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PROGRESS. 


TIEW  words  are  used  more  often  at  the  present  day,  or  with 
greater  pride,  than  “  progress.”  We  are  assured  that  this 
is  “  an  age  of  progresa”  Parties  commend  their  claims  to  us  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  “  progressive.”  It  is  assumed  that  we 
are  agreed  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  And  yet  a  very  little 
reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  serious 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  sphere,  the  scope,  the  standard  of 
progress.  Change,  even  if  it  is  popular,  is  not  necessarily 
progress,  nor  movement,  however  rapid.  Before  we  can  determine 
whether  a  change  or  a  movement  is  really  progress,  we  must 
determine  what  is  the  end  which  we  desire  to  reach.  Progress, 
in  other  words,  is  advance  towards  a  recognized  ideal.  There 
is  an  ideal  for  a  man,  for  a  nation,  for  humanity  itself ;  and  the 
progress  of  each  is  measured  by  the  advance  which  is  made 
towards  it.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  estimate  human  progress,  we 
must  fix  the  human  ideal. 

What,  therefore,  we  ask,  is  the  human  ideal  ?  The  answer 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian  faith ;  the  ideal  of 
man  is  “  the  likeness  of  God.”  But  instead  of  adopting  at  once 
this  august  phrase,  I  think  that  we  shall  hold  the  truth  which  it 
expresses  in  its  highest  form  most  surely  if  we  follow  the 
guidance  of  our  common  experience. 

Life,  then,  I  may  assume,  is,  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  most 
precious  thing  which  we  have.  It  reaches,  as  we  believe,  from 
the  seen  to  the  unseen.  If  we  lay  down  our  earthly  life  it  is 
that  we  may  take  it  again  under  nobler  conditioxis. 

It  follows  that  progress  is  advance  towards  the  ideal  of  life. 
But  when  we  speak  of  life  we  at  once  realize  that  we  all  have 
two  lives — two  lives  on  earth — the  personal  life  and  the  social 
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life.  A  man  can  no  more  exist  without  a  State  than  a  State 
without  men.  The  ideal  of  life,  then,  will  include  the  ideal  of 
personal  life  and  the  ideal  of  social  life.  At  the  end  both  lives 
will  reach  their  perfection  together,  when  each  man,  to  adopt 
Buskin’s  words,  “  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life 
to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both 
personal  and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  on  the  lives  of 
others;”^  or  in  the  yet, fuller  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  when  "the 
man  of  God,”  disciplined  by  the  manifold  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  is  “  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good 
work.”  * 

These  two  lives  are  inseparable  for  every  man.  They  neces¬ 
sarily  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  society  helps  to 
form  the  citizen,  and  the  citizen  helps  to  form  the  society ;  and 
if  we  consider  their  ideals  apart  we  shall  see  how  the  one  tends 
to  include  the  other — how  there  is  one  life  underlying  both. 

The  ideal  of  the  individual  is  evidently  the  complete  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual,  with  complete  command  over  them,  crowned 
by  the  right  use  of  all  he  is  and  has  for  the  service  of  others ; 
for  he  cannot  be  an  end  to  himself. 

These  several  human  powers  obviously  exist  in  different  men 
in  different  degrees ;  but  man  as  man  must  have  some  sense  of 
honesty,  truth,  goodness,  holiness ;  some  capacity  for  work,  for 
affection,  for  service:  emd  his  duty  is  to  cultivate  each  power 
and  capacity  in  due  measure.  And  through  all  he  will  endeavour 
to  realize  himself  and  not  to  imitate  another ;  to  be  true  to  his 
own  constitution,  that  so  he  may  offer  his  peculiar  gifts  to  the 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Each  man  rightly  fulfils  his 
office  in  virtue  of  his  special  character.  The  "likeness  of  God,” 
which  man  was  made  to  gain,  is  not  reached  in  each  individual, 
but  in  the  whole  race  through  fellowship  with  Him  who  is  its 
Boot  and  Head.  Thus,  in  the  development  of  individuals  we 
shall  not  aim  at  the  attainment  of  universal  equality  but  at  the 
cultivation  of  personal  differences.  Humanity  is  not  at  last  an 

*  Un*oThitLatty^.\b^. 
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aggregate  of  indistinguishable  units,  but  a  living  whole,  in  which 
each  part  fulfils  a  peculiar  function. 

At  the  same  time,  men  are  united  by  birth,  by  circumstances, 
by  natural  gifts,  in  families,  tribes,  classes,  nations,  in  which 
their  lives  find  permanent  continuance.  The  manifold  wecdth 
which  individuals  have  gathered,  the  rich  harvest  of  “  admira¬ 
tion,  hope,  and  love,”  becomes  the  heritage  of  the  society  and 
ministers  to  its  growth :  the  work  survives  the  worker.  In  the 
society  there  is  no  increase  in  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
in  themselves  through  the  course  of  time,  as  far  as  histoiy  bears 
witness,  but  by  their  exercise  they  leave  results  of  experience 
which  are  the  endowment  of  later  generationa  Race  difiers 
from  race,  as  it  appears,  not  so  much  by  inherent  inequalities  of 
constitution  as  by  the  influence  of  the  social  tradition  which 
surrounds  them.^  In  stable  societies  not  only  material  and 
intellectual  gains  but  also  moral  and  spiritual  gains  are  accumu- 
lated  and  handed  down,  by  which  the  formation  of  higher  types 
of  character  is  brought  about.  Where  there  is  no  continuity  of 
social  life  each  generation  starts,  as  it  were,  afresh,  and  there 
can  be  no  maturity  of  power. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  social  ideal  corresponds  with  the 
personal  ideal  To  take  the  case  of  the  nation  only ;  the  typical 
character  of  the  people,  their  peculiar  gifts,  the  accumulations 
of  industrial,  ethical,  religious  experience  which  they  hold,  the 
lessons  of  their  history,  form  the  national  wealth  which  they 
have  to  guard,  to  cultivate,  to  use  for  the  common  good.  For 
the  nation  no  less  than  the  man  has  its  function  in  a  larger  life, 
the  life  of  the  race.  Its  ultimate  aim,  its  supreme  destiny,  is 
the  service  of  humanity.  It  serves  best  as  it  is  best  fitted  to 
fulfil  its  own  part.  Thus  regarded  from  the  highest  point  of 
sight,  all  the  elements  of  hiunanity,  from  the  citizen  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  community  of  nations,  work  together  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Divine  order  for  the  perfection  of  mankind. 

In  each  case  the  law  of  life  is  to  co-ordinate  and  not  either 
to  subject  or  to  assimilate  the  contributory  parts;  to  secure 
an  interchange  and  not  a  monopoly  of  special  advantages;  to 
‘  Ct  Kidd,  (Social  fvoftiTMm,  pp.  272, 1^. 
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realize  the  brotherhood  and  the  membership  of  men,  classes, 
nations,  all  alike  offering  their  mature  powers  to  the  fulness  of 
the  sovereign  life  in  which  they  all  share  according  to  their 
several  capacities. 

This  great  end  is  foreshown  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says  to 
Christians,  who  are  "  the  first&uits  of  God’s  creatures,”  ^  that  in 
them  “  there  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female ;  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.”  *  This  is  the  ideal,  the  “  one  man ;  ” 
and  human  progress  is  the  advance  of  the  whole  towards  its 
ideal  through  the  advance  of  its  several  parts  in  the  richest 
variety  of  life.  The  man  realizing  his  ideal  contributes  to  the 
ideal  of  the  State,  and  the  State  realizing  its  ideal  contributes 
to  the  ideal  of  the  race,  till  at  last  humanity  reaches  the  likeness 
of  God,  when  “  the  love  of  the  brethren  ” — the  love  of  Christian 
for  Christian — passes  into  absolute  love,  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  Divine  nature. 

And  here  another  point  must  be  noticed.  In  speaking  of  the 
ideal  of  man  we  cannot  forget  the  scene  of  his  growth.  Man 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  realm  over  which  he  was  set, 
partner  alike  in  his  blessing  and  in  the  consequences  of  his  fall. 
"  The  whole  creation,”  we  read, "  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now ;  ”  its  “  earnest  expectation  waiteth  for  the 
revealing  of  the  sons  of  God.”‘  And  on  the  other  hand,  man’s 
own  development  is  deeply  affected  by  his  attitude  towards 
creatioiL  A  sympathetic,  reverent  regard  of  all  that  is  *'  below  ” 
him  in  the  present  order  ennobles  his  own  character.  By  this 
we  can  in  part  recognize  his  progress ;  and  in  few  things  is  the 
contrast  between  the  Old  World  and  Christendom  more  evident 
than  in  the  difference  between  the  classical  and  the  modem 
feeling  for  Nature.  “The  love  of  natural  beauties,”  it  has 
been  well  said,  “  is  not  only  in  the  eye ;  it  requires  a  certain 
maturity  of  sentiment,”  *  touched,  I  will  venture  to  add,  by  the 
TOnsciousness  of  the  Incarnation. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  determine  our  conception  of  progress 

*  James  L  18.  *  QaL  iiL  28.  *  Bom.  viu. 

*  Gold  win  Smith,  Ltcturu  on  the  Study  of  Hittory,  p.  76. 
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by  referring  it  to  the  ultimate  ideal  of  humanity,  1  may  seem 
to  have  travelled  far  from  the  common  ways  of  duty.  But  I 
believe  that  I  have  not  done  so.  The  loftiest  view  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  our  action  is  always  the  truest.  The  ideal  which 
inspires  and  guides  our  conduct  may  be  unattainable  by  our 
own  endeavours,  as  it  is,  to  our  judgment,  immeasurably  distant. 
But  all  we  have  to  ask  in  such  a  case  is.  Does  it  answer  to  the 
will  of  Qod  ?  Does  it  correspond  with  the  master-truth  of  our 
faith  ?  To  these  questions  the  reply  cannot  be  doubtful  if  we 
deal  seriously  with  the  transcendent  announcement,  “  The  Word 
became  flesh ;  “  and  St.  Paul  has,  in  fact,  given  the  reply  for  us, 
both  in  regard  to  man  as  God  made  him,  and  in  regard  to  man 
as  he  has  become  through  his  own  self-assertion,  when  he  says 
that  it  was  the  Divine  purpose  from  the  beginning  "  to  sum  up 
all  things  in  Christ ; "  and  “  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  Himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His 
cross.”  ^  And  even  if  the  end  is  to  our  eyes  “  immeasurably 
distant,”  yet  to  look  to  the  glorious  vision  is  to  find  that  which 
directs  efibrt  and  sustains  hope  in  the  darkness  and  struggles  of 
the  passing  days. 

For  it  is  by  effort,  by  the  resolute  and  sustained  effort  of 
those  who  have  recognized  the  ideal,  that  advance  is  made 
towards  it.  And  if  I  have  used  the  words  "  development,”  and 
“growth,”  in  speaking  of  human  progress,  I  have  had  no 
intention  of  excluding  the  decisive  force  of  personal  will.  The 
result  for  which  we  look  is  not  secured  automatically.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  “natural”  action  of  physical  causes.  It  does 
not  follow  from  the  direct  operation  of  our  environment,  but 
from  the  modification  of  the  environment  in  accordance  with 
our  responsible  choice.  Exceptional  types  of  noble  character  are 
formed,  and  then  propagated.  Great  men  stir  the  enthusiasm,  and 
direct  the  movements,  and  administer  the  resources  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  things 
as  they  are.  Their  labours  most  commonly  become  fruitful 
through  sacrifice,  though  some  preparation  is  made  in  the 
popular  temper  for  the  reception  of  their  message.  Thus  the 
'  Eph.  1 10 :  Col.  L  20. 
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daring  innovator  is,  under  another  aspect,  the  interpreter  of 
thoughts  which  lie  dormant  in  the  minds  of  many.  As  we  look 
back,  we  can  see  how  in  this  way  definite  advances  have  been 
made  towards  the  supreme  ideal  It  may  still  be  very  far  off ; 
but  men  are  nearer  to  it  than  they  were  a  thousand  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are  no  steps  backward. 

There  has  been,  I  say,  in  the  last  century,  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  personal  and  social  ideals,  the  ideal  of  life, 
which  I  have  sketched.  And  here  I  take  no  direct  account  of 
the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  among  us,  and  of  the  ever- 
extending  command  which  we  have  gained  and  are  still  gaining 
over  the  forces  of  nature.  These  enlarge  almost  indefinitely 
our  power  and  our  responsibility,  but  in  themselves  they  have 
no  moral  value.  They  tend  to  good  or  to  evil,  according  as  they 
are  used.  The  test  of  progress  is  character,  and  not  possessions  ; 
that  which  is  eternal,  and  not  that  which  is  temporary.  And, 
therefore,  in  speaking  of  progress,  I  think  rather  of  the  manifold 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  secure  a  fuller  and  more 
harmonious  cultivation  of  all  the  endowments  of  the  citizen  and 
of  the  State  for  human  service.  I  do  not  forget  the  terrible 
evils  of  commercial  competition,  and  of  irresponsible  riches. 
I  do  not  forget  the  serious,  resolute,  aggressive  unbelief  which 
is  active  in  the  world,  and  the  still  more  prevalent  indifference 
to  spiritual  things.  But  we  have  learnt,  at  least  in  part,  the 
master-truths  by  which  such  evils  can  be  overcome.  We  have 
learnt  the  real  unity  of  humanity  and  of  creation.  We  have 
learnt  to  feel  one  for  another.  We  are  even  now  learning  that 
the  interpretation  and  the  hope  of  the  universe  lie  in  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  as  fulfilling  the  design  of  creation.  And  in  answer  to 
this  teaching  there  is  on  all  sides  a  frank  recognition,  such  as 
never  was  before,  of  social  evils,  of  overcrowding,  of  intemperance, 
of  profligacy,  and  an  unwearied  search  for  the  means  of  dealing 
with  them  effectually.  There  is  also  in  all  classes  a  steady 
growth  of  intelligent  religious  feeling;  and  there  are  many 
types  of  disciplined  life  among  us  devoted  to  good  worka 

The  spirit  to  which  such  facts  bear  witness  has  already  been 
embodied  in  various  forms  which  are  rich  in  promise  for  the 
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future.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of  popular  education,  which 
has  been  supplemented  by  free  libraries,  picture  galleries^  public 
parks  and  gardens,  university  settlements,  and  extension  lectures, 
generously  supported  firom  {national,  municipal,  and  private 
funds,  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  general  desire  to  obtain  for 
all  our  fellow-countrymen  an  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  same  spirit  has  also  profoundly  influenced  our  history. 

I  have  myself  lived  through  two  crises  of  revolution,  the  one 
political,  in  1832,  and  the  other  industrial,  in  1844,  of  which 
one  who  had  studied  it  at  the  time  said  that  it  was  “  solvable  to 
to  all  appearances  by  force  only.”  '  But  both  revolutions  were  in 
fact  accomplished  peaceably;  and  the  relations  of  parties  one 
to  another  were  never  more  marked  by  reasonable  toleration 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  relations  of  classes  were  never 
more  satisfactory. 

So,  again,  the  sense  of  Imperial  duty,  quickened  by  a  great 
peril,  has  led  us  to  reflect  with  fresh  solicitude  on  the  debts 
which  we  owe  to  subject  peoples  committed  to  our  charge ;  and 
the  Church  has  met  the  call  of  our  colonies  and  of  heathen 
lands  with  fresh  enthusiasm  for  missionary  enterprise.  And 
if  the  Conference  at  the  Hague  did  not  at  once  fulfil  the  hopes 
of  its  promoters,  it  marked  an  epoch  in  international  statesman¬ 
ship;  and  nothing  which  has  happened  since  has  lessened  its 
significance. 

In  all  these  directions,  in  the  regions  of  personal,  social, 
national  life,  we  have  moved  along  the  way  which  leads  to  the 
true  goal  of  humanity.  This  is  progress;  and  what  has  been 
achieved  is  a  preparation  for  larger  efibrts.  We  have  learned 
by  failure.  We  are  now  generally  agreed  upon  our  aims: 
nobility  of  character  and  not  only  outward  prosperity ;  victory 
over  evil  at  its  source,  and  not  in  its  consequences;  reforms 
which  shall  regard  the  welfare  of  future  generations,  who  are 
”  the  greatest  number.” 

Such  lessons  suggest  definite  lines  of  action  for  the  coming 
years.  Hitherto,  we  have  not  unnaturally  concentrated  attention 

>  Engela,  The  Condition  of  the  Worldng-Clau  in  England  in  1884,  ed.  1892, 
preL  xL 
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on  the  production  of  material  goods;  in  the  next  century  the 
problem  of  their  distribution  will  probably  take  the  fore¬ 
most  place.  At  the  same  time,  no  less  care  will  be  paid  to  the 
conditions  of  labour  than  to  its  results ;  for  labour  makes  or  mars 
men,  and  men  are  worth  more  than  what  they  produce.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain  by  sympathetic  intercourse  with  the 
poor  how  far  the  inadequate  satisfaction  of  elementary  wants 
hinders  the  development  of  the  noblest  feelings;  how  far 
the  existence  of  any  large  class  amongst  us  may  be  fairly 
described  as  "  toil  and  sleep,  with  short  intervals  of  unhealthy 
excitement.”  We  shall,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  consider  large  plans 
of  ordered  emigration  under  chosen  leaders.  We  shall  accept 
no  rest  till  the  prospect  of  an  old  age  of  helpless  destitution  is 
removed  from  our  artisans  without  checking  their  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-help.  Above  all,  we  shall  strive  that 
their  whole  life,  and  the  life  of  all  of  ns,  may  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level  As  long  as  our  hearts  are  set  on  material  things 
it  cannot  but  be  that  the  desire  for  pleasures  will  steadily  increase 
beyond  any  possible  increase  in  the  means  of  purchasing  them. 
Growing  discontent  will  be  the  attendant  on  growing  prosperity. 
But  the  most  precious  things  are  the  commonest,  and  these  are 
to  be  gained  not  by  large  fortunes  but  by  large  souls.  We 
shall  therefore  cultivate  in  ourselves,  and  communicate  on  every 
side,  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  power  of  admiration,  the 
capacity  for  rejoicing  in  the  open,  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
earth  and  sea  and  sky,  and  in  their  interpretation  by  artists  and 
prophets.  Those  who  have  large  means  will  take  heed  lest 
they  lead  others  into  temptation  by  luxurious  indulgence ;  and 
those  who  have  little  will  show  that  they  are  rich  in  pleasures 
which  grow  greater  as  they  are  shared  by  more.  We  shall 
view  life  as  a  whole,  the  life  of  the  man,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
race,  and  keep  the  ideal  in  view  while  we  aim  to  make  sure  the 
next  step  towards  it,  looking  at  once  to  the  earthly  future  and 
to  the  unseen. 

I  do  not  hide  from  myself  the  difficulties  which  beset  these 
tasks  of  the  coming  age.  But  they  lie  along  the  path  on  which 
we  have  entered.  A  trust  in  unlimited  progress  is  a  challenge 
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to  unlimited  endeavour.  There  is  about  us  a  wealth  of  tender¬ 
ness,  of  reverence,  of  enthusiasm,  waiting  to  be  used.  There  are 
times  when  a  true  but  partial  belief,  having  done  its  work, 
has  lost  its  power  to  move  the  multitude  any  longer.  At  such 
crises,  as  has  been  said,  we  need  to  “  alter  the  starting-point  of 
social  energy.”  ^  Such  a  call  is  addressed  to  us  now.  We  are 
called  to  bring  into  the  home,  and  the  market-place,  and  the 
council-chamber,  the  revelation  which  has  been  brought  home  to 
us — for  it  is  no  less— of  the  fellowship  of  man  with  man  in 
Christ,  and  of  our  fellowship  on  earth  with  our  Father  in 
heaven ;  to  proclaim  a  gospel  to  society  and  not  only  to  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  to  present  Christian  morality,  supported  by  Christian 
sanctions,  as  the  ruling  principle  of  social  life,  the  inspiration 
and  the  guide  of  the  progress  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Once 
again,  in  a  fresh  '‘fulness  of  the  seasons,”  we  are  called  to 
proclaim  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  of  which 
the  signs  are  “righteousness,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
May  we  accept  the  charge,  and  the  word  of  God  spoken 
through  our  ministry  will  not  fail. 

B.  F.  Dunelm. 

*  CL  Mazani,  Euays,  p.  135  (“  On  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle 'O- 


AMERICAN  CURRENCY  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


TO  the  majority  of  Englishmen  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
surprise  to  find  that  so  much  of  the  political  controversy 
in  the  United  States  should  consist  of  debates  about  curren(y. 
At  the  former  presidential  election  the  silver  problem  was  the 
main  issue  before  the  constituencies,  and,  though  at  the  last 
election  the  expcmsion  policy  of  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  chief 
subject  of  discussion,  the  currency  question  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanently  set  at  rest  It  is  the  form  which  the  immemorial 
antagonism  between  the  landed  and  the  moneyed  men  has  taken 
in  the  great  agricultural  areas  of  the  West  Farmers,  with 
insufficient  capital,  who  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  hold  their 
own  in  bargaining  with  the  great  railway  corporations  on  which 
they  depend  for  access  to  the  markets,  and  with  the  speculators 
who  enable  them  to  realize  their  produce,  are  always  liable  to 
be  carried  away  by  any  plausible  scheme  for  rendering  money 
more  plentiful,  and  freeing  them  from  the  pressure  that  is 
exercised  by  moneyed  men. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out,  however,  that  this  is  no 
new  thing,  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  Great  West, 
and  of  the  silver  mining  in  Nevada  and  Montana;  questions 
of  currency  have  again  and  again  been  among  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  political  passion,  in  the  whole  history  of 
English  settlement  in  America.  For  a  very  long  period^  in 
England  there  has  been  a  clear  sense  that  it  is  essential  to 
public  well-being  to  have  a  stable  unit  of  value,  though  there 
have  been  grave  mistakes  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 

*  Since  1661 ;  and  eren  the  Tudor  debaiementa  were  an  exceptional  incident  in 
the  course  of  BngUsh  monetarj  history. 
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this  can  be  most  nearly  attained.^  In  America,  however,  there 
generally  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  body  of  citizens 
who  believed  that  the  existing  monetary  conditions  were  devised 
in  the  interest  of  some  particular  class,  and  that  it  was  right 
and  fair  to  manipulate  the  currency,  so  that  it  should  be  more 
favourable  to  their  own  class,  or  their  own  district.  In  colonial 
days  and  in  the  critical  period  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  before  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  each  separate  state,  or  colony,  was  so  far  inde¬ 
pendent  that  it  could  practically  adopt  its  own  arrangements  in 
regard  to  currency.’  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  conscious  efforts  were  made  by  different  colonies  to 
frame  a  monetary  system  which  should  be  advantageous  to 
themselves  in  rivalry  with  their  neighbours.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  temptation  has  been  to  try  and  control  the  currency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  adjust  it  so  as  to  favour  either 
the  gold-using  or  the  silver-producing  areas  that  are  included 
within  that  immense  territory. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  attempts  to  manipulate  the  currency 
have  generally  resulted  in  depreciating  it,  either  by  the  simple 
processes  of  clipping  or  sweating  so  as  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  each  coin,  by  the  deliberate  adding  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
alloy,  or  by  the  issue  of  bills  in  such  quantities  that  they  fell 
in  value.  For  reasons  that  will  be  noted  below,  the  colonies 
and  States  do  not  seem  to  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  issue  base  coins,  but  there  was  often  a  real  depreciation  of 
the  currency  from  the  widely  extended  practice  of  clipping,  and 
also  from  ’,the  lavish  issues  of  paper  money  which  were  occa¬ 
sionally  made  both  by  particular  states  and  by  Gongresa 

In  a  country  which  is  badly  supplied  with  coinage  of  its  own, 
and  where  a  great  variety  of  the  issues  of  other  lands  come  into 
circulation,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  any  standard, 
or  to  keep  light  coin  from  passing  freely.  The  public  become 

'  BspecuUy  when  the  Home  of  Gommons  rejected  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee. 

*  Under  Artiele  IX.  of  the  Confederation  of  1782  Gongreas  ,had  the  right  to 
regulate  the  proportions  of  allc^  in  the  coins  struck  by  each  State  (Watson, 
Hiitory  qf  American  Coinage,  p.  9). 
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accustomed  to  transact  business  with  coins  that  are  not  of  full 
weight,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  light  standard,^  and  private 
individuals  are  unwilling  to  part  with  coins  that  are  of  full 
weight.  This  state  of  things  was  so  far  recognized  as  inevitable 
in  1782  that  the  Confederation  proposed  to  secure  for  the  State 
the  profit  that  accrued  from  the  moderate  clipping  of  coins,  ( 

rather  than  expose  private  individuals  to  the  temptation  of 
appropriating  it.  A  loan  had  been  received  from  Louis,  the 
last  that  the  French  Treasury  could  spare,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Pickering 
received  instructions  that  he  should  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 

Peirce,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army,  and  dip  the  coins 
before  parting  with  them.  Pickering  consented  under  protest. 

He  writes  in  reply — 

“  1  must  trouble  you  for  the  necessary  apparatus  for  clipping.  ’Tis  a 
shameful  business  and  an  unreasonable  hardship  on  a  public  officer. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  will  receive  any  more  bank  gold  on  such  odious 
conditions.  A  pair  of  good  shears,  a  couple  of  punches,  and  a  leaden 
anvil  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight.  Will  you  inquire  how  the  gold¬ 
smiths  put  in  their  plugs  ?  ”  ^ 

But  clipping  was  not  the  only  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
financial  difficulty.  Once  and  again  there  has  been  an  excessive 
iraue  of  paper  money.  So  long  as  the  colonies  were  under  the 
British  Crown  some  check  was  put  on  this  practice.  In  1719 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  Carolina  because  the 
governor  would  not  sanction  an  issue  of  bills,  and  in  1736 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  found  in  a  similar  refusal 
a  ground  for  refusing  supplies.^  Even  under  these  circumstances 
the  evil  went  on  apace.  In  1740  a  Boston  pamphleteer  com¬ 
plained,  “  Thus  our  colonies  have  defrauded  more  in  a  few  years 
than  bad  administrations  at  home  have  formerly  done  in  some 
centuries.”*  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  issue 

>  Chalmers,  Colonial  Currency,  p.  8. 

*  J.  B.  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  <f  the  United  States,  L  192. 

*  Discourse  concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British  Plantationt  (Boston,  1740) ; 
reprinted  in  Sdect  Collection  of  Tracts  on  Paiper  Money,  edited  by  J.  IL  Mae- 
coUoch,  p.  26. 

*  JKd.,  p.  18. 
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of  paper  money  went  on  unhindered.  The  successes  of  the 
Continental  army  had  served  to  float  large  quantities,  but  as 
the  war  dragged  on  public  opinion  faltered,  and  in  1779  the 
congressional  bills  fell  very  greatly  in  value,  with  the  result 
that  a  bushel  of  com  cost  $150,  and  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes 
could  only  be  procured  with  an  outlay  of  $2000.^  In  1786, 
one  state  after  another  was  captured  by  the  paper-money  men ;  ’ 
and  there  were  issues  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.®  The  most  serious  troubles  arose 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  rural  population  attempted  to 
boycott  the  merchant  class  and  passed  a  forcing  act  so  as  to 
compel  sellers  to  accept  the  paper  currency.  The  disturbances 
which  were  thus  caused  must  have  been  prejudicial  to  trade 
of  every  kind,  and  done  much  to  hinder  the  recovery  of  the 
country  after  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  war. 

Disastrous  as  those  consequences  were,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
blame  severely  the  party  who  were  responsible  for  the  over  issue. 
The  conditions  under  which  paper  money  can  be  floated  and 
maintained  in  circulation  were  very  imperfectly  understood; 
and  the  Government  were  much  less  culpable  than  the  European 
princes  who  have  from  time  to  time  tried  to  snatch  a  temporary 
gain  by  the  issue  of  debased  coin.  There  was  very  little  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  American  colonies  to  adopt  the  latter  expedient ; 
the  attempts  at  establishing  mints  had  been  quite  unimportant, 
and  Congress  was  engaged  in  lengthy  discussions  as  to  the  units 
which  should  be  adopted  and  the  coins  which  should  be  minted.* 
To  manipulate  the  coinage  by  issuing  debased  coin  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  under  these  circumstances  :  there  was,  however,  another 
expedient  which  was  adopted,  especially  in  colonial  times ;  this 
was  the  enhancing  of  the  value  of  money,  and  raising  the  rate 
at  which  existing  coins  should  be  accepted.  This  method  of 
tampering  with  the  currency  has  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention  from  economists ;  but  none  the  less  it  appears  to  have 

'  Fiske,  The  War  Independence,  p.  162. 

*  Delaware  and  Connecticat  reaisted  the  contagion. 

*  McMaater,  cp.  eit.,  281  foL 

*  For  OoTemor  Morris’s  plan  and  Jefferson’s  plan,  see  Watson,  p.  la 
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been  common  enough  in  European  States  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  To  debase  money,  as  issued,  with 
additional  alloy,  offers  an  immediate  gain  to  the  ruler  who  con¬ 
trols  the  mint,  and  who  can  make  a  small  mass  of  silver  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  great  many  coins ;  the  prince  will  gain  tem¬ 
porarily  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  to  his  own  detriment 
in  subsequent  years ;  but  “  enhancing  the  value  ”  or  raising  the 
rating  of  the  coins  already  in  circulation  can  be  resorted  to  by 
!  a  Government  that  has  no  mint ;  it  is  an  expedient  which  appeals 

~  to  the  public  within  a  given  city  or  area,  as  it  gives  a  greater 

nominal  value,  and,  temporarily  at  least,  more  purchasing  power 
to  the  money  already  in  circulation.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  investigate  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
practise  it  with  success ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  could 
have  no  effect  on  internal  prices  in  any  country  that  is  well 
supplied  with  a  circulating  medium,  and  where  prices  are  really 
:  settled  by  competition  and  not  by  authoritative  assessment. 

A  few  words  on  the  general  monetary  conditions  in  the  North 
American  settlements  last  century  may  render  the  position  more 
clear,  and  show  that  under  the  circumstances  authoritative 
attempts  to  enhance  the  coinage  were  likely  to  be  temporarily 
successful.  The  colonies  had  many  products  which  were  highly 
I  desired  in  England,  but  they  were  bulky,  and  the  cost  of  trans¬ 

port  was  considerable,  so  that  the  effort  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  develope  the  trade  in  lumber  and  naval  stores  was 
a  failure.^  The  fur-traders  of  New  York  and  the  tobacco- 
planters  of  Vii^inia  were  better  off  than  most  of  their  neighbours 
for  products  in  which  to  make  their  returns  to  England,  but 
t  the  balance  of  trade  was  constantly  and  heavily  against  the 

colonies.  They  were  in  a  position  of  entire  economic  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  mother  coimtry  for  many  manufactured  goods; 
and  the  rates  which  they  had  to  pay  for  imported  hardware  and 
textiles  were  so  excessive  as  to  give  a  considerable  stimulus  to 
attempts  at  planting  native  manufactures.  When  trade  was 
'  i  reopened  after  the  war,  large  quantities  of  specie  were  exported 

I  '  E.  Lord,  Ijidfutrial  Experimmtt  in  the  Britieh  CoUmiet  in  North  America, 

56,101. 
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to  London,  to  the  intense  indignation  of  the  New  Englanders, 
who  were  deploring  the  deficiency  of  currency  at  home.^  The 
drain  of  precious  metals  to  England  was  constantly  in  operation 
to  denude  the  colonies  of  a  circulating  medium.’ 

The  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  ¥dth  the  sugar  islands 
was  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  as  the  fish  and  food  stuffs 
of  the  northern  colonies  were  in  considerable  demand  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  they  served  as  the  only  source  from  which 
the  continental  colonies  could  obtain  any  supply  of  silver  in  the 
course  of  trade.  The  islands  were  well  off  in  this  respect,  as 
they  had  a  good  deal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Spanish 
territories,  partly  of  an  illicit  character.  As  a  consequence,  though 
the  continental  colonies  continued  for  many  purposes  to  employ 
the  English  monetary  terminology,  the  circulating  medium  which 
was  in  common  use  consisted  chiefly  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
coins,  such  as  the  dollar,  the  pistareen,  and  the  jo.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  if  no  more,  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  authori* 
tative  statement  of  the  rates,  in  English  money,  at  which  these 
foreign  coins  should  regularly  pass.  The  attempts  of  the 
Einglish  Parliament  to  lay  down  a  similar  system  for  all  the 
American  colonies  proved  impracticable,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  each  colony  exercised  the  power  of 
deciding  at  what  rate  various  coins  should  be  current  within  its 
own  borders. 

The  scarcity  of  coinage  was  such  that  for  many  purposes  of 
trade  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  barter,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  the  use  of  some  kind  of  commodity  money.’  This 
system  was  most  highly  developed  in  Virginia,  where  tobacco 
was  the  recognized  medium  in  which  bargains  of  every  sort 
were  concluded ;  *  but  the  insufficiency  of  this  currency,  and  the 
difficulty  of  transacting  ordinary  business  without  silver,  was 
a  matter  of  constant  trouble  and  annoyance.  Hence  each  colony 

>  On  the  case  of  the  Mary  Barnard  of  Boston,  see  McMaster,  op.  eit.,  L  294, 
and  on  the  conditions  of  trade  before  and  after  the  war,  iMd.,  205. 

*  The  difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  was  recognized  in  the  colonial 
mints,  both  French  and  English  (Chalmers,  pp.  9, 14,  and  176). 

•  *  Compare  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  324  fol. 

*  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Ceniwry,  iL  496. 
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was  inclined  to  attempt  to  attract  money  to  itself  by  rating  coins 
high,  and  giving  them  a  larger  purchasing  power  than  they  had 
in  neighbouring  districts.  By  lowering  nominal  prices  all  round, 
a  colony  could  try  to  induce  the  holders  of  gold  or  silver  to 
invest  them  in  purchases  of  its  produce,  and  thus  draw  off  the 
currency  of  other  districts  to  circulate  within  its  borders.  The 
monetary  history  of  the  American  colonies,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  the  islands,^  contains  several  instances  of  attempts  to  draw 
away  money  by  enhancing  the  rate  at  which  coins  passed.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania,  where,  about  1678,  "  pieces  of  eight  ”  were  sud¬ 
denly  “  raised  ”  from  six  shillings  to  pass  for  seven  shillings  and 
eightpence.  This  involved  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  nearly 
30  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  duty,  when  the 
cost  of  collection  was  defrayed.’  The  variations  at  this  time 
were  considerable  and  frequent,  and  were  said  to  be  due  to  the — 

“  contrivance  of  some  designing  men  in  those  countries  who  engross 
it  when  at  the  lowest,  and  so  make  merchandise  of  it  and  export  it 
into  foreign  parts,  where  it  is  of  more  value  than  in  England  ;  ”  ‘ 

at  all  events  it  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  currency 
war  between  the  colonies,  each  of  which  was  trying  to  draw  away 
the  currency  of  the  others.* 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  particular  object  in  view  in  these 
expedients,  an  object  in  which  according  to  contemporary 
opinion  they  were  completely  successful,  was  that  of  attracting 
coins  to  circulate  in  a  district  where  they  were  rated  high.®  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  the  probable  results  of  this 
method  of  manipulating  the  coinage;  on  the  face  of  it  and 
immediately,  they  would,  save  in  one  particular,  be  precisely 

*  On  the  retaliatory  ratings,  in  1798,  in  Martinique,  Domenica,  and  Antigua,  see 
Chalmers,  op.  eit.,  p.  73. 

*  Colonel  Quary,  quoted  by  Chalmers,  p.  11 ;  the  statement  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  tire  remarks  of  Fysack  on  the  following  pages.  Another  discrepancy  in 
the  evidence  as  to  the  rating  in  Virginia  is  noted  hy  Chalmers. 

*  Fysack,  quoted  by  Chalmers,  p.  12. 

*  Thus  Virginia  drew  money  from  Maryland,  according  to  Governor  Blakiston 
(Chalmers,  p.  12,  n.). 

*  On  the  hostile  regulation  of  Mew  York  agairut  the  commerce  of  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  see  McMaster,  i.  404. 
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opposite  to  the  consequences  of  debasing  the  coinage.  Debasing 
the  coinage  means  a  rise  of  prices;  enhancing  the  coin  is  a 
lowering  of  prices  all  round :  debasing  the  coinage  is  likely  to 
lead  to  unfavourable  exchanges,  while  the  enhancing  of  the 
coin  is  a  method  of  attracting  bullion  to  the  country.  That 
there  would  be  ulterior  readjustments  when  the  flow  thus 
artificially  induced  had  continued  for  some  time,  and  that  prices 
would  naturally  rise  when  a  larger  supply  of  bullion  had  been 
obtained  is  true  enough,  but  the  immediate  results  would  be 
entirely  different  from  those  of  debasing  the  coinage.  The 
chief  sufferers  by  the  immediate  change  would  be  the  creditors, 
who  would  have  to  accept  smaller  quantities  of  silver  than  they 
had  bargained  for  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.^  In  this 
particular  point  the  effect  would  be  similsu:  to  that  of  debasing 
the  currency ;  the  debtor  could  defray  a  debt  of  twelve  shillings 
with  twelve  ninepences  of  pure  silver,  instead  of  paying  twelve 
debased  shillings  to  his  creditors. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  look  into  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  motive  of  evading  the  debts 
due  within  the  colony  weighed  with  the  Government  which 
enhanced  the  circulating  medium;  their  object  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  attracting  currency  to  the  country,  or  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  drainage  of  their  coinage  to  other  districts  where  a 
different  rating  prevailed.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  entirely 
reasonable  desire  under  the  circumstances,  and  one  which  was 
pursued  by  a  method  well  calculated  to  secure  the  results  aimed 
at,  though  of  very  questionable  honesty.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  could  be  successfully  practised,  so  far  as  internal 
prices  are  concerned,  are  unlikely  to  recur  in  the  business  com¬ 
munities  of  the  world,  and  there  is  little  motive  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  since  it  yields  no  immediate  gain  to  a  Government ;  but 
there  is  at  least  scientific  interest  in  noting  how  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  circulating  medium  worked  in  a  state  of  business 
relations  with  which  we  are  no  longer  familiar.  These  more 
recent  instances  from  America  help  to  throw  a  certain  light  on 

*  See  the  Diicouru  concerning  the  Currency  of  the  British  Plantatume  in 
America  (1740)  in  Mscculloch’s  Collection  of  Select  Tracts. 
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the  struggles  of  that  obscure  period  of  European  monetary 
history  when  different  cities  and  communities  were  trying  to 
attract  to  themselves  the  bullion  of  the  New  World,  and  thus 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  not  only  for 
currency,  but  for  investment  as  capital  Nor  can  we  be  perfectly 
sure  that  any  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  will  be  entirely 
useless  as  a  weuming  in  the  present  or  the  future.  The  eighteenth 
century  history  of  English  settlement  in  America  affords  an 
interesting  parallel  to  Mr.  Bryan’s  programme;  the  project  of 
enhancing  silver  coins  was  probably  welcome  to  many  debtors 
who  hoped  to  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  burdens ;  and  it 
might  possibly  have  proved  to  be  the  means  of  attracting  silver 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  territories  where  its  purchasing 
power  had  been  rendered  particularly  high. 


W.  Cunningham. 


SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SUGAR  PROBLEM. 


TT^E  live  in  an  evolutionary  age.  Our  forefathers  held  it  to 
be  a  sign  of  effeminacy  for  a  man  to  show  any  special 
fondness  for  sugar.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  scientific 
German,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
establish  the  fact  that  sugar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  in  the  development  of  muscular  strength. 
Our  practical  neighbours  claim  to  have  shown,  by  many  experi¬ 
ments,  that  under  a  diet  including  a  large  portion  of  sugar  men 
will  endure  greater  fatigue  than  when  fed  on  food  containing 
little  or  no  sugar.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Der  Zucker  in  seiner  Bedeutung  fiir  die 
Volka-Emahrung,  compiled  by  Dr.  Theodor  Jaensch : — 

“  In  order  to  measure  the  capability  of  a  muscle  for  work,  the  Italian 
physiologist  Mosso  invented  a  remarkable  arrangement — the  ergo- 
graph,  or  work-measurer — which  measures  the  work  done  in  a  certain 
time  until  complete  weariness  ensues.  The  bending  muscles  of  a 
middle  finger  are  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  their  work 
consists  in  the  regular  raising  and  lowering  of  certain  weights  which 
take  place  at  definite  intervals.  The  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
muscle  is  thus  determined  by  the  size  of  the  weight,  the  number  of 
times  it  is  raised  and  lowered,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted. 
Six  years  ago  Mosso,  in  conjunction  with  Paoletti,  published  the 
results  of  careful  researches  into  the  influence  of  sugar  upon  muscular 
work,  which  were  carried  out  with  the  help  of  his  work-measurer.  He 
made  use  of  himself  as  a  subject  for  experiment,  and  found  that  the 
working  power  of  the  muscles  decreased  far  less  when  sugar  was  used 
than  when  it  was  not,  while  a  supply  of  sugar  with  the  food  made  the 
already  tired  muscles  rapidly  capable  of  renewed  work.” 

Dr.  Leitenstorfer,  of  Metz,  carried  out  an  experiment  on 
sugar-feeding  among  the  troops  with  very  favourable  results, 
and  reported  upon  it  in  a  lecture.  In  this  case,  not  only  were  the 
differences  in  the  working  powers  and  endurance  of  men  fed 
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with  sugar  and  with  a  regulation  diet  estimated  in  a  general 
way,  but  also  by  comparison  of  their  pulses,  breathing,  and 
weights.  The  sugar-fed  men  were  given  at  first  seven,  and 
afterward  ten  to  twelve  pieces  of  cube  sugar  daily,  and  in  some 
cases  still  more.  Dr.  Leitenstorfer  concludes,  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  made,  that — 

“from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  a  favourable  influence  upon  the 
working  power  of  the  man  is  shown  by  a  daily  addition  to  the  ration  ' 
of  fifty  to  sixty  grams  of  sugar.  The  action  of  the  sugar  upon  the 
muscles  and  heart  makes  itself  felt  in  increased  endurance.” 

The  French  are  now  experimenting  in  the  same  direction,  and 
seem  likely  to  adopt  a  sugar  ration  for  their  soldiers. 

In  sending  a  present  of  chocolate  to  our  soldiers  in  South 
Africa,  Her  Majesty  showed  her  usual  good  sense  in  combining 
the  acceptable  with  the  useful.  It  has,  moreover,  long  been 
known  that  some  of  the  most  virile  nations  in  the  world  are 
the  greatest  consumers  of  sugar.  The  Scotch  consume  more 
sugar  per  head  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  where  is  a  hardier  or  more  enterprising  race  ?  Our  present 
adversaries,  the  Boers,  whose  tenacity  and  powers  of  endurance 
we  shall  long  remember,  are  also  notoriously  fond  of  sugar. 
Big  burly  men  may  be  seen  at  ordinary  times  eating  sweets 
with  the  avidity  of  children.  Indeed,  in  the  confectionery  trade 
large  sizes  of  sweets  are  specially  made  for  the  Transvaal  market. 
The  Boer  likes  pieces  big,  solid,  and  satisfying,  something  that 
caimot  be  melted  away  and  the  relish  lost  too  readily.  And 
what  he  likes  himself  he  will  not  deny  his  children,  so  that  the 
sugar  habit  grows,  and  a  fine  physical  development  with  it 

Next  to  cereals,  sugar  is  the  most  important  article  of  food 
used  in  this  country.  It  forms  one  of  our  largest  imports,  the 
value  being  about  eighteen  millions  sterling  per  annum.  By 
means  of  sugar  the  surplus  of  our  orchards  that  cannot  be  con- 

I  sumed  in  the  fruit  season  is  converted  into  jam,  obtainable  all 

the  year  round.  The  quantity  of  jam  made  yearly  in  the  houses 
of  the  people  of  this  country  is  enormous,  and  for  those  who 
have  no  facilities  in  their  houses,  the  great  factories,  scattered 
all  over  the  country  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  provide 
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an  ample  supply.  The  factories,  in  the  fruit  season,  buy,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  farmers,  the  surplus  that  is  not  required 
for  immediate  consumption,  and  preserve  it  in  the  form  of  jam 
until  the  time  when  no  &esh  fruit  can  be  had.  It  is  the  cheap 
untaxed  sugar  that  competitive  foreign  nations  land  so  freely 
on  our  shores,  that  makes  it  possible  to  provide  this  perennial 
supply  of  wholesome  and  now  indispensable  food. 

Figures  may  speak  more  eloquently  than  words.  The  annual 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  approxi¬ 


mately  divided  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Domestic .  980,000 

Confectionery,  jam,  and  biscuits  .  404,000 

Brewing  and  Distilling .  185,000 

Total  ..  ..  1,569,000 


Put  in  another  form,  this  import  means  88*4  pounds  yearly,  or 
about  four  ounces  daily,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  And  while  we  are  the  greatest  consumers 
of  sugar  in  the  world,  this  country  produces  none.  As  it  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity,  both  great  parties  in  the  State 
have  agreed  that  its  importation  must  be  unfettered  and  free. 

Not  only  is  sugar  a  pleasant  and  satisfying,  but  also  a  most 
economical  food,  when,  as  in  this  country,  its  importation  is 
unrestricted  and  untaxed.  Jam  and  marmalade,  which  can  be 
had  retail  at  from  twopence  to  twopence-halfpenny  per  pound, 
are  probably  the  cheapest  foods  in  the  world.  Combined  with 
untaxed  bread  and  meat  they  are  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
vast  masses  of  the  people,  whose  wages,  at  best,  are  never  too 
much  for  comfort  Fruit,  in  the  form  of  jam,  owing  to  its  great 
variety,  never  palls. 

And  yet  there  are  some  people  in  this  country  so  short-sighted 
as  to  desire  the  reimposition  of  a  tax  on  this  article  of  prime 
necessity ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  tax  it  in  so  invidious  a  manner 
as  to  bring  this  country  within  the  sphere  of  the  tariff  conflict, 
which  perennially  rages  throughout  the  sugar  world.  These 
advocates  of  duties  exhibit  great  ignorance  of  the  way  sugar 
now  enters  into  the  national  economy,  and  of  the  fact  that  its 
present  position  is  absolutely  bound  up  with  fiscal  freedom. 
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The  smallest  tax  would  result  in  one  way  or  another  in 
raising  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  a  half-penny  per 
pound.  Now,  if  we  take  an  average  working-class  household  to 
consist  of  seven  persons — and  we  generally  find  that  the  poorer 
classes  have  the  largest  families — such  a  tax  would  mean  a 
matter  of  twenty -five  shillings  yearly — an  enormous  imposition 
on  an  income  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  pounda  This  may  startle 
some  of  those  who  think  so  lightly  of  taxing  food,  but  the 
calculation  by  no  means  overstates  the  case,  especially  as  no 
accoimt  has  been  taken  in  it  of  the  fact  that  the  working  classes 
are  far  greater  consumers  of  sugar  than  those  in  a  better  position. 
The  working  man  consumes  sugar,  not  only  in  his  tea  and 
coffee,  but  in  jam,  biscuits,  confectionery  and  many  other  ways. 
The  figures  given  above  are  from  official  sources,  and  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

And  not  only  is  every  household  in  the  land  concerned  in 
obtaining  its  necessary  food  untaxed,  but  huge  industries,  giving 
employment  to,  it  is  computed,  over  100,000  persons,  depend 
upon  a  free  and  unrestricted  supply  of  sugar  for  their  raw 
material.  A  great  deal  of  the  404,000  tons  of  sugar  used 
annually  in  this  country  in  manufactures  is  exported  in  the  form 
of  confectionery,  even  to  countries  whose  refined  sugar  has  been 
the  raw  material  of  manufacture.  If  sugar  were  taxed,  this 
export  business  would  not  only  be  imperilled,  but  practically 
annihilated.  And  so  highly  is  the  trade  organized  in  this  country, 
that  at  present  it  is  probable  that  on  no  article  of  commerce  is 
the  profit  of  those  who  handle  it  so  smalL  As  a  free  article  it 
has  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  imported  on  through  rates 
to  all  important  railway  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Every 
item  of  expense  is  cut  down  to  the  lowest  point,  hence  the 
coDsumer  obtains  sugar  on  the  very  best  terms.  The  wholesale 
grocer  or  importer  sells  it  to  the  retailer  at  a  profit  rarely 
exceeding  threepence  per  himdredweight ;  and  the  retailer,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  frequently  makes  sugar  his  cutting 
line,  and  sells  it  to  the  actual  consumer  without  any  profit  at  aU. 

And  while  sugar  has  become  established  in  this  country  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  how  stands  the  matter  in  the  other  countries  of 
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the  world  ?  The  taxes  upon  it  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
original  cost,  and  are  generally  imposed  in  fantastic  methods 
designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  parties  and  cliques.  As  a 
consequence,  the  consumption  of  sugar  abroad  has,  in  the  main, 
shown  a  stunted  growth.  In  the  United  States  the  consumption 
is  higher  than  on  the  Continent,  but  in  view  of  the  wealth  of 
the  States  the  figures  are  contemptible  compared  to  what  they 
would  be  were  sugar  untaxed.  While  they  boast  of  freedom, 
our  kinsmen  have,  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  welded  fetters  around 
their  necks  that  would  cause  a  revolution  if  introduced  now  into 
this  country.  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  planters  are  pampered,  beet 
sugar  growers  are  subsidized,  Porto  Rico  has  one  dole  thrown  to 
it,  and  Cuba  is  now  clamouring  for  another,  while  the  gigantic 
Sugar  Trust  triumphantly  goes  on  its  way,  calmly  exacting  what 
it  regards  as  fitting  toll  from  all — producers  and  consumers 
alike.  Interests  have  been  created  everywhere,  and  when  once 
created  they  stick  like  burrs.  It  matters  not  that  they  are 
mutually  antagonistic,  now  rending  each  other,  now  combining 
to  crush  a  weaker  interest ;  they  imite  in  one  common  aim,  to 
batten  on  the  general  public.  The  consumer  pays  for  all.  And 
the  conflict  is  likely  to  go  on,  for  purses  are  long  in  America  and 
lobbying  is  a  fine  art;  and  to  tax  all  sugar  absolutely  alike, 
much  more  to  make  it  free  and  cheap  to  the  consumer,  is  so 
utterly  opposed  to  American  ideas  and  inimical  to  American 
sugar  interests,  that  the  great-grandchildren  of  the  generation 
now  young  will  hardly  reach  such  a  consummation.  There 
would  be  no  field  then  for  scheming.  The  head  of  the  great 
Sugar  Trust,  when  examined  by  the  abortive  Committee  on 
Trusts,  a  year  or  two  ago,  summed  up  the  position  in  a  few 
words — ^“Protective  tarifis  make  trusts  possible.”  He  was  a 
witness  of  truth — for  once.  The  statement  scandalized  the 
American  commercial  community,  most  of  its  members  probably 
being  interested  in  some  protected  industry  or  article. 

Germany,  producing  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar,  consumes  but 
800,000  tons  annually.  With  a  population  of  fifby-six  millions, 
the  Germans  would,  if  their  consumption  of  sugar  per  head 
equalled  ours,  consume  2,125,000  tons  yearly;  and,  instead  of 
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being  exporters,  would  have  to  produce  325,000  tons  more  than 
they  now  do  for  their  own  wants  alone.  The  sugar  interests, 
somewhat  excited  by  the  authoritative  recognition  of  the  high 
dietetic  value  of  sugar,  see  dimly  that  the  future  stability  of 
their  industry  depends  upon  the  encouragement  of  increased 
consumption,  but,  instead  of  cheapening  the  article — the  only 
way  to  attain  that  end — their  latest  exploit  is  to  form  a  cartel 
(or  trust),  only  possible  under  a  protective  tariff,  in  order  to 
raise  permanently  the  selling  price  to  the  home  consumer.  As 
this  course  of  action  cannot  result  in  raising  the  consumption  in 
Germany,  but  rather  the  reverse,  the  united  interests  (98  per ' 
cent,  of  all  their  farmers,  fabricants,  and  refiners  are  in  it)  will 
soon  be  clamouring  for  more  protection ;  and,  although  in  this 
matter  German  statesmen  are  more  astute  than  some  of  their 
neighbours,  such  a  formidable  combination,  well  armed  with  votes, 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence.  The  ballot-box,  even 
in  our  own  country,  does  not  always  decide  such  questions  wisely. 

In  the  mean  time  this  latest  combination,  while  it  lasts,  is 
likely  to  provide  this  country  with  plenty  of  cheap  sugar.  Their 
surplus  must  come  here.  Ours  is  the  only  free  market  in  the 
world  for  any  quantity  of  sugar.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Italy,  Roumania,  and  even  Turkey  now  produce  all  or  most  of 
their  own  national  requirements,  and,  of  course,  imitate  their 
greater  neighbours  by  a  protective  tariff.  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Russia  now  compete  with  others  in  supplying  us,  and  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  may  be  sending  us  their  surpluses  in  a 
year  or  two ;  and  even  if  all  bounties  on  sugar  were  abolished 
to-morrow,  so  long  as  sugar-growing  nations  adhere  to  protection, 
they  will  exploit  their  own  home  consumers,  and  their  surpluses 
must  compete  with  each  other  in  supplying  Great  Britain  with 
cheap  sugar. 

In  Austria  the  conditions  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  are 
in  Germany — a  large  production,  a  small  consumption,  pro¬ 
tection,  bounties,  and  the  inevitable  cartel  checking  the  con¬ 
sumption  by  charging  an  excessive  price  to  the  home  consumer. 
Their  surplus,  also,  must  mainly  come  here,  and  help  to  cheapen 
our  necessary  food. 
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But  for  grotesque  legislation  to  check  the  national  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  France  takes  the  lead.  The  expense  of  mere 
officialdom  in  connexion  with  the  growth  and  taxation  of  sugar 
in  France  must  be  enormous.  But  perhaps  this  may  be  a 
recommendation :  it  provides  employment ;  and  to  some  people 
the  providing  of  employment,  even  in  utterly  useless  tasks,  is  a 
great  attraction.  In  Germany,  at  any  rate,  the  scale  of  taxation 
has  the  advantage  of  reasonable  permanency;  in  France  it 
changes  like  the  chameleon  to  suit  the  surroundings.  The  result 
is  that,  while  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  most  coimtries,  even 
under  the  present  adverse  conditions,  is  slowly  increasing,  in 
France  it  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  was  23  lbs.  per  head 
in  1881,  and  it  is  but  28  lbs.  per  head  now.  No  nation  strangles 
its  home  consumption  so  effectively,  and  yet  their  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  is  very  logical  and  very  scientific, — it  would  not  be  French 
otherwise.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  results  it  is  very  absurd. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  grotesque  than  the  procedure 
with  Annam  sugar,  which  could  easily  find  a  near  and  natural 
market  in  the  East,  but  which  is  shipped  to  Marseilles,  landed 
momentarily  on  the  quay  there  in  order  to  claim  (1)  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  put  it  on  an  equality  with  French  beet-root  sugar,  (2)  a 
direct  export  bounty,  and  (3)  the  “  Detaxe  de  distance,"  and,  thus 
reinforced  and  encouraged,  is  straightway  shipped  to  London 
(perhaps  in  the  very  steamer  it  came  by)  in  order  to  compete  in 
our  market  with  beet-root  sugar,  grown,  so  to  speak,  at  our 
doors,  or  with  West  India  sugar,  grown  not  so  very  far  ? 

And  with  all  this  coddling,  are  the  French  colonial  sugar- 
growers  happy  and  prosperous  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  Guadeloupe, 
which  exported  46,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  season  1889-90, 
exported  but  30,000  tons  in  1889-1900.  Martinique,  in  the 
same  period,  fell  back  from  37,000  tons  to  30,000.  No  daughters 
of  the  horse-leech  are  more  clamorous  than  these  French  colonial 
sugar-growers  in  their  cry  for  protection.  And  yet,  in  full 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  some  of  our  colonies  cry  to  the  mother 
country  for  legislation  of  a  like  fruitful  kind ! 

In  noticing  the  colonial  exhibits  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  a 
French  journal  quotes  these  magnificent  results  of  protective 
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legislation,  and  then  calmly  suggests  more  of  the  same  (to  be 
followed,  most  certainly,  by  like  results).  Yet,  in  the  very  same 
article,  the  writer  shows,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  how 
sugar  can  be  grown  without  any  protection,  without  any 
bounties,  favoured  by  no  fantastic  legislation,  but  grown  under 
absolutely  free  conditions,  with  immense  profit  to  all  concerned. 
He  says,  and  the  statement  is  true,  that  the  cost  of  making 
sugar  in  Java  is  (put  in  English  equivalents)  but  6s.  per 
cwt.,  which  leaves  on  present  market  prices  about  100  per 
cent,  to  the  producer,  “pour  lutter  contre  la  concurrence 
4trangfere.”  And  he  is  struggling,  if  we  can  call  it  struggling, 
to  such  purpose  that  the  Javanese  free  production  is  yearly 
increasing,  while  the  protected  cane  sugar-grower  in  other 
colonies,  some  of  them  equally  well  fitted  naturally  for  its 
growth,  is  struggling  indeed. 

To  the  mere  ordinary  observer,  this  would  indicate  that  the 
cure  for  other  colonial  sugar-growers’  woes  would  be  freedom 
from  fetters.  If  taxes  must  be  collected,  then  all  sugar  should 
be  taxed  alike,  and  the  best  equipped  as  regards  climate,  position, 
and  labour  should  grow  it  In  such  plaees  where  sugar  can  not 
be  grown  successfully  some  other  article  can  be  cultivated.  The 
earth  will  yield  her  increase,  in  some  kind  of  produce,  practically 
everywhere,  to  well-directed  toil  Some  people  have  an  idea  that 
they  could  occupy  higher  stations  in  life  than  have  been  allotted 
to  them,  and  are  filled  with  vain  aspirations  in  consequence,  but 
they  would  be  wiser  to  try  to  adorn  the  station  to  which  they 
have  been  called ;  more  than  likely  it  is  that  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  fetish  with  some  people  that 
sugar  must  be  grown  in  a  particular  spot  on  the  globe.  When 
the  matter  is  closely  gone  into,  however,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  in  some  way  it  is  to  the  private  interest  of  some 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  to  grow  this  sugar ;  and  as  the 
conditions  of  climate,  labour,  or  equipment  do  not  enable  him  to 
compete  with  countries  better  placed,  he  goes  to  his  Qovemment 
for  a  dole.  The  usual  pretence  is  that  the  native  population 
depends  upon  it.  Further  inquiry  will  show  that  the  craving  of 
the  native  is  not  for  hard  labour,  such  as  sugar  cultivation 
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entails,  but  to  possess  a  few  acres  of  land,  plant  it  with  bananas 
or  other  such  food-producing  trees,  and  to  lie  under  their  shade 
for  the  ripe  fruit  to  fall  into  his  mouth.  As  for  clothing,  he  can 
do  without  it. 

This  century  began  with  war  among  the  nations  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  sugar-producing  islands,  and  Great  Britain  wasted 
much  blood  and  treasure  in  the  struggle.  Contention  and  strife 
over  sugar  in  some  form  or  other  has  not  ceased  yet  At  the 
present  time  it  is  a  war  of  tariffs,  and  this  country  is  not  called 
upon  to  take  any  part  in  it.  As  the  largest  consumers  of  sugar, 
our  chief  concern  is  to  have  a  free,  cheap,  and  unrestricted  supply 
of  what  is  now  a  necessary  article  of  food,  and  this  we  are  sure 
of  so  long  as  most  countries,  whether  adapted  for  it  or  not,  are 
seized  with  a  mania  to  grow  sugar. 

True,  some  of  our  colonists,  who  have  not,  like  the  planters  in 
Java,  supplied  themselves  with  modem  machinery  and  adopted 
modem  methods,  clamour  for  this  country  to  return  to  a  system 
of  protection  and  taxation  of  food ;  but  the  West  India  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  grievances  showed  them  a 
more  excellent  way  out  of  their  troubles,  and  those  of  them  who 
have  followed  the  good  advice  are  reaping  their  reward.  A 
colonial  paper  says : — 

“  It  can  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  there  is  not  a  single  estate 
in  the  West  Indies  to-day,  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  under 
capable  management,  which  does  not  yield  an  income  quite  as  hand¬ 
some  as  an  average  industrial  concern  at  home." 

The  governor  of  Trinidad  declared,  “  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Trinidad  is,  at  the  present  moment,  more  prosperous  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.”  From  Jamaica  and  Grenada  similar  reports 
reach  us. 

But  the  virus  of  protection  is  strongly  rooted  among  our 
colonists.  They  are  in  the  same  fiscal  stage  now  that  we 
emerged  from  sixty  years  ago.  They  regard  food  as  the  fittest 
subject  for  taxation,  and  especially  when  imported.  But,  indeed, 
they  are  careful  to  tax  heavily  everything  we  sell  them,  and, 
wherever  they  can,  they  protect  in  their  tariff  any  of  their  own 
interests  or  industries.  This  too  common  characteristic  of  all 
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colonies  is  hardly  a  recommendation,  if  they  wish  this  country 
to  help  them.  British  goods  should  enjoy  the  same  fiscal  freedom 
in  our  colonies  as  colonial  goods  do  here.  Moving  in  their 
limited  spheres,  the  white  population  of  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
and  of  our  colonies  generally,  have  remained  attached  to  fiscal 
ideas  which  this  country  rejected  as  detrimental  to  the  national 
well-being  half  a  century  ago ;  and  the  governors  that  we  have 
sent  them,  instead  of  working  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  been  overcome  by  their  near  environment 
— always  the  moneyed  classes — and  acquiesced  in  perpetuating 
a  thoroughly  rotten  system  of  taxation.  But  for  the  lavish 
kindness  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  most  of  our  colonies, 
they  would,  under  their  fiscal  system,  have  been  ruined  long  ago. 

While  many  a  working-man  in  this  country  loses  what  may 
be  long-established  employment  by  the  superseding  of  his 
industry  through  some  improvement  or  change  of  fashion,  and 
no  helping  hand  is  stretched  out  to  him  or  to  his  employers  in 
what  may  be  a  real  local  disaster,  a  certain  interested  clique  in 
this  country  would  cheerfully  see  the  meagre  earnings  of  every 
working-class  household  in  this  country  taxed,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  so  that  their  private  interests  may  profit.  On 
obsoletely  equipped  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  it  takes  fourteen 
tons  of  cane  to  produce  one  ton  of  raw  sugar  unfit  for  consump¬ 
tion  until  refined;  yet  on  neighbouring  estates,  scientifically 
conducted  on  modem  lines,  eight  tons  of  cane  yield  a  ton  of 
excellent  sugar,  fit  to  go  into  direct  consumption,  and,  weight 
for  weight,  worth  30  per  cent,  more  in  the  market  than  the  other. 
In  the  first  case  the  result  is  penury  and  ruin ;  in  the  second,  a 
handsome  profit.  With  these  things  staring  them  in  the  face, 
one  is  amazed  at  the  attempts  being  made  to  put  in  trammels 
the  whole  sugar  industry  in  this  country,  for  people  whose  remedy 
is  at  their  hand.  The  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  have  never 
subsidized  the  inefficient  and  incapable  among  their  own  manu¬ 
facturers;  it  seems  wholly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
tax  themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  small  body  of  colonists  who 
refuse  to  adopt  remedies  evident  and  sufficient  to  meet  their  case. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  foreign  bounties  having 
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destroyed  the  sugar-refining  industry  in  this  country,  but  the 
matter  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Sugar-refiners  in  this 
country  benefit  (if  it  may  be  so  put)  by  the  bounties  practically 
to  the  same  extent  as  do  those  importing  refined  sugar  as  their 
raw  materiaL  German  and  Austrian  sugar  fixes  the  price  of 
the  world’s  production,  and  the  slight  difierence  between  the 
bounty  on  refined  and  raw  sugar  —  at  most  per  cwt. 
reckoned  by  intrinsic  value — is  more  than  made  up  to  the 
British  refiners  by  their  close  proximity  to  fuel  and  to  markets. 
At  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  bounty  on  Austrian  refined 
sugar,  owing  to  the  way  it  is  restricted,  is  considerably  less 
than  the  bounty  which  the  Germans  pay  on  the  raw  beet¬ 
root  sugar  with  which  British  sugar-refiners  mainly  supply 
themselves.  When  it  is  also  considered  that  something  like 
one-third  of  our  imports  of  refined  sugar  are  Austrian,  and 
receive  only  this  restricted  bounty,  it  will  be  seen  that  British 
sugar-refiners  altogether  overstate  their  grievances. 

No !  What  ousted  the  British  sugar-refiner  was  his  want  of 
alertness  and  lack  of  adaptability  to  the  public  requirements. 
About  thirty  years  ago  the  public  insisted  upon  having  dry 
refined  sugar,  which  the  Germans  promptly  supplied,  instead  of 
the  very  bad,  soft,  wet  sugar  British  refiners  insisted  on  pro¬ 
ducing.  Naturally  the  Germans  secured  the  market,  and  are  by 
adaptability  retaining  it;  for,  whenever  any  change  is  demanded 
in  sugar,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  everything  else  as  well,  the 
German  promptly  meets  it.  The  purchaser  is  the  dictator  now¬ 
adays,  and  manufacturers  are  but  his  servants  to  carry  out  his 
behests.  No  doubt,  in  time,  we  shall  learn  this  lesson  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  of  food,  it  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  to  tax  imported  cereals  and  flour  than  sugar.  A  tax 
on  imported  wheat  would  benefit  the  landowners,  and  the 
farmers  in  this  country,  who  have  leases — a  fairly  numerous 
body.  A  tax  on  sugar  would  only  benefit  a  very  few,  although  of 
a  wealthy  and  influential  class,  in  about  four  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These,  if  they  would  devote  the  wealth  and  energy 
they  are  spending  on  an  agitation  to  put  sugar  again  in  fiscal 
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fetters,  to  the  improvement  of  their  methods  of  production  and 
to  regaining  possession  of  the  market  in  this  country  which  they 
have  practically  lost  by  their  utter  wrongheadedness,  would 
very  soon  make  their  business  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

It  is  true  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  by  them  to  induce 
the  public  to  use  cane  sugar  by  pointing  out  certain  features  in 
which  it  has  an  advantage  over  its  rival  Although,  when  fully 
refined,  both  sugars  are,  by  every  test,  chemical  or  practical, 
absolutely  identical ;  yet  cane  sugar  in  a  raw  or  semi-refined 
state  has,  by  its  superior  aroma,  a  most  decided  advantage. 
Its  friends  might  make  much  more  of  this,  and  obtain  for  it  in 
the  raw  ■  or  semi-refined  state  a  higher  price,  as  a  “  fancy  ” 
article,  than  even  fully  refined  beet  or  cane  sugar.  But  not 
much  time  is  to  be  lost,  as  the  call  of  the  public  is  rapidly  con¬ 
centrating  on  a  fully  refined  sugar  of  whatever  origin,  and  the 
demand  for  semi-refined  cane  sugar  must  be  created  soon,  if  at 
all  Cane-growers  should  be  the  more  stimulated  to  prompt 
action  by  the  probability  that  in  a  very  few  years,  owing  to 
recent  discoveries,  most  beetroot  sugar  factories  will  send  out 
their  product  refined  and  fit  to  go  into  direct  consumption,  and 
that  the  numerous  special  refineries  in  Germany  will  follow  their 
British  rivab  into  oblivion.  The  adoption  of  like  scientific 
processes  should  be  the  aim  of  cane  sugar-growers,  or  another 
crisis  will  follow.  They  would  have  the  enormous  advantage 
that  a  less  high  standard  of  refining  would  enable  cane  sugar 
to  go  into  direct  consumption. 

Although  the  general  tendency  of  bounties  may  be  to  cheapen 
sugar  to  the  consumer,  yet  it  is,  after  all,  supply  and  demand  that 
really  fix  the  market  price.  If  the  supply  be  short,  the  bounty¬ 
getting  producer  will  pocket  his  own  country’s  bounty  and 
exact  a  price  probably  far  above  cost  from  the  foreign  consumer. 
Freights,  general  fEusilities,  climate,  geographical  position,  and 
especially  intelligence  scientifically  applied,  have  done  far  more 
to  cheapen  sugar  to  the  present  level  than  any  bounties.  Under 
the  incentive  of  competition,  the  cost  of  producing  cane  sugar, 
even  as  admitted  by  planters  themselves,  in  modemly  equipped 
factories,  has  been  reduced,  in  twelve  years,  from  Ifis.  to  Ss.  9d., 
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a  difference  of  78.  3d.  per  cwt,  to  which  the  German  bounty  of 
l8.  3d.  is  a  mere  flea-bite.  This  bounty  is  but  a  trifle,  and  a 
trifle  amply  compensated  to  the  tropical  sugar-grower  by  the 
climate,  the  superiority  of  the  cane  as  a  sugar-producer  in  every 
way,  and  the  cheaper  labour  at  his  command. 

If  the  Indian  Government,  a  year  ago,  instead  of  entering 
vainly  into  the  sugar  tariff  war,  had  set  itself  to  instruct  its 
subjects  how  to  grow  and  manufacture  sugar  properly,  it  would 
have  begun  a  heneflcent  work.  Instead  of  producing,  as  they 
now  do,  by  wasteful  methods  as  old  as  Abraham,  a  ton  of 
miserable  jaggery  sugar  per  acre,  the  Indian  peasantry  could,  in 
the  original  home  of  sugar,  with  ease  produce  three  or  four  tons 
of  good  sugar.  Instead  of  being  an  importer,  India  might 
become  an  exporter  of  sugar  and  add  to  the  national  wealth. 

The  whole  system  of  protective  tariffs  and  bounties  is 
thoroughly  rotten,  and  no  statesman  who  has  studied  the 
matter  would  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  this  country 
joining  in  the  tariff  war.  We  have  a  system  of  taxation  which, 
on  the  whole,  suits  us.  The  tariff  vagaries  connected  with  sugar, 
and  indulged  in  by  most  foreign  nations  and  by  our  own 
Colonies,  have  begotten  such  a  crop  of  parasitical  interests  that 
most  modem  Governments,  thinking  of  votes  rather  than  of  the 
national  welfare,  would  hesitate  to  adopt  a  rational  system  of 
taxation,  by  which  necessary  revenue  might  be  raised  and  their 
people’s  well-being  enormously  increased.  But  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  even  although  these  nations  adhere  to  some 
extent  to  protection,  if  they  had  but  the  courage  to  reduce 
taxation  on  sugar  to  a  reasonable  flgure  and  entirely  to  abolish 
bounties,  they  would  in  a  few  years  so  stimulate  their  home 
consumption  as  to  recoup  wholly  any  temporary  loss  of  revenue. 
But  for  excessive  taxation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sugar 
consumption  of  Germany  and  Austria  should  not  be  doubled, 
that  of  France  trebled,  and  that  of  other  nations  increased  in  like 
proportion,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  people ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  source  of  contention,  wrangling,  and  ill-feeling 
among  nations  would  be  removed. 
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THE  INSPECTION  OF  WOMEN’S  WORKSHOPS 
IN  LONDON:  A  STUDY  IN  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

The  resident  in  the  West  End  of  London  is  apt  to  forget  that 
London  has  not  only  the  largest  population  and  the  most 
extensive  trade  of  any  city  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is  also  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centre.  The  visitor  from  Glasgow  or 
Sheffield,  missing  the  tall  chimneys  and  the  smoke  of  these 
towns,  may  regard  London  as  merely  a  city  of  trade  and  a  city 
of  pleasure.  But,  hidden  away  among  London’s  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  population,  are  to  be  found  a  larger  number  of 
factories  and  workshops  than  in  any  other  centre.  With  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  male  workers  this  article  does  not 
concern  itself,  nor  yet  with  the  women  working  in  factories. 
But  up  and  down  London,  stowed  away  for  the  most  part  in 
back  streets,  are  to  be  found  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
workshops,  not  employing  steam  or  other  power,  in  which 
groups  of  women  are  employed  in  manufacturing  work  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  total  number  of  their  occupants  probably 
reaches  somewhere  near  a  hundred  thousand,  a  far  larger  number 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  city. 

Prior  to  1867,  the  women  in  these  workshops  were  unprotected 
by  anything  in  the  nature  of  factory  legislation.  Since  1867 
our  factory  code  has  assumed  to  protect  them  against  excessive 
hours  and  insanitary  conditions.  How  far  has  this  assumed 
legal  protection  been  made  effective  ? 

Besides  the  humanitarian  side  of  this  inquiry,  it  has  an 
interest  of  its  own  as  a  crucial  example  in  political  science. 
Factory  legislation  may  be  carried  out  either  by  the  officials  of 
the  central  government — in  England,  the  Home  Office ;  or  by 
those  of  the  local  authorities — in  London,  the  parish  vestries. 
The  practice  with  regard  to  English  factory  legislation  has  in 
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the  main  been  to  entrust  it  to  the  central  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  administration;  but  the 
women  in  workshops  have  been  twice  made  the  subject  of  a 
different  experiment  The  first  of  these  experiments  took  place 
in  1867,  when  the  execution  of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act 
of  that  year  was  entirely  entrusted  to  the  local  sanitary  authori- 
tiea  So  patent  was  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  so  completely 
did  the  London  vestries  in  particular  neglect  their  duty,  that 
Parliament  quickly  withdrew  the  power  that  had  been  given  to 
them,  and  in  1871  the  administration  of  the  Workshops  Regula¬ 
tion  Act  was  entrusted,  like  the  rest  of  factory  legislation,  to 
the  Home  Office.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  experiment 
would  have  been  enough.  But  in  1890  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sweating  System,  oblivious  of  the 
experiment  of  1867  to  1871,  suggested  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  with  regard  to 
workshops  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Home  Office  and 
entrusted  to  the  local  authorities.  The  Factory  Act  of  1891 
made  this  law.  For  nine  years,  therefore,  the  one  hundred 
thousand  women  in  London  workshops  have  had  to  rely  for 
their  protection  against  insanitary  conditions,  not  on  the  Home 
Office  and  the  factory  inspectors,  but  on  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  London  vestries. 

Under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  workshops  is  regulated  partly  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
partly  by  the  Factory  Acts;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority — ^in  London  the  vestry  or  district  board — to  enforce 
the  statutory  provisions  requiring  in  every  workshop  adequate 
cleanness,  ventilation,  cubic  space,  and  sanitary  accommodation. 
How  has  this  second  experiment  in  decentralization  succeeded  ? 
How  far  have  the  vestries  and  district  boards  carried  out  the 
work  entrusted  to  them  ? 

For  the  first  four  years  after  1891,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  forty-two  out  of  the  forty-three  local  authorities  in 
London  wholly  neglected  the  work  which  Parliament  had  given 
them  to  do  with  regard  to  workshops.  Kensington  was  the 
solitary  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  1892  there  were  in 
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Kensington  for  all  purposes  only  four  sanitary  inspectors  for 
the  whole  district.  The  medical  officer  of  health  recommended 
the  appointment  of  four  additional  inspectors,  and  in  his  Report 
said — 

Assuming  a  staff  of  eight  inspectors,  one  of  the  first  duties  that 
would  engage  mj  attention  would  be  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  I 

factories,  workplaces,  and  laundries,  as  defined  by  the  Factory  Acts.” 

The  vestry  appointed  only  two  additional  inspectors  instead 
of  four,  but,  as  the  result  of  a  request  from  the  London  County 
Council  for  information  as  to  what  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
with  reference  to  workshops,  the  vestry,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  their  medical  officer,  appointed  in  October,  1893,  two 
women  inspectors,  as  a  tentative  measure,  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Their  duty  was  to — 

**  assist  in  enforcing  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shops  Acts  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  in  the  workshops 
and  workplaces  where  women  were  employed.*’ 

At  the  expiration  of  six  months  the  appointment  was  continued 
for  the  further  period  of  one  year,  owing  to  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  women  inspectors  had  performed  their 
duties.  In  June,  1895,  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  inspectors 
was  allowed  to  lapse,  as  “  the  notion  unfortunately  got  abroad 
that  one  inspector  could  do  the  work  of  the  entire  parish.”  The 
appointment  of  the  other  inspector  was  continued  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  vestry,  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  vested 
with  the  status  of  sanitary  inspector.  Before  then  the  women 
inspectors  had  not  been  able  to  serve  their  own  notices,  this 
having  been  done  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Works  and 
Sanitary  Committee.  As  this  committee  met  only  once  in  four 
weeks,  the  women  inspectors  had  been  considerably  hampered 
in  their  work.  Dr.  Hamer,  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
London  County  Council,  in  a  Report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
and  administration  of  Kensington,  says  * — 

“  Any  one  who  visits  a  number  of  workshops  in  which  women  are 
employed  in  Kensington  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  large 
*  London  County  Council  Pcgpen,  No.  464,  1899. 
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amount  of  beneBt  which  has  accrued  from  the  work  of  the  inspectors 
during  the  last  six  years.  The  conditions  under  which  women  work 
liave  manifestly  undergone  material  improvement,  and,  in  particular, 
the  attention  which  has  been  called  to  the  question  of  overcrowding 
has  resulted  in  a  ready  compliance  with  the  statutory  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  owners  of  workshops." 

The  action  taken  by  the  Kensington  vestry  revealed  the 
existence  of  an  Mtonishing  number  of  workshops  heretofore 
unknown  either  to  the  Home  Office  or  the  vestry.  The  register 
now  contains  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  672  women’s  workshops 
situated  in  this  eminently  aristocratic  district  The  following 
table,  showing  their  number  and  distribution,  is  taken  from  the 
present  inspector’s  Report  for  the  year  1898 : — 
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23 

43 

31 

34 
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The  inspection  of  outworkers  has  not  yet  been  begun  in 
Kensington.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  such  an  urgent  matter  here  as 
it  is  in  other  districts  where  the  character  of  the  workshops  is 
different.  There  are  said  to  be  very  few  outworkers  resident 
in  Kensington  itself ;  and  as  the  majority  of  workplaces  consist 
of  laundries  and  dressmaking  establishments,  the  number  of 
outworkers  employed  by  Kensington  firms  is  also  comparatively 
small.  But,  referring  to  this  matter,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  London  CJounty  Council  says — ' 

“  It  is  desirable  that  use  should  be  made  in  Kensington  of  the  lists 
which  employers  are  required  to  keep  of  outworkers,  with  a  view  to 
the  inspection  of  the  places  in  which  they  work ;  with  an  additional 
lady  inspector  it  might  be  practicable  to  make  a  commencement  by 
instituting  periodical  visits  to  places  of  business  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  these  particulars  as  to  outworkers." 

*  See  London  County  Council  Papen,  No.  454. 
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The  example  set  by  Kensington,  admittedly  successful,  was  not 
followed  by  the  other  local  authorities.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
London,  the  Factory  Act  of  1891,  though  it  expressly  devolved 
the  whole  responsibility  for  workshops  on  the  vestries,  was 
practically  ignored.  The  medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tors  contented  themselves  with  doing  what  they  bad  always 
done  under  the  older  law — namely,  waiting  for  a  complaint 
that  a  particular  workshop  was  insanitary,  rather  than  taking 
any  initiative  in  the  matter.  As  the  majority  of  workshops 
were  unknown,  it  meant  that  there  was  no  effective  protection 
whatever  against  insanitary  conditions.  The  1891  experiment 
of  entrusting  the  enforcement  of  this  law  to  the  local  authorities 
was,  in  fact,  following  the  course  of  that  of  1867.  For  the 
second  time  it  was  demonstrated  that  to  entrust  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  workshop  legislation  exclusively  to  the  local  authorities 
is  to  make  it  a  dead  letter. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Instead  of  reclaiming  the  work 
for  the  factory  inspector,  as  had  been  done  in  1871,  the  Home 
Office  decided  to  try  putting  pressure  on  the  vestries.  The 
Factory  Act  of  1895  therefore  made  it  compulsory  for  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  inform  the  factory  inspectors  of  the 
proceedings  taken  by  them  whenever  express  notice  of  the 
existence  of  insanitary  conditions  in  workshops  had  been  given 
by  the  factory  inspectors.  At  the  same  time  the  London  County 
Council,  through  its  medical  officer  of  health,  began  to  make 
eneigetic  inquiries  of  the  vestries  as  to  what  steps  they  were 
taking  to  carry  out  the  law.  Under  this  pressure  on  both 
sides — influenced,  perhaps,  also  by  the  electoral  changes  of 
1894 — a  few  of  the  vestries  have  begun  in  the  last  few  years  to 
make  systematic  inspections  of  workshops.  These  are  Islington, 
St.  Pancras,  Hackney,  and  Marylebone — all,  be  it  noted,  north 
of  the  Thames.  Quite  recently,  inspectors  of  women's  work¬ 
shops  have  also  been  appointed  in  St.  George  the  Martyr 
(Southwark),  and  in  Poplar. 

Islington  was  one  of  the  first  sanitary  authorities  to  take  up 
the  inspection  of  outworkers,  but  the  attempt  proved  useless 
until  special  inspectors  of  workshops  were  appointed.  As  early 
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as  1892  the  medical  officer  of  health  drew  the  attention  of  the 
vestry  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
respecting  the  examination  of  the  dwellings  of  outworkers,  and 
said  that  this  would  entail  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  duties 
of  the  department,  and  would  alone  provide  work  for  at  least 
one  additional  inspector.  Nothing  was,  however,  done.  In  the 
early  part  of  1895  a  commencement  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  outworkers  employed  in  Islington, 
and  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  fourteen  sanitary  inspectors  was 
taken  off  his  district  This  caused  such  confusion  in  the  sanitary 
department  that  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
press  of  other  sanitary  work.  In  1896  the  medical  officer 
reported : — 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  tbat  neither  the  factories  and  workshops  of 
the  district  nor  the  smoke  nuisances  receive  any  attention  worth 
mentioning,  and  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected." 

The  result  of  the  persistent  recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  was  the  appointment  of  two  workshops 
inspectors,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman.  Her  duties  are  (a)  to 
inspect  all  workshops  and  workplaces  in  which  women  are 
employed ;  (5)  to  inspect  laundries ;  (c)  to  inspect  the  homes  of 
female  outworkers;  (d)  to  carry  out  such  other  duties  as  the 
medical  officer  of  health  may  direct.  The  male  inspector’s 
duties  are  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  men’s  workshops, 
bakehouses,  and  smoke  nuisances. 

Since  these  two  appointments  were  made,  an  active  inspection 
of  workshops  has  been  carried  on  in  Islington,  and  no  fewer  than 
756  workshops  in  which  “  protected  persons  ’’  aire  employed  have 
been  newly  discovered  by  the  two  inspectors,  and  notified  to  the 
Home  Office.  Of  the  1060  women’s  workshops  now  registered, 
207  are  laundries,  and  274  are  dressmaking  places.  The  character 
of  the  workshops  is  very  different  from  that  of  Kensington, 
and  the  district  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  outworkers 
who  reside  there,  but  work  for  City  or  other  firms.  During 
the  year  ending  March,  1900,  the  number  of  inspections  of 
women’s  workshops  and  laundries  was  1911,  and  the  number 
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of  reinspections  was  1420.  Workroom  cards  are  distributed, 
showing  the  number  of  persons  the  rooms  will  accommodate 
when  working  both  ordinary  and  overtime. 

The  inspection  of  outworkers  is  now  occupying  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  in  Islington.  In  1899,  103  visits  were  paid 
to  outworkers.  Notices  are  sent  round  to  the  occupiers  of 
factories  and  workshops,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  clause 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  to  the  Home  Secretary’s  Orders,  which 
require  that  lists  should  be  kept.  The  workshop  inspectors  then 
visit  the  factories  and  workshops,  and  copy  the  lists.  They  pass 
on  to  other  sanitary  authorities  the  names  and  addresses  of  out¬ 
workers  who,  though  employed  by  Islington  firms,  live  in  another 
district.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  these  names. 
The  lists  kept  by  the  employers  are  seldom  accurate,  owing  to 
the  frequent  changes  that  are  made.  Then,  again,  a  Icuge 
number  of  outworkers  residing  in  Islington  are  employed  by 
City  firms,  and  as  the  City  sanitary  authority  has  not  yet 
taken  up  the  matter,  no  lists  are  received  from  that  quarter. 
In  some  cases  work  is  given  out  to  be  done,  but  no  one  is 
employed  on  the  premises ;  such  places  are  not,  therefore,  under 
Home  Office  inspection,  and,  although  the  requirement  to 
keep  lists  of  outworkers  applies  “as  if  that  place  were  a 
workshop,”  this  clause  is  a  dead  letter  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  inspection  to  enforce  it. 

Lying  next  to  Islington  on  the  west  is  the  great  parish  of 
St.  Pancras,  swarming  with  small  workshops,  and  outworkers 
who  were  notoriously  living  under  insanitary  conditiona  In 
1893  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reported  that  no  inspection 
of  workshops  had  yet  been  made, — 

DOT  is  there  any  prospect  of  its  being  made  by  the  present  staff,  whose 
time  is  folly  occupied  with  urgent  and  routine  work.”  Again,  in  1894, 
he  reported  that,  though  all  complaints  received  were  attended  to, 
“  any  attempt  to  systematically  inspect  all  workplaces  in  St.  Pancras 
— from  premises  to  premises,  upon  the  principle  of  house-to-housc 
inspection — would  require,  if  the  inspections  were  made  twice  a  year,  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  inspectors.” 

At  last,  in  1896,  the  Health  Committee  recommended  the 
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appointment  of  two  inspectors  of  workshops.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  the  vestry,  and  a  woman  was  appointed  as 
inspector  of  laundries  and  workshops  in  which  women  are 
employed,  and  a  man  as  inspector  of  men’s  workshops  and 
bakehouses.  The  abatement  of  smoke  nuisances  also  falls  to 
the  duty  of  the  male  inspector.  A  register  of  workshops  was 
at  once  begun,  containing  particulars  of  the  situation  of  the 
premises,  the  kind  of  work  carried  on,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  occupier,  the  name  of  the  owner,  details  of  the  whole 
premises,  of  the  persons  employed,  and  of  each  workroom. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  his  Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  St.  Fancras  in  1899, 
says : —  ^ 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  inspection  of  laundries  and  of 
places  in  which  women  are  employed.  As  regards  the  general  inspec¬ 
tion  of  factories  and  workshops,  however,  of  which  it  is  estimated  there 
are  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  in  the  parish,  it  transpires 
that  the  officer  who  is  concerned  with  them  has  much  of  his  time  taken 
up  with  the  inspection  of  bakehouses,  and  is  further  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  dealing  with  smoke  nuisances  and  for  any  duties  that  may 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  abatement  of  nuisances  caused  by  steam- 
whistles  and  steam-trumpets.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
he  has  only  been  able  hitherto  to  inspect  about  a  quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  parish,  the  workshops 
inspected  being  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  south  division  of  St. 
Fancras,  although  those  in  Euston  Road  and  a  few  streets  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Euston  Road  have  also  been  visited.  The  workshops 
of  north-east  and  west  St.  Fancras  have  thus,  of  necessity,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been,  to  a  large  extent,  neglected.” 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inspections  made 
during  the  year  1899. 
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*  London  County  Council  Papers,  No.  397. 
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With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  outworkers  the  women 
inspector  reports — 

“  I  have  visited  100  shops,  and  copied  53  lists  of  outworkers.  In 
no  shop  did  I  see  a  list  kept  in  the  prescribed  form.  I  left  a  copy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Order  with  each  employer,  with  a  view  to 
their  obtaining  proper  forms  for  future  use.  Tailors  are  the  chief 
employers  of  outdoor  labour,  and  a  few  bootmakers.  Of  the  125 
names  on  lists,  about  one-half  were  in  St.  Pancras,  the  rest  were 
distributed  among  18  districts,  the  majority  (tailors*  outworkers)  living 
in  Whitechapel.” 

On  the  other  side  of  Islington,  towards  the  east,  there 
stretches  the  vast  parish  of  Hackney.  Here,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  London  Act,  1891,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  drew  the  attention  of  the  vestiy  to 
the  fact  that,  although  complaints  were  being  attended  to,  there 
could  be  no  systematic  inspection  of  workshops  unless  an 
inspector  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  was  done 
until  1898,  when  a  woman  was  appointed  to  inspect  workshops 
where  women  are  employed,  and  the  homes  of  outworkers.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  year 
1897,  the  number  of  workshops  inspected  was  only  248,  whereas, 
during  the  first  seven  months  after  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector,  she  made  no  fewer  than  1042  inspections  and  371 
reinspections.  During  the  last  two  years,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  Hackney.  There  are  now  on  the  register  737 
workshops  in  which  women  are  employed,  and  173  laundries, 
containing  a  total  of  1343  workrooms. 

An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  deal  with  the  inspection  of 
outworkers,  though,  owing  to  stress  of  other  work,  not  much  has 
been  done  as  yet  A  register  is  being  compiled  by  copying  the 
lists  kept  by  employers.  The  names  of  those  non-resident  in 
Hackney  are  forwarded  to  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  live.  The  register  now  contains  a  list  of 
974  outworkers  resident  in  Hackney. 

Between  St  Pancras  and  Kensington  is  the  parish  of  Maryle- 
bone,  which  wants  to  supply  its  own  electric  light,  but  absolutely 
refuses  to  have  a  public  library.  For  the  first  four  years  after 
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1891  it  completely  ignored  its  duty  of  workshop  inspection. 
But  after  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1895,  the  whole 
work  relating  to  factories,  workshops,  bakehouses,  and  the 
prevention  of  smoke  nuisances  was  allotted  to  a  male  inspector, 
and,  as  fiur  as  time  permitted,  he  began  to  make  a  systematic 
inspection  of  workshops,  distributing  cards  and  ascertaining  by 
measurement  the  cubic  space  of  workshops  not  previously 
visited.  When  the  workshops  in  Marylebone  were  first  handed 
over  to  a  special  inspector,  there  were  only  125  on  the  register. 
One  year  later  this  had  been  increased  to  1095,^  with  which 
were  connected  5976  employees;  4465  of  these  were  women 
engaged  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  or  some  trade  closely 
allied  to  these.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  women 
employed,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  woman  ais  inspector  of 
women’s  workshops,  and  she  commenced  her  duties  in  the 
autumn  of  1899.  The  result  has  been  a  much  more  systematic 
inspection  than  was  before  possible. 

Marylebone  was  one  of  the  first  sanitary  authorities  to  take 
up  the  inspection  of  outworkers,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  this  by  the  present  inspector.  From  1895 
onwards  visits  have  been  paid  to  those  outworkers  residing  in 
the  district  of  whom  the  inspectors  were  cognizant.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1898  an  application  was  made  to  the  Home  Office 
to  know  whether  their  lists  might  be  consulted.  Every  facility 
was  ^ven,  but  the  materials  were  found  to  be  of  little  use  owing 
to  the  frequent  changes  of  addresses  of  the  workers.  The  next 
step  taken  was  to  apply  direct  to  the  various  employers  of 
labour.  The  lists  are  copied,  and  the  addresses  of  those  who 
live  outside  the  district  are  forwarded  to  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  their  respective  districts.  A  register  is  kept  of  the  outworkers 
resident  in  Marylebone.  The  number  now  resident  is  about 
150,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  representative  number,  as  the  in¬ 
spector  says  there  are  hundreds  who  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

These  five  parishes  —  Kensington,  Islington,  St.  Fancras, 
Hackney,  and  Marylebone — are  the  only  districts  in  London 
in  which  the  laws  relating  to  women’s  workshops  can  be  said 
*  This  number  includes  men’s  workshops. 
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to  be  even  fairly  well  enforced.  Before  special  workshop  in¬ 
spectors  were  appointed,  the  number  of  women’s  workshops  in 
these  parishes  that  were  known,  either  to  the  Home  Office  or 
to  the  vestry,  did  not  exceed  a  thousand.  There  are  now  3780 
on  the  register. 
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As  these  five  parishes  comprise  about  one-fourth  of  London, 
and  extend  from  the  extreme  west  to  the  far  east,  we  may 
roughly  take  their  statistics  as  typical  of  the  whole.  In  that 
case,  we  may  infer  that  there  are,  in  London,  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  laundries  and.  workshops  employing  women.  Of  these, 
over  ten  thousand  are  unknown  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities, 
and  are  without  any  sanitary  inspection  whatever.  Probably, 
too,  if  South  London  is  like  North  London,  at  least  five  thousand 
of  them  are  not  on  the  Home  Office  registers,  and  are  therefore 
free  from  the  visits  of  the  factory  inspectors. 

In  fact,  in  thirty-three  out  of  the  forty-three  districts  into 
which  London  is,  for  sanitary  purposes,  divided,  the  inspection 
of  women’s  workshops  in  1900  is  scarcely  more  effective  than 
it  was  in  1867.  It  is  true  that  in  Hammersmith,  the  Strand, 
and  the  City,  the  inspection  of  workshops  has  been  made  the 
special  work  of  one  of  the  male  inspectors,  but  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  workshops  inspector  has  other  duties  which  take  up 
a  large  part  of  his  time.  For  instance,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Hammersmith  reports  that  the  inspector  has  had  his 
time  “  so  much  taken  up  with  the  inspection  of  chimney-shafts> 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his  duties  as  workshops 
inspector.”  In  the  City,  the  inspector  of  workshops,  in  addition 
to  the  inspection  of  bakehouses  and  smoke  nuisances,  has  also 
duties  connected  with  cases  of  notified  infectious  disease. 
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In  the  other  thirty>three  local  sanitary  areas  of  London,  the 
division  of  duties  arising  under  the  Acts  relating  to  public  health, 
among  sanitary  inspectors,  is  based  on  the  plan  of  allotting  to 
each  inspector  a  portion  of  the  district,  and  in  this  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  all  duties  arising  under  the  Public  Health  and 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts.  In  such  districts  no  initiative 
is  taken  by  the  inspectors  with  regard  to  workshops.  This  means 
that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  has  been  entirely  defeated, 
for,  when  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops 
was  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  in  1891,  the  chief 
argument  brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  was  that  the  officers 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  would  have  greater  facilities  for 
discovering  the  workshops  in  the  locality.  Now,  in  districts 
where  the  sanitary  authority  merely  attends  to  complaints,  it 
is  precisely  those  workshops  in  which  insanitary  conditions 
are  most  likely  to  exist  that  escape  inspection  altogether. 
Numerous  workshops  not  yet  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Office  remain  undiscovered.  To  this  must  be  added 
men’s  workshops  and  domestic  workshops,  which  are  practically 
never  visited  by  the  factory  inspectors,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
are  exempt  from  all  except  sanitary  provisions,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  regulations  as  to  hours  are  so  loose  that 
it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  enforce  them.  The  number  of 
workshops  which  altogether  escape  inspection  from  either  the 
factory  inspectors  or  the  sanittury  inspectors  in  such  districts 
as  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Whitechapel  must  be  enormous. 
Some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  gained  by  comparing  the 
number  of  registered  workshops  in  Shoreditch  with  those  in 
the  adjoining  district  of  Hackney. 


N  timber  of  registered 

Nnmber  of  work- 

PopnUtion. 

warkahops  (men’s 
and  women's). 

shops  per  tbonaand 
oip^niation. 

Shoreditch  . . 

122,358 

432* 

3-52 

Hackney  . . 

213,044 

1530* 

7-18 

This  number  includes  factories  which  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 

sanitary  inspectors,  by  the  Home  Office,  on  account  of  structural  defects. 

*  This  number  is  far  from  representing  the  total  number  of  workshops  in  Hackney, 
as  men’s  workshops  are  visited  only  upon  complaint,  and  the  register  is  therefore 
incomplete. 
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As  Shoreditch  and  Hackney  are  both  large  industrial  centres, 
and  may  therefore  be  fairly  compared,  we  may  estimate  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  workshops  in  Shoreditch 
are  unknown  to  both  the  Home  Office  and  the  sanitary  authority. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  inefficiency 
of  workshop  legislation  is  very  largely  due  to  the  present 
system  of  administration.  The  remedy  is  either  (1)  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  do  what  it  did  in  1867,  and  withdraw  from  the 
local  authorities  the  powers  they  have  neglected,  and  hand  over 
the  whole  of  the  inspection  of  workshops  to  the  factory  inspectors, 
or  (2)  that  compulsion  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local 
authorities  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  them. 

If  the  present  dual  control  is  to  continue,  and  the  local 
authorities  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition 
of  workshops,  then  the  most  obvious  remedy  for  the  present 
neglect  is  that  the  appointment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
workshop  inspectors  should  be  made  compulsory  on  every  local 
authority  in  London,  if  not  also  elsewhere.  This  is  practically 
done  with  regard  to  sanitary  inspectors.  The  London  County 
Council  periodically  brings  pressure  to  bear  upon  those  vestries 
and  district  boards  which  have  fewer  than  one  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  to  every  2500  houses,  or  one  to  about  twenty  thousand 
population.  Though  this  standard  is  not  expressly  embodied 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Local  Government  Board  every 
now  and  then  insists  on  a  recalcitrant  vestry  increasing  its  staff 
up  to  something  like  this  proportion.  For  inspectors  of  women’s 
workshops,  the  scale  should  be  one  to  every  seventy-five 
thousand  population,  and  the  Home  Office  should  have  power 
to  enforce  their  appointment. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  would  also  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  some  quite  trifiing  amendments  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  notice  of  opening  a  workshop  and  the  lists  of  out¬ 
worker's,  now  required  to  be  sent  to  the  factory  inspector, 
should  be  sent  also  to  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  regular  interchange  of  the  outworkers’ 
lists  among  the  several  local  authorities. 

The  inspectors  of  workshops  should  have  the  power  of 
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prosecuting  without  prior  requisition,  just  as  the  factory  in¬ 
spectors  have ;  otherwise  there  can  be  no  really  effective  provision 
against  overcrowding.  The  division  of  duties  between  the  factory 
inspector  and  the  inspector  of  the  local  authority  needs  to  be 
more  clearly  defined,  and  the  present  anomalies  removed.  It  is 
clearly  absurd  that  the  set  of  officials  responsible  for  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  workshops  should  yet  have  no  direct 
control  over  enforcing  the  regulations  as  to  the  temperature  of 
the  workrooms,  or  the  extra  cubic  space  required  by  law  during 
overtime. 

There  can  be  no  hold  over  the  local  authorities  unless 
complete  and  uniform  statistics  are  furnished  by  them  of  the 
number  of  registered  workshops  in  the  district,  and  the  number 
of  inspections  made  during  the  year.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  things  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  figures  which  can  be  com¬ 
pared,  owing  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  registers  are 
compiled.  Comparisons  between  different  districts  would  be 
much  facilitated  if  the  sanitary  areas  formed  sub-districts  of  a 
factory  inspector’s  district.  At  present  these  districts  are 
divided  without  any  reference  to  the  sanitary  districts. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  reforms 
that  are  needed,  and  yet  none  of  these  found  a  place  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Bill  of  1900.  It  is  useless  to  go  on 
increasing  the  regulations  for  factories  so  long  as  the  women  in 
workshops  remain  practically  unprotected.  The  effect  is  but  to 
drive  the  work  from  the  large  and  well-regulated  factories  into 
sweaters’  dens.  Legislation,  and  legislation  alone,  is  competent 
to  cope  with  the  gigantic  evils  attending  home  work :  but 
the  whole  history  of  the  Factory  Acts  teaches  us  that  the 
success  of  this  legislation  depends  upon  the  method  of  its 
administration.  Seventy  years  ago,  when  the  Lancashire  cotton 
operatives  were  dependent  for  all  the  legal  protection  they  had 
upon  “visitors”  who  might  or  might  not  be  appointed  by 
Quarter  Sessions,  cotton  mills  were  in  very  much  the  same 
position  as  workshops  are  to-day.  Not  until  the  execution 
of  the  Factory  Acts  was  put  into  the  hands  of  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  central  government  did  the  Factory  Acts 
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become  effective.  Workshops  are  now  passing  through  the 
same  stage  as  cotton-mills  did  prior  to  1833.  Local  administra¬ 
tion  must,  in  London,  have  another  trial,  as  the  duties  of  the 
vestries  and  district  boards  will  now  pass  to  the  new  Metro¬ 
politan  borough  councils.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  legis¬ 
lature  is  making  experiments,  thousands  of  women  are,  in  flat 
defiance  of  the  law,  made  to  toil  for  excessive  hours,  under 
insanitary  conditions,  in  uninspected  workshopa 

Amt  Harrison. 


PROSPERITY-SHARING  VERSUS  PROFIT-SHARING 
IN  RELATION  TO  WORKSHOP  MANAGEMENT. 


V Y  object  m  adding  to  the  title  of  this  paper  the  words  "  in 
Relation  to  Workshop  Management”  has  been  to  exclude 
from  consideration  all  such  acts  of  an  employer  towards 
employees  as  can  only  be  correctly  described  as  acts  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  philanthropy,  or  charity.  We  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  every  aspect  of  the  great  questions  of  prosperity-sharing 
or  profit-sharing  other  than  their  effect  in  relation  to  workshop 
management.  If  prosperity-  or  profit-sharing  do  not  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  relation  to  workshop  management,  then  they 
are  charity,  and,  as  such,  would  be  most  properly  resented  by 
every  true  workman.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of 
prosperity -sharing  or  profit-sharing  give  the  employee  a  greater 
interest  in  his  work  and  make  him  a  better  man,  they  are  proved 
to  pay,  their  practice  becomes  a  sound  business  system,  and 
their  general  and  universal  adoption  is  assured  with  corre¬ 
sponding  advantages  to  all  concerned. 

To  most  people  the  words  prosperity -sharing  and  profit-sharing 
appear  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  absolutely  distinct.  A  moment’s  thought  will 
convince  us  that  it  is  one  thing  to  share  prosperity  with  others 
and  quite  another  thing  to  share  profits  with  them.  The 
former  may  often  be  carried  out  with  advantage  to  both  giver 
and  receiver,  when  the  latter  might  do  harm  to  both.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  writer  on  the  subject  of  profit- 
sharing,  product-sharing,  industrial  co-partnership,  or  other 
kindred  topics,  who  has  yet  referred  to  the  possibility  of  an 
alternative  course  such  as  prosperity-sharing.  Writers  on  the 
subject  of  profit-sharing  appear  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
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extolling  its  virtues  and  merits  as  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
admitted  failure  of  our  present  wage  system — ^its  failure  to 
interest  labour  in  the  success  of  any  undertaking  in  which 
labour  may  be  engaged.  They  appear  to  seek  out  and  record  at 
great  length  the  flowery  speeches  and  sentiments  expressed  at 
profit-sharing  functions  in  praise  of  the  system,  but  to  disregard 
the  accumulated  evidence  that  is  available  against  profit-sharing 
and  its  inherent  defects.  Nor  do  they  attempt  to  explain  the 
fact  that  after  sixty-five  years  of  devotion  from  its  adherents, 
profit-sharing  has  failed  to  receive  any  substantial  support  from 
either  employers  or  employees.  It  is  now  over  ten  years  since 
I  ventured  in  a  public  speech  to  call  in  question  the  success  of 
profit-sharing.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  then  has  only 
confirmed  the  views  I  then  held,  both  from  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  myself  accumulated  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  also  from  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  and 
especially  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  profit-sharing 
issued  in  1894. 

In  order  to  study  fairly  and  accurately  this  question,  we  will 
commence  with  a  consideration  of  that  hackneyed  expression. 
Capital  and  labour.”  Never  have  two  words  been  less  under¬ 
stood.  To  make  them  understood  and  connect  them  together  you 
must  add  the  word  “  management,”  and  make  the  phrase  read 
“  Capital,  management,  labour.”  What  are  the  fisusts  ?  We  have  all 
known  many  instances  where  labour  starting  without  capital  has 
prospered,  and  where  capital  without  labour  has  prospered.  But 
in  all  such  cases  there  has  been  good  management.  We  know  of 
instances  innumerable  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore  where  capital 
and  labour  have  joined  together  without  good  management,  but 
the  result  has  always  been  failure.  Capital  and  labour  both  are 
dependent  on  management.  Sometimes,  of  course,  capital  in¬ 
cludes  management  in  the  one  person,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  farmer,  who,  whilst  a  large  employer 
of  labour,  yet  acts  as  his  own  manager.  Labour  also  sometimes 
includes  capital,  as  in  the  case  of  those  small  industries  where 
the  proprietor  employs  no  labour.  But  capital  and  management, 
and  labour  and  management,  even  when  combined  in  one  person. 
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are  just  as  much  separate  and  distinct  properties  and  qualities  in 
such  instances  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  Isurgest  undertakings 
or  limited  liability  companies.  The  expression  therefore  “  Capital 
and  labour”  standing  alone,  and  used  to  describe  the  forces 
in  productive  energy,  is  misleading,  and  creates  an  entirely  false 
impression.  Those  of  us  who  have  Socialistic  tendencies,  and 
desire  that  the  conditions  of  labour  should  be  improved,  believing 
that  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labour  is  the  only  safe 
and  certain  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  human 
race,  reject  this  confusion  of  ideas.  Labour  has  looked  upon 
capital  as  its  sworn  enemy.  Capital  'at  the  same  time  rails 
against  labour  and  labour  leaders  as  the  foes  of  civilization, 
security,  and  prosperity,  and  prophesies  coming  disasters.  We 
regret  this  the  more  because  it  is  clear  that  capital  is  the  friend 
of  labour,  and  labour  is  the  friend  of  capital,  and  that  both  are 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  dependent  on  each  other.  It  is  bad 
management  which  is  the  sworn  foe  to  both.  Adam  Smith  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  antagonism  of  labour  towards  capital 
through  his  statement  that  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 
During  a  century  that  saying  has  been  accepted  as  the  final  word 
on  that  subject,  and  as  an  axiom  in  political  economy.  A  greater 
mistake  was  never  made,  nor  one  that  has  had  more  prejudicial 
effects  on  the  minds  of  trade  unionists  and  workingmen  generally. 
Labour  of  itself  can  never  produce  wealth ;  in  fact,  it  will  barely 
produce  sufficient  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  labourer.  But 
if  labour  is  well  directed,  if  the  fairy  of  good  management  appears 
on  the  scene,  all  is  changed,  and  labour  can  produce  and  does 
produce  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  It  is  impossible 
to  emphasize  this  point  too  strongly,  if  clear  and  right  percep¬ 
tions  of  capital  and  labour  are  to  be  arrived  at.  Even  the 
principle  of  co-operative  production  and  distribution  is  subject 
to  it,  for  you  see  its  truth  in  all  co-operative  enterprises.  There 
is  no  magic  infiuence  in  co-operation  as  a  principle.  It  does  not 
succeed  merely  because  it  is  co-operation.  Its  success  entirely 
depends  on  good  management.  The  better  the  management  the 
greater  the  success.  The  worse  the  management  the  greater 
the  failure.  Co-operative  undertakings  are  just  as  subject  to  the 
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laws  of  good  or  bad  management  as  are  undertakings  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  private  enterprise. 

Now,  having  agreed,  I  hope,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  capital  and  labour  is  incomplete  without  the  con¬ 
sideration  also  of  the  question  of  management,  let  us  examine 
the  contract  that  labour  makes  before  performing  service. 
Labour,  in  effect,  says  to  management,  “  I  cannot  afford  to  stand 
any  of  the  financial  risks  of  this  undertaking.  Nay,  I  cannot 
risk  even  payment  for  my  labour.  Tou  must  treat  me  as  the 
first  mortgagee  on  the  business,  and  see  that  I  get  paid  in  full 
whether  the  business  succeeds  or  fails.”  And  laws  have  been 
passed  by  Parliament  recognizing  the  position  taken  up  by 
labour,  and  making  labour  l^ally  first  mortgagee  for  wages  with 
prior  claim  on  all  assets.  Management  has  to  meet  this  claim 
on  the  part  of  labour,  and  does  so  fairly  and  honestly  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  labour  the  same  roles  that  prevail  in  the  case  of  all  others 
who  wish  to  stand  in  the  position  of  first  mortgagees.  Manage¬ 
ment  says,  in  effect,  to  labour,  “  I  think  I  can  arrange  for  you 
to  be  placed  in  that  very  secure  position ;  but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  I  shall  have  to  go  to  capital,  and  when  I  tell 
capital  that  you  insist  on  being  placed  in  the  position  of  first 
mortgagee,  to  be  paid  in  full  whether  the  undertaking  in  which 
you  are  engaged  succeeds  or  fails,  capital  will  most  certainly 
reply  that  if  capital  has  to  stand  all  the  losses,  capital  will  most 
strongly  object  to  you  claiming  a  share  in  the  profits  should  there 
be  any.”  Labour  agrees  to  this,  and  the  bargain  is  struck,  and 
if  the  undertaking  proves  a  failure,  no  one  wastes  a  single  word 
of  sympathy  on  capital.  Capital  wants  no  sympathy,  being 
accustomed  to  such  experiences  daily.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
undertaking  prove  successful,  then  there  is  a  very  general  out¬ 
cry  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  labour  to  a  share  of  the 
profits.  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  latter  subject, 
and  men  wax  eloquent  on  the  rights  of  labour  to  a  profit-sharing 
arrangement ;  but  not  one  single  line,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  of  loss-sharing  by 
labour,  not  even  in  those  quite  numerous  instances  where  the 
ruin  of  the  undertaking  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  action 
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of  labour.  Yet  the  one  is  as  reasonable  as  the  other,  viewed 
from  the  standard  of  the  contract  entered  into.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  logical  view  of  the  position  occupied  by  labour 
with  reference  to  claims  for  a  share  of  profits,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  generally  overlooked.  But  not  only  is  the  claim  that 
a  share  of  profits  should  go  to  labour  illogical,  it  is  also  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  good  management.  It  places  management  in 
a  false  position,  and  consequently  capital  has  not  generally  been 
in  favour  of  profit-sharing.  Trade  unions  have  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  that  it  places  labour  also  in  a  false  position,  and 
therefore  trade  unions  are  not  generally  in  favour  of  profit- 
sharing. 

Being  wrong  in  principle,  then,  profit-sharing  itself  has  not 
met  with  general  success,  as  a  study  of  the  excellent  Report  on 
Profit-sharing  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1894  will  prove. 
If  we  refer  to  appendix  E,  p.  134  of  this  Report,  we  find  that  61 
profit-sharing  firms  are  there  dealt  with.  Of  these  61  firms  11 
had  abandoned  profit-sharing.  By  the  remaining  50  firms 
profit-sharing  was  being  continued.  Of  the  total  of  61  firms 
there  cited,  48  firms  were  paying  either  full  trade  union  wages, 
or,  where  no  vmion  existed,  then  the  full  current  rate  of  wages, 
and  of  course  labour  was  receiving,  in  addition,  a  profit-sharing 
bonus.  We  will  dismiss  from  our  consideration  the  13  firms 
who  were  stated  not  to  be  paying  full  trade  union  or  current 
rates  of  wages,  as  in  their  case  profit-sharing  could  only  be 
correctly  described  as  a  piece  of  humbug.  Of  the  48  firms 
paying  full  wages,  trade  tmions  existed  for  labour  in  the  case  of 
27  firms,  and  labour  was  unorganized  in  the  case  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  21  firms.  No  expressions  of  the  views  of  labour  on  profit- 
sharing  in  the  case  of  these  latter  21  firms  are  recorded;  but 
we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  27  firms  where  trade  unions 
exist,  objection  to  profit-sharing  is  emphatically  made  by  trade 
unions  in  the  case  of  16  firms,  approved  in  the  case  of  10  firms, 
and  no  opinion  given  in  the  case  of  1  firm.  Let  me  repeat  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  share  of  profits  was  in  addition  to  full 
trade  union  rate  of  wages.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
grounds  of  the  objectious  raised  by  trade  unions  to  profit-sharing 
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schemes,  and  they  will  be  found  on  pp.  182-187  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Report : — 

Conditions  of  scheme  antagonistic  to  freedom  of  action  of  men, 
contrary  to  custom  of  trade,  and  opposed  to  trade  union  principles.** 
**  The  union  has  never  made  any  formal  objection,  but  has  always 
regarded  the  system  as  an  excuse  for  getting  the  men  to  work  at  high 
pressure,  and  turn  out  more  work  than  under  ordinary  conditions.** 
**  Has  a  tendency  to  rob  a  man  of  his  manly  independence,  and  to  remove 
the  scope  and  field  of  operations  of  trade  unions.**  **  Because  all  do 
not  share,  and  the  employees  know  not  what  the  profits  are  for  the  year. 
The  employer,  the  men  said,  has  speculated  and  made  heavy  losses.** 
Again,  a  fresh  ground  for  objection  is  suggested  :  **  Because  a  different 
system  of  working  has  been  introduced,  whereby  two  men  have  to  turn 
out  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  which  took  three  men  to  do.** 
“  Because  of  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  that  the  desire  of  employers 
who  introduce  the  system  is  to  weaken  the  influence  of  trade  organi¬ 
zations  upon  the  men,  and  because  it  is  believed  that  the  fact  of  a 
bonus  being  given  induces  the  men  to  either  hide  or  fail  to  take  action 
against  breaches  of  trade  union  regulations.** 

From  these  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  trade  anions  on  profit- 
sharing,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  gene¬ 
rally  view  profit-sharing  with  favour. 

Before  we  consider  profit-sharing  further,  let  us  tom  for  a 
moment  to  another  table  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  Table  V., 
p.  134,  gives  the  progress  of  British  profit-sharing  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  in  1829,  to  the  date  of  the  Report  in  1894.  From 
this  we  find  that  the  total  ascertained  number  of  British  profit- 
sharing  firms  daring  the  whole  of  that  long  period  of  sixty-five 
years  has  only  totalled  to  152  firms,  and  of  this  number  51 
firms  have  discontinued  profit-sharing,  leaving  only  101  firms 
continuing  the  system  in  1894.  The  average  duration  of  profit- 
sharing  by  44  of  the  firms  who  have  discontinued  was  five  years. 
Of  the  other  7  firms  the  duration  is  unknown.  With  reference 
to  the  causes  of  cessation,  nothing  is  known  in  5  cases,  and  in 
the  remaining  46  cases  the  following  are  the  principal  known 
causes :  Death,  liquidation,  or  dissolution — 16 ;  dissatisfaction  of 
employees — 1 ;  dissatisfaction  of  employers,  apathy  of  employees, 
disputes — 15 ;  want  of  success  or  losses — 11 ;  sundry  petty 
reasons — 3. 
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Now,  let  us  examine  the  figures  relating  to  the  101  firms 
still  continuing  to  practise  profit-sharing  in  1894,  and  we  find 
that  the  average  duration  of  profit-sharing  with  these  101  firms 
has  been  five  years  and  ten  months.  The  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  working  under  profit-sharing  conditions  in  1894  was  so 
comparatively  small,  being  only  28,000  men,  women,  and  boys, 
that  the  system  cannot  have  commended  itself  to  management  as 
efficient  from  the  point  of  view  of  management,  while  from  the 
already  cited  opinions  of  trade  unions,  and  from  the  fact  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  trade  union  has  actively  supported 
the  system  or  agitated  for  its  adoption,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  commended  itself  to  labour.  The  Report  further  states,  on 
p.  137 

‘‘  It  will  be  seen  that,  although  a  few  of  our  British  profit-sharing 
schemes  are  entitled  to  claim  that  they  have  stood  successfully  the 
test  of  a  prolonged  application  of  this  industrial  method,  yet  the  great 
majority  of  these  schemes  can  boast  but  a  comparatively  brief  exist¬ 
ence  ;  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  in  which  profit-sharing  is 
known  to  be  now  practised  by  British  employers  have  arisen  in  or  after 
the  year  1889.” 

I  am  quite  aware  that  books  on  profit-sharing,  and  newspaper 
reports  of  profit-sharing  functions,  both  British  and  American, 
continusdly  make  use  of  sentences  such  as  the  following : — 

“  The  system  of  profit-sharing  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  the  firm 
as  well  as  to  the  men.  It  was  accordingly  continued  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  establishment.”  *‘The  result  of  our  second  year’s 
experience,"  said  one  enthusiast,  ‘‘  is  that  I  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  have  found  the  true  solution  of  the  labour  problem.” 
Happy  man.  One  firm  reported  in  1887  :  “  We  believe  the  men  have 
done  better  the  past  year  because  of  our  offer  of  profit-sharing,  but  we 
expect  a  much  greater  improvement  this  year.”  But  in  1888  it  was 
stated  by  the  same  firm  :  **  While  our  business  has  been  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  past  year,  it  cannot  be  said  that  profit-sharing  has 
produced  any  marked  change  of  results.” 

Most  business  men,  however,  would  prefer  to  be  guided  by  the 
cold  figures  and  statements  contained  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Report 

Another  ominous  fact  is  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
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there  is  no  instance  in  which  profit-sharing,  after  having  been 
once  tried  by  a  firm,  and  after  such  trial  abandoned,  has  ever 
been  renewed.  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  success 
or  non-success  of  profit-sharing  to  the  character  of  the  occu¬ 
pation,  and  consequent  necessity  or  non-necessity  for  a  high 
grade  of  labour ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground 
for  this.  Really  trustworthy  statistics  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  however,  are  not  available,  nor  is  there  any  present 
possibility  of  compiling  such  statistics  owing  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  niunber  of  profit-sharing  firms  in  existence. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  profit-sharing  has  had  any  educational 
effect  in  bringing  capital  and  labour  to  a  realization  of  their 
true  position  in  relation  to  management.  The  father  of  profit- 
sharing,  M.  Leclaire,  the  house-painter  of  Paris,  laid  it  down 
at  the  outset,  when  proposing  bis  system,  that  profit-sharing 
must  tend  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the  employer’s 
profit.  That  is  to  say,  the  tendency  of  profit-sharing  must  be  to 
enlarge  the  disposable  profits  to  such  a  degree  that  the  employer 
should  be  better  off  financially  than  before.  But  the  description 
of  profit-sharing  adopted  at  the  International  Congress  on  Profit- 
Sharing,  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
important  element  in  profit-sharing,  but  merely  declares  it  to  be 
“  a  voluntary  agreement  by  virtue  of  which  an  employee  receives 
a  share,  fixed  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  an  undertaking.”  In 
M.  Leclaire’s  definition  you  have  the  practical  business  man 
clearly  shown,  and  in  the  definition  passed  at  Paris  you  have 
the  influence  of  labour  organizations  and  of  Adam  Smith’s 
statement  that  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  equally  clearly 
shown.  The  Paris  definition  makes  no  mention  of  assisting 
management  to  increase  profits  as  a  necessary  condition  prior 
to  participation  in  profita  One  cannot  but  think  that  M. 
Leclaire’s  definition  is  the  only  one  that  is  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  thoughtful  men,  whether  capitalists,  employers,  managers 
or  employees,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  manly,  independent 
basis  upon  which  labour  can  take  its  stand  when  claiming  a 
share  in  profits. 

Having  referred  to  M.  Leclaire,  let  us  examine  carefully  his 
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career,  and  especially  the  claim  of  advocates  of  profit-sharing, 
that  he  made  profit-sharing  a  stepping-stone  to  success  in  his 
business.  M.  Leclaire  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  and  fol¬ 
lower  of  his  profit-sharing  system  for  over  thirty  years.  His 
career  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  unusually  successful;  but  I 
venture  to]  assert  that  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  due  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  his  system  of  profit-sharing,  whilst 
there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  one  of  those 
men,  such  as  are  described  in  Smiles’  Self-Help,  who,  by  their 
own  inherent  force  and  ability,  work  their  way  to  the  highest 
position  in  their  callings.  Leclaire  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  was  bom  in  a  small  village,  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  Paris,  May  14,  1801.  He  left  school  at  ten  years  of  age, 
with  only  a  mere  elementary  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 
His  first  work  was  that  of  tending  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  he  worked  on  a  farm  or  as  a  mason’s 
apprentice.  At  seventeen  he  ran  away  from  home  to  Paris. 
Arrived  there  without  money  or  friends,  he  became  apprentice 
to  a  house-painter.  He  was  harshly  treated,  but  never  dreamt 
of  complaining.  He  worked  hard,  behaved  well,  and  at  twenty 
years  of  age  he  boldly  demands  3^  francs  a  day  without  board 
and  lodging ;  and  his  master,  who  has  not  been  slow  to  find  out 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  him,  grants  it.  Out  of  this  wage — 
say  16s.  9(f.  a  week  English  'money — Leclaire  saves  10s.  a  week. 
All  this  time  he  is  supplying  the  defects  of  his  lack  of  education 
by  taking  lessons,  borrowing  books  from  his  master,  and  by 
buying  others.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Leclaire  marries  a 
good  wife,  who  shares  all  his  ambitions  and  makes  him  a  happy 
home.  At  twenty-six  he  commences  business  on  his  own 
account  in  a  small  way.  His  energy  and  capacity  astonished 
every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  It  is  said  of  him 
that— 

«  whoever  worked  on  the  ladder  near  him  was  electrified  by  his  zeal. 
He  astonished  his  men,  mastered  them,  obliged  them  to  imitate  him, 
lost  not  a  minute,  and  hardly  took  time  to  eat  the  frugal  meal  that 
Madame  Leclaire  brought  him  in  a  little  basket." 

Such  a  man  was  bound  to  succeed.  In  1829  he  undertook  a 
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contract  to  paint  seven  new  houses  within  a  specified  time, 
under  forfeiture  of  20,000  francs  if  not  fulfilled.  Every  one 
thought  the  young  house-painter  mad — the  work  seemed  to  be 
impossible  of  completion  within  the  specified  time.  But  he  set 
to  work,  ofiered  his  men  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to 
complete.  He  himself  worked  with  them,  inspiring  them  with 
his  ardour.  Needless  to  say,  the  work  was  completed  within 
the  specified  time,  and  Leclaire  cleared  a  very  large  profit.  It 
was  a  great  victory,  and  even  the  memory  of  it  had  not  passed 
away  from  him  in  his  old  age,  for  he  is  said  to  have  then 
described  it  as  his  finest  stroke  of  business.  But  his  work  was 
not  only  quickly  done,  it  was  well  done  also,  so  much  so  that 
the  quality  of  his  work  attracted  the  attention  of  architects, 
and  his  business  grew  rapidly.  In  1834  he  had  to  move  to 
larger  premises,  and  counted  amongst  his  customers  the  Bank  of 
France  and  several  railway  companies.  He  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  trade,  and  his  workmen  at  this  period — 1834 — before 
ever  profit-sharing  was  even  thought  of,  were  noted  for  their 
skill  and  temperate  habits.  Such  was  his  personal  influence 
that  workmen  who  left  him  because  the  discipline  of  his  shop 
was  too  severe,  often  came  back  of  their  own  accord. 

This  short  sketch  will  give  us  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  man 
Leclaire,  the  father  of  profit-sharing,  was.  In  June,  1840,  he 
calls  together  his  best  workmen  and  explains  to  them  his 
profit-sharing  project,  and  on  August  10th  he  issues  a  circular 
asking  their  loyal  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He 
there  tells  them  forcibly  and  clearly  that  the  master’s  authority 
must  continue  undiminished. 

“  Let  no  one  imagine,”  he  says  to  them,  **  that  when  we  have  this 
association  every  one  will  be  free  to  do  what  seems  good  to  him.  No, 
gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  so  at  any  time.  Regulations  will  fix  the  rights 
and  duties  of  each  person.  ...  1  am  the  master  of  my  business.” 

Under  such  conditions,  and  with  such  a  Napoleon  to  manage  the 
business,  the  success  of  profit-sharing  seems  assured.  But  did  it 
succeed  ?  M.  Leclaire  always  expressed  himself  as  satisfied. 
Adherents  to  profit-sharing  as  a  system  always  quote  Leclaire 
as  not  only  tbe  founder  of  the  system,  but  also  as  having  proved 
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its  success.  Therefore  it  is  with  very  great  caution  that  I 
venture  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts,  which  can  be 
verified  by  reference  to  the  published  accounts  of  the  Life  of 
Ledaire.  We  must  remember  the  leaps  and  bounds  made  by 
Leclaire’s  business  prior  to  his  adoption  of  profit-sharing  in 
1840.  He  was  then  in  his  prime,  being  under  forty  years  of 
age.  Let  us  compare  its  progress,  before  and  after  his  adoption 
of  profit-sharing.  By  no  other  method  can  we  judge  of  the 
success  of  profit-sharing  as  a  system,  and  apart  from  the  master 
hand  of  Leclaire.  The  first  year’s  share  of  profits  to  Leclaire’s 
workmen  was  12,000  francs ;  the  next  year  it  was  19,700  francs ; 
and  for  the  following  five  years  it  practically  stood  stationary, 
only  increasing  during  that  period  to  20,700  francs.  The 
following  twenty-four  years,  namely  up  to  1871,  was  occupied 
in  raising  the  annual  share  of  profits  for  workmen  to  67,500 
francs.  In  1872  Leclaire, died,  and  the  firm  became  an  industrial 
co-partnership,  and  the  profits  were  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half  to  the  managers  and  capital,  and  the  remaining  half  to 
the  workmen.  But  even  under  these  apparently  favourable 
conditions  for  labour,  the  firm  does  not  grow  or  progress  as  it 
did  prior  to  the  adoption  of  profit-sharing,  for  we  find  that 
whilst  in  1872  the  firm  employed  976  workmen,  in  1886  it  only 
employed  716  workmen,  and  this  in  the  business  of  house¬ 
painting  and  decorating,  in  which  machinery  enters  less  than 
in  any  other  trade  or  occupation.  The  share  of  profits,  however, 
was  increased  enormously  after  Leclaire’s  death ;  for  whilst  in 
1872,  the  first  year  of  the  division  on  the  new  basis,  only  88,000 
francs  were  divided  amongst  976  workmen,  in  1882,  240,000 
francs  were  divided  amongst  only  998  workmen.  Now,  the 
business  of  house-painting  and  decorating  is  practically  one  of 
hand  labour,  and  therefore  this  enormous  increase  in  divisible 
profits,  without  corresponding  increase  in  number  of  workmen, 
is  not  a  healthy  sign,  but  an  unhealthy  one.  It  would  appear 
that  the  chsmge  instituted  after  Leclaire’s  death,  under  which 
the  profits  increased  so  enormously,  was  not  one  of  enlarging 
the  operations  of  the  business  and  so  increasing  the  profits  in  a 
legitimate  and  permanent  manner,  but  of  higher  profits  on  the 
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business  done.  The  higher  profits  could  not  have  been  obtained 
as  the  result  of  profit-sharing,  else  why  was  such  a  result  not 
shown  during  Leclaire’s  lifetime  ?  We  know  that  Leclaire  was 
a  keen  business  man,  pushful  in  his  conduct  of  business,  and 
eager  for  the  highest  possible  results.  But  a  man  of  Leclaire’s 
type  would  not  sacrifice  permanency  for  the  sake  of  temporarily 
higher  profits.  That  this  inflation  of  profits  was  only  temporary 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  from  this  highest  point  the  divisible 
profits  and  the  business  recede,  and  in  1886  the  firm  were 
employing  only  716  workmen  and  dividing  only  182,000  francs. 

What  interpretation  is  to  be  placed  on  this  brief  history  of 
the  father  of  profit-sharing  ?  His  greatest  success  would  appear 
to  have  been  made  before  he  adopted  profit-sharing,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  adoption  of  profit-sharing 
brought  increased  prosperity  to  his  business.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rapid  growth  of  his  business  before  the  adoption  of  profit- 
sharing  appears  to  have  received  a  marked  check  after  its 
adoption,  and  for  five  years  the  business  stood  practically 
stationary.  And  yet  the  Maison  Leclaire  is  the  Mecca  of  all 
disciples  of  profit-sharing.  I  venture  to  say  that  Leclaire  owes 
nothing  of  his  success  to  his  adoption  of  profit-sharing  or  to  his 
workmen.  It  is  the  workmen  who  owed  everything  to  this 
man,  who,  firom  the  humblest  beginnings  and  uneducated,  raised 
himself  by  the  practice  of  good  management  and  self-denial  to 
what  he  became.  I  will  conclude  this  argument  by  a  description 
of  Leclaire  when  an  old  man,  given  by  M.  Robert. 

**  Those  who  have  known  Leclaire  will  never  forget  him.  His  white 
locks,  his  large  forehead,  his  eyes  of  a  clear  sparkling  bine  under  heavy 
eyebrows,  gave  his  figure  a  remarkable  character  of  intelligence  and 
dignity.  Sturdy,  broad  shouldered,  and  set  solidly  on  his  feet,  with  the 
attitude  of  the  manager  who  is  watching  his  workmen  and  inspecting 
their  work  ;  always  master  of  himself  and  of  others  ;  venerable  and 
courteous  ;  spontaneous  in  his  enthusiasm ;  he  left  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  every  one  who  saw  and  heard  him.” 

If  profit-sharing  practised  by  such  a  man  cannot  show  a  better 
result  than  the  above,  then  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  average 
life  of  profit-sharing  schemes  being  under  six  years.  The  want 
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of  success  achieved  by  profit-sharing  arises  from  such  a  variety 
of  causes  that  it  is  difficult  to  particularize.  But  the  first  obstacle 
is  that  profits  are  not  the  direct  fruit  of  labour.  Prices  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product,  the  state  of  trade  and 
markets,  all  affect  profits.  You  could  not  make  a  labourer 
understand  why,  whilst  say  in  1890  he  worked  no  harder  than 
in  1891,  yet  in  1890  he  received  a  handsome  share  of  profits  and 
in  1891  none  at  all.  Then  how  is  criticism  by  labour  of  the 
buying  and  management  to  be  avoided  ?  Say  in  1890  the 
markets  rose  whilst  the  firm  had  large  stocks,  and  that  in  1891 
markets  either  dropped  when  the  firm  had  large  stocks,  or  rose 
when  the  firm  had  no  stocks.  Labour  will  be  contented  in  1890, 
and  discontented  and  give  trouble  in  1891.  Capital  and 
management  understand  these  circumstances,  and  accept  them 
as  a  product  of  trade  conditions,  but  not  so  labour.  This 
liability  to  criticism  of  management  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  to  profit-sharing.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
many  profit-sharing  firms  keep  as  a  profound  secret  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  profit  they  give  to  labour.  But  this  robs  profit-sharing 
of  all  merit  as  such,  and  takes  away  its  very  essence.  From 
whichever  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  consider  profit-sharing  as 
a  system,  it  appears  to  be  inherently  bad,  and  founded  on 
impossible  economical  conditions,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  arrangement  under  which  labour  declines  to  share 
in  losses  and  claims  to  be  treated  as  first  mortgagee;  and  I 
venture  to  submit  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Reports  show 
conclusively  that  it  has  met  with  very  little  support  from  either 
capital,  management,  or  labour,  and  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
trade  unions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  absolute  truth  of  this,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  rest  satisfied,  and  to  leave  the  great  question  of  capital, 
management,  and  labour  in  its present  position.  The  dry,  cold, 
contract  with  labour  made  by  management  leaves  labour  without 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  If  it  succeeds, 
that  success  does  not  directly  benefit  labour.  If  the  under¬ 
taking  fails,  labour  is  indifferent — ^it  is  no  direct  concern  of  labour. 
I  venture  to  say  that,  bad  as  is  a  false  system  of  profit-sharing. 
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this  alternative  is  equally  bad,  and  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  highest  interests  of  capital  and  management  as  well  as 
labour.  Surely  some  modification  of  the  present  mere  wage 
system  -is  possible.  Surely  some  business  method  for  drawing 
closer  together  capital,  management,  and  labour  can  be  devised. 

The  hopes  of  some  have  been  centred  in  the  co-operative 
movement.  But,  so  far,  neither  in  distributive  nor  productive 
co-operative  undertakings  has  labour  been  dealt  with  on  other 
lines  than  those  of  the  hardest  private  enterprise,  whilst  the 
position  of  management  in  co-operative  undertakings  has  been 
made  distinctly  worse  than  in  the  case  of  private  firms.  The 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  co-operative  enterprises 
have  simply  magnified  the  power  and  control  of  capital.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  co-operative  movement  the  capital  is  held  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  instead  of  a  few  capitalists,  as 
is  the  case  in  private  enterprises.  I  submit,  however,  that  that 
does  not  afiect,  and  has  not  affected,  the  influence  of  capital  in 
weakening  the  position  of  management  and  labour  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  undertakings.  The  co-operative  movement  has  failed  to 
increase  the  share  of  profits  going  to  management  and  labour, 
whilst  it  has  magnified  the  influence  of  capital  in  increasing  the 
share  of  profits  going  to  capital.  It  has  not  had  the  influence 
that  was  expected  of  it  in  improving  and  elevating  the  position 
of  labour  engaged  in  productive  or  distributive  co-operative 
undertakings. 

Tet  something  must  be  done  to  change  the  present  situation. 
If  labour  has  no  claim  to  proflt-sharing  because  it  is  unable  to 
take  any  part  in  loss-sharing,  it  yet  has  a  claim  to  a  share  in 
that  prosperity  which  its  industry  has  helped  to  create — for 
prosperity-sharing  is  entirely  distinct  from  profit-sharing.  In 
our  family  life  the  whole  household  share  in  prosperity  with  the 
head  of  the  house,  but  no  division  of  profits  is  made.  Such 
sharing  of  prosperity  makes  life  easier,  better,  brighter,  and 
higher  for  all  in  the  household ;  but  profit-sharing  would  produce 
conditions  of  criticism,  complaints,  and  dissatisfaction  which 
would  destroy  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  stability  of  the  whole 
household.  Let  us  recognize  the  family  brotherhood  of  labour 
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and  introduce  closer  bonds  between  capital,  management,  and 
labour  than  a  mere  bald  contract  for  wages.  Let  us  socialize 
and  Christianize  business  relations,  and  get  back  again  in  the 
office,  factory,  and  workshop  to  that  close  family  brotherhood 
that  existed  in  the  good  old  days  of  hand  labour.  *Let  us 
candidly  admit  that  labour  has  an  honest  and  truthful  claim  to 
a  share  in  prosperity,  and  that  by  recognizing  such  claim  capital 
will  gain  immensely,  whilst  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities 
of  management  will  be  enormously  reduced. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  for  carry¬ 
ing  prosperity-sharing  into  effect,  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  fact  that  it  must  not  degenerate  into  charity  or  philanthropy, 
but  that  the  object  must  be  the  increased  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  with  increased  prosperity  for  aU  connected  with  it.  In 
short,  to  quote,  slightly  altered,  Leclaire’s  definition  of  profit- 
sharing,  I  define  prosperity -sharing  to  be  "to  create  increased 
prosperity  by  common  effort  sufficient  to  provide  a  share  of  that 
prosperity  for  labour,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  prosperity  of 
capital  and  management.” 

The  problem  presents  great  difficulties,  for  we  have  to  avoid 
all  the  evils  and  objections  that  have  been  found  to  apply  to 
profit-sharing.  We  have  to  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the 
functions  and  sphere  of  trade  unions.  We  have  to  preserve 
management  from  being  placed  in  the  position  of  servant  to 
labour  owing  to  liability  to  criticism  and  censure.  Labour  must 
be  assured  of  freedom  of  control  from  management  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  benefits  derived  from  prosperity-sharing.  We  must 
have  some  system  more  stable  than  bonus  cheques  which  vary 
in  amount  from  year  to  year,  and  cease  altogether  in  years  of 
bad  trade,  with  all  the  consequent  disappointment  and  distrust 
by  labour  that  this  entaila  We  must  so  arrange  the  system  of 
prosperity-sharing  that  it  shall  include  within  the  scope  of  its 
benefits  the  wives  and  children  of  labour  as  well  as  labour  itself. 
And  lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  the  effect  of 
the  methods  of  prosperity-sharing  adopted  must  be  to  have  a 
distinctly  elevating  tendency  on  labour,  so  as  to  raise  labour 
both  in  the  social  and  intellectual  scale  with  increased  power 
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for  enjoyment  of  happiness  within  itself,  and  greater  power  for 
usefulness  outside  itself. 

In  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  some  reservoir  must  be 
created  into  which  the  share  of  profits  belonging  to  labour  can 
be  stored  during  prosperous  years,  to  be  more  evenly  applied 
both  over  varying  years  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  benefits 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  On  no  account  must  any 
direct  payment  to  individuals  by  means  of  bonus  arrangements 
be  made  under  a  prosperity-sharing  scheme.  This  would  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  success,  and  introduce  all  the  drawbacks  and 
objections  inherent  to  profit-sharing.  Nor  must  sums  be  credited 
to  individuals  for  their  sole  benefit.  The  funds  in  the  reservoir 
must  remain  the  property  of  the  firm  to  be  held  in  trust,  but 
without  obligation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour  at  the  time 
being  engaged  in  the  employ  of  the  prosperity-sharing  firm. 
Labour  on  ceasing  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  must  have 
no  claim  on  the  funds  set  aside  for  prosperity-sharing.  The 
funds  in  the  reservoir  or  elsewhere  must  be  agreed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  exclusively  of  labour  during  the  time  of  its  employment 
in  the  active  business  of  the  firm,  and  for  the  bestowal  of 
pensions  on  such  labour  at  the  discretion  of  the  firm  and 
without  any  power  on  the  part  of  labour  to  demand  pensions 
or  benefits  as  part  of  a  contract. 

The  benefits  of  prosperity-sharing  may  be  applied  to  labour 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  place 
here  to  attempt  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  mlea  All  that  is 
possible  to  state  is  that  contributions  out  of  the  fund  may  be 
made  to  every  scheme  that  has  for  its  object  the  social  and 
industrial  betterment  of  labour.  One  of  the  best  methods  for 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  prosperity-sharing  is  to  be 
found  in  building  cottages  to  be  let  to  labour  at  low  rentals. 
This  plan  is  most  effective  in  elevating  and  bettering  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  ensuring 
that  the  wives  and  children  shall  share  in  it.  But  this  method 
is  the  one  that  is  most  often  impossible  of  application,  and  in 
any  case  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  schemea  Contributions 
may  be  made  towards  the  building  of  clubs,  recreation  halls, 
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institutions,  summer  holidays,  winter  entertainments,  sick  and 
burial  societies,  and  hundreds  of  others.  By  contributions 
to  objects  such  as  these,  labour  enjoys  the  fullest  liberty  in 
managing  its  own  institutions  outside  the  business,  whilst  man* 
agement  is  maintained  in  its  proper  place  inside  the  business. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  there  is  one  great 
principle  governing  the  world,  which  is  that  of  self-interest. 
We  find  this  principle  nowhere  more  strongly  marked  nor 
finding  more  general  acceptance  than  in  business.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  rule  of  business.  It  shows  itself  in  the  axiom 
of  Cohden  “to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest.”  It  shows  itself  in  competition,  sometimes  healthy, 
and  sometimes  unhealthy,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  is 
known  to  all  of  us.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  self-interest. 
That  selfish  self-interest  which  is  so  short-sighted  as  to  regard 
self-interest  in  its  narrowest  sense  only  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  considerations;  and  that  broad,  intelligent  self-interest 
which  seeks  to  find  the  interests  of  self  by  regarding  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  others.  This  latter  may  be  called  enlightened 
self-interest.  By  the  practice  of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  and  superiority,  of  emula¬ 
tion  and  competition,  mankind  is  made  stronger,  more  skilful, 
more  intelligent,  and  better  able  to  maintain  an  advanced 
position.  The  law  of  enlightened  self-interest  induces  the  efibrt 
to  succeed  by  the  maintenance  of  our  life  on  the  highest  level 
of  comfort  that  can  be  produced  by  art  and  science,  music  and 
literature,  and  all  other  wise  means  of  intelligent  enjoyment 
that  make  life  worth  living.  When  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
self-interest  dies,  mankind  must,  and  will  fall  away,  and  die 
also,  just  as  certainly  as  that  the  practice  of  narrow,  selfish  self- 
interest  can  only  result  in  the  decline  of  civilization  and  of 
humanity.  The  truest  and  highest  form  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  requires  that  we  pay  the  fullest  regard  to  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  those  around  us,  whose  well-being  we  must  bind 
up  with  our  own  and  with  whom  we  must  share  our  prosperity. 
We  cannot  live  in  comfort  with  others  if  we  do  not  share  our 
comfort  with  them.  If  we  wish  men  to  be  honest  towards 
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ourselves,  we  must  be  honest  with  them.  If  we  wish  men  to 
help  us  to  achieve  prosperity,  they  must  feel  assured  that  we 
will  share  that  prosperity  with  them. 

Therefore,  if  capital  and  management  think  of  nothing  but 
their  own  narrowest,  selfish  self-interest,  without  a  thought  for 
labour;  if  they  care  nothing  for  the  comfort  or  welfare  of 
labour,  care  nothing  whether  labour  is  well  or  ill-housed,  whether 
labour  is  provided  with  opportunity  for  reasonable  and  proper 
recreation  and  relief  from  toil  or  not;  if  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  thought  only  how  to  get  the  highest  possible  in 
number  of  working  hours,  with  the  highest  possible  in  skill 
and  work  for  the  lowest  possible  in  wages:  then  capital  and 
management  are  blind  to  their  own  highest  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  and  will  fail  miserably  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  their  object. 

Also,  the  converse  of  the  above  is  equally  true.  If  labour 
considers  nothing  but  its  own  narrowest,  selfish  self-interest ;  if 
labour’s  sole  thought  is  how  to  render  the  smallest  possible 
amoxmt  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  number  of  hours  for 
the  highest  possible  wages,  without  a  single  care  whether  the 
employer  fails  or  not,  then  labour  will  some  day  have  to  pay 
the  penalty,  and  a  heavy  penalty  it  will  be.  The  employer’s 
business,  or  the  business  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  cannot 
prosper  under  such  conditions,  and  if  they  do  not  prosper, 
wages  cannot  be  maintained  for  long  on  a  basis  satisfactory 
to  labour.  But  if  labour  adopts  the  spirit  of  enlightened  and 
intelligent  self-interest,  and  if  capital  and  management  do  the 
same,  if  each  recognizes  the  principle  that  by  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  other,  they  are  taking  the  surest  means  to 
achieve  their  own  self-interest,  business  will  be  healthier, 
happiness  in  business  will  be  greater,  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  of  the  whole  country  will  be  assured,  and  the  bogey 
of  foreign  competition  will  be  laid  once  and  for  all.  I  venture 
to  submit  that  prosperity-sharing  on  the  basis  of  enlightened 
self-interest  will  secure  this. 


W.  H.  Lever. 


TRUSTS  IN  AMERICA. 


rpO  talk  of  abolishing  trusts  is  as  idle  as  to  talk  of  abolishing 
newspapers,  or  of  breaking  up  the  great  railway  systems 
and  restoring  the  many  small  ones  that  previously  existed.  The 
trust  in  America  was  bom  primarily  of  the  fierce  competition 
between  manufacturers.  If  the  tariff  in  any  way  conduced  to 
it,  it  was  only  by  building  up  manufactures  and  providing  the 
conditions  for  this  competition.  It  was  the  competition,  and  not 
the  tariff,  which  produced  the  trust.  Industries  once  consolidated 
will  never  go  back  into  private  hands.  Hostile  legislation  or 
mismanagement  may  wreck  the  present  companies,  but,  as  in 
.  the  case  of  railways,  new  capital  will  be  put  into  them  or  even 
larger  consolidations  will  spring  from  the  wreckage. 

Having  once  experienced  the  benefits  of  consolidation,  men 
will  not  voluntarily  return  to  a  system  of  individual  ownership. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  industrial  consolidation  in 
America  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  voting  trustees  the 
majority  stock  of  separate  corporations.  It  was  to  break  up 
such  trusts  that  the  Sherman  law  was  devised.  This  it  succeeded 
in  doing,  but  it  could  not  stop  the  movement.  What  then  took 
place  was  that  the  affiliated  companies  proceeded  to  take  out  a 
charter  and  organize  as  a  single  corporation. 

The  combinations  in  their  present  form  may  be  controlled  by 
law,  but  they  cannot  be  prevented  by  law.  The  moment  you 
permit  men  to  form  corporations  you  make  the  great  consolida¬ 
tions  possible,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the 
size  of  corporations.  Surely  we  would  not  abandon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  corporations,  and  seek  to  confine  business  enterprise  to 
the  limited  range  of  private  firms.  Unless  we  had  legalized 
corporations,  which  simply  provide  a  form  of  co-operation  for 
investors  and  invite  saving  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general 
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by  making  savings  profitable,  how  many  railroads  and  street 
railways,  how  many  steamship  lines,  would  we  have?  What 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  and, 
in  many  places,  of  water  and  gas  service  ? 

Unintelligent  legislation  aimed  at  trusts  is  apt  to  have  much 
more  serious  consequences  for  America  than  the  legislation 
which  helped  to  ruin  its  railways.  When  the  railways 
succumbed,  road-bed  and  rolling  stock  remained,  and  operations 
had  to  continue  if  the  franchise  was  to  be  preserved.  In 
industry  there  is  no  such  necessity,  for  the  reason  that  the 
actual  plant  often  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  industry  is  open  to  the  attack  of  foreign 
competition,  which  railways  feel  only  to  a  limited  extent.  False 
le^slation  afiecting  industry  may  permanently  cripple  it,  and 
may  transfer  it  to  a  foreign  competitor. 

Industrial  consolidation  is  as  distinctly  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  progress  as  the  harnessing  of  Niagara  or  the  control  of  other 
forces  of  nature;  and  further  great  economies  in  this  latter 
respect  are  probably  dose  within  reach.  Taken  together,  these 
two  tendencies  are  simply  meant  to  set  free  the  energies  of  men. 
As  time  goes  on  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  less  and  less 
labour  will  be  required  for  the  production  of  the  actual  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  and  that  more  time  will  become  available  for  the 
higher  pursuits.  America  has  led  the  way  in  these  great 
industrial  consolidations,  which  are  serving,  together  with 
ingenious  American  machinery,  to  give  her  a  position  of  greater 
advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  She  will  shortly  add  to 
these  two  advantages  a  more  liberal  use  of  the  great  natural 
forces  contained  in  the  land ;  and  therefore,  in  the  future,  she 
should  occupy  even  a  more  enviable  position  than  she  has  done 
in  the  past  half-century.  Her  labourers  already  enjoy  higher 
wages  than  any  people  in  the  world.  The  eminent  French 
economist,  Emile  Levasseur,  computes  that  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  the  American  workmen  is  $481.00,  as  compared 
with  $332.00  for  European  workmen.  But  we  also  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  them  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  i.e.  more 
leisure.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  take  up  here;  but  if  this 
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purpose  is  ever  accomplished,  the  economies  effected  by  consoli¬ 
dation  will  be  among  the  chief  factors  which  will  help  to  make 
good  the  temporary  loss  to  industry  resulting  from  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour. 

In  like  manner  the  question  of  the  general  conditions  of 
labour,  which  are  generally  better  in  large  than  in  small 
factories,  can  be  approached  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  by  the  great 
corporations.  And  even  if  the  corporations  are  not  inclined  to 
make  reasonable  improvements  voluntarily,  the  State  can  more 
readily  compel  them  to  do  so  than  in  the  case  of  small  private 
firms. 

It  is  repeatedly  charged  that  the  trusts  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  the  increase  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  yeara  In  a  treatise  on  the  money  problem  published  in 
1896, 1  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  fall  in  prices  had  been  due 
in  large  part  to  the  demonetization  of  silver ;  that  the  increased 
production  of  gold  had  shortly  before  steadied  prices,  and  had 
again  brought  back  prosperity  to  Europe;  and  that  only  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  honest  money  was  required  to  0{>en  the 
flood-gates  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  The  success  of 
the  sound  money  party  gave  this  needed  confidence  to  her  own 
people  and  to  the  world,  and  the  prosperity  came.  The  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  which  brought  back  prosperity  to  the 
world  necessarily  brought  with  it  an  advance  in  prices,  because 
an  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  prices  is  the  supply 
of  the  money  metal.  A  second  element  in  the  advance  of  prices 
in  America  was  the  suddenness  of  the  business  revivaL  There 
was  an  actual  dearth  of  commodities,  and,  as  everybody  wanted 
them  at  once,  we  had  a  scarcity  price,  notably  in  iron.  There  is 
no  question,  of  course,  that  in  addition  to  all  this  the  existence 
of  combinations  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  raise  prices  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do.  Two  of  these 
causes  can  be  but  temporary.  The  scarcity  price  we  have 
already  seen  disappearing  in  regard  to  the  fail  in  the  price  of 
iron  and  many  other  commodities.  The  power  of  the  trusts  to 
control  prices  has  likewise  proved  but  temporary  in  many 
instances.  UnUee  the  trust  is  enjoying  an  absolute  monorpcly 
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conferred  by  the  State,  such  as  a  patent  or  a  franchise,  or  a 
Tnonopoly  of  the  sowrces  of  supply  of  the  raw  material,  we  need 
not  fear  any  permanent  exactions  from  it  in  regard  to  prices. 
A  consolidation  which  does  not  enjoy  these  advantages  can  keep 
the  market  only  so  long  as  its  prices  do  not  show  too  much  profit 
for  possible  competitors.  Potential  competition  is  always  there 
ready  to  tom  into  real  competition,  and  to  force  a  reduction  if 
prices  are  too  high.  If  the  advance  in  prices  was  due  solely  to 
the  trusts,  why  did  cereals  advance,  and  why  is  cotton  so  high  ? 
Surely  no  trusts  control  these  commodities. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  who  has  been  active  in  organizing  some 
of  the  most  successful  trusts  in  America,  has  summarized  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  industrial  combinations  as  follows : — 

^  Raw  material  bought  in  large  quantities  is  secured  at  a  lower 
price ;  the  specialization  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  in  separate 
plants  permits  the  fullest  utilization  of  special  machinerj  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  thus  decreasing  cost ;  the  standard  of  quality  is  raised  and 
fixed  ;  the  number  of  styles  is  reduced,  and  the  best  standards  adopted  ; 
those  plants  which  are  beet  equipped  and  most  advantageously  situated 
are  run  continuously,  and  in  preference  to  those  less  favoured ;  in 
case  of  local  strikes  or  fires,  the  work  goes  on  elsewhere,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  serious  loss ;  there  is  no  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
distribution,  a  better  force  of  salesmen  takes  the  place  of  a  larger 
number,  and  the  same  is  true  of  branch  stores  ;  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale  become  more  uniform,  and  credits  through  comparisons  are  more 
safely  granted ;  the  aggregate  of  stocks  carried  is  greatly  reduced, 
thus  saving  interest,  insurance,  storage,  and  shop-wear  ;  greater  skill 
in  management  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  instead  of  a  part, 
and  large  advantages  are  realized  from  comparative  accounting  and 
comparative  administration.” 

The  last  consideration  is  a  highly  important  one.  The 
establishment  in  which  the  cost  of  production  is  the  lowest  is 
taken  as  the  standard.  Inquiry  is  immediately  set  on  foot  as  to 
why  the  cost  of  production  is  higher  in  other  establishments, 
and  the  antiquated  methods  or  antiquated  machinery  responsible 
for  U  soon  disappear. 

The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  trust  in  the  event  of  a  strike  or 
a  fire  at  one  of  its  mills  may  be  said  to  be  a  special  advantage, 
and  not  a  social  gain. 
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The  lower  price  at  which  the  raw  material  is  secured  by  the 
trust  is  a  social  gain  when  it  results,  not  from  the  elimination 
of  competition  amongst  buyers  of  that  raw  material,  but  from 
the  economy  of  handling  it  in  large  quantities,  and  transporting 
it  shorter  distances  to  factories  situated  nearer  the  source  of 
supply. 

The  many  economies  effected  by  consolidation  demonstrate 
clearly  that  it  is  a  step  forward.  Improved  organization  is 
exactly  like  improved  machinery.  Wages  ultimately  depend  on 
the  effectiveness  of  labour.  All  improvements  of  machinery 
render  labour  more  effective,  and  should  eventually  increase 
wages.  The  largest  increase  is  in  real  wages,  which  means 
what  a  man  can  buy  with  the  money  he  receives  for  his  labour ; 
but  there  is  likewise  an  important  increase  in  nominal  or  money 
wages.  An  impartial  investigator  has  calculated  that,  since 
1840,  the  money  wages  of  the  American  workman  have  increased 
82  per  cent,  while  the  real  wages  have  increased  130  per  cent 
In  other  words,  commodities  are  so  much  cheaper  that  the 
increase  in  money  wages  represents  only  three-fifths  of  the  real 
increase  in  wages. 

That  improved  machinery  has  likewise  introduced  wider 
opportunities  for  social  success  is  demonstrated  by  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  following  gainful  pursuits 
since  the  introduction  of  power-machines,  not  only  in  America, 
but  also  in  European  countries,  where  there  has  been  no  new 
land  to  occupy.  ,  No  doubt,  in  all  these  economic  changes  a  great 
deal  of  labour  is  displaced.  This  must  always  be  very  hard  on 
the  individual,  and  it  is  poor  consolation  to  him  to  know  that 
society  is  the  gainer ;  but  such  movements  are  simply  inevitable, 
and  the  net  result  is  unquestionably  an  immense  social  gain. 

The  chief  question  before  us  is  the  saving  of  waste  in  industry. 
Progress  is  simply  a  saving  of  waste,  and  society  is  concerned 
principally  with  the  net  results  of  industry.  Prices  become  a 
minor  consideration,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  net  product  of 
human  industry  is  largely  and  permanently  increased,  it  can  be 
only  as  the  concomitant  and  result  of  a  large  and  permanent 
increase  in  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
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The  proper  attitude  of  the  American  people,  therefore,  is  no 
to  destroy  and  throw  away  the  advantages  of  this  new  machinery 
— industrial  combination — but  to  control  it  cmd  make  it  serve 
their  true  interests.  As  at  present  loosely  organized,  the  trusts 
in  America  present  many  objectionable  features ;  but  these  car 
be  in  a  measure  removed  by  regulating  the  trusts  under  s 
national  law.  We  can  dememd  of  them,  for  instance,  publicity 
of  accounts.  K  necessary,  we  can  recover  for  the  people  a  part 
of  their  profit  in  the  form  of  public  revenue.  Later  on,  wher 
we  get  purer  politics  and  a  better  civil  service,  the  State  might 
safely  take  over  some  of  the  leading  enterprises,  of  course  reim¬ 
bursing  the  owners.  It  would  naturally  begin  with  the 
telegraph  and  the  railways,  and  might  then  acquire  some  of  Uu' 
leading  industrial  undertakings. 

The  American  people  are  too  sensible  to  risk  such  a  step  if 
the  present  condition  of  politica  Those  who  favour  an  extensior 
of  governmental  activities  in  this  field  must  work,  first  of  all, 
for  purer  politics.  Moreover,  this  tendency  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged,  because  private  initiative  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
characteristics  of  our  race,  and  unless  there  is  some  actual 
necessity  for  the  Government  to  enter  this  field,  it  would  be  wise 
to  keep  out.  At  present,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  drift  in  this 
direction,  due  principedly  to  the  abuses  practised  by  the  trusts. 
But  even  if  this  tendency  should  continue  to  grow,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  ultimate  future  will  see  either  one  system  or  the  other 
fully  established  by  itself,  with  respect  to  all  the  great  con¬ 
solidations  in  America.  Some  few  may  be  absorbed  in  this 
way,  whilst  others  will  go  on  successfully  as  corporations. 

The  fear  that  the  trust,  or  even  Government  ownership  of 
certain  industries,  will  limit  opportunity  and  private  initiative, 
is  not  well  founded.  In  America,  for  instance,  we  have  the* 
Government  operating  the  post-office.  Does  this  fact  injure 
American  initiative  and  opportunity  ?  In  England  we  find  the 
Government  operating  the  post-office  and  the  telegraph.  Is^ 
private  initiative  dwarfed  in  England  ?  In  Germany,  we  have 
the  Government  operating  the  post-office,  telegraphs,  railroads, 
and  express  business.  Yet  Germany  ofiers  an  example  of  the 
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i  greatest  economic  growth  and  vigorous  private  initiative ; 

and  her  industry  has  been  going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds 
4  wiitiin  the  last  generation. 

f  The  principal  aim  of  industrial  legislation  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  should  be  to  safe-guard  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
!  Fftctory  acts  and  railway  acts  limit  the  freedom  of  the  owners, 
but  they  increase  the  freedom  of  a  much  larger  body,  the 
f  I  operatives.  The  pressing  need  with  respect  to  trusts  is  to  make 
*  |it|possible  for  potential  competition  to  become  8u:tive  competi- 
1  tipn.  The  interests  of  the  community  are  not  jeopardized  by 
^^lat  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "  monopoly  of  excellence,”  which 
jffibans  superior  industrial  position  due  to  lower  prices  or  better 
-  ’fl^lity.  So  long  as  it  is  this  which  prevents  competition,  there 
is]no  cause  for  complaint  But  competition  in  the  United  States 
is  at  present  hampered  in  other  ways.  The  two  most  con- 
ijl^cuous  methods  are  the  lowering  of  prices  in  a  limited  area  in 
d^er  to  kill  off  competition,  and  the  practice  of  compelling  the 
qljilddlemaii  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  trust  in  order  to  secure 
l^antageous  terms.  The  latter  practice  is  clearly  in  restriction 
of  trade,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  The  former  may  be 
in  a  large  measure  corrected,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Prof. 
John  B.  Clark,  by  compelling  the  trusts  to  have  one  price  for  all 
In  products  which  are  uniform,  such  as  sugar,  such  a  law  would 
be  entirely  effective.  In  others,  such  as  tobacco  and  tea,  which 
t»ry  greatly  in  quality,  the  trust  might  defeat  the  law  by 
making  special  brands  for  limited  areas  in  which  competition 
iKists.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  jealously  safe-guarding  the 
^^viLeges  of  the  'potential  competitor  that  the  acti'oities  of  the 
iftate  can  he  most  beneficially  and  effectively  employed. 

Even  when  their  abuses  shall  have  been  corrected,  industrial 
ec>mbinations  will  not  be  an  unmixed  benefit ;  but  neither  is  the 

IM^tory  system  an  unmixed  benefit  Connected  with  both  are 
iherent  and  permanent  objectionable  features,  but  the  ad- 
antages  quite  dwarf  the  disadvantages. 

Ever  since  machinery  came  into  use  men  have  always  brought 
gainst  improved  machinery  the  cry  of  stifling  opportunity, 
t  displaces  labour  for  the  moment,  but  its  ultimate  result  is  to 
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rpHREE  years  ago  we  decided  to  try  to  make  some  inquiries 
at  first  hand  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  population  of 
Manchester  and  Salford.  It  was,  of  course,  obvious  from  the 
outset  that  an  inquiry  conducted  by  amateurs,  and  without 
reference  to  such  official  and  public  documents  as  might  have 
been  used,  would  be  liable  to  very  grave  defects.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  our  investigations  could  only  cover  a  very  small  area ; 
we  had  the  fear  that  we  might  be  following  altogether  im¬ 
practicable  lines,  and  that  our  search  for  information  would  be 
fruitless.  And  we  were  discouraged  by  some  of  our  friends 
from  making  a  beginning  which  was  so  little  likely  to  have  an 
end.  But  a  plan  once  formed  is  not  willingly  abandoned,  and 
a  beginning  was  made. 

The  method  adopted  was  this :  we  took  in  Manchester  twelve 
districts,  and  in  Salford  five  (these  are  distinguished  in  the 
accompanying  tables  by  the  letters  A  to  L  and  M  to  Q  respec¬ 
tively),  all  of  them  in  the  industrial  parts  of  the  two  townships. 
In  each  of  these  districts  we  chose  a  typical  street,  or  typical 
streets,  and  then  visited  house  after  house,  collecting,  so  fair  as 
we  were  able  to  elicit  them,  answers  to  a  list  of  questions  which 
we  had  drawn  up.  In  this  search  we  received  help  of  the  most 
valuable  sort  from  tbe  President  of  the  Manchester  Ladies’  Health 
Society,  by  whose  kindness  the  visitors  employed  by  the  Society 
were  instructed  to  fill  up,  after  personal  inquiry,  some  forms 
which  we  had  prepared.  A  great  part  of  the  investigation  was 
effected  in  this  way.  For  the  rest,  we  have  to  thank  some  of 
our  own  friends,  who  were  ready  to  take  the  trouble  to  carry 
out  the  inquiry  in  those  districts  which  we  could  not  touch 
oursi’tea 
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Dtitiict. 

Manchester. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

■H 

3 

(A) 

Uulme 

25 

1 

3 

(B) 

C.-on-M. 

18 

I 

4 

(C) 

St.  Oeonn’s, 
North  .. 

19 

1 

1 

4 

ID) 

Water  St  . . 

22 

_ 

■ 

3 

Ilulme 

22 

4 

1 

7 

„  (F) 

Bochdide  Rd., 
Oldham 

29 

9 

1 

2 

(0) 

Holt  Town  .. 

20 

■ 

1 

2 

(H) 

An^^l  Meadow 

21 

B 

New  CrosB, 

New  Islington 

49 

1 

2 

2 

(J) 

Rochd^  Bd. 

42 

8 

■ 

1 

A  (K) 

Ancoats  .. 

23 

H 

i 

1 

IxtndoD  Rd. . . 

37 

5 

1 

■ 

(M) 

Salford 

5 

D 

1 

22 

o  <N) 

St  Simon’s, 
Salford 

6 

1 

3 

16 

(0) 

Ordsall 

5 

i 

1 

16 

(P) 

Salford 

St  Qeotge’s, 
Pendleton 

10 

3 

B 

30 

3 

1 

1 

18 

Totals 

356 

74 

11 

131 

Cheshire 

towns. 
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Taking  first  the  name,  age,  smd  address  of  the  tenant  of  each 
house  visited,  our  questions  took  this  order:  we  inquired 
after  the  tenant’s  birthplace,  whether  it  was  Manchester  or 
Salford  or  elsewhere ;  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  district ; 
whether  his  father  and  mother  were  Manchester-  or  Salford-bom, 
and,  if  not,  where  they  were  bom;  how  many  children  the 
tenant  had ;  and  what  brought  him  to  Manchester  or  Salford. 
We  further  asked  after  the  tenant’s  usual  state  of  health,  and 
left  a  separate  column  for  “  remarka” 

When  our  forms  were  gathered  together,  we  found  that  we  had 
869  cases — 609  for  Manchester,  and  260  for  Salford.* 

The  forms  were  of  varying  value ;  in  some  districts  it  was 
noticed  that  the  tenants  knew  very  little  about  themselves,  and 
still  less  about  their  parents;  in  other  instances,  the  tenants 
were,  not  surprisingly,  reticent  as  to  subjects  which  they 
considered,  not  unreasonably,  to  be  none  of  our  bnsinesa  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  results  seemed  to  be  good.  Here  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  information  ready  to  be  sorted  and  tabulated. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  this,  and 
so  complete  our  task.  Now  we  have  done  this,  and  the  result, 
though,  of  course,  fragmentary,  seems  to  our  partial  eyes  to  have 
some  little  interest.  A  detailed  inquiry  of  this  nature  can  only 
be  conducted  on  an  adequate  scale  by  a  public  department  with 
a  staff  of  trained  workers,  but  the  conjecture  that  it  would  be 
fruitful  in  valuable  information,  not  now  accessible,  may  well  be 
made,  and  seems  to  receive  some  warrant  even  from  the  scanty 
view  of  our  private  investigation. 

Let  us  try  very  briefly  to  summsuize  some  of  the  facts  which  we 
gained.  We  shall  consider  first  the  birthplaces  of  tenants,  group¬ 
ing  the  Manchester  and  Salford  districts  (17  in  all)  together. 

We  find,  then,  that  of  our  869  tenants,  356  were  bom  in 
Manchester  and  131  in  Salford ;  74  in  Ireland,  and  11  in 
Scotland ;  14  were  bom  in  foreign  countries,  and  19  could  give 
no  information  as  to  their  birthplace. 

'The  others  were  distributed  as  follows  : — Liverpool  25,  Bolton 
7,  Preston  4,  Bury  4;  other  Lancashire  towns  37.  Leeds  6, 
•  Our  unit  is  the  tenant  or  person  who  pays  the  rent— in  most  instances,  a  »»»*» 
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Sheffield  6 ;  other  Yorkshire  towns  24.  Chester  1,  Stockport  8 ; 
other  Cheshire  towns  27.  West  Bromwich  2,  Wolverhampton  2 ; 
other  Staffordshire  towns  17.  Northern  Counties,  17 ;  Southern 
Counties,  6;  Eastern  Counties,  14;  Western  Counties,  4.  Midland 
Counties,  33 ;  London,  9 ;  Wales,  16.  Putting  the  same  facts  in 
different  ways,  we  learn,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  77 
came  from  other  Lancashire  towns,  Liverpool  alone  contributing 
25.  Yorkshire  gives  35,  Cheshire  36,  and  Staffordshire  21. 
The  Midland  Coimties  give,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  contingent ; 
but  very  few  immigrants  came  from  London,  and  hardly  any  from 
the  west  of  England.  The  number  from  the  Eastern  Counties  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  from  Walea  It  would  appeal-,  then, 
that  Manchester  and  Salford  draw  most  on  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Cheshire.  If  we  get  south  of  Staffordshire,  we  see  that  the 
stream  of  immigration  greatly  diminishes  in  volume ;  and  that 
the  proportion  between  the  influx  from  the  Northern,  as  compared 
with  that  from  the  Southern  Counties,  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  that  between  the  influx  from  the  Eastern  and  that  from  the 
Western  Counties. 

These  results  may  be  more  correctly  expressed  as  follows : — 
Of  the  whole  number  of  tenants  57*29  per  cent  were  persons  who 
had  been  bom  in  Manchester  or  Salford;  42*7  per  cent,  were 
immigrants. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  children  of  the  tenanta  Taking  all 
the  districts  together,  we  see  that  of  the  869  cases  dealt  with, 
66  were  tenants  who  had  no  children.  The  803  remaining  had, 
all  taken  together,  2639  children,  or  an  average  of  3*28  children 
to  a  household. 

Separating  Manchester  from  Salford,  we  get  the  following 
numbers : — In  Manchester,  of  609  tenants,  47  were  childless ; 
and  the  remaining  562  had,  all  taken  together,  1881  children, 
or  an  average  of  3*34  to  a  household. 

In  Salford,  of  260  tenants,  19  were  childless,  and  the  remaining 
241  had,  all  taken  together,  758  children,  or  an  average  of  3*14 
to  a  household. 

The  last  column  but  one  of  Table  I.  gives  the  total  number  of 
children  for  the  several  districts. 
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In  Table  II.  we  show  the  average  number  of  children  to  a 
family  in  each  district,  and  add  a  brief  general  description. 

TABLE  II. 


District. 

krtngt 
number  of 
Children. 

A. 

4-42 

B. 

4’31 

C. 

6-30 

D. 

377 

E. 

315 

F. 

2*16 

0. 

3*30 

H. 

4*58 

I. 

3*51 

J. 

2*06 

K. 

3-46 

L. 

2*04 

M. 

5-06 

N. 

2-98 

0. 

2-42 

P. 

1-63 

Q- 

4-46 

Oentfal  Description  of  District. 


Lower  working-class  tenants. 

Brapectable  artisans  and  clerks. 

Bad  district ;  iov-class  labourers,  and  unsuccessful  clerks. 
Respectable  artisans  and  clerks. 

Low-class  artuan  district — market-porters,  labourers. 
Low-class  artisans. 

Lowest  class  of  labourers,  and  casual  workers,  and  idlers. 
Respectable  artisan,  and  low  class  of  hawker. 

Low-class  artisan  district— very  much  like  Q. 

Better-class  labourers,  and  the  less  skilled  mechanics. 
Partly  respectable  artisans ;  pi^ly  low-class  labourers. 
Poor,  but  fairly  respectable  artisans  and  labourers. 
Low-class  artisans. 

Respectable  artisans. 

Poor,  but  furly  respectable  artisans  and  labourers. 
Respectable  artisans. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  is  highest  in  C,one  of  the 
best  districts,  and  that  M,  a  far  poorer,  but  yet  a  tolerably 
respectable  district,  falls  only  a  little  below. 

H  comes  third.  This  is  quite  the  worst  district  which  we 
have  treated.  It  is  one  in  which  common  lodging-houses  of  the 
poorest  kind  for  men  and  for  women  abound,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  living  in  one  of  these  houses, 
apart  from  wife  or  husband.  A  further  consideration  is  to  be 
made.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester  ^  recognizes 
three  great  statistical  divisions,  viz.  Manchester  township.  North 
Manchester,  and  South  Manchester.  C  belongs  to  the  third  of 
these  divisions,  and  H  to  the  first.  Now,  the  infant  mortality 
per  1000  under  one  year  was  for  all  three  divisions  together  157 ; 
the  total  being  made  up  in  this  way ; — 

M&nchester  Township  . 188 

North  Msnchester . 132 

South  Manchester . 152 

It  appears,  then,  that  H  falls  in  the  division  in  which  the  rate 

'  Report  of  the  Medical  OflBcer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  1897.  Seomd  quarter 
of  the  year. 
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of  infantile  mortality  is  highest.  Now,  we  counted,  of  course, 
children  actually  living  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  so  that  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  total  number  of  children  bom 
might  very  well  be  higher  in  H  than  in  any  of  the  districts 
which  we  have  investigated. 

We  have  already  shown  what  was  the  proportion  of  Manchester 
or  Salford-bom  tenants  to  those  who  were  bom  outside  these 
townships.  When  we  had  got  these  results,  we  went  on  to  inquire 
whether  the  tenants’  parents  were  Manchester*  or  Salford-bom 
people  or  not ;  in  how  many  cases  the  father  of  the  tenant  was 
bom  in  one  or  other  of  these  places,  and  the  mother  elsewhere ; 
and  vice  versa,  in  how  many  cases  the  mother  was  bom  in  one  or 
other  of  these  places,  and  the  father  elsewhere ;  and  in  how  many 
cases  both  of  the  parents  were  bom  elsewhere.  To  these  questions 
we  added  another,  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

The  answers  to  all  these  inquiries  are  summarized  in  Table 
IIL  But  a  few  sentences,  by  way-of  explanation,  may  be  allowed. 
It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  that  we  took  in  all  869  cases, 
i.e.  separate  tenants  or  householders — i.e.  609  for  Manchester,  and 
260  for  Salford. 

Our  inquiry  should,  accordingly,  have  embraced  for  Manchester 
the  cases  of  1218  parents  of  tenants  (or  609  couples).  Unhappily, 
our  returns  were  defective  in  two  instances,  so  that  from  this 
desired  total  we  must  deduct  four  persons  (two  couples).  And, 
further,  for  Manchester  we  found  that  seventy-six  tenants  could 
give  no  information  about  the  birthplace  of  either  of  their 
parents,  so  that  a  further  deduction  of  (76  x  2)  152  must  be 
made ;  and  there  were  twenty-four  who  could  give  information 
about  only  one  of  their  parents,  so  that  we  must  again  make  a 
deduction  of  twenty-four.  The  total  deductions  are  therefore 
(4  -I- 152  -)-  24)  180.  This  leaves  us  with  (1218  —  180  =)  1038 
instances  of  peurents  of  whose  birthplaces  some  mformation  w^ 
collected.  And  we  see  that  of  these  634  persons  were  bom  out¬ 
side  of  Manchester.  In  other  words,  of  the  tenants*  parents 
61*07  per  cent  were  immigrants. 

Now,  if  we  treat  Salford  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  we  had 
260  tenants,  and  should  therefore  have  had  statistics  for  520 
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parents ;  but  our  returns  are  defective  in  four  cases,  so  that  we 
must  deduct  eight  from  the  total.  Sixty-nine  tenants  professed 
themselves  unable  to  give  any  information  about  either  of  their 
parents,  so  that  a  second  deduction  of  138  must  be  made  j  and 
eight  could  give  information  about  only  one  of  their  parents — a 
deduction,  accordingly,  of  eight  more  must  be  made.  The  total 
deductions,  then,  amount  to  (8  -I- 138  +  8  =)  154.  So  that  the 
number  of  ascertained  cases  becomes  (520  —  154  =)  366.  Of 
theee,  259  were  persons  bom  outside  of  Salford,  so  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  immigrants  was  7076. 

But  since  the  division  between  Manchester  and  Salford  is 
arbitrary,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  mass  the  two  sets  of  figures 
together.  Our  total  of  ascertained  cases  now  becomes  (1038  -1- 
866  =)  1404. 

Fenont. 

Of  these  147  + 19  (166  couples)  were  both  bom  in  Manchester  . .  332 


And  3  +  36  (39  couples)  »  »  „  «•  Salford  . .  78 

Of  10  couples,  one  member  was  bom  in  Manchester,  and  the 

other  in  Salford . 20 

Of  8  couples,  the  husband  was  bom  in  Manchester,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  wife  being  unknown  .  8 

Of  30  couples,  the  husband  was  bom  in  Manchester,  and  the 

wife  was  bom  elsewhere  . 15 

Of  36  couples,  the  wife  was  horn  in  Manchester,  and  the 

husband  was  bom  elsewhere . 18 

Of  36  couples,  one  or  the  other  member  was  bom  in  Man¬ 
chester  or  in  Salford . 18 


Total  of  persons  bom  in  Manchester  or  Salford  . .  489 

The  result  of  the  computation  is,  then,  that  for  Manchester 
and  Salford  taken  together,  out  of  1404  cases  only  489  were 
persons  bom  in  one  or  other  of  these  townships.  The  percentage 
therefore  of  immigrants  was  65*17.  These  persons  are  the 
parents  of  the  tenants  who  were  previously  considered. 

The  percentage  of  immigrants  in  the  case  of  the  tenants  them¬ 
selves  was,  we  saw,  42*7.  The  comparison  is,  we  think,  striking. 

The  further  question,  to  which  we  have  made  reference, 
now  be  briefly  dismissed. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  Table  III.,  he  will  see  that  the  birth¬ 
places  of  “  tenants  parents  ”  are  classified  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  several  tenanta  We  divided  the  tenants  into  three  classes : 
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those  under  thirty  years  of  age;  those  over  thirty  and  under 
fifty ;  and  those  over  fifty.  In  Manchester,  we  found  that  there 
were  267  tenants  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  both  bom 
outside  Manchester  itself.  Of  these  only  33  were  persons  under 
thirty  years  of  age;  71  were  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age; 
while  no  less  than  163  were  persons  between  thirty  and  fifty 
years  old. 

For  Salford  we  obtained  a  very  similar  result.  There  were 
ninety-three  cases  of  tenants  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
both  bom  outside  of  Salford  itself.  Of  these  only  16  were  persons 
under  thirty  years  of  age ;  only  17  were  persons  over  fifty  years 
of  age ;  while  not  less  than  61  were  persons  between  thirty  and 
fifty  years  old. 

Now,  if,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  call  tenants  under 
thirty  years  of  age  the  “present  generation,”  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  stream  of  immigration  was  of  much  smaller  volume  in  the 
generation  immediately  ant^cedent  than  in  the  next  older 
generation,  and  smaller  also  (though  by  a  narrower  interval) 
than  in  the  generation  next  higher  still :  or,  more  simply — in 
the  days  of  the  grandparents  of  the  "  present  generation  *'  the 
influx  was  much  greater  than  in  the  days  of  either  their  parents 
or  their  great-grandparents. 

Table  IV.  (pp.  80,  81)  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations  of 
the  tenants,  in  the  cases  in  which  we  were  able  to  get  infor¬ 
mation.  We  shall  not  add  more  by  way  of  elucidation.  The 
tables  contain  the  information  to  which  we  venture  to  call  the 
reader’s  notice.  But  we  hope  to  be  able  at  a  later  time  to  add 
some  corollaries  to  what  we  have  now  written.  We  are,  indeed, 
very  conscious  that  the  scale  of  our  inquiry  is  very  narrow. 
Our  only  plea  for  indulgence  must  be  that,  finding  ourselves 
increasingly  interested  (though  constantly  baffled)  by  our  in¬ 
vestigations,  we  formed  the  hope  that  what  had  interested  us 
might  not  be  altogether  valueless  to  others. 

E.  T.  Campaqnac. 

C.  E.  B.  Bussell. 
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Th*  “Good  Fellowship”  Scheme  at  the  Thames  Ibonwoeks. 
— The  following  account  is  taken,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  last 
June  number  of  the  Thamet  Ironworks  Gazette — a  quarterly  magazine 
of  some  fifty  quarto  pages,  which  circulates  among  the  shareholders 
and  employees  of  the  company.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  the 
managing  director  of  the  establishment,  who  is  no  less  known  as  an 
earnest  public  philanthropist  than  as  a  competent  and  enterprising 
captain  of  industry.  About  3000  men  are  employed  in  the  Thames 
Iron  Works,  though  it  appears  that,  so  far,  not  more  than  half  of  them 
have  participated  in  the  “  good-fellowship  ”  scheme.  Still,  the  actual 
results  already  obtained  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  success  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  should  always  attend  any  such  well-considered 
plans  for  promoting  industrial  peace  and  economic  justice. 

“  Seven  years  have  passed  away  since  the  good-fellowship  scheme 
was  introduced  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  so  that  it  may  now  be 
profitable  to  make  a  retrospective  summary  of  its  workings,  and  take 
an  honest  account  alike  of  its  successes  and  its  failures. 

“  The  principles  of  good-fellowship  were  laid  down  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  remain  happily  unchanged.  Let  us  recall  them. 

“  1.  The  first  principle  is  unity.  Without  unity  no  undertaking  can 
prosper ;  a  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall. 

“  2.  The  second  principle  is  that  of  individual  interest.  A  dead  level 
of  fixed  daily  rates  without  premium  and  without  profit  tends  to 
general  stagnation  and  apathy. 

“  3.  The  third  principle  is  profit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  good 
workmen,  well  led  and  well  organized,  can  command  large  profits. 
Almost  every  job  that  comes  into  the  yard,  if  properly  handled,  might 
return  to  the  workman  more  than  the  daily  rates  upon  which  his  week’s 
wages  are  based.  Good  workmen  and  good  wages  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  good  wages  attract  good  workmen, 
and  good  workmen  make  the  profits  from  which  good  wages  can  be 
paid. 

“  4.  The  fourth  principle  is  profit-division  in  proportion  to  wages  paid. 
All  individual  bonus-payments  are  liable  to  charges  of  partiality  and 
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favouritism,  and  as  a  rule  bear  no  exact  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  job 
upon  which  they  have  been  paid. 

“  The  working  out  of  these  principles,  during  the  last  seven  years,  has 
produced  several  remarkable  results.  The  following  table  of  good- 
fellowship  dividends  and  wages  totals  since  1893  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : — 

Oood-feUowibip.  Wages  total. 


1893  £2,503  £99,066 

1894  1,112  102,465 

1895  5352  147,790 

1896  5,081  163,666 

1897  7,774  223,902 

1898  15,390  242,838 

1899  13,135  279,115 


“  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  seven  years,  since  1893,  more  than 
£60,000  has  been  paid  to  the  workmen  above  their  standard  wages, 
Avhich  are  the  highest  in  the  country,  in  the  form  of  good-fellowship 
dividends,  while  the  output  of  the  company’s  business,  as  measured  by 
wages,  has  been  nearly  trebled. 

“  The  eight-hours’  day  has  been  successfully  established,  which  in 
itself  represents  an  increase  of  wages  of  over  11  per  cent.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  such  a  reduction  of  standard 
working  hours  throughout  the  industrial  world. 

“  And  lastly,  I  think  the  real  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  good- 
fellowship  scheme  has  been  the  steady  but  sure  development  of  good 
feeling  throughout  the  yard ;  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  this  in  my  opinion  has  been  its  most  fortunate  result. 

“  The  period  of  conflicts  and  strikes  has  passed  away,  1  hope,  for 
ever  ;  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  have  been  harmonized,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works  Shipbuilding  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  has  been  extended  and  enlarged. 

“  So  much  for  the  credit  side  of  the  good-fellowship  scheme  ;  let  us 
now  consider  the  practical  difficulties  which  have  been  met,  and  which 
still  have  to  be  overcome. 

**  In  the  first  declaration  of  general  principles  it  was  recognized  that 
good-fellowship  was  not  piece-work.  ‘  The  purpose'  of  this  scheme,* 
so  ran  the  declaration,  *  is  to  increase  the  possible  earnings  of  every 
workman  in  the  yard,  but  the  principle  of  the  application  is  opposed 
to  that  of  individual  piece-work,  as  it  is  popularly  understood,  which 
makes  each  workman  wholly  independent  of  his  neighbour  and  paves 
the  way  for  many  of  the  troubles  which  have  so  long  divided  the  best 
interests  of  capital  and  labour.  Piece-work  is  too  often  the  expression 
of  solitary  selfishness,  which  is  the  death  doom  of  social  prosperity.’ 
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“  If  I  were  now  re-writing  that  first  declaration  of  principles,  I  should 
not  pen  that  last  phrase  ;  because  I  have  learned  by  experience  that 
piece-work  and  good-fellowship  are  not  antagonistic,  but  complementary 
phases  of  industrial  evolution,  and  that  there  is  room  for  both  in  the 
economy  of  business  development. 

“  I  have  long  since  learned  that  the  tradition  of  piece-work,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  shipbuilding  centres  of  the  country,  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
established  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  I  have  also  had  forced  upon  me 
that  the  good-fellowship  system  cannot  be  properly  developed  upon 
piece-work  lines. 

“  Where  the  process  of  manufacture  is  simple,  wherever  it  can  be 
completed  and  measured  up,  wherever  it  is  a  matter  of  handicraft — 
there  piece-work  is  the  best  method  for  determining  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  worknutn.  But  where  the  processes  of  manufacture 
are  complex,  where  the  finished  article  is  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
different  operations ;  where  specialized  machinery  is  brought  into  play, 
there  the  piece-work  system  is  useless,  and  the  good-fellowship  system 
takes  its  place. 

“Our  major  difficulties,  in  bringing  the  good-fellowship  system  to 
a  successful  issue,  have  arisen  from  the  tendency  to  confuse  the 
principles  of  piece-work  with  those  of  fellowship.  It  was  this  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  which  led  to  the  elaboration  of  fellowship  piece 
prices,  and  I  tremble  to  think  at  the  amount  of  unnecessary  labour 
that  has  been  expended  in  the  loyal  endeavour  to  fix  the  value  of  parts, 
which,  when  completed,  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  price  that 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  whole.  Foremen  and  timekeepers  alike  have 
borne  a  burthen,  from  which  I  hope  shortly  to  set  them  free,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  their  full  energies  to  their  proper  work  of 
forwarding  the  work  through  the  shops,  having  regard  only  to  the 
quality  of  work  and  speed  of  completion. 

“It  has  been  said  that  *  omelettes  cannot  be  made  without  the 
breaking  of  eggs,  and  that  he  who  makes  no  mistakes  will  never  make 
anything,*  and  yet,  looking  back  over  the  last  seven  years,  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  I  did  not  more  readily  recognize  the  specific  and 
org[anic  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  piece-work  and  good- 
fellowship. 

“  The  result  of  ^the  endeavour  to  assess  values  of  work  in  process 
of  completion  has  led  only  to  uncertainty  and  friction.  We  laugh  at 
the  child  who  is  always  pulling  up  a  plant  by  its  roots  to  see  whether 
it  is  growing,  but  the  complicated  assessment  of  incompleted  values  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  same  folly. 

“  Sometimes  profits  have  been  paid  upon  these  assessments  in  the 
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earlj  stages  of  work  ;  and  when  the  job  has  been  completed,  it  has 
proved  to  be  unprofitable.  Sometimes  they  have  been  withheld,  and 
general  discontent  has  been  the  result.  The  only  remedy  for  these 
difficulties  is  to  make  all  good-fellowship  profits  dependent  upon  the 
result  of  completed  contracts. 

But  with  this  method  come  certainty  and  finality.  And  further,  the 
principle  of  the  completed  contract  as  the  basis  for  fellowship  distribu¬ 
tion  creates  a  comprehensive  system  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 
Never  since  it  first  began  has  good-fellowship  included  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  labour  engaged  in  the  yard,  generally  not  more  than 
30  per  cent.  Never  has  it  included  the  costs  of  material  or 
charges,  two  most  important  factors  in  the  economy  of  production. 
For  years  I  have  sought  some  method  by  which,  not  only  labour,  but 
material  and  charges  might  be  included  under  the '  good-fellowship 
system  ;  there  are  often  larger  economies  to  be  made  in  the  saving  of  the 
costs  of  material  and  charges  than  in  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of 
labour.  The  basing  of  good-fellowship,  not  upon  the  monthly  assess¬ 
ment  of  incomplete  labour  values,  but  upon  the  annual  departmental 
contract  totals,  makes  this  inclusion  of  all  economies  at  once  simple 
and  satisfactory. 

**  I  have  been  led  to  these  conclusions  partly  by  the  complete  break¬ 
down  of  the  good-fellowship  system,  so  far  as  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  works  was  concerned.  The  tradition  of  the  engineers 
has  been  consistently  against  piece-work,  and  the  confusion  between 
good-fellowship  and  piece-work  properly  found  its  most  crushing 
exposure  in  their  department.  With  the  taking  over  of  Messrs.  Penn’s 
engineering  works,  and  the  consequent  development  of  our  engineering 
business,  this  problem  of  good-fellowship  for  the  engineers  pressed  with 
special  force  upon  my  attention. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Young  and  his  staff,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions,  which  will  doubtless,  in  due  course,  affect 
our  practice  in  other  parts  of  our  works. 

“In  the  first  place,  we  recognize  good-fellowship  as  absolutely 
separate  and  distinct  from  piece-work  ;  we  do  not  debar  piece-work  ; 
in  some  processes  it  may  be  a  useful  method  for  securing  payment  by 
results,  but  we  realize  that  for  the  complicated  and  varied  processes  of 
marine  engineering  piec&-work  as  a  rule  is  not  suitable. 

“  We  further  recognize  that  the  only  values  with  which  good-fellow¬ 
ship  can  deal  are  the  final  values  of  the  company’s  contracts,  which 
include  not  only  labour,  but  material,  charges,  and  profits. 

“  The  profits  of  a  contract  belong  to  the  company’s  shareholders,  with 
just  the  same  legitimacy  as  the  wages  on  a  contract  belong  to  the 
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workman.  Profits  are  the  payment  of  capital,  as  wages  are  the 
payment  of  labour. 

“  But  between  the  profits  of  a  contract,  and  the  costs  of  labour, 
material,  and  charges  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  margin  of 
economy,  which  may  bo  increased  or  diminished  by  the  aptitude  or 
ineptitude  of  those  who  have  the  contract  in  hand.  Foremen  and 
workmen  can  alike,  by  forethought  and  diligence,  ensure  economies  in 
the  cost  of  labour ;  the  draughtsmen  and  clerical  staff  can  generally 
lessen  the  costs  of  material ;  and  abundance  of  work,  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  successful  enterprise,  will  immediately  reduce  charges. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  manager  of  the  department,  or  the  draughts¬ 
man,  or  the  foremen,  or  the  workmen  who  can  help  to  make  these 
economies  ;  the  judicious  application  of  capital  in  the  purchase  of  new 
machinery,  in  the  erection  of  new  shops,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways 
can  help  to  produce  the  same  desirable  reduction  in  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  moot  question,  which  I  will  not  argue  here,  which 
can  do  the  most  for  the  prosperity  of  the  business,  the  company  or  its 
employees.  My  own  solution  is  that  the  profit  of  these  savings 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
and  its  employees — but  only  when  the  accounts  of  the  year  show  that 
such  profits  have  been  earned.  The  following  notes,  kindly  prepared 
for  me  by  Mr.  Young,  will  indicate  the  general  good-fellowship  scheme 
which  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  Thames  Engineering  Works,  and 
which  will,  I  hope,  after  discussion  and  experience,  lead  to  general 
satisfaction. 

“  1.  That  all  contracts  in  hand  and  undertaken  by  the  engineering 
department  are  to  be  included  in  the  scheme,  and  all  modifications 
arranged  between  the  company  and  its  clients  as  the  contracts  progress 
are  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  as  if  they  had  been  included  in  the 
original  contract,  whether  by  increase  or  decrease  in  prices. 

“  2.  That  the  estimates  prepared  for  tendering  for  all  proposed  con¬ 
tracts  are  to  be  divided  into  four  heads,  viz.  (o)  Material,  (yS)  Wages, 
(y)  Charges,  ^8)  Profit,  and  the  total  of  these  four  heads  is  to  be  the 
price  obtained  by  the  company  for  the  particular  contract  to  which  it 
refers,  and  the  total  of  the  first  three  heads  is  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
‘  estimated  cost.*  . 

“  3.  That  prime  cost  records  of  each  contract  are  to  be  kept  under 
three  heads,  (a)  Material,  (fi)  Labour,  (y)  Charges,  and  that  the  total  of 
these  prime  costs  are  to  agree  with  the  audited  accounts  of  the  company. 

“  4.  That  any  saving  effected  in  the  ‘  prime  cost,’  below  the 
estimated  cost,’  is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  company  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  company’s  employees  in  the  engineering  department 
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on  the  other  hand,  and  the  employees’  share  in  such  economy  so  made 
is  to  be  called  the  ‘  good-fellowship  bonns.’ 

“  5.  That  this  bonns  shall  be  divisible  in  certain  fixed  percentages 
among  the  following  groups  of  the  company’s  employees  : — 

“  (1.)  Quarterly  staff. 

^  (2.)  Draughtsmen,  clerks,  and  timekeepers. 

“(3.)  Foremen. 

“  (4.)  Workmen,  including  storekeepers,  watchmen,  engine  and 
boiler  attendants,  boys — in  a  word,  all  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  without  exclusion  of  any  kind. 

“6.  That  piece-work,  where  desirable,  may  be  established,  but  piece¬ 
workers  will  not  participate  in  the  good-fellowship  bonus. 

“  7.  That  the  various  amounts,  allocated  as  bonus  to  each  of  the 
different  groups  above  mentioned,  are  to  be  apportioned  to  each 
individual  in  each  group,  in  proportion  to  the  total  salary  or  wage 
received  during  the  year  or  years  in  which  the  work-  was  carried  out. 

**  8.  That  an  account  of  the  amount  of  salary  or  wage  actually 
received  during  each  year  be  kept  for  each  employee,  who  will 
thus  participate  in  the  bonus  inr  proportion  to  the  salary  or  wage  he 
has  received,  whether  continuing  in  the  employ  of  the  company  or  not. 

*‘9.  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to  prevent  the  manager  from 
subdividing  any  item  in  the  estimate  with  a  view  to  directly  iletting 
any  contract,  or  portion  of  a  contract,  to  any  particular  firm  or  group  of 
men  ;  e.g.^  in  the  case  of  fitting  the  machinery  on  board  a  ship  away 
from  the  works,  the  outdoor  wages  may  be  kept  separate  and  the 
bonns  divided  among  the  outdoor  group  direct,  provided  always  that 
no  workmen  may  participate  in  both  outdoor  and  indoor  bonuses  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  and  that  the  subdivision  shall  have  been 
included  in  the  original  estimate  of  cost. 

“  10.  The  accounts  of  good-fellowship  will  be  balanced  to  the  same 
yearly  date  as  the  company’s  books,  and  be  audited  by  a  chartered 
accountant.  All  distributions  of  bonns  will  be  made  annually,  subject 
to  such  reductions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  directors  for  the  creation 
of  a  reserve  fund. 

“  I  trust  that  these  notes  upon  the  latest  development  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  may  be  carefully  considered  by  all  whom  they  concern,  and  that 
the  result  of  their  adoption  may  be  increased  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  all  connected  with  our  works. 

“  A.  F.  Hilis.” 


Social  Pboobess  in  Denhabk. — By  her  war  with  Germany  in 
1864,  Denmark  lost,  with  the  three  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 


Tew. 

Id  the  towos. 

In  the  coontiT. 

1784 

166,880 

667,120 

1860 

382,000 

14226,000 

1880 

665,000 

1,4044)00 

1900 

922,000 

1,4784)00 

834^ 

1,969,000 

2,400,000 


From  this  it  appears  that,  in  regard  to  population,  Denmark  shows 
the  same  tendency  which  is  characteristic  of  most  European  countries 
— the  transition  from  agricultural  to  industrial  pursuits.  This  is  even 
the  case  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  figures  given  above  would 
suggest.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  almost  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  rural  population  amounted 
to  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole  population.  But  at  the  present 
time,  a  minority  of  the  population  is  occupied  with  agriculture  ;  for  of 
the  total  rural  population,  1,478,000,  only  about  1,000,000  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  agricultural  population  properly  so  called. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  trade  of  Denmark  has 
considerably  increased.  In  1748  the  mercantile  marine  numbered  but 
793  ships  ;  and  in  the  following  period  the  value  of  imports  only 
amounted  to  from  six  to  nine  million  kroner,  and  exports  to  four  or  five 
million  kroner.^  In  1896,  however,  the  country  owned  3000  sailing 
vessels  and  418  steamers  ;  and  in  1897  the  value  of  imports  bad  risen 
to  404  million  kroner,  and  that  of  exports  to  323  million  kroner. 

The  industrial  development  has  made  great  progress  since  1870. 
Before  1850  only  fourteen  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  36,620,000  kr.,  for  the  most  part  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  From  1850  to  1870  the  capital  of  these  companies  was  increased 
by  16,349,800  kr.,  and  during  the  same  period  thirty-eight  new  joint- 
stock  companies  were  formed,  with  a  capital  of  30,500,000  kr.  During 
the  decade  1870-80,  129  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  156,000,000  kr.  Thus,  in  round  figures,  the  growth  of  joint- 
stock  companies  may  be  shown  as  in  the  following  table  i— 


Tew. 

Joint-ftock  **irtnpanlfi. 

Gairttal. 

1870 

50 

Knmw. 

80,0004)00 

1883 

180  1 

2104)004)00 

1891 

250 

250,000,000 

1900 

600 

1 

j  420,000,000 
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From  1870  to  1890  the  whole  population  increased  20  per  cent. ; 
but  while  the  population  in  the  towns  increased  56*2  per  cent.,  and 
in  Copenhagen  70*8  per  cent.,  the  country  population  only  increased 
7*7  per  cent.  In  1897  the  total  population  amounted  to  2,291,000,  of 
which  548,200,  or  24  per  cent.,  were  employed  exclusively  in 
industry. 

The  industrial  population  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Masters,  directors,  managers  .  78,031 

Stewards,  clerks,  etc.  .  8,854 

Messengers,  etc.  .  7,129 

Workmen .  176,000 

Total  .  270,622 


Of  these,  42,559  are  small  masters,  who  work  without  assistance. 
The  workmen  are  distributed  among  the  larger  and  smaller 
businesses  thus  : — 


Nnmber  of  workers. . 

Firms. 

Workmen. 

Nimiber. 

Fsreeat. 

Nomber. 

Pm  cent. 

1-6 

29,291 

84-36 

58384] 

33-0 

6-10 

2335  1 

8*17 

21373 

1133 

11-20 

1384 

3*99 

19346 

11-29 

21-60 

802 

2-31 

24,662 

13-97 

260 

0*75 

18,402 

10-42 

Over  100 

165 

0-48 

34341 

19-39 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  34,241,  or  about  19^  per  cent,  of 
all  the  artisans  in  Denmark  are  engaged  in  firms  which  employ  more 
than  100  labourers,  and  these  represent  less  than  I-  per  cent,  of 
all  the  various  businesses.  77,305,  or  43*78  per  cent,  of  all  the  work¬ 
men  are  employed  by  the  1227  firms  which  have  more  than  twenty 
labourers  each,  and  which  represent  only  a  little  more  than  3^  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number. 

The  average  annual  wages  for  workmen  in  Copenhagen  were  in 


1898 

Kiomt. 

Mm«nn« .  1220-1290 

Carpenters  .  1330 

Joiners .  1350 

Typographers .  1276 

Factory  shoemakers .  1000 

Shoemakers  in  small  trades .  700-800 

Unskilled  workers  .  800-900 


In  the  country,  in  1894,  they  were  : — 
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Kroner. 


Skilled  workers . 873 

Unskilled  workers  . 681 


Of  the  industrial  workers,  36,760,  or  20  per  cent.,  are  women.  Of 
children  bound  to  go  to  school,  who  also  work  for  wages,  we  have  in 
Copenhagen  9731,  in  the  towns  11,528,  making  21,259  in  all. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  our  standard  of  measurement  for  the  land 
tax.  We  call  14,000  square  alen'  one  “tonde  land.”  A  certain 
number  of  tender  land— on  the  average  about  ten  tender  *  land — we 
call  one  tonde  hartkorn. 


The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  large  and  small  properties 
in  the  country  during  the  last  century. 


1T6S. 

18S5. 

Number  of 

Total 

Nnmberof 

Total 

propeiUeo. 

bsitkom. 

properties. 

hsitkom. 

Large  landlords  with  more  thanl 
12  tSnder  hartkorn  . .  . .  i 

705 

32,244 

2,031 

67300 

Fanners  with  less  than  12  tSnderl 
hartkorn . / 

60,515 

335,650 

71358 

267300 

Small  peasant  with  not  more  than' 
1  tSnde  hartkorn 

113319 

40,000 

Cotters  with  little  or  no  land 

78,774 

600 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  manors  have  increased  in  number  to 
the  extent  of  1326,  and  their  land  to  24,756  tender  hartkorn.  The 
number  of  farmers  has  been  increased  by  11,343,  but  their  hartkorn 
has  diminished  by  68,659  td. ;  and  finally,  the  number  of  the  small 
peasants  and  cotters  has  increased  by  173,000.  Some  of  these  cottages 
are  occupied  by  artisans  and  professional  men,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  homes  of  the  peasantry ;  but  these  represent 
only  an  insignificant  minority.  There  is,  then,  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  proletarian  homes.  Notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
siderable  migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  a  totally  new  class 
has  grown  up  in  the  country,  which  was  almost  unknown  in  former 
times — the  class  of  labourers  without  property. 

The  number  of  individuals  in  the  various  classes  in  the  country  is  as 


follows : — 

Ixitds  of  numors  and  fanners  .  470,000 

Cotters  with  land  ..  .,  ,,  ,,  ,,  SOOvOOO 

Labourers  without  land .  95,000 


‘  1  alen  =  0-8864  yard. 

*  1  tSnde  land  =  1*36  acre. 
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The  agriculture  of  Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  the  last 
century.  The  whole  of  our  area  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 
6,971,000  “tender  land,”  or  698j  Danish  square  miles.^  Since  1888, 
by  planting  heaths  and  building  dykes,  we  have  won  about  22 
Danish  square  miles  (about  100  English  square  miles). 

The  total  value  of  the  harvest  in  1898  was  330  million  kroner 
(£18,333,000).  The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  pro¬ 
duction  in  recent  years. 


1S7S-18TS. 

isss-isgs. 

HlUlmi  tonde.* 

Com  . 

19-6 

23-6 

Potatoes . 

2-7 

5-0 

Roots . 

37 

38-2 

HUUonloMla. 

Hay  . 

21 

3-2 

The  increase  in  the  stock  of  cattle  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  : — 


Yew. 

Horace. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Ptga. 

Poultry. 

Qeeae. 

1838 

1866 

1888 

1898 

325,000 

353,000 

376,000 

449,000 

855,000 

1,194,000 

1,460,000 

1,743,000 

1,645,000 

1375,000 

1,225,000 

1,074,000 

890,000 

1,066,000 

Until  far  into  the  eighties,  Denmark  was  a  corn-exporting  country, 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Our  corn  imports  now  amount  to  about 
50  million  kroner  a  year,  and  we  also  import  provisions,  seed,  and 
manures  to  the  extent  of  about  25  million  kroner. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  amount  to  : — 

Million  kroner. 


Meat  and  pork . 57 

Live  animals  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  13 

Eggs  . 13 

Butter  . 100 


The  export  of  butter  and  eggs  has  increased  as  follows  : — 


1 

Tear. 

Butter. 

Eggs- 

HilUon  Iba* 

MUliona. 

1865-1867 

9 

— 

1876-1877 

23 

25 

1885-1887 

32 

89 

1895-1897 

91 

173 

1898 

112 

241 

*  1  Danish  mile  =  4  English  miles.  *  1  tSnde  of  com  =  3  827  bushels. 
*  1  pond  =  11023  lb.  avoirdupois. 
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While  the  national  production  thus  increased,  the  value  of  the  landed 
property  at  first  rose  very  considerably,  but  afterwards  fell  a  little. 
The  price  of  a  “  tonde  hartkorn  ”  was  : — 


Tor. 

1731-1740 

1801-1806 

1885.. 

1894.. 


Knmer. 

98 

975 

6700 

5406 


It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  fall  in  values  since  1885  is 
very  seriously  felt.  And '  at  the  same  time  the  debt  has  gone  on 
increasing.  The  debt  on  landed  properties  has  increased  from  about 
30  million  kroner  in  1800  to  1274  million  kroner  in  1894.  Thus  the 
fall  of  prices  for  agricultural  products,  and  for  landed  property  pur¬ 
chased  when  prices  were  high,  has  caused  an  agricultural  crisis  here 
as  everywhere  else. 

Fernaitdo  Likderbebg. 


Notes  on  the  Jewish  Question  in  Whitechapel. — Though 
1  am  as  proud  to  write  about  Whitechapel  as  I  am  to  live  in  it,  1  must 
confess  that  I  hesitate  to  supply  the  notes  which  have  been  asked  of 
me.  For,  in  the  first  place,  my  experience  of  this  question  is  but  short  ; 
and,  secondly,  I  have  no  claim  to  speak  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  civil  parish  of  Whitechapel.  Still  1  have  been  long  enough  here 
to  remark  and  to  deplore  the  present  serious  and  dangerous  state  of 
affairs  ;  but  not  long  enough,  as  1  hope,  to  have  lost  the  proper  point  of 
view,  or  to  have  lowered  my  standard  of  what  is  equitable,  or  to  regard 
everything  as  inevitable  and  past  amendment.  May  I  say,  too,  that  I 
sincerely  trust  that  nothing  in  these  notes  may  give  a  moment’s  pain 
or  offence  to  any  Hebrew  of  whatever  condition,  whether  poor  or 
prosperous  ?  My  one  object  is  to  put  forward  the  case  as  it  appears  to 
me,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  my  fellow-Christians  in  Whitechapel, 
but  also  of  my  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-parishioners  who  are  Jews. 

To  come  now  to  closer  quarters  with  the  question,  I  feel  that  if 
I  were  asked  to  give  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  the  saying,  “  More 
sinned  against  than  sinning,”  I  should  cite  the  case  of  the  Hebrews 
who  are  my  neighbours.  Everything  that  can  possibly  bo  done  by  the 
powers  that  bo  to  delude  them  into  a  false  position  (may  I  say  into  a 
false  security  ?)  is  done.  The  Jew  upon  landing  on  our  shores  cannot 
fail  at  once  to  be  struck  with  our  complacency.  He  has  been  taught, 
perhaps,  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  upon  Christian  lines. 
He  soon  unlearns  this  lesson,  and  forms  his  own  opinion  on  the  warmth 
of  the  religious  feeling  of  that  part  of  England  in  which  he  first  finds 
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a  home.  It  is  the  Lord’s  Day,  maybe,  a  day  which  he  has  been 
taught  is  so  carefully  kept  by  the  Euglish  that  a  genial  observer  has 
written  that,  even  if  a  foreign  power  marched  into  London  one 
Saturday,  they  would  quit  it  the  following  Monday  morning,  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  dulness  of  a  London  Sunday.  But,  as  far  as  the 
streets  are  concerned,  he  sees  in  Whitechapel  no  signs  either  of 
religious  observance  or  of  industrial  rest,  for  business  is  being 
strenuously  and  blatantly  pushed  forward,  without  the  very  slightest 
heed  being  given  to  the  Christian  population,  whose  day  of  worship 
and  recreation  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Or  he  sends  his  child  to  the 
elemeutary  school,  and  he  finds  that  so  anxious  are  the  authorities  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  ^  the  predominaut  partner  ”  that  the  school 
holidays  are  arranged  so  that  they  shall  always  fall  on  the  days  of 
Hebrew  fasts  and  festivals.  The  children  of  Gentiles  who  are  anxious 
to  win  scholarships  feel  their  chance  of  success  seriously  dimiuished  by 
the  constant  breaks  in  the  autumn  term,  which  are  caused  by  the 
holidays  conuected  with  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  New  Year  (in 
September),  the  Fast  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
all  of  which  are  observed  in  twelve  Board  schools  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  overcrowding,  I  fancy  that  he  is  led  to 
assume  that  be  will  be  accorded  a  sort  of  most  favoured  nation  ” 
treatment,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  acts  accordingly.  I  may 
be  wrong  as  to  the  extent  of  this  overcrowding,  but  I  wish  those  who 
desire  an  accurate  census  of  the  nation  would  place  themselves  at  the 
doors  of  certain  selected  bouses,  whether  Gentile  or  Hebrew,  whose 
owners  have  perhaps  cards  of  “  Lodging  to  let  ”  hanging  up  in  the 
neighbouring  shops,  and  count  the  numbers  of  those  that  issue  forth. 
They  would  find,  I  think,  that  the  night  population,  both  in  Christian  ” 
and  **  Jewish  ”  streets,  was  scandalously  excessive  ;  and  that  the 
owners  of  many  of  these  fever-traps  have  practically  achieved  the  feat 
of  putting  the  contents  of  a  quart  into  a  pint,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  pay  a  rent  for  their  pint  ”  which  is  not  to  be  afibrded 
by  those  who  refrain  from  using  it  as  a  “  quart.”  However  this  may 
be,  it  is,  I  fear,  undeniable  that  rents  in  Whitechapel  and  the  district 
are  increasing  so  fast  that  only  those  who  earn  high  wages,  or  who 
freely  admit  remunerative  lodgers,  can  have  any  chance  of  paying 
them.  Indeed  the  housing  question  in  these  parts  has  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  there  are  large  blocks  of  buildings  where  **  no  English 
need  apply  ”  is  a  commonplace  legend.  Whole  streets,  too,  are  being 
bought  up  by  Hebrew  syudicates,  whose  first  act  is  to  serve  notices  to 
quit  on  all  Gentile  tenants. 
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Now,  thoagh  these  things  are  so,  I  believe  that  it  is  only  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  average  Hebrew  has  not  the  faintest  conception  that 
there  is  a  most  profound  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  may  become 
effective.  And  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  touching 
our  shores  until  he  has  fathomed  our  surrender  of  the  Sunday’s 
sanctities  and  amenities,  and  detected  our  partial  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  laws,  be  fancies  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  be  just  and  kind  to 
him,  we  shall  overlook  any  claims  to  be  considerate  to  the  Christian. 
And  so  far  have  we  proceeded  with  this  cruel  kindness — as  it  may 
well  be  called — that  he  is  very  naturally  unconscious  of  the  volcanic 
forces  that  may,  if  only  opportunity  offered,  burst  forth  and  proclaim 
themselves  only  too  plainly.  It  would  not  take  much  to  get  up  a 
Jew-hunt  down  here ;  we  are  being  literally  swallowed  up  by  the  Jews,” 
said  one  who  for  long  years  has  studied  this  subject  on  the  spot. 
“  Why  don’t  they  keep  our  laws  and  Sundays  when  they  come  to  our 
country  ?  ”  is  a  not  unreasonable  observation  which  can  be  heard  daily, 
and  can  be  only  fully  understood  when  the  bitter  feelings  behind  it 
are  adequately  realized. 

A  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Whitechapel  by  the  surrender  of 
a  territory,  so  valuable  from  its  adjacency  to  the  City  boundary,  to 
such  exceptional  conditions.  So  serious  indeed  has  the  problem 
become,  that  perhaps  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Whitechapel  is  Hebrew,  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  of  Christians 
constituting  in  the  minds  of  some  a  plea  for  their  complete  exclusion. 
Thus,  extraordinary  to  state,  there  are  some  Christians  who  would 
think  it  a  sign  of  good  statesmanship  and  citizenship  to  argue  that  this 
Whitechapel  of  ours  should  be  treated  as  an  absolutely  and  exclusively 
Jewish  quarter,  where  the  laws  and  by-laws  were  to  be  framed  and 
administered  without  any  regard  to  Christians  who  may  have  the 
temerity  to  wish  to  live  happily  within  its  limits.  This  is  the  view  in 
highest  favour  with  the  Secularist  party,  who  delight  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  that  can  encourage  them  to  say  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
not  in  request  in  any  given  district.  To  these  indeed  it  may  be  replied, 
to  alter  slightly  the  well-known  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  “  It  is  come, 
I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons  that  ‘  the 
right  of  Christians  to  live  in  Whitechapel  ’  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious. 
And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all 
people  of  discernment.”  With  this  view  I  cannot  agree.  It  is  unjust 
to  the  Christian  ;  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the 
Hebrew.  Convinced  of  this,  I  cannot  say,  “  Peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.” 
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But  DOW  I  have  nearly  ended  my  distasteful  task,  for  it  is  mos^ 
unwillingly  that  I  seem  to  write  bard  words  about  those  whose  lot  in 
life  is  none  too  happy,  and  who  find  in  England  a  liberty  and  justice 
not  elsewhere  obtainable.  Yet,  knowing  what  1  know,  it  would  not 
be  right  in  me  to  speak  smooth  things  or  prophesy  deceits.  A  very 
tlear  loaf,  a  sharp  winter  crippling  the  building  trade  and  work  on  the 
river  and  in  the  docks,  the  attention  of  the  police  being  diverted  by 
such  things  as  Trafalgar  Square  riots,  or  that  of  the  nation  by  talk  of 
invasion, — a  combination  of  these  misfortunes  might  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  anti-Semitic  disturbances  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  their  sabbath,  their  schools,  anditheir  homes,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  their  trades.  But,  excluding  the  possibility  of  a  bread  famine, 
a  work  famine,  or  mishap  to  the  Channel  Fleet,  a  house  famine  caused 
by  deficient  accommodation  and  excessive  rents,  or  an  epidemic  induced 
by  the  inevitable  overcrowding,  might  easily  have  consequences  equally 
disastrous  ;  and  though  the  optimists  may  say  that  these  dangers  seem 
distant,  we  must  remember  that  foresight  is  not  a  strong  point  with 
our  rulers  ! 

What,  then,  can  be  done  ?  'Something,  I  think,  by  not  allowing 
any  given  area  to  have  in  it  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  Hebrews.  The 
Christian  would  then  feel  more  kindly  about  them,  for  he  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  on  equal  terms  with  them.  This  plan  of  proportion,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  better  understanding,  for 
what  exasperates  the  Christian  to-day  is  the  feeling  that  a  plan  of 
literal  extermination  is  being  ruthlessly  pursued  against  him.  But 
assure  him  that  the  Hebrew  population  shall  never  exceed  the 
Christian  population,  and  he  will  feel  secure  iu  his  home,  become  less 
suspicious  in  his  sentiments,  and  more  apt  to  recognize  undoubted 
Jewish  virtues. 

The  desire  of  some  to  have  on  the  very  confines  of  the  City  an  ex¬ 
clusively  Jewish  area  seems  as  impossible  as  undesirable.  The  police 
force  will  always  be  a  Gentile  force,  but  it  would  be  a  disastrous 
discouragement  to  them  in  their  work  to  feel  that  they  could  never 
reckon  upon  the  moral  and  physical  support  of  their  fellow-Christians. 
Again,  railway,  postal,  and  municipal  officials  are  almost  entirely 
Christian,  and  they  would  have  a  hard  time  if  they  had  to  do  their 
work  wholly  apart  from  their  own  people. 

In  conclusion,  1  cannot  help  quoting  some  words  that  seem  to  bear 
on  the  present  subject :  “  It  is  an  undertaking  of  some  degree  of 
delicacy  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  public  disorders.  If  a  man 
happens  not  to  succeed  in  such  an  inquiry,  he  will  be  thought  visionary 
and  weak  ;  if  he  touches  the  grievance,  there  is  danger  that  he  may 
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come  near  to  persons  of  weight  and  consequence,  who  will  rather  be 
exasperated  at  the  discovery  of  their  errors  than  thankful  for  the 
occasion  of  correcting  them.  .  .  .  GU)vernment  is  deeply  interested 
in  everything  which,  even  through  the  medium  of  some  temporary 
uneasiness,  may  tend  finally  to  compose  the  minds  of  their  subjects, 
and  to  conciliate  their  affections.” 

E.  C.  Cabtsr. 

The  International  Co-operative  Alliance. — “We  must  have 
a  cry,”  said  Tadpole  and  Taper ;  but  the  characteristic  mark  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  that  it  has  never  had  a  cry.  Without  banner  or  catchword,  it 
has  so  far  failed  to  impress  the  popular  mind  that  large  classes  of 
people  are  uncertain  whether  it  is  a  synonym  for  trade  unionism, 
socialism,  and  such  like,  or  the  reverse.  Aud  yet  it  grows,  prospers, 
and  succeeds ;  a  succes  d'ettime  certainly,  but  in  the  main  it  desires 
no  other.  The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Co-operative 
Alliance  has  much  to  say  of  steady  increase  and  success,  but  it  has 
something  far  more  unexpected  in  the  annals  of  a  trading  federation — 
it  has  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  pathos,  even  of  romance.  The  story  of 
the  seed-time  of  co-operative  doctrines  in  remote  Finland  is  a  romance 
of  the  most  charming  order — the  good  tidings  carried  from  place  to 
place,  across  the  great  waterways  of  the  country,  by  students  and 
labourers  from  the  plough.  So  is  the  picture  of  co-operative  Denmark, 
where  the  result  of  mercantile  restrictions  worthy  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  to  band  together  all  agriculturists  in  self-supplying 
unions.  Pathos  comes  from  Bombay,  in  the  feeble  efforts  made  to  copy 
the  Rochdale  model  ^wby  should  not  Hindoo  co-operators,  one  wonders, 
base  their  system  on  the  native  village  model  ?) ;  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
social  gospel  is  seen  in  the  history  of  educative  beginnings  in  Belgium. 
And  the  whole  picture  is  full  of  variety  and  interest,  alive  with  robust 
hopes  and  intelligent  faith  in  what  the  future  will  reveal  of  growth. 

The  International  Alliance  has  a  stern  prophet  in  Mr.  Wolff,  one  of 
its  sturdiest  enthusiasts.  His  examination  of  the  work  actually  done 
is  searching ;  his  comparison  of  its  paper  constitution  with  his  own 
ideal  is  severe.  In  regard  to  the  organization  of  co-operative  produc¬ 
tion,  he  says,  we  have  done  nothing  ;  in  regard  to  profit-sharing, 
nothing ;  and  practically  nothing  in  the  development  of  relations 
between  the  various  countries  where  branches  of  the  Alliance  exist. 

The  constitution  of  the  Alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  has  languished 
through  the  opposite  defect  of  over-organization.  “  Our  task  was  not 
to  divide  up  the  world  into  dioceses  and  provinces,  or  to  regulate 
ecclesiastical  order  in  an  already  existing  church.  It  might  rather  be 
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compared  with  that  of  the  apostles,  who,  in  order  to  create  a  church — 
after  hearty  agreement  amongst  themselves,  but  without  a  vestige  of 
scientific  organization — set  forth  to  convert  the  world.”  He  describes 
the  Alliance  as  it  exists — a  federation  of  (to  some  extent)  imaginary 
bodies  in  scattered  and  unequal  States,  instead  of  a  small,  compact 
group  of  euthusiasts  armed  with  propaganda  for  every  country  ;  and, 
constructive  no  less  than  critical,  he  proposes  methods  for  consolidating 
the  central  bureau,  and  whipping  up  apathetic  national  sections.” 

One  rock  there  is  on  which  the  Co-operative  Alliance,  like  many 
kindred  bodies,  seems  in  danger  of  going  aground.  The  question  arose 
whether  the  Congress  should  in  future  be  composed  wholly  and  solely 
of  men  engaged  in  co-operative  trading,  or  whether  students  and 
amateurs  of  the  movement  should  still  retain  their  place.  The  latter 
proposal  was  supported  by  the  veteran  **  agitator  ”  Holyoake ;  the 
former,  very  emphatically,  by  the  German  representative.  Dr.  Crueger, 
who,  however,  with  a  desire  for  further  reforms  than  those  as  yet 
indicated,  proposed  an  adjournment  of  the  question,  which  would 
prolong  the  present  state  of  truce. 

The  question  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  hardest  which  co-operative 
bodies  are  called  upon  to  decide  ;  it  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  the 
problem  whether  shoppiness  or  a  vague  idealism  contains  the  greater 
danger  for  their  work  and  existence.  But  to  the  onlooker  it  would 
seem  that,  while  shoppiness  or  professionalism  offers  less  of  peril  to 
emergency-action,  idealism  is  more  favourable  in  the  long  run  to  the 
grand  ultimate  object  of  co-operative  societies — the  attainment  and 
preservation  of  industrial  peace. 

Theodora  Nunns. 

Public-House  Reform. — The  work  of  the  People’s  Refreshment 
House  Association  has  been  quietly  and  substantially  increasing  of 
late.  There  are  now  fourteen  public-houses,'  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  conducted  by  the  association-;  and  it  is  expected  that  by  Lady 
Day  next  five  more  will  be  added  to  this  number.  There  are  nine  or 
ten  more  worked  on  the  same  system  by  landlords  or  clergy  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  association.  That  the  principles  of  this  move¬ 
ment  are  sound,  and  conducive  to  the  most  effectual  of  all  temperance 
reform,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  inquiries  iu  the  neighbourhoods  of  these  public-houses.  In 
nearly  every  case  reports  tend  to  prove  that  drunkenness  has  decreased, 
while  complaints  about  the  order  and  conduct  of  the  establishments  by 
the  police  are  unknown. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  movement  can  ever  make'  rapid 
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progress  so  long  as  the  “  tied  house  "  is  allowed.  The  possession  and 
monopoly  'of  nearly  all  the  public-houses  by  the  brewers  make  it  im¬ 
possible  in  most  places  to  try  the  experiment,  however  desirous  some 
of  the  inhabitants  may  be  to  see  it  done.  For  instance,  an  association 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  People’s  Refreshment  House  Association  was 
formed  in  Leicester  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  the  lease  of  a  public-house  with  which  to  give  an  object-lesson  ; 
there  was  not  a  single  public-house  in  Leicester  “  untied.” 

However,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  by  Lord  Grey  to  form  public- 
house  trust  companies  for  London  and  the  provinces,  with  the  object 
of  acquiring  every  new  licence  which  the  licensing  authorities  think  it 
desirable  to  create  ;  and  then  to  manage  the  houses  so  secured  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  not  for  private  profit.  If  county 
councils  and  all  local  and  licensing  authorities  can  be  gradually 
persuaded  to  take  this  idea  into  serious  consideration,  the  “  tied  bouse  ” 
system  may  in  time  be  eliminated  without  any  recourse  to  legislation. 

The  plan  has  only  to  be  tried  to  become  popular  ;  people  cannot  help 
seeing,  whenever  an  object-lesson  is  given  them,  that  their  truest 
interests  are  best  consulted,  socially  and  financially,  when  the  liquor 
traffic  is  managed  as  a  trust,  and  private  profits  with  all  corresponding 
inducements  to  an  excessive  sale  of  drink  completely  obliterated. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Grey  to 
the  Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  many  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
his  scheme  : — 

**  It  is  intended  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  plan  of  temperance 
reform  outlined  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  his  letter  which  appeared 
iu  the  press  of  November  3rd,  by  the  incorporation  of  public-house 
trust  companies  for  London  and  the  provinces. 

“  The  object  of  these  companies  will  be  to  acquire  every  new  licence 
which  the  licensing  authorities  may  think  it  desirable  to  create,  and  to 
apply  to  the  public-houses  so  acquired,  and  to  existing  public-houses 
whenever  possible,  a  principle  of  administration  which  will  secure  that 
they  shall  be  managed  as  a  trust  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  and 
not  for  private  profit. 

‘*The  two  chief  objections  to  the  present  system,  which  allows 
licensed  public-houses  to  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  are  : — 

“  1.  There  is  no  security  that  the  best  liquor  that  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market  is  supplied  to  the  consumer. 

**  2.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  publican  to  push  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants. 

“The  principle  of  management  to  be  adopted  by  the  public-house 
trust  company  will  remove  both  these  evils. 
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Iq  the  houses  managed  bj  the  company — 

**  1.  Only  the  best  drink  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  open  market 
will  be  sold. 

“  2.  It  will  not  be  the  interest  of  the  manager  to  push  the  sale  of 
intoxicants ;  he  will  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  with  a  bonus  on  good 
management,  and  will  receive  no  commission  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

“  3.  The  public-houses  will  be  refreshment  houses,  and  not  merely 
drinking  bars.  Food  and  non-intoxicants  will  be  supplied  as  readily  as 
intoxicants,  and  during  the  same  hours. 

“  The  surplus  profits,  after  allowing  a  sufficient  sum  for  depreciation, 
reserve,  and  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  invested  capital,  will 
be  administered  by  carefully  selected  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

“  The  proposed  companies  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  successful 
work  of  the  People’s  Refreshment  House  Association,  which  was  started 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Major  Craufurd,  as  a 
tentative  and  cautious  experiment.  Their  houses  have  not  only  paid 
a  5  per  cent,  dividend,  but  have  enabled  the  association  to  accumulate 
a  reserve  fund,  and  distribute  surplus  profits  on  objects  of  public 
utility,  in  the  localities  where  they  are  situated.  Moreover,  no  com¬ 
plaint  has  ever  been  lodged  with  the  magistrates  in  respect  to  their 
houses  ;  on  the  contrary,  unsolicited  testimonials  as  to  their  good 
management  have  been  frequently  received. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Public- 
house  Trust  Company  (Limited)  for  the  county  of  Northumberland) 
and  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  similar  company  for  London,  and  that  such 
company  shall  acquire  as  many  licensed  houses  as  it  can  obtain  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  shall  also,  .as  a  parent  company,  assist  the 
formation  of  federated  public-house  trust  companies  in  every  county. 

“  To  enable  this  company  to  undertake  this  work  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  receive  the  substantial  support  of  all  who 
sympathize  with  this  endeavour  to  efiTect  a  much-needed  temperance 
reform  without  the  aid  of  legislation.” 

Those  who  approve  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by.  the  proposed  com¬ 
pany,  and  who  are  disposed  either  to  assist  financially  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  shares  or  debentures,  or  to  co-operate  in  other  directions,  are 
requested  to  furnish  either  Lord  Grey  or  Mr.  Oliver  Williams,  at 
71  and  72,  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  with  their  addresses,  in  order 
that  further  particulars  may  be  supplied  to  them. 
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The  Christian  Social  Union  Settlement  in  Hoxton. — The 
London  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  has  recently  published 
the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Settlement  founded  in  North  London 
some  two  years  ago.  The  experiment  bids  fair  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  and  most  serviceable  institution,  and  thus  provides  one  more 
proof  of  the  practical  character  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  Those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  general  work  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  are  apt  to  ask  for  visible  results  to  justify  its  existence ;  and 
this  practical  social  enterprise  affords  an  obvious,  though  by  no  means 
the  only  answer,  to  such  inquiries. 

The  ideal  of  the  Settlement,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  Report, 
is  no  less  than  “  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  Cross  above  this  sea 
of  destitution  and  iniquity ;  ”  and  it  is  not  forgotten  that  **  to  attain 
this  ideal,  long  years  of  earnest  work  and  labour  must  be  given.” 
Remembering  the  truth  of  the  latter  quotation,  it  is  really  wonderful 
to  see  from  this  Report  how  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
one  of  the  most  destitute  parts  of  London. 

The  work  of  the  Women’s  Hostel  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the 
Report,  and  is  considered  under  two  heads,  “Supplementary”  and 
“  Constructive.”  Under  the  first  head,  details  are  given  of  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  School  Board,  the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund, 
the  Crippled,  Invalid,  and  Children’s  Aid  Association,  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  Country  Holidays  for  Women  and  Girls.  The 
“Constructive”  work  includes  the  care  of  a  “Crfeche,”  a  “Dinner 
Hour  Club,”  and  an  “  Evening  Club.”  The  mere  mention  of  this  list 
is  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  the  numerous  departments  of  social 
work  already  in  active  operation  ;  but  the  true  character  and  worth  of 
the  institution  cannot  be  tabulated  in  reports,  nor  can  its  growth  be 
measured  by  any  outward  standard.” 

The  Men’s  Hostel  has  also  shown  signs  of  a  vigorous  beginning,  and 
every  earnest  social  reformer  will  hope  for  a  progressive  development 
of  its  beneficent  purposes.  At  present  the  Men’s  Hostel  is  in  great  need 
of  more  residents  to  help  in  making  full  use  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  social  service,  not  only  in  the  Settlement,  but  also  in  connexion  with 
the  various  philanthropic  and  educational  associations  in  the  district. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  housing  problem,  and  Mr. 
George  Haw’s  book.  No  Room  to  Live^  was  published  while  he  was 
head  of  the  Men’s  Hostel.  The  Field  Club  seems  to  be  the  most 
appreciated  among  the  various  men’s  organizations,  and  all  would  join 
in  the  wish  that  “it  may  long  continue  to  supply  a  much-needed 
antidote  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  crowded 
Hoxton.” 
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In  concloBion,  much  praise  should  be  given  to  the  attractive  appear* 
ance  of  this  Report — bj  no  means  an  unimportant  detail — and  especially 
to  the  excellent  photographs  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 

W.  M.  Mahmatt. 

“  Recent  Criticism  on  the  Gothenbcbo  Ststem.”  * — Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  prohibitionist  who,  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
Scandinavia,  would  appear  to  have  condemned  the  Gothenburg  system 
in  general,  and  the  statistics,  if  not  the  honesty,  of  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell  in  particular.  This  answer  to  Mr.  Johnson  may  be 
commended  to  those  who  want  to  see  the  prohibitionist  at  his  worst. 
This  may  be  said  advisedly,  because  such  a  foolish  course  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  taken  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
temperance  reformer.  Mr.  Johnson  has  blundered  over  statistics,  over 
profits,  in  charges  against  the  bona  Jides  of  other  reformers,  and  in 
repeating  conversations  disavowed  by  their  supposed  authors.  On  all 
these  points  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  have  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  Mr.  Johnson  is  wrong.  The  views  of  an  American  prohibitionist, 
stated  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  terms,  in  Chicago,  will  not  perhaps  have  much 
influence  on  English  opinion ;  yet  they  afibrd  a  grievous  example  of 
the  wrong  spirit,  the  spirit  of  irreconcilability,  in  the  conflict  for 
temperance.  The  prospects  of  reform  are  poor  enough  just  now.  A 
Parliament  pledged  to  nothing  whatever  in  social  matters  has  just  been 
seated  in  power.  To  get  anything  out  of  it  in  favour  of  temperance 
will  require  a  unity  of  various  forces  that  will  put  our  South  African 
Army  quite  in  the  shade.  If  we  are  to  be  unpleasant,  why  not  be 
unpleasant  to  the  monopolists  who  are  masters  of  our  political  life,  and 
to  the  men  who  flout  a  Commission  of  their  own  appointing  ?  Have 
temperance  reformers  not  quarrelled  long  enough  ? 

Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  have  also  reprinted^  the  new 
chapters,  iii.  and  iv.,  in  the  seventh  edition  of  The  Temperance  Problem 
and  Social  Beform,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  bought  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  excellent  work. 

The  Study  of  Economics. — In  the  reconstituted  University  of 
London,  economics,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  “  economics  and  political 
science  (including  commerce  and  industry)  ”  is  a  faculty  all  to  itself,  and 

'  “  An  Examination  into  the  Trustworthiness  and  Value  of  Articles  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson  to  the  New  Voice  (Chicago).”  By  Joseph  Bowntreb  and 
Abthub  SHBBWBI.L.  [Price  Id.  Truslove,  Hanson,  and  Comba.  New  York ;  and 
143,  Oxford  Street,  London.] 

*  State  Prohibition  and  Local  Option,  [xvl,  285  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  London,  1900.] 
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it  will  soon  be  possible  for  students  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  D.Sc.  by  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  faculty,  which  consists  of 
recognized  teachers  of  the  university,  has  elected  our  regular  con¬ 
tributor,  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan,  as  its  dean  for  the  ensuing  two  years, 
and  Professor  Hewins,  who  is  also  not  unknown  to  our  readers,  as  its 
representative  in  the  senate.  The  London  School  of  Economics,  over 
which  Professor  Hewins  has  presided  from  its  small  beginnings,  is  of 
course  a  recognized  school  of  the  university  in  the  Faculty  of  Economics. 
It  has  fairly  outgrown  its  present  quarters  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  but  the 
walls  of  its  new  home  in  Clare  Market  are  rapidly  rising  skywards 
and  the  removal  is  expected  to  take  place  within  the  next  twelve 
months. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Report  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  on  Municipal  Trading,  together  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  1900,  No.  305,  fol.,  524  pp.,  is.  3d.),  says 
that  .it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  the  inquiry  during  the  session 
of  1900,  and  recommends  the  reappointment  of  the  Committee  in  1901. 
The  Committee,  as  readers  of  the  ephemeral  press  may  remember,  was 
appointed  “  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
govern  powers  given  by  bills  and  provisional  orders  to  municipal  and 
other  local  authorities  for  industrial  enterprise  within  or  without  the 
area  of  their  jurisdiction.”  The  actual  words  of  the  reference  are  a 
good  deal  less  objectionable  than  the  popular  rendering,  “  to  lay  down 
the  limits  of  municipal  enterprise,”  but  the  Committee  show  an  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency  to  adopt  the  popular  rendering  in  preference  to  the 
exact  words,  or  at  any  rate  to  allow  the  witnesses  to  do  sa 

The  witnesses  on  both  sides  are  very  much  hampered  by  their 
want  of  adequate  training  in  the  elements  of  economics,  which  prevents 
them  from  holding  up  any  intelligible  ideal  and  alleging  that  their 
particular  views  tend  towards  its  realization.  The  municipalizers,  at 
any  rate  if  they  hail  from  London  and  Glasgow,  have  somewhat  lofty 
aspirations  after  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  but  have  little 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  kind  of  association 
which  men  call  local  government.  The  anti-municipalizers  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  aspirations  at  all,  except  the  securing  of  valuable 
rights  on  easier  terms.  They  take  too  little  pains  to  conceal  the 
cloven  hoof  when  most  of  them  demand,  above  all  things,  that  no 
local  authority  should  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  rates  out  of  the 
profits  of  a  municipal  enterprise.  Two  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to 
make  the  perfectly  absurd  suggestion  (perfectly  absurd  because  it 
would  work  so  unequally,  as  between  different  kinds  of  enterprise) 
that  the  interest  on  capital  should  be  a  charge  on  the  rates,  so  that 
ratepayers  engaging  in  municipal  enterprise  should  actually  be  fined 
to  that  amount  in  favour  of  the  consumers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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frank  acknowledgment  of  one  of  these  witnesses,  that  this  scheme 
would  be  a  very  effectual  check  on  future  municipal  enterprise,  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  London  and  Glasgow  progressives  to  the  danger 
of  their  contention  that  the  ratepayers  should  take  all  the  chance  of 
loss,  and  none  of  the  chance  of  gain,  in  municipal  enterprise.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  all  for  cheapening  the 
commodity  to  the  consumer  are  followed  by  an  artificial  stone  manu* 
facturer  who  is  furious  because  municipalities  sell  such  stone  too 
cheap.  The  doctrine  of  the  earlier  witnesses  is  evidently  intended 
to  apply  only  to  local  institutions  such  as  gasworks,  which  cannot 
very  visibly  compete  with  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  When  it 
comes  to  artificial  stone,  which  competes  with  a  manufacturer  two 
hundred  miles  away,  another  “  principle  ”  must  be  introduced.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Albert  Gray,  counsel  to  the  Earl  of  Morley,  who,  as 
Lord  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  seems  to  have 
in  practice  more  legislative  power  in  regard  to  British  local  industry 
than  any  other  person  or  institution  in  the  kingdom,  proffered  to  the 
Committee  some  most  astounding  views  as  to  the  duty  of  local 
authorities  towards  promoters  desirous  of  providing  a  tramway  service. 
A  town  ought,  apparently,  to  make  up  its  mind  to  take  a  tramway  on 
the  terms  laid  down  by  parliament — that  wonderful  wiseacre,  which 
never,  never,  made  a  mistake — in  1870,  or  do  without.  To  stipulate  for 
a  rent,  a  share  in  the  profits,  or  even  a  contribution  towards  the 
expense  of  widening  a  street  to  make  it  fit  for  a  tramway,  is  regarded 
by  parliament  as  an  improper  provision  (Q.  343),  and  “  the  Lord 
Chairman  invariably  strikes  out  such  a  clause.”  And  this  is  called 
a  free  country,  and  prides  itself  on  its  local  institutions  1  Nobody 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  such  clauses  are 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  pass  through  parliament  in  pro¬ 
visional  order  confirmation  bills  apparently  without  question.  To 
disallow  them  shows  a  most  extraordinary  want  of  conception  of 
the  nature  of  a  tramway  monopoly.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
Mr.  Gray  and  the  Lord  Chairman  imagine  a  local  authority  should 
always  give  away  this  franchise,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  on  the  1870 
terms,  to  the  first-comer,  without  considering  the  interests  of  the 
town  or  district  at  all,  or  whether  they  ought  to  try  and  get  as  low 
fares  prescribed  as  possible.  The  former  alternative  is  so  absurd  that 
we  seem  limited  to  the  latter.  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  first,  that  it  is  quite  right,  from  the  economic  production 
standpoint,  that  the  tramway  riders  should  pay  for  street  widenings 
and  all  the  other  numerous  incidental  expenses  caused  by  a  tramway 
line,  even  when  it  maintains  its  track  and  eighteen  inches  on  each  side 
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as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1870  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  constantly 
happens  that  particular  lines  must  yield  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
and  sufficient  profit  on  the  cost  of  construction,  even  if  the  fares  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  amount  sufficient  to  prevent  free  fighting  or 
some  other  equally  absurd  method  of  getting  a  seat.  The  capacity  of 
every  line  is  strictly  limited,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  lower  the  fares 
to  such  an  extent  that  more  people  will  be  desirons  of  riding  than 
can  do  so.  It  also  often  happens  that  great  profits  accrue  simply 
because  a  penny  is  too  much  and  a  halfpenny  too  little  ;  and  it  further 
must  be  remembered  that  a  rental  varying  with  receipts  or  profits 
adjusts  itself  automatically  and  exactly,  whereas  alteration  of  fares 
can  only  be  made  with  difficulty  and  with  large  jumps.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Mr.  Gray  goes  on  (Q.  347) — 

“  I  think  it  is  extremely  bad  for  the  members  of  these  councils,  and 
especially  for  their  officers,  to  have  to  carry  on  business  of  this  kind 
— that  is  to  say,  haggling  over  the  conditions  on  which  the  consent  is 
to  be  given.  I  do  believe  that  it  probably  must  lead  to  corruption 
in  some  form  or  other,  because  we  have  this  state  of  things  :  An 
agreement  is  made  between  a  company  and  a  local  body  that  a  rent 
shall  be  paid.  If  the  Lord  Chairman,  or  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House  of  Commons,  directs  this  clause  to  be  struck  out, 
it  is  struck  out,  but  the  agreement,  the  contract  remains,  and  the 
company  may  pay  this  rent,  or  if  they  do  not  pay  it  in  the  form  of  a 
rent  they  may  pay  it  in  some  other  form,  and  perhaps  it  does,  or 
perhaps  it  does  not  get  into  the  municipal  accounts.  I  do  not  know 
what  happens  to  it." 

The  suggestion  that  such  a  sum,  if  paid,  might  be  paid  otherwise 
than  into  the  municipal  accounts,  would  be  a  libel  on  both  the  com¬ 
panies  and  the  municipal  officers,  if  it  were  not  so  palpably  absurd. 
The  fact  that  it  had  been  stipulated  for  would  be  known  to  the  whole 
council  and  to  many  ratepayers,  and  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
inducement  to  the  company  to  pay  it  to  any  one  except  the  council. 
Why  in  the  world  should  a  company,  honest  enough  to  go  behind  the 
decision  of  a  stupid  parliament  by  paying  the  money,  be  dishonest 
enough  to  pay  it  to  the  wrong  person  ?  However,  if  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  kind  of  corruption  is  to  occur,  it  clearly  can  only  occur  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Morley,  or  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
acting  the  part  of  Little  Jack  Horner  with  regard  to  other  people's 
pie.  Could  not  they  have  let  it  alone  ?  To  the  ordinary  mind,  with 
the  smallest  experience  of  local  authorities,  it  would  appear  much 
more  likely  that  corruption  would  result  if  it  were  well  understood 
that  local  authorities  were  not  allowed  to  bargain  with  companies. 
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Then  of  course,  whenever  there  were  two  or  more  competing  promoters, 
it  might  be  worth  while  for  one  of  them  to  offer  secret  bribes  to  in- 
dividnals. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  the  Lord  Chairman,  or  his  counsel, 
or  the  Committee,  that  if  local  authorities  are  not  allowed  to  bargain 
with  promoters,  the  honest  ones  which  have  valuable  franchises  must 
necessarily  take  care  to  keep  them  in  their  own  hands.  If  a  landlord 
is  not  allowed  to  take  a  rent  from  tenants  he  will  take  good  care  not 
to  have  any  tenants.  So  the  sphere  of  municipal  enterprise  is  increased. 

Of  course  it  must  be  admitted,  and  scarcely  any  one  wishes  to  deny, 
that  the  present  absolute  veto  possessed  by  every  road  authority 
should  be  modified.  When  tramways  are  as  large  undertakings  as 
they  are  now  becoming,  the  unrestricted  veto  puts  them  much  in  the 
position  an  ordinary  railway  would  be  in  if  it  could  not  obtain  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  to  purchase  the  necessary  land.  But  this  defect  of  the 
present  law  is  to  be  removed  either  by  enlarging  the  areas  of  road 
authorities,  or  by  provision  for  arbitration  between  tramway  promoters 
(municipal  as  well  as  company)  and  road  authorities,  not  by  insisting 
on  the  road  authority  giving  up  the  road  unconditionally  or  on  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  antediluvian  parliament  of  1870. 

A  good  deal  of  the  evidence  deals  with  the  much  more  difficult 
question  whether  the  backwardness  of  this  country  in  electrical  matters 
is  to  be  attributed  to  municipal  enterprise  in  lighting  and  tramways. 
The  anti-municipaUzers,  of  course,  roundly  assert  that  it  is  ;  but  they 
assume,  instead  of  showing,  that  in  more  forward  countries  there  has 
been  less  enterprise  and  interference  on  the  part  of  municipalities. 
American  tramway  companies  have  no  Lord  Morley  to  protect  them 
against  the  demands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  often  pay  for  their 
privileges  a  much  more  handsome  sum  than  has  yet  been  dreamt  of 
here.  The  same  is  true  in  Berlin.  The  smallness  of  this  country 
and  the  compactness  of  its  towns  must  not  be  forgotten  in  comparing 
it  with  America.  A  witness  who  rhapsodizes  about  the  greater  need 
for  tramways  in  this  country,  should  ask  himself  whether  there  really 
is  the  same  field  for  tramway  enterprise  in  towns  which  were  built 
before  tramways  were  invented,  to  hold  over  a  thousand  inhabitants 
per  mile  of  street,  as  there  is  in  sparsely-built  American  or  colonial 
towns.  To  give  Glasgow  as  many  miles  of  tramway  as  Philadelphia 
would  be  to  give  it  a  tramway  in  every  one  of  its  streets. 

Bad  as  are  many  of  the  witnesses,  the  Committee  appears  to  learn 
something  from  them.  It  is  delightful  to  see  Lord  Rothschild, 
especially,  learning  the  alphabet  of  finance.  At  QQ.  552-554  he  en¬ 
deavours,  without  much  success,  to  find  out  from  the  counsel  to  the 
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Speaker  how  municipalities  raise  loans.  At  Q.  1890  he  is  found 
imagining  that  £1,442,000  is  the  whole  outstanding  debt  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Welsh  water  scheme.  At 
Q.  2104,  after  evidence  has  been  given  that  a  tramway  company  paid 
10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  by  a  corporation, 
and  5  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders,  he  inquires  if  he  is  to  understand 
they  paid  15  per  cent,  altogether,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
10  per  cent,  is  on  one  portion  of  the  capital  involved,  viz.  the  track, 
and  the  5  per  cent,  on  another  portion,  viz.  the  rolling  stock,  etc. 
The  witness  completely  fails  to  fathom  the  confusion,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  fails  to  clear  it  up. 

The  editing  of  the  volume  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  experienced 
do  not  expect  to  find  a  blue  book  free  from  a  multitude  of  ordinary 
misprints,  but  it  is  too  bad  (Q.  838)  to  credit  Professor  Smart  with  a 
statement  that  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  employs  200,000  persons. 
By  a  curious  muddle,  in  a  note  at  Q.  837,  Alderman  George  Pearson, 
of  Bristol,  is  made  to  claim,  as  an  extract  from  a  British  Association 
paper  read  by  him,  a  sentence  which  is  really  taken  from  a  leading 
article  in  the  Municipal  Journal  criticizing  a  paper  by  the  present 
writer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Committee,  if  reappointed,  will  put  a  stop  to 
idle  recriminations  about  things  in  general  and  matters  not  referred  to 
them,  such  as  the  audit  of  municipal  accounts,  and  consider  the  only 
question  which  (besides  that  of  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  Lord 
Morley  and  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means)  is  really  in  need 
of  an  answer,  the  question  on  what  terms  local  authorities  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  their  undertakings  outside  their  own  area.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  a  question  of  municipal  versus  private  enterprise,  but  a 
question  of  the  relation  of  one  local  authority  to  others,  or  the  subjects  of 
others.  So  far  no  witnesses  competent  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  invaded 
seem  to  have  been  called,  and  the  witnesses  who  represent  the  invaders 
have  not  been  examined  to  any  considerable  extent  on  the  point.  The 
best  solution  would  appear  to  be  to  allow  extensions  when  the  invaded 
approve  them  ;  and  even  when  they  do  not,  if  they  can  show  no  good 
reason  for  hostility  :  and  to  provide  that  there  should  be  no  preferential 
treatment  of  the  insiders.  At  present,  in  the  payments  for  gas  and 
water  preferential  rates  are  common  enough,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
general  justification  for  them  ;  though  of  course  a  town  which  has  the 
right  would  often  be  foolish  not  to  exercise  it. 

The  Labour  Department’s  Report  on  Changes  in  the  Bate  of  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899  (Cd.  309, 
8vo,  361  pp.,  1<.  6(f.),  still  tells  a  tale  of  rising  money-wages  ;  and 
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the  net  result  of  the  changes  known  to  the  department  (according 
to  its  often  explained  method  of  computation)  was  an  increase  of 
£115,000  a  week.  What  with  this  addition,  and  more  regular 
employment,  and  more  frequent  overtime,  the  weekly  money  income 
received  hy  the  classes  which  do  manual  work  must  have  been  very 
considerably  greater  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 
Whether  the  increase  was  sufficient  to  balance  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  commodities  consumed  is  another  matter.  Nearly  half  the 
£115,000  was  contributed  by  the  miners,  who  almost  always  manage 
to  swamp  all  other  workers  in  the  Labour  Departments’  statistics,  as 
is  illustrated  once  more  in  the  Report  by  the  Chief  Labour  Corre¬ 
spondent  on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1899  (Cd.  316,  8vo, 
218  pp.,  ll(f.).  The  total  number  of  days  lost  by  disputes  fell  from 
15,289,478  in  1898  to  2,516,416  in  1899,  but  the  South  Wales  miners’ 
strike  accounts  for  no  less  than  11,650,000  of  the  difference. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE,  By  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  [385  pp.  8to.  12«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1900.] 

“  Social  Justice"  is  a  subject  which  belongs  about  equally  to  ethics, 
politics,  and  economics  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  best  to  make  the  ethical 
problem  the  starting-point  of  the  inquiry,  as  Professor  Willoughby  has 
done.  In  the  main,  his  position  is  that  of  Green  and  his  school ;  but 
his  book  contains  frequent  and  rather  lengthy  quotations  from  several 
writers  whose  views  differ  widely  from  his  own.  The  general  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  main  conclusions  may  be  indicated  by  the  following 
summary. 

The  only  rights  which  may  be  claimed  as  natural  are  those  which  are 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  one’s  highest  ethical  self.  Justice  to 
the  individual  must  consist  in  rendering  to  him,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
those  services,  and  surrounding  him  by  all  those  conditions,  which 
he  requires  for  his  highest  self.  This  realization  is  the  categorical 
imperative  addressed  to  every  one.  When  an  individual  claims  any 
privilege  or  immunity,  he  must  show  that  he  has  the  disposition  and 
ability  to  use  it  properly.  There  could  be  no  legal  right  if  there  were 
not  a  presupposition  that  the  individual  would  use  it  well.  Impar¬ 
tiality  is  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of  justice,  but  equality  is  not. 
Impartiality,  however,  does  not  exclude  preferences  based  on  love  or 
affection.  These  must  be  allowed  to  subsist — until  the  millennium  ; 
but  they  must  not  be  carried  to  ail  lengths.  (This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  practical  ethics.  We  should  think  badly  of  a 
man  who  allowed  his  wife  to  drown,  while  be  saved  the  lives  of  two  or 
more  strangers  ;  and  yet  his  action  might  be  argued  to  be  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  highest  morality.}  Equality  should  play  a  part  in 
our  scheme  of  justice  only  thus  far — that  all  are  entitled  to  equality 
of  consideration,  as  persons  who  are  ends  in  themselves.  Natural 
inequalities  must  not  be  ignored.  The  aristocratic  principle  is  a  valid 
one,  though  it  does  not  justify  a  House  of  Lords.  The  two  ideas  of 
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charity  and  juBtice  onght  to  lead  to  exactly  the  same  condact.  Much 
that  is  charity  in  one  age  becomes  recognized  as  simple  justice  in  the 
next.  Social  inequality  is  also  just,  for  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
justice  that  recognition  should  be  given  to  essential  superiorities  or 
inferiorities.  The  distinctions,  however,  should  be  real  distinctions  of 
character  and  worth.  The  principle  that  every  one  should  count  for 
one  and  no  one  for  more  than  one  can  only  be  defended  on  utilitarian 
grounds  as  the  easiest  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  having  to 
distinguish  merits.  The  objections  to  economic  equality  as  an  absolute 
principle  are  numerous  (p.  74)  ;  the  true  principle  must  be  found  in 
proportioning  rewards  according  to  some  ascertainable  conditions  of 
time,  place,  or  person. 

Proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  canons  of  distributive  justice,  be 
considers  that  the  labour-value  theory  has  been  “crushingly  con¬ 
futed  ”  by  Bohm-Bawerk,  and  that  the  “  effort  theory,”  which  would 
apportion  rewards  according  to  the  efforts  expended,  is  not  only  impos¬ 
sible  of  practical  application,  but  is  ethically  defective,  for  every 
individual  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  employ  his  talents  to  their 
fullest  extent,  and  the  performance  of  a  duty  cannot  furnish  a  claim  for 
recompense.  The  “  theory  of  needs  ”  is  better,  and  may  be  accepted 
if  we  remember  that  what  a  man  needt  is  only  that  which  will  enable 
him  best  to  fulfil  the  moral  obligations  under  which  he  rests.  At  the 
same  time,  this  theory  is  impossible  of  enforcement  by  law  ;  it  is  only 
valuable  as  an  ideal  for  the  individual  to  keep  before  himself.  In 
concluding  this  part  of  his  critical  essay,  the  author  reminds  us  that 
though  his  criteria  may  in  some  cases  deny  the  rightfulness  of  private 
property  where  its  legality  is  now  recognized,  yet  in  other  cases  they 
give  to  it  a  far  deeper  moral  sanction  than  could  be  obtained  from  such 
empirical  facts  as  occupation  or  labour. 

There  is  no  space  to  analyze  the  concluding  chapters,  in  which 
Professor  Willoughby  discusses  the  right  of  coercion  and  punitive 
justice.  This  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
rest.  He  replies  very  truly  to  Herbert  Spencer's  plea  for  unlimited 
competition  in  the  interests  of  the  race,  that  ^  purposive  sexual  selec¬ 
tion  is  a  far  more  rapid  and  effective  agent  of  improvement  than  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit  by  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  ”  but  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  quotes  with  approval  a  statement  by  a  Mr.  Schur- 
man,  that  “  the  conception  of  human  welfare  as  an  ethical  end  implies, 
first  of  all,  the  welfare  of  existing  humanity,  and  then,  secondarily, 
the  welfare  of  future  humanity,  but  only  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
the  just  claims  of  every  living  child  of  man  ” — a  doctrine  as  immoral 
as  it  is  mischievous.  And  his  ambition  for  the  race  is  too  exclusively 
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ethical :  physical  and  intellectual  excellence  are  surely  ends  worth 
aiming  at  for  their  own  sake.  Again,  he  takes  Professor  Huxley’s 
Romanes  lecture  rather  too  seriously.  The  lecturer  confessed  the 
truth  about  it  when  he  prefixed  to  it  this  motto  from  Seneca  :  “  Soleo 
et  in  aliena  castra  transire,  non  tanquam  transfuga  sed  tanquam 
explorator.”  Professor  Huxley  wrapped  himself  in  a  red  gown  as  the 
Boer  scout  puts  on  a  khaki  uniform,  penetrated  the  enemy’s  lines, 
genially  invited  the  delighted  Doctors  of  Divinity  to  drink  damnation 
to  the  cosmic  process,”  and  escaped  to  the  Darwinian  laager  unsniped 
and  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  in  possession  of  some  of  our  most  important 
secrets.  Professor  Willoughby’s  repudiation  of  retributive  punishment 
will  probably  meet  with  the  approval  of  most  of  his  readers.  But 
there  will  always  be  some  to  maintain  that  the  utilitarian  theory  of 
punishment  is  as  unethical  as  most  other  utilitarian  theories  :  that  it  is 
fundamentally  immoral  to  punish  a  man  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  his  acts  deserve  it,  or  to  let  him  off  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  we  do  not  think  he  was  responsible.  It  is  possible  that 
scientific  criminology  will  greatly  reduce  the  limits  within  which  moral 
responsibility  can  be  admitted.  If  so,  we  may  seclude  the  irresponsible 
criminal,  and  employ  any  curative  measures  which  are  suitable  to  his 
case,  but  certainly  not  punish  him  in  order  to  deter  others  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  immoral.  Punishment  is  righteous  indignation  in 
action  ;  and  if  righteous  indignation  is  a  laudable  emotion,  it  certainly 
was  not  meant  to  be  an  impotent  one.  These,  however,  are  points  on 
which  moralists  will  continue  to  differ.  Professor  Willoughby’s  book 
may  be  very  heartily  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
principles  of  social  justice. 

W.  R.  Inoe. 


STUDIES,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  SOCIAL.  By  Alfbed  Russel 
Wallace.  [2  vols.  1067  pp.  8vo.  18«.  Macmillan.  London, 
1900.] 

In  the  evening  of  an  honourable  and  eager  life.  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  has  gathered  together,  in  two  deeply  interesting  volumes,  some 
of  the  articles  contributed  by  bis  pen  to  reviews  and  other  periodicals 
during  the  thirty 'five  years  from  1865  to  1899.  In  many  cases  these 
articles  have  been  largely  rewritten  ;  and  where  the  subject  has 
admitted  it,  the  scientific  papers  have  been,  in  addition,  profusely 
and  attractively  illustrated.  But  on  these  latter,  which  fill  the  first 
volume,  a  writer  for  the  Economic  Review  must,  however  regretfully, 
preserve  silence,  daring  only  to  express  a  hope  that  a  wide  circle  of 
VoL.  XL— No.  1.  1 
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readers  may  derive  from  them  the  same  delight  and  stimulus  which  he 
himself  has  done. 

Concurrently  with  his  great  work  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  Dr. 
Wallace  has  earnestly  and  energetically  investigated  social  problems. 
Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  shortly  after  his  return  from  his  travels 
in  the  Amazon  valley,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  he  read  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  Social  Statics,  and  from  it  first  derived  the  conception  of  the 
radical  injustice  of  private  property  in  land.  From  that  time  his 
convictions  never  wavered ;  and,  many  years  after,  an  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  of  November,  1880  (here  reprinted),  led  in 
the  following  year  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Nationalization 
Society.  Four  articles  in  this  volume  deal  with  what,  in  Dr.  Wallace’s 
eyes,  is  the  most  pressing  question  of  social  reorganization  ;  but  there 
should  be  no  need  to  discuss  here  the  adequacy  or  value  of  a  scheme 
which  has  been  widely  considered  and  canvassed,  and  which  is  simply 
and  clearly  stated  in  his  pamphlet  on  Land  Nationalization,  its 
Necessity  and  Aims. 

Freshness  and  directness  of  vision  is  the  endowment  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  successful  naturalist. 

“  Age  cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety.* 

It  is  at  once  the  privilege  and  the  limitation  of  the  idealist  to  focus 
his  gaze  severely  and  exclusively.  A  slashing  reviewer  would  find  it 
no  arduous  task  to  demonstrate  his  ideals  visionary,  and  to  expose  his 
schemes  as  crude  and  unpractical.  A  sympathetic  one  might  admit  that 
his  strength  lay  rather  in  raising  and  pressing  home  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions,  than  in  indicating  the  necessarily  tentative  processes  of  solution. 
Dr.  Wallace  has  little  of  the  temper  of  compromise  ;  his  drastic  specifics 
— land  nationalization,  the  abolition  of  interest  funds,  the  repudiation 
of  trust  obligations — ^must  necessarily  render  him  an  object  of  distrust, 
if  not  of  contempt,  to  **  that  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  the  politician.” 
But  he  is  one  of  the  forces  which  keep  public  opinion  alert  and  healthy, 
one  of  the  influences  to  which  in  the  long  run  the  politician  has  to  bow. 
An  article  on  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,”  which  appeared 
in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  April,  1873,  supplies  an  apposite  illustra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Wallace  sketches  the  details  of  a  proposed  national  Church. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  Anglicanism  with  its  exponent,  the  new  rector. 
The  functions  of  the  new  rectorship  will  be  the  propaganda  of  science 
and  culture,  and  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  among  jangling 
sects.  The  rector  **  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  physiology,  and  of 
simple  medicine  and  surgery,  of  the  rudiments  of  law  and  legal  procedure, 
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of  the  principles  of  scientific  sgricnltare,  and  of  the  natnral  history 
sciences,  as  well  as  of  whatever  is  considered  essential  to  the  education 
of  a  cnltivated  man.”  “  He  might,  himself,  lecture  in  the  church  ou 
moral,  social,  sanitary,  historical,  philosophical  topics.”  Might  he 
lecture  also  on  comparative  religion,  which  he  would  have  an 
exceptional  opportunity  of  studying  ?  He  must  be  of  a  religious 
frame  of  mind,”  though  of  no  religion — at  least,  dogmatic.  While  his 
qnalification  for  the  post  is  an  attitude  of  superiority  to  any  particular 
religion,  he  must  be  amiably  respectful  to  all,  and  win  the  respect 
of  their  professors.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  details.  Dr. 
W allace  sees,  as  clearly  as  Coleridge  did,  the  evil  of  a  national  Church 
which  no  longer  fulfils  its  idea,  a  national  Church  which  has,  in  fact, 
shrunk  into  an  “  establishment.”  Unfortunately  for  his  schemes  the 
supply  of  men  who  believe  in  undogmatic  religion  is  a  very  limited 
one.  To  be  religious  has  come  to  be,  by  a  historical  process,  to  believe 
a  definite  creed. 

In  a  short  paper  on  “  White  Men  in  the  Tropics,”  Dr.  Wallace 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  singular  experience.  **  The  fact  is  that 
white  men  can  live  and  work  anywhere  in  the  tropics,  if  they  are  obliged^ 
and  unless  they  are  obliged  they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  work  eveu  iu  the 
most  temperate  regions.  Hence,  wherever  there  are  inferior  races,  the 
white  men  get  these  to  work  for  them,  and  the  kinds  of  work  per¬ 
formed  by  these  inferiors  become  infra  dig.  for  the  white  man.  This 
is  the  real  reason  why  the  myth,  as  to  white  men  not  being  able  to 
work  in  the  tropics,  has  been  spread  abroad.  It  applies  in  most 
cases  to  agricultural  work  only,  because  natives  can  usually  be  got 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  while  that  of  the  skilled  mechanics  has 
usually  to  be  done  by  white  men.  And  another  reason  is  that  it  is 
only  by  getting  cheap  labour  iu  quantity  that  fortunes  can  be  made 
iu  most  tropical  countries.”  This  verdict  of  an  expert  is  especially 
important,  in  view  of  questions  likely  to  bo  hotly  debated  in  the 
immediate  future.  Iu  the  paper  which  follows,  dealing  with  the 
civilization  of  savages,  the  writer  propounds  a  question  of  deep 
interest.  “Have  any  self-supporting,  free,  and  national  Christian 
Churches  arisen  among  savages  ?  If  not — if  the  new  religion  can  only 
be  kept  alive  by  fresh  relays  of  priests  sent  from  a  far-distant  land — 
priests  educated  and  paid  by  foreigners,  and  who  are,  and  ever  must 
be,  widely  separated  from  their  flocks  in  mind  and  character — is  it  not 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  missionary  scheme  ?  ”  Here, 
as  often  in  this  volume,  the  conclusion  may  be  too  hasty,  but  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  will  be  seen  to  be  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration. 
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The  last  essays  of  the  volume  contain  an  impressive  warning  against 
the  spurious  and  mischievous  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  new  revelation  of  nature  which  Dr.  Wallace  shares  the  honour 
of  discovering.  Evolution  has  never  been  to  its  true  teachers — ^Darwin, 
Wallace,  and  Huxley — a  doctrine  of  despair.  It  may  supply  guidance 
to  action  ;  it  can  never,  rightly  interpreted,  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
human  effort.  Granted  that  Darwin’s  hypothesis  of  pangenesis  must 
give  place  to  Weismann’s  “  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm,” — suppose  ac¬ 
quired  characteristics  cannot  be  inherited, — then,  argues  Dr.  Wallace,  it 
is  a  relief  to  feel  that  all  the  evil  and  degradation,  entailed  by  our  present 
social  arrangements,  will  have  no  permanent  effects,  whenever  a  more 
rational  and  more  elevating  system  of  social  organization  is  brought 
about.  Reason  for  surrender  of  faith  there  is  none  ;  **  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  may  be  ensured  by  more  powerful  and  more  effective 
agencies  than  the  destruction  of  the  weak  and  helpless.”  The  pioneer 
of  science  has  found  it  in  no  wise  inconsistent  to  be  the  preacher  of 
justice  and  social  reform.  He  has  neither  found  in  the  cosmic  struggle 
a  plea  for  the  coward  word  “inevitable,”  nor  does  he  assert  with 
cynical  bankruptcy  the  creed  of  naked  might.  The  work  of  his 
life  has  been  to  repudiate  with  just  indignation  the  complacent 
acceptance  of  “  that  beneficent  private  war  which  makes  one  man  strive 
to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain  there  through  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Justice  between  man  and  man — ^justice 
impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  logic,  or  theology,  or  expediency — 
is  well  fitted  to  become  the  watchword  of  the  social  reformers  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

W.  G.  PoGSON  Smith. 

GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN  EVOLUTION :  JUSTICE.  By 

Edmond  Kelly,  M.  A.,  F.G.S.  [360  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans.  London,  1900.] 

Mr.  Kelly’s  book  on  Justice  is  suggestive,  scientific,  and  practical  in 
tone.  One  of  its  best  characteristics  is  clearness  of  definition  of  the 
terms  used.  The  author  begins  by  showing  how  very  ambiguously 
such  words  as  “nature,”  “natural  law,”  and  “natural  rights”  are 
used.  “  Nature,”  he  points  out,  is  used  to  signify  sometimes  to  irav ; 
sometimes  natura  naturans,  or  the  creative  principle  ;  sometimes 
natura  naturata,  or  the  created.  “  Natural  law  ”  sometimes  means 
such  a  law  as  regulates  the  created  world  outside  the  conscious  inter¬ 
position  of  man  ;  sometimes  “  ideal  or  moral  law,”  which  is  essentially 
an  interference  with  “natural  law”  in  the  former  sense.  Until  we 
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agree  to  confine  these  words  to  some  definite  meaning,  little  progress 
can  be  made. 

Some  philosophers  and  men  of  science  regard  man  as  entirely  a 
part  of  nature :  they  allow  no  contrast  between  natural  law  or 
natural  force  and  human  effort.  From  'these  thinkers  Mr.  Kelly 
dissents.  He  recognizes,  of  course,  that  man  from  one  point  of  view 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  vigorously  subjected  to  natural  law  ;  but  he 
holds  that  human  effort  is  something  distinct  from,  and  to  be  contrasted 
with,  natural  law.  It  must  be  clearly  pointed  out  and  kept  in  mind 
that  nature  is  not  contrasted  with  all  of  man,  for  nature  includes 
man,  or  most  of  him  ;  it  is  contrasted  only  with  the  conscious  effort  of 
man — physical  effort,  intellectual  effort,  moral  effort — included  in  the 
words  Art  and  Spirit."  Hence  Mr.  Kelly  means  by  “  nature "  the 
world  apart  from  the  conscious  interference  of  man,  and  by  “  natural 
law  ”  the  law  which  regulates  nature  as  thus  understood.  Of  natural 
right  he  altogether  denies  the  existence.  What  regulates  nature  is 
force,  not  right :  right  is  artificial — i.e.  it  belongs  to  the  organized 
system  of  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  due  to  conscious 
human  effort. 

The  law  of  nature  par  excellence — the  one  law  of  nature  which 
underlies  and  overlies  all  our  political  systems  " — is  the  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Hence  of  this  law  Mr.  Kelly  gives  a  detailed  and  excellent 
investigation.  He  points  out  that  “  natural  evolution  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  development  ; "  it  includes  both  development  and  deteriora¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  character  of  the  environment.  And  he  also 
draws  attention  to  a  truth  which  is,  as  a  rule,  too  little  recognized — that 
the  term  “  variability  "  is  vague,  and  used  by  men  of  science  to  cover 
much  they  do  not  understand. 

Consistently  with  his  distinction  between  natural  law "  and 
‘‘conscious  human  effort,”  Mr.  Kelly  draws  a  further  distinction 
betweeen  “natural  evolution"  and  “human  evolution.”  The  latter 
differs  from  the  former  because  man  resists  his  environment,  as  when 
he  artificially  protects  himself  from  an  unfavourable  climate  :  because 
he  exercises  self-restraint,  as  in  the  practice  of  monogamy  ;  because  he 
creates  an  artificial  environment,  as  when  he  replaces  war  by  arbi¬ 
tration  and  diplomacy. 

The  question  then  arises — What  part  is  played  in  .human  evolution 
by  government  ?  In  discussing  this  question  Mr.  Kelly  reviews 
various  periods  of  history.  This  review — though,  perhaps,  adequate 
for  his  purpose — is  in  itself  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  book  ;  for 
he  cannot  allow  sufficient  space  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  length  of  time  covered,  so  that  some  of  his  statements  are  rough 
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The  last  essays  of  the  volume  contain  an  impressive  warning  against 
the  spurious  and  mischievous  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
tho  new  revelation  of  nature  which  Dr.  Wallace  shares  the  honour 
of  discovering.  Evolution  has  never  been  to  its  true  teachers — Darwin, 
Wallace,  and  Huxley — a  doctrine  of  despair.  It  may  supply  guidance 
to  action  ;  it  can  never,  rightly  interpreted,  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
human  effort.  Granted  that  Darwin’s  hypothesis  of  pangenesis  must 
give  place  to  Weismann’s  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm,” — suppose  ac¬ 
quired  characteristics  cannot  be  inherited, — then,  argues  Dr.  Wallace,  it 
is  a  relief  to  feel  that  all  the  evil  and  degradation,  entailed  by  our  present 
social  arrangements,  will  have  no  permanent  effects,  whenever  a  more 
rational  and  more  elevating  system  of  social  organization  is  brought 
about.  Reason  for  surrender  of  faith  there  is  none  ;  **  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  may  be  ensured  by  more  powerful  and  more  effective 
agencies  than  the  destruction  of  the  weak  and  helpless.”  The  pioneer 
of  science  has  found  it  in  no  wise  inconsistent  to  be  the  preacher  of 
justice  and  social  reform.  He  has  neither  found  in  the  cosmic  struggle 
a  plea  for  the  coward  word  “inevitable,”  nor  does  be  assert  with 
C3rnical  bankruptcy  the  creed  of  naked  might.  The  work  of  his 
life  has  been  to  repudiate  with  just  indignation  the  complacent 
acceptance  of  “  that  beneficent  private  war  which  makes  one  man  strive 
to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain  there  through  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Justice  between  man  and  man — ^justice 
impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  logic,  or  theology,  or  expediency — 
is  well  fitted  to  become  the  watchword  of  the  social  reformers  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

W.  G.  PoGsoN  Smith. 

GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN  EVOLUTION :  JUSTICE.  By 

Edmond  Kelly,  M. A.,  F.G.S.  [360  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7<.  6<f.net. 

Longmans.  London,  1900.] 

Mr.  KeUy’s  book  on  Justice  is  suggestive,  scientific,  and  practical  in 
tone.  One  of  its  best  characteristics  is  clearness  of  definition  of  the 
terms  used.  The  author  begins  by  showing  how  very  ambiguously 
such  words  as  “nature,”  “natural  law,”  and  “natural  rights”  are 
used.  “  Nature,”  he  points  out,  is  used  to  signify  sometimes  to  irSv ; 
sometimes  natura  naturans,  or  the  creative  principle  ;  sometimes 
natura  naturata,  or  the  created.  “  Natural  law  ”  sometimes  means 
such  a  law  as  regulates  the  created  world  outside  the  conscious  inter¬ 
position  of  man  ;  sometimes  “  ideal  or  moral  law,”  which  is  essentially 
an  interference  with  “natural  law”  in  the  former  sense.  Until  we 
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agree  to  confine  these  words  to  some  definite  meaning,  little  progress 
can  be  made. 

Some  philosophers  and  men  of  science  regard  man  as  entirely  a 
part  of  nature :  they  allow  no  contrast  between  natural  law  or 
natural  force  and  human  effort.  From  -these  thinkers  Mr.  Kelly 
dissents.  He  recognizes,  of  course,  that  mau  from  one  point  of  view 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  vigorously  subjected  to  natural  law  ;  but  he 
holds  that  human  effort  is  something  distinct  from,  and  to  be  contrasted 
with,  natural  law.  It  must  be  clearly  pointed  out  and  kept  in  mind 
that  nature  is  not  contrasted  with  all  of  man,  for  nature  includes 
man,  or  most  of  him  ;  it  is  contrasted  only  with  the  conscious  effort  of 
man — physical  effort,  intellectual  effort,  moral  effort — included  in  the 
words  Art  and  Spirit.”  Hence  Mr.  Kelly  means  by  “  nature  ”  the 
world  apart  from  the  conscious  interference  of  man,  and  by  “  natural 
law”  the  law  which  regulates  nature  as  thus  understood.  Of  natural 
right  he  altogether  denies  the  existence.  What  regulates  nature  is 
force,  not  right :  right  is  artificial — i.e.  it  belongs  to  the  organized 
system  of  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  due  to  couscious 
human  effort. 

The  law  of  nature  par  excellence — “  the  one  law  of  nature  which 
underlies  and  overlies  all  our  political  systems  ” — is  the  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Hence  of  this  law  Mr.  Kelly  gives  a  detailed  and  excellent 
investigation.  He  points  out  that  “  natural  evolution  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  development  ;  ”  it  includes  both  development  and  deteriora¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  character  of  the  environment.  And  he  also 
draws  attention  to  a  truth  which  is,  as  a  rule,  too  little  recognized — that 
the  term  “  variability  ”  is  vague,  and  used  by  men  of  science  to  cover 
much  they  do  not  understand. 

Consistently  with  his  distinction  between  **  natural  law  ”  and 
“conscious  human  effort,”  Mr.  Kelly  draws  a  further  distinction 
betweeen  “natural  evolution”  and  “human  evolution.”  The  latter 
differs  from  the  former  because  man  resists  his  environment,  as  when 
he  artificially  protects  himself  from  an  unfavourable  climate  :  because 
he  exercises  self-restraint,  as  in  the  practice  of  monogamy  ;  because  he 
creates  au  artificial  environment,  as  when  he  replaces  war  by  arbi¬ 
tration  and  diplomacy. 

The  question  then  arises — What  part  is  played  in  .human  evolution 
by  government  ?  In  discussing  this  question  Mr.  Kelly  reviews 
various  periods  of  history.  This  review — though,  perhaps,  adequate 
for  his  purpose — is  in  itself  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  book  ;  for 
he  cannot  allow  sufficient  space  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  length  of  time  covered,  so  that  some  of  his  statements  are  rough 
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and  general,  and  so  lose  in  accuracy.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  it  emerged  after  the  period  of  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  began  with  Constantine,  he  says  :  But  it  did  not 
remain  true  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  or  even  to  those  of  common 
honesty  :  it  disappeared  in  the  vast  slough  of  Roman  vice,  and  in  the 
place  of  Christian  morality  there  emerged  the  Christian  Church.” 

The  following  quotation  will  show  the  conclusion  arrived  at  con¬ 
cerning  the  function  of  government  in  human  evolution.  ^  If  we  look 
at  government  from  the  more  hopeful  point  of  view,  furnished  by  some 
exceptional  periods  of  history,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  describe  it 
rather  as  the  machinery  through  which  man  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
control  his  social  constitution  by  deliberate  and  conscious  art,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  through  which  it  is  determined  for  him  by 
indeliberate  and  unconscious  growth.” 

Mr.  Kelly  is  far  from  maintaining  that  off  conscious  human  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  natural  course  of  things  has  been  successful.  On  the 
contrary,  he  carefully  points  out  evils  that  have  attended  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  monogamy — institutions  which  are  essential  to  human 
development.  He  is  merciless  in  the  way  in  which  he  shows  that 
man,  as  a  fact,  has  substituted  a  struggle  for  wealth  in  place  of  a 
struggle  for  life.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
inferring  from  the  fact  that  $ome  human  interference  has  been  attended 
by  evils  that  all  interference  is  folly.  “  Shall  we  not  say  that  if  man 
has,  by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  self-restraint,  rescued  one  part 
of  the  race  from  a  degrading  ‘scramble'  only  to  condemn  another 
part  of  it  to  an  equally  degrading  misery,  it  is  to  that  same  intelli¬ 
gence  and  self-restraint  that  we  must  look  for  the  rescue  of  the  sub¬ 
merged  part  also  ?  ”  More  particularly  in  bis  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  society  is  an  organism  (in  the  biological  sense)  the  author  suc¬ 
cessfully  shows  the  absurdity  of  all  o  priori  reasons  against  human 
interference  in  the  course  of  evolution.  The  limits  within  which  such 
interference  is  likely  to  be  effective  he  leaves  for  discussion  in  a  future 
book. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Kelly's  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  puts  in  such 
a  strong  light  a  vital  truth.  The  process  of  civilization  is  the  attempt 
of  the  human  race  to  mould  its  own  destiny,  partly  by  protecting  itself 
from,  and  partly  by  using  for  its  own  purposes,  the  blind  forces  of 
nature.  Naturally  this  interference  of  man  with  nature  is  not  at 
every  step  successful ;  some  experiments  turn  out  badly.  Some  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  desire  for  justice,  are  found 
in  some  stages  of  their  development  to  be  inseparable  from  a  certain 
amount  of  injustice.  The  all-important  question  is  this  ;  Are  we. 
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because  human  interference  with  nature  does  not  work  smoothly  at 
first,  to  cease  from  all  interference  ?  Or  are  we,  by  making  our  inter¬ 
ference  more  complete  and  more  judicious,  to  hope  to  get  rid  of  the 
injustices  and  inequalities  of  the  intermediate  stages  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  underlies  all  socialistic  moyements. 

Mr.  Kelly  describes  justice  as  “  the  effort  to  eliminate  from  our  social 
conditions  the  effects  of  the  inequalities  of  nature  upon  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  advancement  of  man,  and  particularly  to  create  an  artificial 
environment  which  shall  serve  the  individual  as  well  as  the  race,  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  noble  types  rather  than  those  which  are  base.”  As 
a  definition  this  is  open  to  criticism.  It  is  rather  a  description  of  the 
actual  effect  of  the  attempt  to  realize  justice,  than  a  definition  of 
justice  in  itself.  And  the  deficiency  of  this  description  of  justice  is 
the  very  deficiency  that  we  find  in  the  book  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Kelly 
makes  practically  no  attempt  to  say  what  is  that  ruling  idea  in  the 
mind  of  man  which  guides  him  in  his  attempt  to  control  his  own 
development. 

If  I  may  make  another  criticism,  it  is  this.  Mr.  Kelly  regards 
justice  too  exclusively  from  the  legal  point  of  view — too  exclusively 
as  embodied  in  legal  institutions.  He  neglects  justice  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  the  same  way,  he  thinks  of  human  **  effort  ”  too  exclusively 
as  being  exerted  through  institutions.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful 
whether  human  institutions  could  ever  work  without  a  certain  amount 
of  incidental  injustice.  Such  incidental  injustice  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  individual  effort 

A.  F.  Gaskell. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POOR  RELIEF. 
By  K  M.  Leonabd.  [397  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net 
University  Press.  Cambridge,  1900.3 

This  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  a  good  instance  of  what 
can  be  effected  by  a  well-trained,  well-equipped,  intelligent  historical 
student.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  work  of  genius,  or  even  a  work  of  talent, 
would  be  absurd  ;  it  makes  for  itself  no  such  claims.  But  it  breaks 
new  ground,  or  partially  new  ground,  and  is  in  this  way  original ;  it 
is  orderly  and  well  arranged ;  it  is  clear,  and  clearly  written ;  and  it 
exhibits  every  sign  of  being  based  on  a  first-hand  examination  of 
original  records  and  statistics,  by  one  who  has  sufficient  intelligence 
and  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  subject  to  form  a  sound  and 
trustworthy  judgment. 

One  side  of  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats  has  been  indeed 
long  familiar  to  students  of  English  economic  history  and  the  history 
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of  the  poor  law.  Works  like  Sir  G.  Nicholls’s  HuUyry  of  the  English 
Poor  Law,  and  Mr.  Mackay’s  History  of  the  English  Poor,  have  made 
familiar  to  students  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  various  Acts  passed  by 
Parliament  prior  to  the  great  Statute  of  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth, 
which  established  the  English  poor  law  on  its  existing  footing,  as 
well  as  the  Acts  by  which  that  fundamental  law  was  followed  and 
supplemented  during  the  reigns  of  her  two  successors — the  period 
covered  by  the  present  volume, — ^but  the  same  works  have  also  made 
their  readers  familiar  with  the  general  social  cirumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  those  Acts  originated,  and  have  traced  some  of  the 
more  obvious  effects  which  their  passing  has  had  on  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended.  So  far  as  this 
book,  then,  traces  the  general  history  of  this  legislation,  it  has  not 
much  that  is  new  to  offer  us,  though  even  here  Miss  Leonard  has  done 
well  in  drawing  attention  to  the  large  part  which  anxiety  to  avoid 
disturbance  and  outbreak,  and  to  secure  social  quiet,  had  in  producing 
poor-law  legislation.  The  original  part  of  this  work  will  be  found 
in  the  light  it  throws  partly  on  the  way  in  which  national  legislation 
was  preceded,  and  had  the  ground  for  it  prepared,  by  local  effort  and 
experiment,  partly  on  the  methods  and  machinery  by  which  the  laws, 
when  passed  by  Parliament,  were  enforced  and  administered.  It  is 
the  first  of  these  subjects  which  is  mainly  treated  of  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  work,  and  the  second  in  the  later  part. 

Let  os  look  at  the  main  results  to  which  Miss  Leonard’s  researches 
have  led  her  under  both  heads.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  led  almost  every  great  town  in  England, 
during  the  period  beginning  with  1525  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
the  century,  to  attempt  or  devise  for  itself  some  organized  form  of  poor 
relief.  Various  causes  combined  to  make  such  a  measure  a  pressing 
necessity.  First  and  chief  of  all  was  the  multiplicity  of  beggars,  a 
multiplicity  brought  about  partly  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
but  even  more  by  the  changing  economic  condition  of  the  time,  which 
saw  tillage  everywhere  in  England  being  largely  superseded  bv  the 
keeping  of  flocks  and  herds.  Bad  harvests,  the  closing  of  markets, 
and  changes  in  manufacture,  by  throwing  people  out  of  work,  com¬ 
bined  to  swell  further  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  swarms  of 
and  unemployed,  always  a  disquieting  feature,  easily  became 
a  serious  source  of  danger  if  goaded  by  pinching  want,  or  excited  by 
political  discontent  and  unrest.  Consequently,  throughout  this  period, 
numerous  statutes  were  passed,  and  severe  by-laws  put  in  execution 
by  the  towns,  for  dealing  with  this  crying  evil.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  often  since,  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  force  by  itself 
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is  no  remedy,  and  the  harsh  regulations  against  sturdy  beggars  had 
consequently  to  be  supplemented,  first  of  all  by  providing  work  for 
those  who  were,  or  who  professed  themselves,  unable  to  obtain  it,  and 
then  by  granting  assistance  to  those  who  were  too  young,  too  infirm, 
or  too  ill  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour.  Thus  in  London, 
and  in  many  of  the  more  important  provincial  towns,  there  grew  up 
a  system  of  bridewells,  intended  to  secure  the  instruction  in  work  and, 
if  need  be,  the  enforced  labour,  of  the  ablebodied — “  the  valiant  and 
sturdy  beggars,"  as  they  were  then  generally  called  ;  of  hospitals 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  of  which  St. 
Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s,  the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  of 
them,  still  survive  ;  of  orphanages  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  the  young  who  had  been  left  destitute,  or  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  support  them,  of  which  Christ’s  Hospital,  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  greatest  surviving  example  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  almshouses  designed  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  decrepit, 
though  in  many  cases  these  were  relieved  in  the  hospitals.  All  these 
institutions,  it  was  at  first  hoped,  might  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  out ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  attempt,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  experience,  failed,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned  ;  and  the  voluntary  contributions  had  to  be  replaced 
by  a  compulsory  rate,  levied  at  first,  in  some  instances,  by  the  fiat  of  the 
municipality  without  the  intervention  or  authorization  of  Parliament. 
Such  an  irregular  system  could  not,  however,  long  continue ;  and  it 
was  the  need  there  was  to  enable  localities  to  levy  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  their  own  districts,  which  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  great  Poor  Law  Acts  of  1597  and  1601. 
Another  cause  which  acted  in  the  same  direction  was  the  breakdown 
which  overtook  most  of  the  municipal  attempts  to  organize  a  system 
of  poor  relief  for  themselves  in  the  absence  of  any  national  or 
universal  system.  Wherever,  as  for  instance  in  London,  specially 
adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  local  poor,  thither 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  indigent  folk  were  sure  to  be  attracted  ; 
and  the  remedy  did  in  this  way  but  add  to  the  evil  which  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  was  prevented  by  very  stringent 
rules  of  exclusion  and  settlement ;  but  in  places  like  London,  where 
such  remedies  could  not  lightly  be  resorted  to,  owing  to  the  interference 
they  would  have  caused  with  the  free  migration  of  labour,  the  evil 
soon  became  (as  it  has  become  in  our  own  day  when  Lord  Mayor’s 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  have  been  carelessly  started) 
a  very  crying  one  ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  no  system  which 
was  not  national  could  be  efficacious  or  equitable.  The  result  was  the 
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passing  of  the  Statute  of  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
inauguration  of  our  national  system  of  poor-law  relief. 

/  But  when  the  Act  was  passed  and  the  system  established,  by  what 
agencies,  and  with  what  success,  was  it  administered  during  the  years 
which  followed  ?  It  is  to  answering  this  question  that  Miss  Leonard’s 
researches,  in  the  second  part  of  her  book,  are  noainly  directed  ;  and  she 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  throwing  a  good  deal  of  new  and  interesting 
light  on  the  whole  subject. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law  formed  only  one  branch  of  that  system  of  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  and  personal  rule  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  earlier  Stuart 
kings,  in  some  cases  legally  and  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  in 
others  illegally,  unjustifiably,  and  disastrously  to  themselves,  to  set  up 
and  maintain.  The  agency  through  which  this  personal  and  paternal 
government  was  mainly  carried  on  was  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
Privy  Council  accordingly  took  the  lead  in  enforcing  and  supervising  , 
every  form  of  provision  for  the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  as  well  as 
actual  poor  relief.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  the  authorities  to 
whom  the  Privy  Council  generally  issued  its  commands  or  addressed 
its  admonitions.  Very  often  they  further  employed  the  judges  of 
Assize  to  see  that  the  justices  vigorously  carried  out  their  orders  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  they  laid  upon  them.  Under  the  justices  worked 
the  overseers,  who  were  responsible  in  ordinary  times  for  actually 
providing  relief  of  different  kinds  for  those  who  needed  it,  and  for 
collecting  the  rates  out  of  which  the  relief  could  be  provided.  It 
devolved  on  the  justices,  however,  to  see  that  the  overseers  did  their 
duty,  as  well  as  to  overhaul  their  accounts. 

Miss  Leonard,  in  considering  the  relief  given,  very  properly  divides 
it  into  exceptional  and  ordinary.  In  years  of  scarcity  and  in  time  of 
plague  recourse  was  frequently  had  to  what  wo  should  now  consider 
very  extreme  measures,  measures  which  often  excited  not  a  little 
friction  and  protest  even  at  the  time.  Thus,  in  years  of  scarcity,  not 
only  was  it  a  common  thing  for  the  justices  to  require,  and  to  use  some 
pressure  to  secure,  that  wheat,  barley,  or  oats  should  be  sold  to  the 
poor  below  the  price  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  opten  market ;  but 
they  were  further  encouraged  to  import,  at  their  own  or  at  the  public 
expense,  supplies  of  com  from  a  distance,  and  were  even  empowered 
to  make  inquisition,  and  see  that  the  farmers  brought  the  whole,  or  a 
great  proportion  of  the  stocks  they  possessed,  to  the  market  for  sale.  If, 
again,  a  neighbourhood  suffered,  owing  to  exceptional  causes,  from  slack¬ 
ness  of  employment,  then  it  became  tbe  duty  of  the  justices  to  see  that 
manufacturers,  even  if  they  had  to  do  so  at  a  loss,  still  maintained  and 
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kept  at  work  their  customary  number  of  bands.  In  ordinary  times  the 
relief,  which  was  administered  for  the  most  part  by  the  same  authorities, 
was  of  various  kinds.  The  aged  and  infirm  were  provided  for  in  alms¬ 
houses  and  hospitals,  some  of  which  had  come  down  from  ages  long 
anterior  to  the  Reformation,  while  many  more  had  been  founded  sub¬ 
sequently  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  that  event.  The  poor  were  also 
supported  or  had  their  support  eked  out  by  casual  doles,  which  already 
began  to  be  popular  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Others  again,  par¬ 
ticularly  soldiers  and  sailors,  had  pensions  found  for  them  out  of  the 
rates  ;  some  had  houses  provided  for  them  by  the  overseers  at  the  cost 
of  the  parish,  while  others,  again,  were  billeted  on,  or  boarded  out  with, 
their  richer  neighbours,  who  were  apparently  compelled  to  receive 
them. 

Nor  was  the  provision  for  destitute  children  less  ample  or  careful. 
While  a  large  number  of  them  were  apprenticed  to  different  trades  at 
the  public  expense,  many  more  were  sent  to  the  masters  of  the  bride¬ 
wells  to  be  taught  by  them,  these  institutions  then  serving,  not  only 
the  purpose  of  houses  of  correction,  but  also  of  technical  schools  as 
well.  To  the  seventeenth  century  we  also  owe  the  foundation  of  many 
orphanages,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  where  destitute 
children  of  various  degrees  were  cared  for  and  educated. 

But  the  authorities  of  that  period  were  not  content  merely  to  relieve 
those  who  had  fallen  into  destitution  ;  they  attempted  the  more  arduous 
task  of  preventing  men  from  falling  into  it.  Want  of  employment — 
the  fruitful  cause,  so  it  seemed  to  them,  of  begging  and  discontent — 
was  the  special  evil  which  they  made  every  effort  to  guard  against 
and  overcome.  For  those  unwilling  to  labour,  compulsory  work  was 
found  in  bridewells,  houses  of  correction,  and  workhouses,  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  were  erected  in  every  county  and  in  most 
of  the  more  important  towns.  Work  was  found  for  those  willing  to 
work,  but  unable  to  find  employment,  in  various  ways.  The  way  most 
^  frequently  resorted  to  was  that  of  providing  a  “  stock  ”  out  of  public 
[  funds,  from  which  materials  were  purchased,  and  sometimes  tools  ;  and 
^  employment  was  in  this  way  found  for  those  who  applied  for  it. 
The  stock  bad  to  be  replaced  and  wages  paid  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  article.  In  some  instances  the  applicants  for  employ¬ 
ment  were  allowed  to  take  the  material  to  their  own  home  and  make  it 
up  there  ;  but,  as  this  system  was  obviously  open  to  abuse,  workers 
were  constantly  compelled  to  make  up  the  raw  material  under  the 
supervision  of  paid  inspectors.  This  was  generally  done  in  “  work- 
houses  ”  erected  at  the  public  cost ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term.  In 
other  cases  again,  technical  schools  “  of  a  rough  and  ready  kind  ”  were 
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started,  alike  for  the  instruction  and  employment  of  those  willing  to 
work  ;  while  in  other  places  relief  works,  road-making  and  the  like, 
were  started  and  carried  on,  hot  with  scarcely  more  than  the  usual 
indifferent  success  ;  and  pressure  was  constantly  brought  to  bear  upon 
employers  to  keep  their  people  in  work,  even  in  hard  and  unprofitable 
times. 

In  her  last  chapters.  Miss  Leonard  attempts  to  sum  up  the  compara¬ 
tive  loss  and  gain  which  followed  from  the  vigorous  administration  of 
the  poor  law  by  the  Privy  Council  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  On 
the  whole  she  is  inclined  to  form  a  very  favourable  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  that  administration.  To  it  she  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
permanence  of  the  poor  law  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  little 
hold  which  Acts  of  a  similar  character  to  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth 
obtained  in  France  or  Scotland.  To  the  survival  of  the  poor  law 
thus  brought  about  she  would  further  set  down  the  comparative 
immunity  from  disturbance  and  insurrection  which  England  has  enjoyed 
during  the  two  last  centuries.  I  think  the  judgments  here  expressed 
can  be  on  the  whole  sustained.  But  to  her  further  contention,  that  the 
socialistic  administration  of  the  law — an  administration  conducted,  as 
she  herself  points  out,  mainly  by  proclamation,  which  characterized 
the  years  of  the  predominance  of  Wentworth  and  Laud — was  also 
advantageous  to  the  country,  1  must  demur.  In  my  view,  the  arbitrary 
interference  with  individual  liberty  it  involved  was  one,  and  not  the 
least  considerable,  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  great  rebellion ; 
while  I  fear  that  any  even  partially  successful  attempts  to  carry  out  a 
practical  scheme  of  socialism  in  our  own  day  would  be  attended  by 
results  even  more  disastrous. 

W.  A.  Spooner. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  SINCE 
ROUSSEAU.  By  C.  E.  Mebbiah,  Ph.D.  [232  pp.  8vo. 
$1.50  net.] 

HISTORY  OF  MILITARY  PENSION  LEGISLATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Wm.  Henbt  Glasson,  Ph.D. 
[136  pp.  8vo.  $1.00  net.] 

COLONIAL  IMMIGRATION  LAWS.  By  Embebson  Edward 
Proper,  A.M.  [91  pp.  8vo.  75  cents  net.  Columbia 
University  Press.  New  York  ;  King.  London,  1900.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  these  three  publications  what  object 
the  editors  of  the  series  have  in  view.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  largest  of  the  three.  Dr.  Merriam’s  Hitlory  of  the 
Theory  of  Sovereignty  in  modern  times.  At  first  sight  it  would 
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seem  that  we  are  given  a  collection  of  materials  in  something  like 
encycloptedic  form,  intended  for  reference  rather  than  perusal  But 
at  times,  and  especially  in  the  last  few  chapters,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  author  means  more  than  this,  and  has  some  intention  of 
suggesting  a  theory  of  his  own  as  to  the  causes  which  have  determined 
the  doctrine  under  discussion  in  its  more  recent  phases.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  this  respect  the  treatise  falls  between  two  stools. 
The  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  above  all  other  kindred  topics,  succeeds 
or  fails  in  commanding  interest  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
approached.  Regarded  in  the  abstract,  through  a  record  of  the  different 
views  of  various  theorists  as  to  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  barren  and  unfruitful  of  all  the  branches  of  political  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  when  connected  with  the  actual  course  of  history,  with  the 
movements  which  different  theories  have  inspired,  or  the  events  by 
which  they  have  been  produced,  it  acquires  the  interest  and  importance 
of  history  itself.  So  far  as  Dr.  Merriam  has  adopted  the  latter  method 
of  treatment,  his  interest  culminates  in  a  phase  of  history  perhaps  less 
often  emphasized  in  works  on  sovereignty  than  some  others,  such  as 
the  trampled  arena  of  Rousseau  and.  the  Revolution.  It  is  natural  that 
the  theory  of  Federalism  should  receive  special  attention  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  controversies  which  have  sprung  from 
L  the  form  of  the  American  Union  are  as  fully  and,  perhaps,  more  ably 
gtreated  in  this  part  of  the  work  than  any  other  branch  of  the  subject. 
&3ut  the  importance  of  the  American  phase  is  by  no  means  allowed  to 
Jprowd  out  the  claims  of  coutinental  Federalism.  The  two  last  chapters 
"Are  headed  respectively  “  Sovereignty  and  the  American  Union,”  and 
**  Federalism  and  Continental  Theory  ;  ”  so  that  both  aspects  of  the 
difficulty  receive  equal  attention.  But,  further  than  this.  Dr.  Merriam 
shows  how  a  later  development  than  either  form  of  federal  government 
—one,  at  least,  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and 
the  student  at  a  later  time — has  affected  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty. 
He  refers  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  conclusion  (a  summary 
which  will  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  enlightenment  of  the 
reader)  to  some  of  the  conditions  of  what  is  roughly  known  as  modern 
imperialism  :  “  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  relations  between  states 
involved  in  the  protectorate,  suzerainty,  and  other  like  forms  of 
association,  are  of  so  complicated  a  nature  as  to  make  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  rules  almost  impossible.  Sovereignty  is  hence  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  independence  of  a  state  from  other  states,  as  something 
essentially  relative  in  its  nature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  freely  admitted  that 
there  are  states  which  are  imperfectly,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  half- 
sovereign,  as  well  as  those  which  are  fully  sovereign.”  Although  we 
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are  told  further  that  this  theory  of  the  semi-sovereign  state  is  generally 
considered  illogical  on  analysis,  yet  international  law  at  least  finds  it 
indispensable.  No  better  instance  could  be  cited  of  the  way  in  which 
history  has  forced  the  hand  of  theory,  for  this  compromise  of  the  semi¬ 
sovereign  state  was  one  which  the  theorist  had  most  steadily  refused 
to  recognize. 

Of  the  earlier  chapters,  while  not  omitting  to  mention  the  judicious 
risumi  of  pre  Kantian  theories,  those  on  “  the  sovereignty  of  reason  ” 
and  “  the  Austinian  theory  ”  may  be  recommended  as  the  most  clearly 
written. 

Dr.  Glasson’s  essay  on  Military  Pension  Legislation  tn  the  UnUed 
States  has  naturally  a  more  practical  end  in  view.  Throughout  the  whole 
monograph  he  is  engaged  in  working  out  the  historical  development  of 
a  dangerous  system  of  state  aid  since  the  first  war  of  independence. 
He  enumerates  the  evils  resulting  from  the  unguarded  assignment  of 
pensions. 

The  required  reforms  are  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  the  administrative  department  should  also  be  reorganized.  **  We 
have  never  had  a  system  of  adjudication  of  pension  claims  which  has 
sufficiently  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  government.”  Turning 
back  to  the  historical  investigation,  the  following  extract  sufficiently 
demonstrates  the  growth  of  the  system  : — 

Under  our  present  pension  system,  the  cost  of  a  war  of  equal 
magnitude  [with  the  revolutionary  war]  would  be  vastly  greater. 
Indeed,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  cost  of  paying  pensions  on 
account  of  our  recent  brief  war  with  Spain  will  in  a  very  few  years 
amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  executing  the  revolutionary  pension 
law  of  over  a  century.” 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  amount  of  legislation  devoted  to 
this  object  from  the  appalling  statement  that  **  President  Cleveland 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  special  acts  by  the  use  of 
his  veto  power.  In  his  first  term  he  vetoed  228  pension  bills  ” 
(p.  123).  The  causes  of  unwise  legislation  have  been.  Dr.  Glasson 
asserts,  the  existence  of  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,”  which  has 
been  a  frequent  temptation  to  extravagant  and  mischievous  pension 
legislation.  Since  the  Civil  War,  the  high  protective  tariff  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result.  The  main  evils  thus  produced  are  thought  to  be 
those  which  affect  the  general  standard  of  morality  and  patriotism. 
Inefficient  administration  has  also  multiplied  fraud.  The  defect  of  the 
actual  lows  has  been  the  omission  of  all  proof  of  disability  contracted 
in  the  service.  Sometimes  the  evil  has  gone  farther  in  the  granting  of 
**  service  ”  pensions  proper,  which  is  explained  to  mean  the  gratuitous 
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form  of  pension  apart  from  any  disability  incnrred.  The  system 
should,  in  Dr.  Glasson’s  view,  be  remedied  in  these  two  points.  The 
grants  should  only  be  of  the  “  disability  ”  class.  They  should  only 
apply  to  injury  received  in  actual  service,  and  there  should  be  a  strict 
and  efficient  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  applicants. 

Mr.  Proper  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  American  colonists, 
and  the  laws  which  have  regulated  immigration.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  on  them,  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  restrictions  set  on  immigration  from  time  to  time  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  that  if  free 
immigration  had  been  encouraged,  thel  history  of  the  States  would  not 
have  been  greatly  affected.  For  instance,  of  the  Catholics,  he  says  : 
**  So  much  is  certain  during  one  period,  they  were  hostile  to  George  III., 
and  American  independence  had  no  more  staunch  supporters  than  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland.”  Of  the  different  nations  that  have  built  up 
the  States,  he  holds  that  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish  have 
contributed  most  by  reason  of  their  indomitable  enterprise  ;  while  the 
Germans,  though  more  sedentary,  surpassed  them  in  laborious  thrift 
-  ^  and  frugality.  But  is  he  right  on  p.  86  in  classing  the  Scotch  settlers 
')  without  qualification  as  “  Celtic  ”  ? 

Further  contributions  to  the  series  of  the  type  of  this  essay  should 
meet  with  success,  and  be  of  no  small  utility.  But  the  editors  should 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  intend  to  produce  readable  studies  ” 
g;  like  Mr.  Proper’s,  or  laborious  compilations,  such  as  none  but  the 

rfessional  student  will  think  of  using,  and  that  only  for  reference. 

Gut  Kendall. 

•  ; 

HISTORY  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  CENTRAL  LABOUR 
UNIONS.  By  William  Maxwell  Bubke,  Ph.D.  [xii.,  125  pp. 
8vo.  jSl.OO.  Macmillan.  New  York ;  King.  London,  1899.] 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public 
law  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University. 
It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  main  types  of  labour 
federation  known  in  the  United  States  as  Central  Labour  Unions,  in 
ngland  more  generally  as  Trades  Councils.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ok  is  devoted  to  describing  their  organization,  principles,  and  objects ; 
ut  before  dealing  with  the  Central  Labour  Union  proper,  Mr.  Burke, 
a  preliminary  chapter,  gives  a  short  account  of  labour  federations 
general.  The  early  history  of  these,  alike  in  England  and  in  the 
ited  States,  is  one  of  more  or  less  unsuccessful  attempts  at  amalga- 
tion,  the  unions  being  generally  very  short-lived,  though  in  some 
they  rapidly  attained  to  a  large  membership.  It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  it  was  the  apparent  success  of  the  Grand  National  Trades 
Union  in  England  which,  in  1832,  produced  the  weU-known  Report  of 
Nassau  Senior  advocating  the  harshest  possible  measures  against 
trade  unions.  According  to  Mr.  Webb  this  societj  was  never  actually 
dissolved,  but  it  soon  faded  away,  and  its  successors  shared  its  fate. 
No  national  federation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  has  as  yet  proved 
permanent  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  general  desire  to  establish  these  ; 
and  Mr.  Burke  thinks  it  unlikely  that  they  will  exist  here  for  some 
time  to  come.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  fulfils  several  of  the  functions  of  a  national  federation — 
notably  that  of  agitating  for  legislative  reform.  The  abolition  of  con¬ 
spiracy  laws,  with  reference  to  workmen,  is  one  of  the  various  changes 
brought  about  in  England  by  the  efforts  of  the  Congress,  while  they 
are  still  in  force  in  the  United  States.  There  two  large  and  successful 
national  federations  have  been  formed — the  American  Federation  of 
Labour,  and  the  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labour.  The 
latter  is  open  to  all  labourers,  while  the  former  is  confined  to  members 
of  trade  unions. 

But  undoubtedly  the  form  of  federation  which  has  during  the  last 
twenty  years  played  almost  the  most  important  part  in  the  American 
labour  movement  is  that  of  the  central  labour  unions.  These  are 
municipal  in  character,  and  it  is  their  object  **  to  enable  all  organized 
labour  in  the  city  to  act  promptly  in  emergencies,  and  thus  mutually 
help  each  other  in  labour  difficulties  by  bringing  to  bear  at  once  the 
combined  influence  of  all  labour  organizations  to  effect  a  settlement." 
The  work  is  performed  by  a  small  body  of  officials  and  a  number  of 
standing  committees,  elected  for  a  short  period  from  among  the  dele¬ 
gates,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  unions,  in  which  the  delegates 
themselves  as  a  body  do  the  work.  These  committees  vary  in  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  various  unions,  and  may  be  appointed  to  deal  with 
organization,  arbitration,  legislation,  finance,  and  so  forth.  The  work 
of  the  organizing  committee  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
strength  of  the  union  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  represents 
the  organized  labour  of  the  city.  Only  dond  fide  trade  unions  may 
be  admitted  as  constituent  societies  of  the  central  union,  and  only 
bond  fide  labourers  can  become  delegates.  Thus  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  by  such  a  federation  is  that  every  workman  in  the  city  should 
belong  to  a  trade  union,  and  that  every  local  union  should  join  the 
central.  When  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  even  only  partially  attained, 
the  local  influence  exercised  by  the  federation  is  naturally  very  great, 
and  the  advantages  afforded  both  to  the  individual  workmen  and 
to  the  community  at  large  are  undoubted.  It  invariably  advocates 
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arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  labour  disputes,  and  is  very  often 
successful  in  getting  this  course  adopted,  when  the  efforts  of  less 
powerful  organizations  would  be  disregarded.  Moreover,  it  deals  not 
only  with  difficulties  between  employers  and  men,  but  also  with  those 
that  arise  between  different  unions  or  between  unions  and  men. 

Unlike  the  local  unions,  the  central  labour  union  has  no  system  of 
insurance  or  benefits,  and  also  no  strike  funds  ;  and  herein  would  seem 
to  lie  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  in  its  position.  Should  the  central 
sanction  a  strike  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  constituent  societies,  it  asks 
for  contributions  from  all  other  affiliated  unions :  but  these  contribu¬ 
tions  are  not  compulsory,  except  in  one  case ;  nor,  again,  is  its  decision 
as  to  the  strike  final,  for  the  national  union  to  which  the  local  society 
belongs  may  refuse  to  endorse  the  order  of  the  central.  This  touches 
on  a  question  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
central  labour  unions.  Their  work  is  local,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  majority  of  their  constituent  unions  belong  to  the  national  trade 
unions ;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  latter,  the  central  labour 
union  occupies  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  Mr.  Burke  does  not 
refer  to  this  difficulty  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  but  it  has  greatly 
hampered  the  development  of  trades  councils  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb,  in  their  History  of  Trade  UnionisfHy  have  emphasized  this  fact. 
“The  councils  do  not  enjoy  the  moral  support  of  the  great  unions.  The 
central  executives  of  the  national  societies  view  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy  the  existence  of  governing  bodies  in  which  they  are  not 
directly  represented.  The  local  branches,  if  not  actually  forbidden, 
are  not  encouraged  to  adhere  to  what  might  conceivably  become  a 
rival  authority.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  trades  councils,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  various  types  of 
trade  union,  show,  after  thirty  years’  existence,  no  sign  of  growth 
or  development.”  Those  English  trades  councils  are  said  to  be  the 
most  successful  which  are  mainly  composed  of  different  branches  of 
the  same  industry,  rather  than  of  different  trades ;  and  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the  growing  power  of  the  allied  trades 


councils  in  the  United  States  points  to  a  similar  state  of  affairs.  But 
even  though  the  work  and  importance  of  the  central  labour  unions 
must  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  local  in  character,  it  can  be  of  the  very 
greatest  value,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  clearly  proved.  The  town  or  district 
affords  the  best  centre  for  organization,  at  any  rate  at  some  stages  in 
the  labour  movement,  and  the  community  at  large  is  benefited  by  the 
fact  that  the  central,  as  representing  different  branches  of  industry,  is 
less  likely  to  adopt  a  narrow  policy  than  a  union  which  only  repre¬ 
sents  the  interests  of  a  single  trade. 

M.  H.  Prichard. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  WITH  SOME 
OF  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  ECONOMIC  POLICY.  By 
C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Third  Edition.  [192  pp.  Crown 
8to.  3«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1900.] 

This  work,  as  its  author  explains  in  his  preface,  is  intended  to 
restate  in  a  more  complete  form  *'  the  doctrines  of  the  classical  English 
school  on  an  important  and  difficult  branch  of  political  economy.” 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  economic  science  stands  **  in  need 
of  a  thorough  revision,  and,  in  some  of  its  parts,  an  entire  re¬ 
construction.”  But  he  adds  that  the  sound  material  already  existing 
ought  to  be  utilized  so  as  ‘‘  to  preserve  that  continuity  of  development 
which  is  one  of  the  notes  of  a  truly  scientific  system.”  He  has, 
therefore,  selected  his  present  subject  for  exposition,  as  being  “one 
of  the  products  of  the  older  political  economy  which  is  well  worth 
preserving.” 

The  book  is  stated  to  be  designed  for  the  use  of  serious  students  of 
economic  theory.  Accordingly,  the  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  theory  of  international  values,  and  of  the 
“  equation  of  indebtedness,”  and  they  are  of  a  decidedly  abstract  and 
technical  character.  Professor  Bastable  observes  that  international 
exchange  tends  to  an  equilibrium,  when  worked,  as  at  present,  by 
credit  instruments.  The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  infiuence  of  foreign  trade  upon  the  internal  distribution  of 
wealth,  especially  as  exhibited  in  breaking  down  scales  of  prices 
which  have  become  generally  accepted  in  a  country  by  force  of  custom. 
An  export  trade  in  food,  it  is  suggested,  might  conceivably,  though 
not  probably,  benefit  landlords  at  the  expense  of  labourers.  Its  effect 
in  a  country  where  large  agricultural  landlords  as  a  class  are  non¬ 
existent  is,  unfortunately,  not  touched  upon.  The  Ricardian  theory 
of  distribution  is  discussed,  and  the  necessity  of  amendment  in  several 
particulars,  arising  from  an  increased  complexity  of  relationships  since 
Ricardo's  day,  is  pointed  out.  In  discussing  the  effects  of  a  rise  or 
fall  in  prices,  the  author  makes  what  appears  to  be,  as  coming  from  an 
exponent  of  the  classical  English  school  of  economics,  a  somewhat 
surprising  admission,  when,  at  p.  108,  he  remarks,  “  The  fact  of  a  rise 
or  fall  of  prices,  due  to  foreign  trade,  is  not,  however,  easily  ascer¬ 
tained,  and,  moreover,  the  changes  in  real,  as  distinguished  from 
money,  value,  are  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  abstract  reasoning  to  give  anything  but  the  most  general 
results.” 

The  subsequent  chapters  possess  somewhat  more  general  interest. 
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because  they  touch  upon  the  more  coutroverslal  question  of  the  rival 
merits  of  free*trade  and  protection.  It  is  only  where  a  country 
possesses  a  virtual  monopoly  of  an  article,  we  are  told,  that  an  export 
duty  upon  the  latter  is  ever  even  suggested.  An  export  duty  on  an 
exhaustible  article  like  coal  would  have  to  be  mainly  judged  on 
non-economical  grounds,  and.  Professor  Bastable  adds,  the  reasons 
which  justify  such  measures  will  prescribe  duties  on  home  con* 
sumption  as  well.  This  last  proposition  appears  debatable  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  chief  non*economical  ground  for  taxing  the 
export  of  Welsh  steam  coal,  namely,  because  it  b  arming  our  possible 
naval  adversaries  against  ourselves,  is  not  an  argument  against  home 
consumption  at  all. 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  case  for  protection  is  strongest  in 
respect  of  newly  established  industries  (it  might  have  been  added,  in 
newly  opened-up  countries),  or  when  a  nation  is  in  process  of  sub* 
stituting  the  export  of  manufactures  for  that  of  raw  material,  and  that 
protectionists,  while  admitting  an  immediate  loss,  claim  that  it  will 
be  more  than  repaid  when  the  new  industries  become  established. 
Professor  Bastable  asserts  that,  **  if  a  nation  does  not  possess  manu* 
factures,  the  very  fact  is  conclusive  proof  that,  economically  speaking, 
it  is  better  without  them.”  He  admits,  however,  further  on,  that 
a  Government  may,  by  means  of  protection,  introduce  a  new  and 
profitable  industry,  but  affirms,  a  few  lines  further  on,  that  “most 
industries,  specially  developed  by  the  aid  of  protective  duties,  are 
rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  to  the  community  in  which  they  are  estab* 
lished."  A  few  words,  expbining  the  real  causes  of  the  at  least 
apparent  industrial  prosperity  of  the  United  States  under  the  present 
tariff,  would  have  been  welcome  in  this  connexion.  Perhaps  the  most 
incontrovertible  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  author  on  behalf  of 
unrestricted  foreign  trade  b  that  the  trader,  in  distributing  goods,  has 
from  the  dawn  of  civilbation  till  now,  acted  as  a  channel  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

C.  H.  d*E.  Lefpingtok. 

NATURAL  ECONOMY  :  An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy. 
By  Abthuk  H.  Gibson,  F.C.A.  [135  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Cor* 
nish.  Birmingham,  1900.] 

It  is  unfortunate  that  thb  book  forms  only  one  third  of  a  contem* 
plated  work.  It  certainly  starts  well,  in  spite  of  a  repelling  dryness 
of  style  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  the  method  used  without 
contempbting  the  completely  finbhed  product.  The  present  volume 
deals  with  the  natural  economy  of  human  society,  as  it  might  be 
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examined  by  a  Martian  poBsessed  of  a  powerful  telescope,  or  as  we  can 
examine  the  economy  of  the  bees.  One  chapter,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  goes  beyond  this,  and  deals  with  the  motives  which  induce  the 
human  species  to  produce.  The  second  book  should  be  devoted  to 
cosmopolitan  economy,  as  influenced  by  the  general  institutions  of 
private  property  and  exchange.  The  third  volume  the  author  would 
devote  to  communital  economy,  **  which  investigates  what  institutions 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  a  particular  community.”  A  better  title  for 
this  subject  might  perhaps  be  National  Husbandry. 

In  the  first  volume  the  analogy  of  the  beehive  is  constantly  used, 
and  with  considerable  profit.  The  aim  of  bee-production  is  the 
continual  increase  of  the  species.  The  worker-bee  is  a  pure  altruist, 
careful  of  the  type.  Man  adds  to  this  end  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  existence.  Man  is  less  thwarted  than  the  bees  by  cosmic 
hazard,  and  has  developed  a  much  greater  control  of  cosmic  forces. 
Both  man  and  bees  can  only  use  the  inherent  properties  of  natural 
objects,  but  man  has  learnt  how  to  place  constituent  parts  in  such 
relations  that  the  staples  which  he  wants  shall  be  evolved.  By 
scientific  knowledge  man  directs  extrinsic  forces  instead  of  having 
to  rely  upon  individual  muscular  force.  Natural  objects  are  undi¬ 
minishing  (as  air  and  sea-water),  or  replenishing  (as  trees),  or  un¬ 
replenishing  (as  coal).  Land  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
Force  and  intelligence  are  the  two  means  by  which  natural  objects  are 
used  for  the  production  of  human  utilities.  Science  will  make  cosmic 
forces  (e.ff.  electricity)  more  mobile,  and  therefore  economically 
lucrative.  Horses  and  coal  come  under  the  category  of  produced  (or 
educed)  forces.  Muscular  adaptation  helps  in  division  of  labour,  but 
the  gain  of  the  latter  system  comes  mainly  under  the  heading  of 
saving  intelligence,  by  which  we  also  use  the  dog,  and  the  automatic 
machine.  Direction  and  invention  are  two  distinct  forms  of  intelligence, 
as  it  “  pays  ”  to  put  by  intellectual  people  to  develope  the  brains  of  the 
intelligent  for  later  use  in  these  respects.  (It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
persuade  John  Bull  of  this  truth.)  The  objective  limits  of  production 
are  then  discussed.  There  is  an  economic  point,  a  most  favoured 
moment,  at  which  intensity  of  production  realizes  its  highest  gross 
profit.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  the  question  of  decreasing 
accessibility,  are  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  To  reach  this 
absolutely  highest  point  is  not  desirable,  for  “  a  purely  industrial 
community  would  probably  lead  to  as  dull,  blank,  and  miserable  a  state 
of  existence  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.” 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  subjective  causes,  as  affecting  produc¬ 
tion,  and  tries  to  justify  the  hereditary  capitalism  of  civilized  empires. 
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First  is  the  will  to  live,  which  moves  all  men,  and  also  the  worker-bees. 
Then  comes  the  sexual  instinct  and  the  desire  for  offspring.  This 
affects  all,  and  the  proletariat  of  human  slaves  are  allowed  to  satisfy 
it,  because  the  rich  are  too  refined  to  exploit  their  own  children. 
There  are  three  other  impulses  which  lead  to  the  development  of  an 
improved  quality  of  life,  which  may  sometimes  coincide  with,  but 
more  often  be  substituted  for,  an  increase  in  mere  numbers,  or  quantity 
of  life.  These  are  the  desire  for  ease,  the  desire  for  material  luxury, 
and  the  desire  for  hobbies  (or  to  gratify  peculiar  tastes,  such  as  for  art, 
literature,  and  research).  The  rich  class  that  we  know  seems  to  be 
equated  by  the  author  with  the  class  that  has  these  three  desires,  and 
which  has  worked  harder  than  other  workers,  and  so  saved  ”  in  order 
to  claim  legal  right  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  desires.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  the  fact  that  a  patent  law  encourages  invention,  and 
engineers  are  well  paid,  to  the  general  gain,  justify  society  in  retaining 
such  an  institution  as  our  present  House  of  Lords  ?  This  is  the  sort 
of  question  that  the  author  would  have  to  discuss  in  his  third  volume  ; 
and  if  he  proceeds  with  his  work,  it  should  be  both  stimulating  and 
suggestive. 

Abthdb  Fallows. 

ECONOMIC  CRISES.  By  Edward  D.  Jones,  PhD.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  [251  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5«.  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1900.] 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  excellent  “  Citizen’s  Library  ”  series, 
edited  by  Professor  Ely,  and  is  a  timely  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
literature,  already  somewhat  extensive,  on  the  subject  of  Crises.  It 
contains  a  careful  and  judicious  examination  of  the  various  explanations 
that  have  been  given  of  these  phenomena ;  and  suggests  reasons  for  the 
hope  that  panics  are  likely  to  be  less  frequent  in  recurrence,  and  less 
acute  when  they  do  occur,  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last 
century.  Thus,  as  the  present  trend  of  events  is  already  in  the  direction 
of  saner  and  safer  business  methods  and  a  more  judicious  banking 
system,  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of  these  particular  evils 
should  do  much  to  bring  about  a  more  healthy  condition  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  collected  in  a  series  of  chapters  all  the 
explanations  that  have  been  assigned  for  crises,  from  the  contention  of 
a  certain  school  of  socialists  that  they  are  inseparably  connected  with 
our  present  capitalist  system  of  industry,  and  can  only  be  obviated  by 
the  nationalisation  of  capital,  to  the  theory  that  they  are  due  to 
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sunspots,  or  at  least  to  meteorological  causes  in  the  form  of  a  constantly 
recurring  cycle  of  good  and  bad  harvests.  Professor  Jones  gives  us  no 
less  than  seven  diflTerent  causes,  each  of  which  has  in  turn  been 
announced  as  the  sole  origin  of  this  distress.  By  treating  them  in 
succession,  he  is  able  to  point  out  the  multiplicity  of  factors  to  which 
we  must  really  look  for  the  true  explanation  of  such  complicated  and 
varied  phenomena.  And  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  he  suggests  certain 
remedies  which  might  be  employed  to  counteract  the  particular  influence 
he  has  been  examining.  -Perhaps  a  more  ample  historical  treatment 
would  have  strengthened  the  force  of  his  argument,  for  the  newer 
generation  who  have  grown  up  since  the  last  very  serious  crises  in 
1873  and  1882.  It  would  not  have  added  much  to  the  size  of  the 
book  to  have  given  a  short  history  of  some  typical  panics  which  would 
have  illustrated  and  made  more  emphatic  the  author’s  critical  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Of  course,  a  book  of  this  nature  hardly  calls  for  or  admits  of  criticism. 
One  or  two  points,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  specially  instructive. 
For  instance,  the  warning,  repeated  more  than  once,  against  concen* 
trating  attention  upon  the  acute  phase  of  a  panic  instead  of  studying 
the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it.  And  Professor  Jones  rightly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a  comparative  study  extending  over  the  entire 
commercial  world,  if  we  are  to  acquire  a  sound  conception  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  different  bearings. 

Thus,  from  the  international  point  of  view,  it  is  seen  that  the 
Teutonic  nations  are  most  exposed  to  these  industrial  paroxysms,  and 
that  the  freest  and  most  democratic  nations  suffer  more  than  some 
whose  government  is  less  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  subject  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider 
political  study,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  consideration  of  the 
political  and  social  institutions  of  the  people.  These  observations  lead 
on  to  the  author’s  last  and  most  valuable  chapter,  on  the  “  Psychology 
of  Crises.” 

It  is  always  tempting  to  imagine  that  a  change  in  external  conditions 
will  of  itself  change  men’s  minds  ;  and  it  is  correspondingly  difficult  to 
remember  that  conditions  inevitably  grow  out  of  men’s  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  actions  which  follow  therefrom.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
reiterate,  until  men  begin  to  realize  it,  the  truth  that  the  only  line  of 
social  reform  from  which  we  may  hope  for  solid  and  lasting  results  is 
the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  all  classes  of 
society.  Sducation  in  the  widest  sense,  including  the  cultivation  of  a 
high  and  Uvely  sense  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  a  good  intellectual  and 
practical  training,  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  approach 
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to  a  sound  and  satisfactory  organization  of  the  various  agencies  of 
production  and  distribution. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  well-arranged  bibliography 
on  the  subject. 

£.  A.  Peabsok. 

LES  INDUSTRIES  A  DOMICILE  EN  BELGIQUE.  [Vol.  ii. 

4  francs.  Bruxelles,  1900.] 

This  is  a  careful  research  into  the  conditions  of  the  domestic 
industries  of  Belgium,  compiled  for  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Government.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  with  separate  indices  and 
numberings  of  pages.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  linen- 
weavers  in  Flanders,  who  are  supposed  to  have  existed  long  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  Included  in  the  history  of  the  weavers  are  the 
attempts  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  industry.  Then  follows  a  full 
account  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  industry.  The  workmen 
are  very  industrious,  and  very  poor.  Their  independence  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  capitalist  employer  is  tending  to 
supersede  the  “  uitgewer  ”  (“  fogger  ”  was  the  old  title  for  such  a  person 
in  Midland  England).  Complete  statistics  are  given  with  regard  to 
foreign  trade,  of  which  England  has  taken  the  lion’s  share.  In  spite 
of  long  hours,  fines,  the  truck  system,  and  a  low  standard  of  life,  the 
workman  is  fairly  contented,  and  cares  little  for  trade  unions  or 
socialism. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  straw-plaiting  in 
the  valley  of  the  Geer.  Straw-plaiters  are  extremely  poor,  and  have 
no  outlook  for  improvement,  as  they  are  beginning  to  be  undersold  by 
competition  from  Italy,  China,  or  Japan.  There  are  many  cretins  and 
idiots  in  the  district.  Straw-plaiters  are  mainly  women,  children,  and 
old  men.  It  is  entirely  a  sweated  industry,  and  the  writer  of  this 
section  is  inclined  to  hold  the  views  of  Sidney  Webb,  that  it  would  be 
a  national  gain  if  legislation  caused  the  extinction  of  such  unsatis¬ 
factory  pursuits. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  deals  with  Flemish  shoemakers.  Their 
condition  is  also  bad ;  but,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  state  of 
"independent”  home-workers,  they  are  generally  religious  and  con¬ 
tented.  On  the  other  hand,  when  foggers  and  home-workers  give 
place  to  capitalist  employers  of  factory-bands,  then  large  towns  come 
into  being,  and  the  workmen  become  socialists  and  secularists.  Little 
employers  are  tending  to  disappear  before  the  larger  capitalists.  "  To 
fight  against  competition,  larger  and  larger  capital  is  necessary.”  The 
home-workers  work  very  long  hours  on  most  days,  but  occasionally 
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devote  whole  days  to  festivals  in  honour  of  the  saints,  and  to  celebrate 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  They  earn  about  seven  francs  a  week, 
and  eke  ont  a  precarious  subsistence  by  growing  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  endowed  officials  and  professors  who 
co-operate  in  the  composition  of  this  section  severely  rebuke  these 
Flemish  cobblers  for  their  want  of  thrift.  They  do  their  best  to 
enliven  the  book  by  photographs  and  tables  of  statistics,  and  succeed 
in  being  more  systematic  and  thorough  than  the  compilers  of  an 
ordinary  English  blue  book. 


AhinuB  Fallows. 


THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY  “EXPERIMENT.’ 


EEFERRING  to  the  Indian  currency  problem,  in  1893,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson  wrote — 

**  It  used  to  be  a  commonplace  with  writers  on  political  economy  that 
their  science  was  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  some  other  sciences, 
because  it  could  not  avail  itself  of  experiment.  In  these  days,  how¬ 
ever,  economic  experiments  of  all  kinds  are  being  made  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  that  the  parliaments  of  the  world  may  be  compared  to  chemical 
laboratories.  .  .  .  The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  is  essentially  an 
experiment.”  ^ 

There  is,  of  course,  a  note  of  disapproval  in  the  description  of 
that  measure  as  an  “  experiment.”  There  is  a  suggestion  that, 
in  making  it.  Great  Britain  showed  herself  ready  to  play 
hazardous  tricks  with  the  interests  of  her  great  dependency. 
It  might  well  have  been  answered  that,  as  nearly  every  other 
mint  in  the  world  had  been  closed  to  silver  about  twenty  years 
before,  the  hazardous  experiment  lay,  not  in  closing  the  mints 
of  India,  but  in  keeping  them  open,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
of  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  the  Indian  administration. 
In  a  sense,  however,  every  fresh  departure  in  politics  or  finance 
is  an  experiment,  and  now  that,  at  last,  the  incident  may  be 
said  to  be  closed,  it  is  worth  while  to  cast  back  our  glance  over 
the  past,  and  to  ask  what  are  the  lessons  which  the  experiment 
has  to  teach  us. 

During  the  past  two  years,  since  the  report  of  Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  committee  was  sent  in,  and  since  its  recommendations 
were  given  effect  to,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Indian 
currency  question.  That  fact  in  itself  speaks  volumes.  Mill 
says,  very  truly,  that  money  is  one  of  those  things  that  only 
'  Money  and  Monetary  Problem,  p.  410. 
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make  their  existence  felt  when  there  is  something  wrong  with 
them.  English  currency,  as  distinguished  from  English  finance,  ^ 

has  no  history  since  1819,  when  specie  payments  were  resumed 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  Histories  of  currency,  indeed,  only 
deal  with  periods  during  which  kings  and  governments  have 
been  debasing  their  coin  or  issuing  depreciating  paper.  When, 
therefore,  we  have  said  of  the  currency  of  a  country  that  it  is 
making  no  noise  in  the  world  and  attracting  no  attention,  we 
have  said  the  very  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it. 

How,  again,  we  may  ask,  has  the  so-called  experiment  reacted 
on  finance  and  commerce  generally  in  India  ?  The  answer  is  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  In  the  winter  of  1897-98, 
before  the  final  step  had  been  taken  of  declariug  gold  legal 
tender  in  India,  and  rating  the  rupee  to  the  sovereign  at  fifteen 
to  one,  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  ran  as  high  as  12  per 
cent,  and  money  was  said  to  have  been  practically  unobtainable 
even  at  much  higher  figures  than  that.  During  the  whole 
of  1899,  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  ranged  between  4  and  7  I 

per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  5*91;  and  during  1900  it  ranged 
between  3  and  8  per  cent.  Facts  have  therefore  so  far  given 
an  emphatic  contradiction  to  the  predictions  of  a  disastrous 
scarcity  of  money  which  it  was  said  must  inevitably  follow 
the  pursuit  of  the  new  policy. 

Again,  we  are  told,  and  by  some  of  the  highest  living  authori¬ 
ties,  that  India  was  far  too  poor  a  country  for  the  introduction  j 
of  the  gold  standard;  we  were  told  that  she  was  a  debtor 
country,  that  untold  millions  of  reserve  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  fixity  of  exchange  between  the  rupee  and  the  sove¬ 
reign.  What  are  the  facts?  The  Indian  Government  recom-  , 

mended,  in  1898,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  £20,000,000  should  j 

be  borrowed  under  Imperial  guarantee  to  form  a  gold  reserve.  ^ 
Not  a  shilling  has  been  borrowed  for  that  purpose.  The  unaided 
course  of  trade  has  provided  all  the  gold  reserve  that  the  country 
needs,  and  would  have  readily  provided  a  much  greater  one  had 
that  been  necessary.  In  January,  1899,  the  Government  note 
circulation  was  260,000,000  rupees,  secured  by  a  reserve  of 
156,000,000  rupees  in  silver,  and  of  3,600,000  rupees — that  is 
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£240,000 — in  gold,  besides  100,000,000  rupees  in  Government 
paper.  In  December,  1900,  the  note  circulation  was  275,000,000 
rupees,  secured  by  70,000,000  rupees  in  silver,  and  105,000,000 
rupees — or  £7,000,000 — in  gold,  together  with  100,000,000  ru¬ 
pees  in  Government  paper.  The  gold  reserve  has  thus  auto¬ 
matically  risen  from  the  trifling  sum  of  £240,000,  two  years 
ago,  to  £7,000,000  to-day;  and  if  70,000,000  rupees  in  silver 
are  still  retained,  that  is  only  because  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  retain  them.  Every  shilling  of  the  reserve  could  probably 
by  this  time,  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  gold,  had  that  been  necessary  or  advisable.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fixity  of  rating  between  the  rupee  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  has  been  perfectly  maintained.  The  range  of  variation 
in  the  exchange  was,  during  1899,  between  15||<f.  and  16^V^., 
and,  during  1900,  between  lo^d.  and  IG^Vi.  for  telegraphic 
transfers,  figures  which  represent  only  the  fluctuations  of  the 
true  trade  balance  exchange,  what  Mr.  Goschen  calls  the  “  real  ” 
as  distinguished  from  the  “nominal  exchange.”  If  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  currency  of  France  or  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  still,  of  course,  a  considerable  quantity  of  over-rated  silver  in 
circulation,  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  then  that  of  India 
is  equally  so. 

The  experiment  may  thus  be  pronounced  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  success ;  and  the  next  question  now  is.  What  about 
the  theoretical  doctrines  on  which  the  predictions  of  failure  and 
disaster  were  based  ?  It  is  surely  time  for  them  to  be  revised. 

To  enter  on  the  theory  of  the  question  is,  of  course,  to  enter 
on  a  very  wide  subject..  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  in  brief  compass,  by  pointing  out  one 
or  two  deep-seated  misconceptions  on  which  a  great  structure 
of  false  theory  appears  to  have  been  reared.  One  such  mis¬ 
conception,  I  think,  is  the  very  prevalent  assumption  of  the 
necessarily  absolute  equivalence  in  function  of  the  two  precious 
metals,  in  countries  and  at  periods  where  they  are  circulating 
together  at  a  bimetallic  parity.  France  is,  of  course,  usually 
taken  to  have  had  a  monetary  system  which  was,  in  every 
possible  sense,  bimetallic,  between  the  commencement  of  the 
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past  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventies,  and,  no  doubt, 
as  far  as  legal  enactments  were  concerned,  she  did  possess  such 
a  system.  If  we  look  behind  legal  enactments,  however,  to  the 
popular  sentiment,  on  which  all  legal  enactments  ultimately 
rest,  we  do  not  find  that,  in  France,  the  equivalence  was  either 
absolute  or  genuine.  The  late  Professor  Erwin  Nasse  of  Bonn 
was  one  of  the  few  economists  who  appear  to  have  discerned 
that  it  was  not  so. 

“  I  maintain,”  he  says,  in  a  paper  sent  in  to  our  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission,  in  1888,  that  a  growing  preference  for  the  use  of  gold 
for  purposes  of  money  clearly  manifests  itself  among  all  industrial  and 
commercial  peoples.  .  .  .  The  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  coin  in 
France  between  1850  and  1860  caused  scarcely  any  opposition  in 
public  opinion,  but  when,  from  1871  to  1874,  the  supplanting  of  gold 
coin  by  silver  began,  opinion  was  unanimous  that  that  was  not  to  be 
borne.”  ^ 

What  was  it  that  had  happened  to  gold  and  silver  respec¬ 
tively  to  cause  that  difierence  in  public  sentiment  with  regard 
to  them?  The  law  made  no  distinction.  Both  were  still 
unlimited  legal  tender  in  all  transactions.  Both  were  still  open 
to  free  coinage  at  the  mint.  We  have  to  recognize  the  great 
and  salient  fact  that,  while  this  state  of  things  may  continue  to 
exist  in  a  country,  the  one  metal  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
assumed  an  altogether  different  role  from  the  other. 

Adam  Smith  observed  that,  in  his  day,  the  shillings  and 
sixpences  owed  the  value  they  possessed  in  the  monetary  system 
solely  to  the  fact  that  they  were  exchangeable  at  fixed  rates 
for  guineas.  He  observed,  for  example,  that,  in  1774,  when  the 
gold  which  had  become  worn  and  light  was  recoined  at  its  full 
standard  weight,  not  only  was  its  own  value  raised,  as  shown 
by  the  rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  but  the  value  of  the  silver 
rose  with  it,  in  precise  proportion.*  He  discerned,  thus,  that 
gold  already  was,  if  not  technically  the  standard— that  he 
would  have  denied, — at  any  rate  what  the  French  would  call, 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Committion,  p.  261.  The  popularity 
of  the  gold  in  the  fifties  is  remarked  on  by  M.  Chevalier ;  also,  among  others,  by 
M.  Babelon  and  Professor  Langhlin. 

•  Wealth  of  Natume,  edit.  1811,  voL  L,  p.  55. 
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nowadays,  the  metal  rigvlaleur.  He  was  well  aware,  too,  that  no 
one  had  ever  for  a  moment  entertained  the  intention  of  making 
it  so ;  that,  if  the  functions  of  gold  and  silver  had  differentiated, 
this  differentiation  was  an  entirely  natural  and  unconscious 
process.  He  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  very  interesting  gene¬ 
ralization  that — 

“in  reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any  one  regulated  proportion 
between  the  respective  values  of  the  different  metals  in  coin,  the  value 
of  the  most  precious  metal  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  coin.”  * 

There  may  be  exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions,  to  the 
operation  of  this  law,  still  its  formation  will,  I  think,  yet  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  economist’s  not  least  noteworthy 
achievements. 

He  gives  us  also  a  clue,  in  another  passage,’  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  differentiation  of  function  comes  about. 

“  The  circulation  of  every  country,”  he  says,  “  may  be  considered 
as  divided  into  two  branches^ — the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with 
one  another,  and  the  circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers.  .  .  .  The  circulation  between  the  dealers,  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  wholesale,  requires  generally  a  pretty  large  sum  for  each 
particular  transaction  ;  that  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers,  on 
the  contrary,  as  it  is  carried  on  by  retail,  requires  but  very  small  ones.” 

The  tendency,  thus,  is  for  the  dearer  metal  to  become  the 
medium  of  wholesale  and  of  external  trade,  and  for  the  cheaper 
one  to  confine  itself  to  the  sphere  of  retail  trade.  Can  we  doubt 
which  metal,  in  such  circumstances,  will  become  the  true 
standard  of  values?  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks^  that  it  is  in  the 
wholesale  trade  that  prices  are  all  really  determined.  The  retail 
seller  merely  takes  the  prices  as  they  reach  him,  and  adds  an 
approximately  uniform  percentage.®  Granting  this,  it  is  clear 
that  when  there  are  two  media,  the  one  the  medium  of  whole- 
EUtle  and  the  other  the  medium  of  retail  trade,  it  will  be  in  the 

'  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.,  p.  54.  *  Op.  eit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71. 

*  Qsrrault  (see  below)  also  dwells  on  the  differentiation  of  commerce  and  money 
into  “  regnicoUe ”  and  “Stranger"  (Allll — B). 

*  Lombard  Street,  p.  138. 

*  Sir  James  Steuart  remarks  similarly,  “It  is  the  large  dealers  who  really 
determine  all  values  ”  (  Works,  vol.  it,  p.  372). 
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former  alone  that  the  determination  of  values  will  really  take 
place. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  another  writer  who  discerned  this  fact  of 
the  natural  differentiation  of  function  between  the  two  metals. 
It  formed,  indeed,  the  real  basis  of  his  famous  recommendations, 
which  have  now  become  embodied,  not  only  in  the  monetary 
system  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  systems  of  all  civilized 
countries.  Gold,  in  his  view,  had  already  in  his  day  become 
“  the  principal  measure  of  property  ”  in  the  country ;  it  was  thus 
already,  he  thought,  the  true  standard  of  values,  and  the  wisest 
course  was  to  make  it  without  delay  the  official  standard  also. 

If  we  turn  to  the  money  of  antiquity,  we  find  that  Mommsen 
discerns  a  similar  differentiation  of  function  taking  place  in  the 
money  of  Rome.^  He  discovers  that,  on  the  introduction  of 
silver  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  the  copper  coinage, 
like  the  English  silver  of  Adam  Smith’s  day,  soon  lost  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  circulated  as  mere  fiduciary  money,  the 
value  that  it  continued  to  possess  in  the  currency  being  main¬ 
tained  by  its  exchangeability  at  fixed  rates  for  the  denarius; 
and  again,  in  the  imperial  period,  after  the  introduction  of  gold, 
he  observes  that  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  silver;*  the 
denarius  becomes  merely  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  aureus, 
and  no  longer  a  true  money  of  silver.  It  continues  to  circulate, 
indeed,  as  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  aureus  long  after  some 
25  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  silver  contents  has  been  changed 
into  copper.  He  therefore  arrives  at  the  following  important 
generalization:  that,  in  the  case  of  two  metals  circulating 
together  at  a  bimetallic  parity, — 

“if  the  metal  which  is  not  the  standard  rises  in  value,  it  at  once 
disappears  from  circulation  ;  if  it  falls  in  value,  il  becomes  mere 
fiduciary  money."  ® 

-This  generalization  stands  in  striking  antithesis  to  Gresham’s 
law.*  That  formula,  as  ordinarily  stated,  lays  it  down,  without 

'  Mommsen,  Histoire  dLt  la  monnaie  romaine  (Blacas),  vol.  iL,  pp.  67  ff. 

*  Op.  cit.,  voL  iii.,  p.  45.  *  Op.  dt.,  pnf.,  p.  xxvi. 

*  Greslum’s  law  applies  to  currencies,  not  to  standiu^  It  is  a  law  of  subsidiary 
and  fiduciary  money,  not  of  money  generally.  Cf .  Mr.  Bdward  Atkinson’s  answer  to 
question  33,176  (.Evidence  given  b^ort  the  Commission  on  Agricultwral  Depression'). 
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any  qualification  whatever,  that  the  worse  money  always  cuts 
out  the  better.  Mommsen,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the 
worse  money  tends  to  subside  into  a  secondary  position  when 
it  circulates  alongside  of  the  better,  and  certainly  the  broad 
facts  of  history  are  with  Mommsen.  Gold  has  been  the  rising 
metal  in  Europe,  and  therefore,  normally,  the  better  money, 
since  a  period  far  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  silver  has  not 
supplanted  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  supplanted  silver. 

Mommsen’s  assumption  that,  in  such  circumstances  as  he 
describes — that  is  to  say,  circumstances  in  which  the  two  metals 
are  circulating  together  "  in  a  regulated  proportion,”  one  metal 
may  have  already  become  the  standard  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  is  well  worthy  of  note.  If  it  had  been  the  French 
money  of  the  fifties  that  he  had  been  dealing  with,  he  would 
assuredly,  on  his  principles,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
in  France,  gold  was  already  the  standard. 

A  question  which  it  seems -necessary  to  face  at  this  point  in 
our  argument  is  the  question:  What  is  the  true  criterion  of 
“  standard  ”  money  ?  It  seems  a  very  elementary  question,  yet 
it  is  one  which  I  have  never  seen  fairly  faced  and  thrashed  out 
by  any  writer  on  economics  or  finance.  If  the  question  had 
been  put  to  a  committee  of  experts  two  years  ago.  What  was 
then  the  standard  of  India  ?  some  half-dozen  different  answers 
would  have  been  returned.  Some  would  have  said  that  it  was 
silver,  others  that  it  was  the  overvalued  rupee;  one  high 
authority^  would  have  said  that  it  was  the  abstraction  “ex¬ 
change  ;  ”  a  few  might  have  said  that  it  was  gold.  Probably 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be  far  from  unanimous 
even  to-day. 

With  many  writers  the  fact  of  the  ubiquity  of  any  money  in 
the  internal  circulation,  as  of  silver  in  India  still,  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  country’s  being  reckoned  a  silver-using  or  silver- 
standard  country.  That  criterion,  however,  may  be  dismissed 
with  little  ceremony.  No  one  doubts  that  Java  is  a  gold- 
standard  country,*  and  has  been  so  for  nearly  thirty  years  past, 

*  Lord  Avebury. 

*  CL  Evidence  h^ore  the  Herschdl  Committee,  question  1425. 
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yet  nothing  but  silver  is  seen  there  yet.  The  application  of 
such  a  criterion,  indeed,  would  prevent  us  from  holding  that 
Canada  or  Scotland  were  gold-standard  countries.  A  subtler 
question,  however,  arises  when  we  ask.  Are  we  to  take  the  fa.ct 
that  any  given  money  is  used  as  the  current  medium  of  all 
computations  in  a  country  as  sufficient  proof  that  such  money 
is  its  standard  ?  If,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
“  think  in  silver,”  is  silver  necessarily  the  standard  ?  High 
authority  can  certainly  be  cited  for  an  affirmative  reply  to  this 
question.  Mr.  Qoschen,  for  instance,  says  of  the  precious  metals 
generally,  in  countries  where  the  whole  visible  circulation  is 
inconvertible  paper,  that, — 

“as  another  currency  exists  with  which  they  are  by  no  means 
identical,  they  no  longer  constitute  the  standard,  but  themselves 
become  subject  to  another  standard."  ^ 

He  would  apparently  thus  hold  that,  in  such  countries,  the 
paper  is  the  standard.  That  question  was,  however,  surely 
decided,  once  and  for  ever,  in  a  contrary  sense,  by  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  1810.  The  House  of  Commons  of  that  date,  no 
doubt,  expressed  by  resolution  their  opinion  that  the  Bullion 
Committee  were  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  depreciated,  the  fact  being,  in  their  view,  that 
it  was  gold  that  had  risen.  That  resolution,  however,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  it  was  supported,  have  long,  it  is  generally 
understood,  become  “  classical  for  their  nonsense,”  as  Mr. 
Bagehot  expressed  it.  But,  if  it  is  true  that  gold,  not  notes, 
was  the  standard  of  England  in  1810,  then  we  have  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  medium  in  which  computations  are  currently 
made  need  not,  after  all,  be  the  true  standard.  Computations 
were  then  made  in  notes,  and  gold  bullion  rose  and  fell  like  any 
other  description  of  merchandize,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  it 
from  being  the  true,  though  veiled,  r^ulator  of  all  values  in 
the  country.  If  we  look  to  antiquity,  again,  for  illustration,  we 
see  a  parallel  state  of  things  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  No 
one  doubts  that  gold  was  then  the  standard  money  of  the 

*  Theory  qfFortign  Exchangetf  0th  edit,  p.  63. 
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Roman  empire,  yet  the  solidus,  it  seems,  was  bought  and  sold 
in  the  markets.^  We  find  St.  Augustine,  for  instance,  speaking 
of  a  man  who  "  sold  a  ^idus  ”  for  so  many  foUes,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor. 

If  these  two  criteria  of  standard  money  fail  us,  however,  what 
criterion  have  we  to  fall  back  upon  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
but  one.  If  any  given  money  is  that  which  forms  the  medium 
of  wholesale  and  foreign  trade,  and  which  consequently,  in  all 
transactions  of  any  importance,  passes  by  weight,  not  by  tale, 
then  it  is  the  true  standard  money  of  the  country ;  if  otherwise, 
it  is  not.  Gold  alone  fulfils  these  conditions  in  modem  Europe, 
and,  therefore,  we  call  gold  the  standard.  But,  then,  gold  ful¬ 
filled  these  conditions  long  before  its  adoption  by  Germany,  as 
the  ofiicial  standard,  in  1872,  and  before  all  the  other  offidal 
changes  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  event.  How  long 
before  that  date  ?  That  is  an  inquiry  which  it  has  occurred  to 
few  historians  or  economists,  to  make.  I  think  it  will  surprise 
many  of  my  readers  to  hear  the  answer  that  is  made  to  it  by 
one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Rewx  Numismaiiquc, 
and  probably  the  best  living  authority  on  the  history  of  me¬ 
diaeval  currencies,  M.  de  Vienne. 

‘‘  The  great  diffusion  of  gold,”  be  says,  **  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  enabled  this,  the  more  precious  metal,  to  play, 
thenceforward,  the  part  of  the  principal  metal.”’  Alluding  to  the 
same  period  elsewhere,’  he  remarks,  "  Gold  was  employed  in  all  pay¬ 
ments  where  transport  to  a  distance  was  necessary,  in  the  stipulations 
of  international  treaties,  the  ransoms  of  nobles,  the  dowries  and  join¬ 
tures  of  princesses,  and  the  purchases  of  territory.  Gold  becomes, 
thus,  the  international  metal,*  a  fact  which  secures  for  it  a  degree  of 
stability  which  silver  then  did  not  possess,  and  which  creates  in  its 
favour  a  veritable  monopoly.” 

Garrault,  a  sixteenth-century  writer,  the  president  of  Henry 
III.’s  Gour  des  Monnoyes,  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  “  les  marchans 

'  Mommsen,  op.  eit.,  voL  uL,  p.  170. 

*  Da  MaUntendui  HabitueU  au  Styet  da  Ancient  Procidit  Monetaira,  p.  54. 

*  Da  Ancient  Prix  et  da  DiffietUUt  inMrenta  h  lew  Evaluation  Actuelle, 
p.28. 

*  Ci  Dr.  Soetbeer,  who,  speaking  of  the  modem  period,  says,  ”Qold  is  directly  or 
indirectly  the  sole  measure  of  value  in  the  wholesale  trade  of  all  commercial  nations.” 
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publics  diet  banquiers  font  leur  payments  et  remises  de  deniers 
pour  aucunes  places  "par  marcs,  onces,  deniers,  et  grains  d’or;  ”  ^ 
and  the  same,  we  find,  was  the  case  still  in  Cantillon’s  day,  the 
eighteenth  century  *  Le  Blanc  gives  us  a  full  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  remarkable  attempt,  of  which  Garrault  was 
evidently  the  moving  spirit,  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  as  the 
official  standard  of  France  in  1577.®  The  gold  crown  was  actually 
substituted  for  the  livre,  as  the  official  medium  of  computations, 
and  the  change  lasted,  in  name  at  any  rate,  for  twenty-five 
years.  As,  however,  the  gold  crown  was  defined  as  meaning 
either  so  much  in  weight  of  gold,  or,  alternatively,  so  much  in 
weight  of  silver,  and,  as  the  principle  of  limiting  the  issues  of 
the  non-standard  metal  was  then  unknown,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  attempt  came  to  nothing.  The  record  of  it,  however, 
goes  to  show  that  our  gold  standard  of  to-day  throws  its  roots 
far  deeper  into  European  history  than  most  of  us  have  been 
accustomed  to  imagine. 

If,  then,  the  fact  of  serving  as  the  medium  of  wholesale  and 
external  trade  is  the  very  differentia  of  standard  money,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  see  through  the  fallacy  of  the  line  of  thought 
that  played  so  large  a  part  in  animating  the  opposition  to  the 
closure  of  the  Indian  mints.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  may  be  looked 
upon  as  its  most  authoritative  exponent.  In  his  papers  on  the 
subject,  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Journal,  he  takes  the  high  and,  in  itself,  impregnable 
ground  that  it  was  our  duty  to  model  the  monetary  system  of 
India,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  on  the  monetary 
system  of  England.  “The  idea  of  an  automatic  metallic  standard 
is  at  the  beginning  of  everything  in  money,”*  he  truly  said. 
England,  he  thought,  had  an  excellent  automatic  metallic  system 
based  on  gold  by  weight,  and  why,  he  asked,  should  not  India 
have  an  equally  excellent  automatic  system  based  on  silver  by 
weight  ?  And,  indeed,  India  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  such  a 

*  Recued  det  Principaux  AvU,  etc,  (B).  The  dissertation,  which  is  short,  is  not 
paged. 

*  Euai  tur  U  Commerce  (Harvard  reprint),  p.  332. 

*  Traite  Hittorique  det  Monnoyet,  edit.  Amsterdam,  pp.  271,  ff. 

‘  Economic  Journal,  p.  301,  Sept,  1898. 
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system  if  it  had  been  situated  on  another  planet,  instead  of 
being  part  of  the  same  empire  as  England.  The  isolation 
theory, — if  I  may  call  it  so,  the  theory  that  there  may  be  various 
equally  good  automatic  moneys  existing  contemporaneously  in 
countries  that  are,  nevertheless,  beyond  question,  intimately 
connected  by  commercial  ties, — is  one  that  found  much  favour 
with  a  section  of  the  public  in  America  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  “  An  American  system  of  finance,”  “  one  not  liable 
to  interference  from  abroad,”  was  the  ideal,  for  instance,  of  the 
celebrated  General  Butler  and  his  brother  inflationists ;  but  the 
views  of  that  section  are  not  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  those 
with  which  the  orthodox  economy  of  England  is  most  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  insistence  on  the  necessary  tendency  to  solidarity 
in  the  money  of  the  civilized  world  was  a  commendable  feature 
of  the  bimetallist  propaganda,  though  the  course  of  events  is 
making  it  every  day  more  evident  that  the  bimetallists  were 
wrong  as  to  the  basis  of  this  solidarity. 

It  is  plain  at  a  glance  that  the  isolation  theory  must  have 
some  limits.  It  would  hardly  be  contended  by  any  one  that 
Scotland  or  Ireland  could  have  a  good  automatic  standard  and 
currency  of  silver,  while  England’s  standard  was  gold.  Some 
reasons,  therefore,  must  surely  be  furnished  why  the  line  of 
demarcation  may  be  drawn  at  India.  When  we  have  seen,  in 
our  own  time,  Germany  take  the  final  step  in  adopting  officially 
the  gold  standard,  in  1872,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  following 
suit  within  the  decade,  to  assert  that  "the  foreign  trade  of  a 
country  is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  considered  at  all  in  a  question 
of  what  the  money  of  a  people  should  be,”  ^  displays,  to  say  the 
least,  a  surprising  love  of  paradox.  If  it  were  otherwise,  says 
Sir  Robert  Giflen,  if  the  foreign  trade  had  been  of  importance 
as  bearing  on  the  internal  currency,  then — 

“  we,  as  a  great  trading  nation,  would  never  have  had  a  gold  standard. 
When  we  began  such  a  standard,  last  century,  we  were  almost  alone 
in  so  doing.  The  rest  of  the  world,  the  most  important  countries  with 
which  we  traded,  had  silver.”  * 

But,  then,  that  is  just  the  question :  Had  the  rest  of  the  world 
’  Economic  Journal,  Sept.,  1898,  p.  305.  *  Loc.  eit.,  p.  305. 
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silver  as  their  standard  when  we  adopted  gold,  or  was  gold 
already,  as  M.  de  Vienne  holds,  "  the  international  metal  ”  ?  If 
it  was,  then  the  change  in  England  can  be  seen  to  be  a  compre¬ 
hensible  development  from  existing  conditions;  if  it  was  not, 
then  it  appears  to  be  an  event  of  which  no  scientific  explanation 
is  possible. 

There  is,  however,  hardly  a  page  of  monetary  history,  ancient 
or  modem,  that  could  not  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  foreign  trade  on  internal  currencies.  Take  up  Mr. 
Keary’s  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coinage  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Catalogue  of  English  coins  in  the  British  Museum.^  One 
of  his  first  remarks  is  that  the  English  coinage  owed  its  main 
features  to  the  influence  of  the  Frankish  monetary  system 
established  by  Charlemagne.  Mommsen,  too,  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  an  intelligible  accoimt  of  Boman  money  without 
previously  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Asiatic,  Greek,  and  Sicilian 
systems.  The  adoption  of  silver  in  the  place  of  copper  by 
Rome  was,  in  his  view,  plainly  due  to  the  necessity  felt  by  the 
Republic  to  put  its  money  into  accord  with  that  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  world  outside  it.  All  such  monetary  changes,  indeed,  he 
thinks  come  invariably  from  “  an  impulse  from  without.”  * 

With  regard  to  the  English  change  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  not  without  direct  evidence 
that  it  was  among  the  changes  which  were  due  to  such  an 
impulse.  Harris,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Essay  on  Coins, 
stoutly  asserts  that  silver  was  the  English  standard  in  his  time. 
He  admits,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  gold  was  already 
“  the  standard  of  the  merchsmts.”  ®  If  we  find  in  any  country, 
or  in  any  age,  that  any  ^ven  money  is  the  standard  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  time  will  arrive,  sooner  or  later, 
when  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of  internal  trade  as  well. 

We  have  another  striking  proof  of  the  underlying  tendency 
to  solidarity  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world  in  the 
reaction  of  the  English  system  on  the  systems  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  in  modem  days.  Elngland,  having  definitely  and  officially 

'  See  also  Mr.  Keary’s  artide  in  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  305. 

•  Mommsen,  op.  cU.,  pref.,  p.  xtuL  »  Part  iL,  p.  90. 
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adopted  gold  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  English  commerce 
soon  became  a  prepotent  influence  in  creating  the  sentiment 
that  brought  about  its  adoption  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Owing 
to  the  great  development  of  the  English  export  trade  and  of 
English  finance,  the  teas  of  China  despatched  to  New  York  and 
the  cottons  of  America  despatched  to  Calcutta  were  all  alike 
paid  for  by  sterling  bills  on  London.  Sterling  thus  became  the 
medium  of  all  the  largest  payments  everywhere ;  and  the  media 
of  internal  trade  everywhere,  in  consequence,  soon  displayed 
a  tendency  to  conform  themselves  to  sterling. 

As  regeurds  India,  the  conclusion  to  which  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  leads  us  is  that,  in  our  time  at  any  rate,  the  real  standard 
of  that  country  was  never  anything  else  but  gold.  Mr.  William 
Douglas,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  whose  pamphlet  on  the  Indian 
currency  is  cited  with  cordial  approval  by  Mr.  H.  D.  M'Leod, 
in  his  hrockwre  on  bimetallism,  has  here  grasped  a  truth  that 
the  professed  economists — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
M‘Leod  himself — have  missed.  Mr.  Douglas  held  that — 

“even  under  the  silver  standard  and  free  coining  it  was  the  gold 
standard,  outside  the  country,  that  regulated  the  prices  even  internally* 
they  fluctuating  with  the  gold  value  of  silver,  so  that  the  latter  was 
never  a  real  standard,  at  least  after  1874.” 

That  is  the  view  the  validity  of  which  is  being  daily  more  and 
more  confirmed  by  the  course  of  events.  Had  that  view  been 
sMlopted  by  our  Government  in  1874,  the  mints  would  then  have 
been  closed,  and  the  sovereign  would  then  have  been  declared 
legal  tender,  with  a  ratio  to  the  rupee,  fixed  at  the  old  figure 
of  ten  to  ona  If  that  had  been  done,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
fixity  of  exchange  could  have  been  quite  as  readily  secured  then 
as  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years  ?  Holland  never  had 
the  smallest  difiiculty  in  establishing  fixity  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  the  silver  of  Java.  Nothing  whatever  except  the 
prevalence  of  a  false  theory  prevented  a  similar  result  from 
being  contemporaneously  achieved  by  us  in  India. 

Let  iis  inquire  then,  in  conclusion,  what  this  false  theory  cost 
the  Empire,  from  first  to  last,  in  solid  pounds,  shillings,  and 
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pence.  Between  1873,  and  the  closing  of  the  mints  in  1893, 
Sir  David  Barbour  estimated  that  about  £80,000,000  had  been 
lost  by  the  Government,  and,  according  to  Sir  James  Westland’s 
estimate,  another  £8,000,000  was  lost  between  1893  and  1898. 
No  doubt  the  whole  of  this  sum  did  not  represent  a  dead  loss 
to  the  Indian  community  generally.  Some  part  of  what  the 
Government,  as  landlord,  lost,  the  ryot,  as  tenant,  gained.  The 
ryot,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  receiving  his  gains 
in  a  continually  depreciating  medium.  If  he  was  something  to 
the  good  at  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  his  produce  paid  his  rent  than  would  have  paid  it  if  there 
had  been  no  fall  in  exchange,  he  lost  heavily  afterwards  by  the 
depreciation  that  yet  awaited  the  rupees  that  he  laid  aside  as 
savings.  The  net  loss  to  the  Indian  community,  as  a  whole,  by 
the  policy  adopted,  or  rather  by  the  failure  to  adopt  earlier  a 
policy  that  had  to  be  adopted  eventually,  was  unquestionably 
something  portentous. 

The  express  aim  of  the  policy  of  keeping  the  mints  open  was 
to  maintain  the  price  of  silver;  but  India  produced  no  silver, 
so,  in  maintaining  its  price,  she  was  maintaining  the  price  of 
an  import  against  herself.  Supposing  the  market  value  of 
American  wheat  was,  at  any  moment,  Ss.  per  bushel,  and  that 
the  English  Government  were  to  announce  to  the  world  that 
it  was  a  buyer  of  all  that  was  ofiered  at  58.  per  bushel,  it  would 
surely  be  guilty  of  an  incredible  absurditj'.  It  would  have 
done  nothing  more  absurd,  however,  than  it  actually  did,  in 
forcing  up  against  itself  the  value  of  American  and  other  foreign 
silver,  by  keeping  the  Indian  mints  open.  To-day,  now  that 
silver  has  fallen  to  its  natural  level,  it  has  a  purchasing  power 
over  Indian  commodities  of  about  half  a  crown  an  ounce.  For 
every  ounce  of  it  that  is  imported  into  India  only  about  half 
a  crown  s  worth  of  Indian  commodities  have  to  be  exported. 
During  several  years,  largely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  rulers 
of  India  themselves,  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  over  Indian 
commodities  was  maintained  at  something  like  double  that 
figure.  For  every  ounce  of  it  then  imported,  from  38.  to  58. 
worth  of  Indian  commodities  had  to  be  exported. 
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We  may  perhaps  come  to  some  rough  guess  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  total  loss  if  we  consider  what  the  net  import  of  silver 
was,  between  the  date  of  the  German  demonetization  and  the 
closing  of  the  mints.  It  amounted  to  1,500,000,000  of  rupees. 
Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  import  was  coined.  On  the  silver 
imported  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  the  loss  would 
be  between  8d.  and  Od.  per  rupee;  on  that  imported  in  1892 
it  would  be  about  \\d.  If  we  take  the  mean  between  these 
two  figures,  we  have  an  average  loss  of  about  5d.  per  rupee, 
or  something  over  £31,000,000  altogether.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
question  how  much  of  this  loss  was  preventible.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  whole  of  it  was.  Silver  fell  in  all  from  about 
58.  per  ounce  at  its  highest,  to  about  28.  at  its  lowest.  Suppose 
that  the  mints  had  been  closed  in  1873,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fall  as  far  as  3s.  2d.,  the  price  in  1893,  would 
have  taken  place  at  once,  and  if  it  had,  every  shilling  of  this 
£31,000,000  would  have  been  saved  to  India. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  further  possibility  that  it  might  have 
fallen  much  lower  than  Ss.  2d.  an  ounce  in  the  early  seventies. 
If  it  had  done  so,  every  penny  of  its  fall,  averaged  over  the 
whole  period,  would  have  meant  a  gain  to  the  country,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  results,  of  some  £6,000,000,  always  supposing 
that,  in  the  new  circumstances,  the  same  amount  of  silver  would 
have  been  imported.  This  last  supposition,  however,  I  admit, 
is  in  some  degree  disputable.  It  is  thus  only  possible  to 
conclude  that  the  loss  to  the  country  may  be  set  at  £31,000,000 
at  the  lowe.st,  and  that  it  may  have  been  many  millions  more. 

If  the  Imperial  Government  desired  to  secure  for  India  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  a  depreciating  currency,  it  would  have 
been  ten  times  better  for  it  to  have  set  its  printing  presses  to 
work,  and  to  have  turned  out  inconvertible  paper  by  the  million, 
rather  than  to  have  kept  the  mints  open  to  the  depreciating 
foreign  silver.  The  inconvertible  paper  would  have  given  all 
the  stimulus  to  production  that  it  was  maintained  the  de¬ 
preciating  rupee  gave.  It  would,  no  doubt,  like  the  depreciating 
rupee,  have  disorganized  business,  have  altered  the  basis  of 
contracts,  have  despoiled  the  wage-earner,  and  have  prevented 
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capital  from  coming  into  the  country;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
paper  money  would  have  originated  in  India  itself,  and  would 
not  have  drained  the  resources  of  the  country  for  the  profit  of 
foreigners. 

Who  were,  then,  the  gainers  by  India’s  loss  ?  For  certainly 
the  wealth  that  she  lost  did  not  vanish  into  space.  We  know 
that  Germany,  when  she  demonetized  silver,  had  some  £46,000,000 
of  it  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  she  got  rid  of  £28,000,000  at  very 
excellent  prices  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  it  at  very  little  under 
5s.  per  ounce,  and  none  of  it  below  4s.  2(2.  That  she  was  able 
to  do  that  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
mints  were  kept  open ;  and  thus  no  small  proportion  of  India’s 
millions  found  their  road  straight  away  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  at  Berlin.  The  bulk  of  the  balance,  no  doubt, 
gravitated  in  the  end  towards  the  pockets  of  American  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  metal.  Without  having  suffered  a  Sedan,  India, 
and  the  Empire  through  India,  was  compelled  to  hand  over  to 
the  foreigner  a  sum  that  was  the  equivalent  of  a  very  respectable 
war  indemnity.  So  much  for  the  system  of  managing  Indian 
affairs  in  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  scholastic  theory  1 

William  Warrand  Carlile. 


TEMPERANCE  REFORM:  WHAT  BLOCKS  THE  WAY? 

OF  late,  temperance  workers  of  the  old  school  have  been  having 
rather  a  bad  time.  It  has  been  discovered  at  last  that 
there  are  some  frightful  evils  to  be  somehow  cured:  even  the 
Trade  representatives  on  the  Royal  Commission  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  it;  and  the  question  is  asked  by  memy,  besides  “Re¬ 
former  ”  in  the  Economic  Review  for  last  October,  “  Why  do  we 
not  move  ?  ”  There  has  grown  up  of  late,  whenever  the  question 
is  asked,  the  habit  of  pointing  to  the  “  old  guard  ”  of  temperance 
workers  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  progress.  I  myself  have  come 
away  from  more  than  one  conference  with  a  feeling  that  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  Here  are  we,  and  such  as  we, 
positively,  it  is  said,  preventing  legislation.  The  Report  of  the 
majority,  it  is  added,  ostensibly  carried  with  it  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Trade  on  the  Commission ;  the  Commission  is 
a  Government  Commission;  it  has  sat  for  three  years;  the 
Trade  leaders  have  abandoned  a  negative  attitude ;  the  “  clouds 
are  rolling  by."  Such  a  time  may  never  come  again ;  and  if  we 
let  it  peiss,  on  our  heads  be  it  again,  as  it  has  been  all  along, 
that  nothing  has  been  as  yet  done  by  way  of  reasonable  legis¬ 
lation.  But  let  us  consider  a  few  facts  that  may  respectfully 
be  said  in  defence. 

It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  something  has  been  gained  by 
the  agreement  of  the  Trade  members  to  the  majority  Report. 
But,  not  to  speak  of  the  “  reservations  ”  made  in  the  appendices, 
has  that  agreement  yet  extended  to  the  secret  politics  of  the 
organized  trade  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  just  a  concession  to 
public  opinion.  Behind  the  Report,  behind  the  reservations,  sits 
entrenched  a  partisan  trade  organization,  wealthier  and  stronger 
than  any  continental  Mafia,  resolved  to  contest  every  inch  of 
the  road.  The  conclusions  of  the  Commission  have,  as  yet, 
VoL.  XI.— No.  2.  M 
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made  no  iota  of  difference  to  this  policy.  The  Trade  adhesion 
to  the  majority  Report  is  paraded  in  the  papers  as  an  example 
that  we  temperance  workers  ought,  but  are  too  obstinate,  to 
learn  from.  But  it  is  certain,  if  Trade  organs  are  to  be  trusted, 
that  if  we  accepted  the  majority  Report  on  the  points  on  which 
U  agrees  with  the  minority  as  our  policy,  at  once  a  fresh 
agitation  to  split  a  new  difference  would  be  started,  and  we 
should  find  that  only  a  few  honourable  opponents  (who  do  not 
direct  the  inner  policy  of  the  Trade)  were  bound  by  the  majority 
at  all. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  that 
legislation  on  the  points  of  agreement  could  be  at  least 
attempted.  If  the  bishop  succeeded,  he  would  find  that  the 
points  which  he  finally  carried  had  wondrous  little  effect  on 
the  national  drink-bill.  I  say  advisedly  “  the  points  he  finally 
carried,”  because  the  Trade  would  steadily  oppose  the  most 
effective  of  the  points  that  he  desires  to  carry.  Half  a  loaf, 
men  say,  is  better  than  no  bread :  perhaps  so ;  but  if  you  have 
to  fight  hard  even  for  the  half  loaf,  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  for  you  if  you  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  fight  for  the 
whole.  When  the  fight  was  over,  you  would  probably  find 
a  larger  piece  of  bread  in  your  hands. 

This  would  have  been  thought  a  very  uncharitable  thing  to 
say  a  little  while  back.  When  I  read  "  Reformer’s  ”  article,  it 
had  in  it  almost  the  ring  of  a  deliberate  offer.  Could  it  be, 
1  questioned,  an  authoritative  kite  ?  Could  we  seize  it  by  the 
tail  and  be  carried  into  the  higher  air  of  reasonable  legislation”? 
There  was  an  uncomfortable  memory  of  some  recent  words  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s,  which  a  canon  of  Westminster  was  so  pleased 
with,  because  they  would  (he  is  reported  to  have  said)  “  make 
teetotalers  howl;"  but  still  words  are  winged,  and  may  dis¬ 
appear.  It  was  full  of  hope  to  hear  that  the  majority  themselves 
intended  to  approach  Mr.  Ritchie,  purged  of  all  extreme  re¬ 
formers,  and  point  out  to  him  how  desirable  it  was  to  legislate 
on  the  -reasonable  lines  of  the  Government’s  own  Commission. 
It  has  not  been  reported  whether  the  Trade  representatives  were 
present  at  the  interview  with  the  Homo  Secretary ;  but  those 
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at  least  were  there  with  whom  those  representatives  had  shared 
the  published  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

“  Why  do  we  not  move  ? "  Mr.  Ritchie  himself  gave  the 
answer :  the  Government  xoUl  not.  It  cannot  here  be  the  fault 
of  the  extremists.  The  Report  is  the  majority’s :  the  Trade  is, 
they  say,  ready;  its  present  attitude  offers  an  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  man  in  the  street  only  wants  something  reason¬ 
able.  Who  stops  the  way?  The  Government,  that  will  not 
move.  And  why  will  the  Government  not  move  ?  It  was 
their  own  Ck)mmission.  The  Trade  representatives  signed  the 
Report  of  the  majority.  Why  not  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  They  dare  not  The  Trade  supplies  a  large  part  of 
their  political  funds ;  local  politics  are  largely  in  its  hands ;  and 
the  Trade,  whatever  men  say,  holds  to  the  policy  of  the  reser¬ 
vations,  and  not  of  the  Report  Produce  a  dozen  big  brewers 
and  distillers;  let  them  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  the 
Government  to  support  the  majority  Report  as  it  stands,  and 
we  should  have  no  non  poaeamua  from  Mr.  Ritchie.  Can  that 
dozen  be  produced  ?  I  know  of  one  certainly ;  I  think  I  know 
of  two.  But,  outside,  these  the  more  moderate  and  least  com¬ 
fortable  of  the  millionaires  do  not  rule  the  Trade:  those  who 
rule  the  Trade  have  no  love  for  either  Report. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Ritchie  would  not  be  ready  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  worst  evils  of  our  licensing  system.  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  dubbed  “the  Radical”  by  his  party.  Apart  from  the 
connotation  of  the  word,  this  is  a  high  compliment.  It  meant 
that  he  could  be  independent  of  partisan  politics.  But  neither 
Mr.  Ritchie  nor  any  other  well-disposed  politician  is  master  of 
the  situation.  Captain  Middleton  has  something  to  say.  The 
local  agents  of  the  party  know  only  too  well  the  value  the 
publican  has  as  a  recruiting  officer.  “  Reformer  ”  says  that  tlie 
people  rejected  the  Local  Veto  Bill.  Certainly  they  did;  but 
they  were  led  by  two  parties  to  do  so — the  speakers,  who 
purposely  misrepresented  its  meaning,  and  those  who  worked 
secretly  and  directly  for  the  Trade’s  interests. 

Few  know  the  money  spent  and  the  efforts  made  to  defeat 
that  bill.  I  have  taken  the  chair  at  more  than  one  big  meeting 
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about  local  veto.  On  each  occasion  an  organized  opposition 
was  recruited,  and  (most  of  it)  paid  in  beer ;  a  certain  number 
of  “finished  articles”  (as  a  working  man  called  them)  leant 
against  the  opposite  wall,  and— disavowed  by  the  sober  op¬ 
ponents — did  their  best,  in  somewhat  loud,  though  broken 
accents,  to  make  impossible  a  reasonable  meeting.  The  strategy, 
as  a  whole,  was  under  the  command  of  “  a  deputation,”  who 
carried  two  handkerchiefs  in  his  pocket  One  was  white,  the 
other  red.  The  organized  crew  awaited  his  signal  If  the 
speaker  was  getting  home,  up  went  the  red  handkerchief  to 
the  deputation’s  forehead,  and  general  uproar  followed.  When 
the  better  part  of  the  meeting  was  becoming  a  little  alienated, 
the  white,  vigorously  used,  restored  peace.  The  •people  who 
rejected  the  Local  Veto  Bill  were  influenced,  taught,  and  can¬ 
vassed  after  this  method.  They  were,  quite  frankly  and  plainly, 
tied  to  and  corrupted  by  beer. 

I  am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  local  veto  or  discussing  the 
practicability  of  that  particular  measure.  I  am  describing  the 
strategy  of  resistance;  and  I  am  convinced  that  resistance  is 
equally  stubborn  to-day,  though  not  equally  obtrusive.  “Re¬ 
former,”  of  course,  would  hate  these  methods,  and  would  never 
use  them  himself.  But  they  are  not  arranged  in  his  presence, 
or  in  the  presence  of  such  as  he.  The  men  who  pull  the  strings 
of  the  Trade  organizations  well  know,  even  in  their  own  con¬ 
ferences,  when  to  use  the  red  handkerchief  and  when  to  use  the 
white. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  question  of  compensation, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  real  question  now  in  dispute,  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  body  of  ethical  experts,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
justice  of  the  claim.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  only  question 
now  in  dispute  is  the  question  of  compensation.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  market  enters  largely  into  the  resistance.  But, 
to  put  that  aside  for  the  moment,  let  us  look  at  the  proposal  as 
to  the  experts  in  ethics.  It  is,  of  course,  always  interesting  to 
learn  expert  opinion  in  ethics  or  anything  else.  But  is  it  really 
a  question  entirely  for  the  ethical  expert  ?  It  is  not  a  question 
of  compensation  pure  and  simple.  Every  one  is  agreed  that 
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there  is  an  abstract  principle  of  compensation  for  disturbance 
or  restriction.  And  there  doubtless  are  some  who  object  to 
apply  this  abstract  principle  of  compensation  to  the  liquor 
trade.  But  to  preach  the  wisdom  of  compensation,  or  its 
abstract  ethics,  to  the  mass  of  us  will  not  carry  us  very  far. 
The  question  rather  is:  What  price?  and  how  conditioned? 
If  we  could  have  a  court  of  archangels  to  settle  the  point, 
temperance  workers — and,  of  course,  1  also  assume,  the  other 
side — might  well  be  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  trust.  The 
truth  is,  there  are  no  archangels  to  arbitrate;  and  who  is  to 
be  equally  trusted  by  both  sides?  It  is  not  a  pure  question 
of  arithmetic.  For  a  mere  question  of  price,  any  accountant 
will  do.  But  are  we  really  to  leave  out  of  account  the  moral 
conditions  under  which  the  money  has  been  made?  are  the 
new  views  to  be  neglected  which  assert  the  absolute  fairness 
of  taking  into  account  the  (unrealized)  gift  made  by  the  com¬ 
munity  when  the  licence  was  granted?  That  is  where  the 
difficulty  lies.  The  ethical  expert  alone  knows  nothing  of  price. 
The  financial  expert  of  to-day  practically  says  that  moral  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  claims  of  the  community  cannot  be  fixed  by  him 
in  £  8.  d.  Hence  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  decide  as  best 
we  may  by  that  higgling  in  the  parliamentary  market,  which 
will  be  so  effectually  promoted,  as  soon  as  the  Government  whip 
has  realized  that  enough  M.P.’s  are  prepared  to  follow  Sir  W. 
Houldsworth — enough,  I  mean,  to  make  it  dangerous  to  resist 
any  longer.  Then  Lord  Salisbury  will  no  longer  “make  tee¬ 
totalers  howl;”  Mr.  Ritchie  will  no  longer  advise  that  the 
housing  of  the  poor  is  the  only  cure  for  the  overhousing  of 
the  publican;  the  “majority,”  if  they  go  again  on  deputation, 
will  be  altogether  blessed ;  and  licensing  reform  will  begin. 

The  temperance  reformer  no  longer  blocks  the  way.  The 
recent  speeches  at  Manchester  prove  that.  The  moderate  party 
and  the  extreme  party  are  united  on  the  minority  Report. 
Whatever  teetotalers  have  done  in  the  past,  and  whatever  they 
may  yet  contrive  to  secure  in  the  far  future,  for  the  moment 
they  have  expressed  themselves  willing  in  policy  to  be  one.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  of  their 
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opinion.  The  rest  of  the  Bench  is  not  likely  to  be  more  extreme 
than  he.  Therefore,  in  face  of  the  Manchester  meeting,  it  ought 
not  again,  at  this  stage  of  our  controversy,  to  be  possible  to 
charge  even  extreme  reformers  with  impracticability.  To  secure 
unity  many  of  the  advanced  men  surrendered  for  the  present 
those  parts  of  their  policy  which  divided  their  friends,  and 
made  an  undoubted  sacrifice  in  so  doing.  The  minority  Report 
has  rallied  the  left  centre  and  the  extreme  left.  Yet  it  is  not, 
up  to  now,  apparent  that  this  has  made  any  difference  to  pre¬ 
vious  outcries  against  “extremists.”  And  a  very  good  reason 
may  be  given.  It  pays  the  Trade  to  maintain  this  attitude,  as 
long  as  moderate  men,  who  are  now  really  responsible  for  not 
acting,  can  be  induced  to  believe  it.  “Abuse  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  ”  is  a  method  well  known  outside  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  key  to  the  situation,  then,  lies  at  this  moment  in  the 
hands  of  the  Unionists  who  are  in  favour  of  the  minority  Report, 
and,  next  in  order,  of  the  Unionists  who  are  “  almost  persuaded  ” 
to  be  so.  To  the  consciences  of  these  an  appeal  must  be  made 
by  their  convinced  frienda  I  remember  once  asking  a  question 
at  a  temperance  meeting  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  in  London,  over 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (then  Bishop  of  London) 
presided.  The  room  was  filled  mostly  by  Unionists  in  favour  of 
legislation.  My  question  was :  Were  convinced  Unionists  pre¬ 
pared,  if  necessary,  to  make  temperance,  in  the  last  resort,  a  test 
question  at  elections  ?  I  well  remember  how  several  speakers, 
who  were  politicians  first  and  reformers  afterwards,  rose  to  say 
how  very  undesirable  such  a  course  would  be.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  they  thought  that  there  was  a  political  motive  behind  the 
suggestion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  question  was  based  on  the  conviction  that  nothing  will 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  Government  but  the  knowledge 
that,  the  Irish  question  being  in  abeyance,  for  this  particular 
purpose  of  theirs  the  Unionist  temperance  reformers  will  go 
all  lengths,  if  necessary,  unless  something  is  done.  “Do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  temperance  people  on  our  side,”  is  the 
advice  any  local  Unionist  agent  will  give  the  central  organizers : 
“  they  are  not  going  to  make  it  a  question  of  vote.”  And  there 
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is  the  position  in  a  nutshelL  The  minority  Report !  why,  now 
we  find  from  the  Home  Secretary  himself  that  the  majority 
Report,  Trade  adhesion  and  all,  may  literally  "  go  hang,”  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  Unionist  consciences  awake  to  affect  a 
division. 

That  is  the  position.  “  Reformer’s  ”  hopes  have  been  dashed 
by  Mr.  Ritchie.  Nothing  but  pressure  will  do  it.  Ethical  ex¬ 
perts,  economic  experts,  neutrals,  moderates — all  the  great  army 
of  good  people  who  are  not  “  prepared  to  shoot  ” — will  never  out¬ 
bargain  the  solid  phalanx  and  still  more  solid  cash  of  the  Trade 
organization.  I  am  personally  more  hopeful,  but  only  because 
I  believe  in  the  power  of  awakening  the  consciences  of  members 
on  the  Unionist  side.  To  imagine  and  then  to  suggest,  that  the 
whole  Conservative  party  will  consent  to  see  the  Government’s 
own  commission  thus  flouted,  and  to  do  nothing,  would  be 
nothing  short  of  libellous.  That  it  should  really  happen  would 
be  a  political  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude. 


T.  C.  Fry. 


LIFE  IN  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF  LANCASHIRE 
AND  YORKSHIRE. 


Among  the  many  curious  phases  of  the  social  problem  in  our 
midst  there  is  none  so  puzzling  as  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  life  of  the  artisan,  the  labourer,  the  general  toiler  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  northern  counties.  These 
towns  have  grown  very  rapidly  to  their  present  huge  dimensions. 
From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  there  is  now  practically  one 
wide  belt  of  urban  area, — Prescot,  St  Helens,  Haydock,  Wigan, 
Hindley,  Bolton,  run  almost  into  each  other,  with  scarcely  a 
clear  mile  of  old  rusticity  along  the  high-road.  Scarcely  ever 
are  we  out  of  sight  of  tall,  belching  chimneys ;  scarcely  ever  are 
we  out  of  the  shadow  of  rows  of  housea  Much  has  been  said 
in  recent  years  of  the  rush  to  the  towns ;  and  more  might  be 
said  of  the  manufcuituring  towns  extending  themselves  so  as 
to  gather  up,  not  merely  the  dwellers  in  the  country,  but  the 
country  itself.  Who  knowing,  for  example,  the  Halifsix-Brad- 
ford  area  with  the  innumerable  townships  between  and  around, 
and  who,  remembering  that  area  of  forty  years  ago,  will  need 
to  be  impressed,  by  any  words  of  an  article,  with  the  stupendous 
nature  of  the  problem  ?  For  any  lover  of  humanity  to  stand, 
say,  on  the  height  above  Bradford  where  the  steam-tram  crawls 
up  a.  precipitous  incline,  and  to  gaze  over  the  valley  on  the 
Manningham  side,  is  a  dispiriting  experience. 

I  propose  to  take  a  type  of  this  modem  phenomenon — a  type 
with  the  details  of  which  I  can  claim  to  be  closely  acquainted. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  nsunes,  if  the  reader  will  accept 
my  assurance  that  the  statistics  and  facts  are  at  first  hand. 
Here  we  have  a  town  district  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  devoted  to  three  kinds  of  manufacture,  none  of  them 
actually  noxious,  but  all  of  them  ruinous  to  any  reasonably  fair 
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view  of  nature.  In  this  town  is  a  main  street,  with  an  ancient 
parish  church,  with  rows  of  cheap  and  vulgar  shops.  The 
shops  themselves  are  worthy  the  economist’s  study.  Here  is 
one  —  bamboo  furniture,  rubbishy  “  marble  ”  clocks,  parlour 
suites  at  £4  lOs.,  miserably  gaudy  carpets  of  an  undescribable 
but  apparently  cheap  fabric.  These  articles  are  one  and  all 
provided  by  ill-paid  labour.  Of  forty  specimens  in  the  window, 
an  expert  friend  tells  me  that  at  least  twenty-five  were  certainly 
made  abroad.  Further,  the  weekly  instalment  system  is 
triumphant,  and  any  article  may  be  taken  away  on  the  deposit 
of  the  first  instalment.  This,  of  course,  is  flatly  defiant  to  the 
Money-Lenders  Act,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  which  prompted  that  Act.  The  second  shop  gives 
presents  with  pounds  of  tea,  and  this  is  the  most  popular  shop 
in  my  type-district.  Coupons  are  distributed  with  each  purchase, 
and  tea-services — oh,  so  poor  and  gaudy! — and  accordions  and 
melodeons,  and  even  pictures  and  jewelry  may  be  so  obtained. 
The  next  shop  is  a  clothier’s.  It  has  a  euphonious  name — the 
American  Clothing  Co.,  for  example.  Here  again  presents  are 
given — balloons  for  children,  and  scarves  and  neckties  for  men. 
Here,  too,  the  weekly  payment  system  is  in  full  force,  and  I 
have  good  reason  for  stating  that  half  the  purchases  are  upon 
this  wretched  basis.  The  clothes  are  machine-made,  and  not 
“  sweated  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  but  they  are 
of  woefully  poor  material,  though  stylish  in  appearance,  and,  in 
a  word,  they  are  the  dearest  articles  of  apparel  that  could  well 
be  purchased. 

Next  comes  a  gorgeous  tobacconist’s  and  newspaper-shop.  Of 
the  newspapers  the  less  said  the  better.  In  my  examination  of 
five  areas,  comprising  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  I  have  not  found  one  journal  kept  in  stock  which  a 
person  of  ordinary  culture  would  read.  I  except  the  dailies,  of 
course,  for  these  are  on  sale  readily  enough,  though  in  amazingly 
small  quantities.  In  my  type-district,  for  the  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  I  think  one  hundred  pengy  morning  papers  repre¬ 
sents  an  outside  estimate,  and  thrice  the  number  of  halfpenny 
morning  papers,  the  latter  appealing  to  quite  different  tastes. 
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Probably — as  was  the  case  before — is  a  tribute  to  the  passing 
war-fever.  The  halfpenny  evening  paper  sells  in  astounding 
numbers,  but  to  what  extent  sporting  proclivities  are  responsible 
for  this  I  cannot  say.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  assured  that  the 
sporting  paper  in  the  morning  is  sold  in  as  great  numbers  as 
the  halfpenny  and  penny  papers  added  together.  I  found  no 
sixpenny  weekly  ever  purchased,  and  only  ordered  by  the  local 
parson  or  doctor.  Good  penny  weeklies,  of  a  religious  or 
literary  or  scientific  order,  number  about  a  dozen  sales  in  the 
district.  The  penny  religious  weeklies  of  the  sensational  or 
undenominational  order  sell  in  scores ;  whilst  scrap-papers,  some 
of  an  undesirable  type,  sell  in  hundreds.  The  women  buy 
novelettes — about  two  hundred  are  sold  weekly  of  one  kind. 
The  public-houses  buy  sixpenny  illustrateds,  and  one  copy  of 
Punch  is  sold  weekly,  whilst  I  found  one  Athenceum,  to  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  and  that  was  sold  at  a  bookstall.  So 
much  for  journals. 

In  this  same  street  there  are  twelve  public-houses.  There  is 
neither  cafe  nor  temperance  house  of  any  kind.  There  is  no 
club,  save  one  devoted  to  party  politics.  There  is  a  town 
library,  where  youths  read  fiction,  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
serious  books  are  issued  per  year.  Next  door  to  the  library  is 
a  huge  millinery  establishment,  in  the  windows  of  which  are 
hats,  loud  enough  of  colour  to  strike  both  eye  and  ear,  for  the 
women  are  passionately  devoted  to  gaudiness. 

Now  as  to  the  houses  which  lie  behind  the  main  street.  How 
do  the  forty  thousand  live?  Three-fourths  live  in  well-built 
cottages,  flush  to  the  street,  with  eight  square  yards  of  land 
behind,  containing  the  out-house,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  wretched  “tub”  system  prevails  exclusively. 
Back  to  back  is  the  other  row :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy. 
There  is  no  waste  land,  no  common  or  folk-land,  no  playground 
for  the  children,  save  the  street  itself.  Forty-five  streets  are 
thus  huddled  together,  and  the  only  “  open  ”  space  is  the  hideous, 
depressmg  churchyard.  There  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  in  the 
area  of  two  square  miles,  save  in  one  old  garden,  and  that  not 
exceeding  fifty  square  yards. 
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The  interior  of  the  houses  may  be  briefly  described.  Open 
the  front  door  and  you  step  into  the  living-room,  kitchen, 
drawing-room,  and  dining-room — all  combined.  Behind  is  a 
scullery.  Up  the  little  narrow  stairway  there  are  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  there  you  have  all.  In  one  street  I  observed  that 
in  all  the  houses  save  one  there  was  washing  hanging  to-day  on 
a  line  before  the  fire,  which  means  that  the  place  is  not  too 
inviting  for  the  lord  and  master  on  his  return  from  work.  The 
children  are  noisy ;  they  play  around  the  front  door  and  in  and 
out  of  the  living-room.  For  air  the  door  is  open,  and  the  man 
and  his  wife — even  if  he  remains  indoors — are  visible  to  the 
world.  A  very  large  number,  when  the  weather  permits,  sit 
on  the  doorsteps,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  men  do  not  stay  by 
the  domestic  hearth.  Where  do  they  go  ? 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one-third  of  the  men  of 
this  class  work  from  six  in  the  evening  until  six  in  the  morning, 
and  sleep  by  day.  This  night'  turn  comes,  say,  in  one  week  out 
of  three.  It  means  that  attendances  at  classes,  or  Church  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  even  the  partaking  in  the  social  delight  of  the  fireside, 
such  as  it  is,  become  intermittent  and  peculiarly  difficult.  The 
loss  of  interest  produces  in  turn  indifierence,  and  any  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  grim  monotony  of  life  is  made  practically  of 
no  avail 

Further,  there  is  the  great  and  pressing  question  of  working 
men’s  clubs.  In  my  own  district  there  is  no  such  club,  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  life  of  these  huge  towns  to  overlook 
so  significant  a  factor.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  class  of  “club” 
which  is  a  specious  arrangement  to  provide  unlicensed  premises 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  They  are  formed  upon  a  spurious 
limited  liability  basis;  the  premises  are  the  property  of  the 
members,  and  gambling,  betting  on  horse-races,  billiards,  and 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  form  the  chief — indeed,  the 
sole — delights.  In  those  districts  where  such  clubs  exist,  they 
are  the  only  rivals  to  the  public-houses;  the  smoking  concerts 
are  crowded,  and  the  card-tables  are  surrounded  with  an  eager 
gathering  until  an  hour  far  later  than  licensed  premises  are 
permitted  to  keep  open.  The  exemption  from  any  police 
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surveillance,  the  essential  secrecy,  the  loyalty  of  the  members  to 
that  secrecy — these  are  characteristics  sufficiently  evil  to  need 
no  emphasizing. 

Bad  as  the  clubs  of  this  type  are,  dangerous  as  is  their  in¬ 
fluence,  ruinous  as  is  their  efiect,  they  point  to  one  remedy  for 
the  present  evil.  Granted  that  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  as 
stringently  safeguarding  the  conduct  of  clubs  as  the  conduct  of 
public-houses,  we  are  in  touch  with  a  solution.  The  “tied- 
house,”  the  property  of  the  big  brewer,  with  its  enslaved 
manager,  with  its  dictation  of  the  liquor  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  is  in  every  respect  a  loathsome  business.  It  is 
an  outward  and  visible  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  drink 
trade,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  even  the  best  bench  of 
magistrates  in  Lancashire  finds  that  it  grants  licences  to  “  tied 
houses  ”  where  an  individual  renter  would  promptly  be  refused. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  corruption.  The  explanation  of  this 
unpleasant  condition  of  afiairs  is  that  a  big  brewing  company, 
backed  by  a  cunning  firm  of  solicitors,  knowing  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  laws  governing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  is 
able  by  many  specious  arguments  to  influence  the  licensing 
bench.  There  is  the  evei’-ready  offer  to  give  up  licences  in 
other  parts  of  the  town;  there  is  the  subtle  plea  of  “good 
management;”  there  is  the  production  of  petitions  and  of 
curious  statistics  showing  the  need  for  the  new  licence.  Then 
there  is  the  folly  of  the  opposition,  which,  failing  to  see  one  inch 
beyond  its  nose,  objects  to  all  consumption  of  intoxicants,  and 
misses  the  main  point,  which,  of  course,  should  be  that  the 
licensee  himself  is  morally  and  financially  responsible,  and  that 
the  licence  is  only  for  twelve  months  upon  this  guarantee. 
Against  such  illogical  opposition  the  representative  of  the  big 
brewer  has  but  an  easy  task  to  win  his  case,  be  the  bench  never 
so  anxious  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Granted,  however,  that  a  public-house  could  be  owned  by  a 
limited  liability  company  of  small  shareholders,  anxious  for 
good  control,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  very  real  social  needs 
of  the  district,  governed  by  real  and  practical  Acts,  there  would 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  providing  in  eMh  neighbourhood  a 
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rational  public-house.  A  great  Lancashire  landowner  has  tried 
the  experiment,  and  very  successful  it  has  been.  In  that  case 
the  licence  is  vested  in  a  popularly  elected  committee,  and  the 
public-house  is  a  centre  of  brightness,  whilst  drunkenness  has 
marvellously  decreased.  The  Lancashire  man  is  naturally  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  hates  clubs  and  institutes  founded  by  organiza¬ 
tions  or  individuals  to  do  him  good.  He  is  willing  and  ready 
to  do  himself  good,  if  only  the  means  be  afforded  him ;  and  the 
philanthropic  club,  with  its  coldness,  its  heavy-bearing  rules,  its 
ulterior  aims,  will  never  achieve  what  the  co-operative  public- 
house  might  very  readily  accomplish.  But  the  temperance 
party  will  need  to  be  reasonable.  Tracts  bearing  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  alcohol  on  the  human  stomach  will  avail  but  little. 
They  have  been  scattered  broadcast  for  forty  years,  with  the 
result  that  the  drink  trade  is  more  powerful  than  ever.  Mili¬ 
tant  teetotalism,  born  in  Lancashire,  has  done  nothing  in  the 
county  of  its  birth ;  for  the  odd  convert,  be-pledged  and  phari- 
saic,  weighs  but  a  mere  trifle  in  the  scale.  Nor  is  he  an  attrac¬ 
tive  person  usually  to  his  fellows,  for  he  has  sworn  to  touch  not, 
to  taste  not,  to  handle  not,  both  alcoholic  liquors  and  social 
fellowship.  He  has  asceticized  his  life,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
wrong  way  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

The  suggestion  towards  co-operative  public-houses  is  thrown 
out  as  worthy  the  study  of  social  reformers,  especially  of  social 
reformers  who  have  the  opportimity  of  mastering  the  intricate 
legal  aspect  of  the  case.  At  least  such  a  scheme  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  practicable,  and  does  not  concern  the  deeper  philosophic 
questions  of  municipalization  or  semi-socialism  which  many 
people  see  lurking  behind  the  Gothenburg  or  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's  scheme. 

But  another  necessity  is  a  place  for  lads  and  lasses.  The 
*  dwelling-houses  are  so  small,  the  rooms  so  crowded,  that  for 
the  love-making  there  is  no  place  but  the  street  or  the  canal- 
bank.  Come  with  me  along  the  canal-bank  in  this  my  district. 
It  is  dark,  of  course.  The  grim,  black  waters,  sometimes  with 
the  more  or  less  faint  smell  of  undescribable  effluvia,  reflect  the 
lights  in  their  sombre  surface.  Above  flares  the  furnaces  of 
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the  iron-works,  the  great  blazing  chambers  of  the  chemical 
works,  the  engine-house  of  the  collieries.  Here,  on  the  black, 
cindered  tow-path  are  lovers  in  dozens.  It  may  be  that  the 
tale  of  love  is  as  sweet  here  as  in  the  garden  fair  of  the  society 
novelist.  But  in  rain,  or  cold,  for  love-making  there  is  no  other 
spot ;  the  streets  are  crowded,  and  here,  at  least,  if  there  is  not 
beauty  of  nature,  there  is  peace  and  quiet 
Alas  and  alas,  for  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  for  we  well 
know  that  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  we  know  full 
well  that  these  children  have  never  been  taught  what  we  now 
speak  of  euphemistically  as  “  the  facts  of  life.”  It  is,  moreover, 
an  unhiq)py  fact  that  the  subjective  religious  teaching  of  the 
district,  with  its  shallow  emotionalism,  is  too  lacking  in  courage, 
too  superficitdly  conventional,  to  tell  the  children  boldly  what 
sin  is,  and  how  near  sin  lurks  to  love. 

“  Love  uncheck’d  is  a  dangerous  guide, 

To  walk,  they  say,  by  a  fair  girl’s  side,” 

sings  the  American  poetesa  And  what  of  love  unchecked  in 
these  dark  comers  by  the  canal  bank,  where  minds  are  warped 
by  foolish  reading,  and  unnatural  precocity  marks  the  children 
who  at  nineteen  earn  the  wages  of  full  manhood  and  pride 
themselves  upon  the  dignity  of  maturity?  Oh,  replies  the 
optimist,  they  marry,  and  all  is  well.  But  what  of  the  married 
life  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  means  neglected  hearths ;  that 
the  women  know  but  little  of  the  men,  their  husbands ;  that  the 
men  are  scomers  of  womankind ;  that  children  are  regarded  as 
untimely  visitants,  meet  only  to  be  thrust  into  the  street  to 
play? 

They  come  with  these  children  that  they  may  be  baptized. 
There  are  Horaces,  Edgars,  Geralds,  Ediths,  Ethels,  Florences, 
and  the  girl-mothers  hold  them  on  their  knees  whilst  the 
husband  fidgets  behind,  for  he  has  given  way  to  the  “  missis  ” 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  The  good  priest,  law-breaking,  of 
course,  speaks  plainly  to  them  on  the  responsibility  of  parentage, 
and  wishes  in  his  heart  that  he  dared  but  speak  more  plainly. 

Here,  however,  we  may  sum  up.  What  beauty  of  life  is  to 
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be  expected  where  the  sky  is  grey  of  smoke,  where  there  is 
neither  blade  of  grass,  nor  leaf  of  tree,  nor  smiling  flower,  to 
speak  of  Gkxi  to  vast  crowds  of  non-churchgoing  people  ?  The 
long  geometrically  straight  streets ;  the  clanking  paving-stones, 
under  the  weary  feet  of  the  goers  to  and  comers  from  daily 
toil ;  the  slag  banks  and  the  black  canals ;  the  blazing  furnaces 
and  belching  chimneys ;  the  purposelessness  of  life  which  is  a 
daily  round  of  twelve-hour  toil,  by  daylight  or  by  night,  with 
nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  but  sleep; — these  are  the  works 
of  Nature  around  and  the  stamp  of  Fate  within. 

The  results  are  as  one  might  expect  The  aesthetic  sense  is 
ruined.  The  number  of  men  who  read,  who  take  any  interest 
whatever  in  refinements  of  any  kind,  is  lamentably  small.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  social  problem,  the  mere  matter  of 
income,  there  is  little  cause  for  alarm.  There  is  no  poverty — 
quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  narrow  of  life,  stunted  of  intellect,  incapable 
of  resource.  The  grey  sky  has  be-greyed  their  lives ;  the 
confines  of  small  houses  have  dwarfed  their  souls;  the  bare, 
naked  streets  have  chilled  their  hearts.  They  are  helpless  men, 
as  a  rule,  who  eat  and  drink  and  to-morrow— die.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  too,  that  the  craze  for  technical  education  has  accen¬ 
tuated  this  characteristic.  It  is  surely  ill  that  the  joiner  is  a 
joiner  in  his  leisure  and  the  brass-worker  a  worker  in  brass  in 
his  evening  hours.  Where  the  old  Mechanics*  Institutes  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  doing  an  excellent  work  in  bringing 
history  and  literature  to  their  hearts,  no  work  of  the  same 
laudable  trend  is  now  being  done.  Primary  education  enables 
the  children  to  read,  where  it  would  be  a  blessing  oftentimes  if 
they  could  not  read,  and  technical  education  then  comes  in  with 
its  stunting  influence  in  case  the  primary  should  by  accident 
have  aroused  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  world  without. 

And  yet  these  men  and  women  are,  as  a  class,  blunt,  open  to 
impressions,  affectionate,  loyal,  persevering.  The  evil  is  that 
nothing  whatever  seems  possible  to  touch  their  lives  with  the 
coals  of  fire  from  the  altar  of  Life.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the 
hideous  stories  of  immorality  which  are  recklessly  told,  though 
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there  is  much  that  is  scarcely  credible.  Yet  I  fear  that  it  is 
unhappily  true  that  denizens  in  the  slums  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  know  far  more  of  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  are 
more  closely  touched  by  ethical  and  moral  progress,  than  the 
resident  in  the  huge,  crowded,  modem  districts  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  zone. 

What  remedy  is  there  to  propose  ?  At  once  it  may  be  said 
that  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  brighten  raral  life,  something 
can  be  done  to  brighten  life  in  these  areas.  A  few  small 
theatres  with  decent  plays,  in  which  might  be  checked  the 
hideous  influences  of  the  variety  entertainments  of  inland  towns, 
would  be  a  philanthropic  work.  Museums  and  art  galleries  are 
a  waste  of  money,  for  no  one  enters  them.  Co-operative  public- 
houses  and  temperance  billiard-rooms— on  a  commercial  basis — 
would  be  rational  philanthropy.  Reading-rooms  in  every  parish, 
where  men  could  smoke,  and  chat,  and  pay  as  they  go,  and  not 
be  subject  to  childish  rules,  would  effect  miracles.  My  own 
view  of  religion  should  not,  perhaps,  tincture  an  article  in  the 
Economic  Review,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  presented  to  these  men  and  women  in 
its  least  attractive  guise.  Temporizing  with  prejudice  has  made 
the  normal  religious  service  into  a  wilderness  of  dulness.  Here 
and  there  a  daring  man  has  got  to  the  heart  of  the  collier,  the 
mill-worker,  the  iron-worker,  the  glass-blower,  by  the  adoption 
of  beautiful  if  simple  worship,  by  the  use  of  music  in  its  best 
way,  and  by  flouting  the  fetishes  of  “  Bible  clewses,”  so-called, 
and  eternal  subjectivism.  It  is  not  to  be  surprised  at  that  these 
men,  whose  lives  are  chilled  by  daily  routine  work,  look  for 
warmth  from  the  love  of  God.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  they  find  controversy  emd  sixteenth-centuryism  and  super¬ 
ficial  emotionalism  very  deadening  and  ephemeral  in  their 
influence.  They  cry  for  bread,  and  verily  it  is  a  cold  stone 
which  too  frequently  they  are  offered. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  question  if  religious  work  should  not  begin  as 
the  greatest  religious  work  began.  The  marriage  at  Cana  had 
its  merriment,  blessed  by  the  first  miracle.  Perhaps  the  lesson 
is  there  for  us  at  this  day,  that,  ere  we  teach  saintliness,  we 
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must  recognize  the  yearning  and  satisfy  the  yearning  for  bright¬ 
ness  and  for  amusement.  "  The  devil’s  mission/’  said  a  famous 
writer,  '*  is  amusement ;  ”  but  he  did  not  know  Lancashire,  or  he 
would  have  recognized  that  the  devil  has  wrought  havoc  here 
by  banishing  brightness  and  sunshine.  The  remnant  sombreness 
is  fulfilling  Satan’s  work,  and  lives  are  drooping  into  despairing 
content  and  stodginess,  fatal  to  all  sense  of  sin  and  to  all  desire 
for  righteousness.  We  may  win  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  for 
industry  and  material  progress,  but  what  is  the  profit  if,  thereby, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  are  lost  ? 

John  Garrett  Leigh. 
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JOHN  WOOLMAN:  A  SOCIAL  REFORMER 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  character  of  John  Woolman,  as  revealed  in  his  Journal, 
and  in  the  few  other  papers  left  from  his  pen,  has  drawn 
out  the  affectionate  reverence  of  very  diverse  minds.  “  Get  the 
writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,”  is  the  terse  advice  of 
Charles  Lamb,  in  his  essay  on  “  A  Quakers’  Meeting.”  Crabb 
Robinson  wrote  of  him,  “  His  Christianity  is  most  inviting — it 
is  fascinating.”  Brissot,  the  Girondin,  the  "  friend  of  the  blacks,” 
was  indirectly  his  disciple.  Portions  of  his  writings  have  been 
translated  into  French  and  German.  J.  G.  Whittier’s  fine  intro¬ 
duction  to  an  edition  of  the  JowmaX  published  in  1871,  when 
the  glow  of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  had  not  yet  faded,  commended  it  to  many  readers.  ^ 
More  recently  Miss  C.  E.  Stephen  has  written,  in  her  QtmJctr 
Strongholds, "  For  a  study  of  Quaker  experience  in  its  purest 
and  most  impressive  form,  the  Journal  itself  (i.e.  Woolman’s)  I 
is  perhaps  unrivalled.”  In  a  biography,  lately  published,  of  j 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pease  Nichol,  it  is  related  that  she  sent  a  copy  j 

of  Whittier’s  edition  of  Woolman’s  Jowmal  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  ' 

who  passed  it  on  as  a  treasure  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  to  Mrs.  Nichol  in  a  note  of  warm  appreciation.  The 
Fabian  Society  has  issued,  as  a  tract,  an  essay  of  Woolmau’s, 
entitled  A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich, 
which  will  also  be  found  in  most  editions  of  the  Journal. 
Nevertheless  John  Woolman’s  name  cannot  be  said  to  be  as 
yet  a  household  word,  like  those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Thomas  k  Eempis,  Bunyan,  or  Eeble.  There  is  something,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  teaching  and  example — it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  two — that  comes  so  particularly  close  to  the  needs  and 
questionings  and  cravings  of  the  present  day,  that  it  seems 
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worth  while  to  try  and  extend  the  circle  of  those  who  know 
and  appreciate  both. 

John  Woolman  was  bom  at  Northampton,  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  1720;  his  later  home  was  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  from  it  he  made  his  ministerial 
tours  in  “the  neighbouring  provinces”  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  1772  he  came  to 
England,  and  there  died  at  York  in  the  same  autumn.  It  was 
a  year  later  that  “Boston  harbour  became  black  with  unex¬ 
pected  tea,”  so  that  Woolman’s  Jov/mal  offers  incidentally  many 
graphic  pictures  of  the  “colonist”  days  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 

The  child  of  pious  Quaker  parents,  John  Woolman  was  taught 
to  read  “  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  it,”  and  “  began  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  Divine  love  ”  before  he  was 
seven  years  old.  Somewhat  later  the  boy-like  act  of  pelting 
a  robin  to  death  with  stones  near  her  nest  filled  him  with 
remorse ;  he  forced  himself  to  kill  the  young,  lest  they  should 
starve,  and  thought  to  himself  that,  “  in  his  case,  that  Scripture 
proverb  was  fulfilled,  ‘The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel’”  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  passed  through  a  com¬ 
paratively  careless  time,  his  sociable  temperament  leading  him 
into  what  he  regarded  as  “  wanton  company.”  No  doubt  it  was 
from  his  experiences  then  that,  in  subsequent  exhortations  to 
the  young,  he  always  laid  great  stress  on  the  wise  choice  of 
friends.  A  sharp  illness  and  parental  advice  soon  checked  him, 
and  the  summary  of  his  conception  of  religion  soon  after  that 
epoch  is  a  striking  one. 

“  I  was,”  he  says,  “  early  convinced  in  my  mind  that  true  religion 
consisted  in  an  inward  life,  wherein  the  heart  doth  love  and  reverence 
God  the  Creator,  and  learns  to  exercise  true  justice  and  goodness,  not 
only  towards  all  men,  but  also  toward  the  brute  creatures  :  that,  as  the 
mind  was  moved  by  an  inward  principle  to  love  God  as  an  invisible, 
incomprehensible  Being,  so  by  the  same  principle  it  was  moved  to 
love  Him  in  all  His  manifestations  in  the  visible  world ;  that  as  by 
Hin  breath  the  flame  of  life  was  kindled  in  all  animal  sensible  crea¬ 
tures,  to  say  we  love  God  as  unseen,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise 
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cruelty  toward  the  least  creature  moving  by  His  life,  dr  by  life  derived 
from  Him,  was  a  contradiction  in  itself.”  This  wide  conception  of 
duty  seems  to  have  been  a  heritage  from  his  father,  who,  he  says, 
“  often  endeavoured  to  cherish  in  us,  his  children,  a  spirit  of  tenderness, 
not  only  towards  poor  people,  but  also  towards  all  creatures  of  which 
we  had  the  command.” 

It  was  not  till  he  was  over  twenty  that  John  Woolmtin  left 
the  quiet  outdoor  labour  and  indoor  readings  of  his  father’s 
house.  Then  he  “engaged  with  a  man  in  much  business  as  a 
shopkeeper  and  baker,  to  tend  shop  and  keep  books,”  at  a  place 
called  Mount  Holly.  He  shook  off  with  some  pain  his  former 
acquaintances,  and,  “  feeling  a  tender  compassion  for  the  youth 
who  remained  entangled  in  snares  like  those  which  had  entangled 
him,”  began  to  speak  at  times  in  the  meetings.  At  first  he 
records  that  he — 

“  said  more  than  was  required  of  him  ;  ”  then,  after  inward  discipline, 
he  continues,  “my  understanding  became  more  strengthened  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  pure  spirit  which  inwardly  moves  upon  the  heart,  and 
which  taught  me  to  wait  in  silence  sometimes  many  weeks  together, 
until  I  felt  that  rise  which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a 
trumpet,  through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  His  flock.” 

He  found  courage  to  expostulate  privately  with  a  man  much 
his  elder,  who  kept  a  disorderly  public-house,  and  began  his 
practice  of  refusing  to  write  wills  or  other  documents  connected 
with  the  owning  of  slaves. 

At  twenty-three  he  was  first  sent,  in  company  with  an  elder 
man,  on  one  of  the  ministerial  journeys  habitual  in  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  in  the  course  of  this  he  records  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  discussion  when  “some  heat  arose,”  “one  valuable  Friend 
got  off  his  watch.”  After  some  days’  deliberation  Woolman  felt 
able  to  point  out  his  fault  to  him — 

“  in  a  way  which  became  my  youth  and  his  years  ;  and  though  it  was 
a  hard  task  to  me,  it  was  well  taken,  and,  I  believe,  was  useful  to  us 
both.” 

A  few  years  later  he  learnt  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and  gradually 
abandoned  shop-keeping  and  business  of  every  kind,  on  the 
ground  that — 
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he  felt  a  stop  in  his  mind  when  a  way  to  large  business  appeared 
open,”  and  that  “  a  way  of  life  free  from  much  entanglement  appeared 
best  to  him,  though  the  income  might  be  small.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
care  on  my  mind  so  to  pass  my  time  that  nothing  might  hinder  me 
from  the  most  steady  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd.” 

In  1746  he  “felt  a  concern”  to  visit  Friends  in  the  back 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  in  company  with 
another  went  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  This  journey  gave  him 
experience  both  of  the  “  hardships  in  the  wilderness  ”  of  the 
“  poorer  sort  of  people  that  commonly  begin  to  improve  remote 
deserts,”  and  of  the  far  greater  “  uneasiness  ”  to  him  of  being 
entertained  by  those  who  lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labour  of 
their  slaves. 

“  I  saw,”  he  writes,  “  in  these  southern  provinces  so  many  vices  and 
corruptions,  increased  by  this  trade  and  this  way  of  life,  that  it 
appeared  to  me  as  a  dark  gloominess  banging  over  the  land ;  and 
though  now  many  willingly  run  into  it,  yet  in  future  the  consequence 
will  be  grievous  to  posterity.” 

No  wonder  such  passages  have  appeared  to  Whittier  and 
others  as  prophetic.  Other  ministerial  visits  took  him  to 
Maryland  and  to  New  England.  These  journeys,  before  the 
days  of  steam,  involved  thousands  of  miles  of  riding,  varied  by 
occasional  short  voyages. 

In  1749  he  records  his  marriage  with  “  a  well-inclined  damsel, 
Sarah  Ellis.”  His  father  died  the  next  year,  expressing  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  his  son’s  “concern”  on  account  of  the 
keeping  of  slaves.  John  Woolman  says  little  of  his  home  life, 
but  his  wife  seems  to  have  sympathized  in  his  aims,  and  in  the 
testimony  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  at  Burlington, 
drawn  up  after  his  death,  he  is  spoken  of  as  “  a  loving  husband 
and  a  tender  father,”  as  well  as  “  very  humane  to  every  part  of 
the  creation  under  his  care.”  The  Journal  of  the  next  twenty 
years  is  occupied  by  records  of  his  visits  among  Friends  in  all 
parts  of  what  are  now  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  Slavery  was 
the  greatest  burden  on  his  mind,  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  other 
evils.  He  strongly  felt  the  mischief  of  overwork,  and  saw  that 
it  led  to  drunkenness. 
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“  By  great  labour,  and  often  by  much  sweating,  there  is  even  among 
such  as  are  not  drunkards  a  craving  for  liquor  to  revive  the  spirits ; 
that,  partly  by  the  luxurious  drinking  of  some,  and  partly  by  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  others  (led  to  it  through  immoderate  labour),  very  great 
quantities  of  rum  are  every  year  expended  in  our  colonies ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  we  should  have  no  need  of  did  we  steadily 
attend  to  pure  wisdom.  ...  As  I  have,"  he  says,  sometimes  been 
much  spent  in  the  heat  and  have  taken  spirits  to  revive  me,  I  have 
proved  by  experience  that  in  such  circumstances  the  mind  is  not  so 
calm,  nor  so  fitly  disposed  for  Divine  meditation,  as  when  all  such 
extremes  are  avoided." 

He  also  protested  against  lotteries  as  “due  to  a  spirit  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  tended  to  confuse  and  darken  the  understanding.” 
Luxury  he  regarded  both  as  evil  in  itself  and  as  the  main  source 
of  oppression.  His  experience  of  human  nature  wets  as  deep  as 
it  was  wide ;  for  though  he  took  his  share  in  “  meetings,”  yet 
his  main  labour  lay  in  close  personal  conversations,  and  it  is 
difiicult  to  over-estimate  the  courage  shown  in  his  dealings  in 
this  way  with  “ancient,”  “noted,”  and  “active  Friends,”  who 
were  themselves  large  slave-owners,  or  even  dealers  in  slaves. 

“  It  is  needful,"  he  writes,  “  to  take  heed  that  their  kindness,  their 
freedom,  and  their  affability  do  not  binder  us  from  the  Lord’s  work. 
I  have  experienced  that,  in  the  midst  of  kindness  and  smooth  con¬ 
duct,  to  speak  close  and  home  to  those  who  entertain  us,  on  points 
that  relate  to  outward  interest  is  hard  labour.  ...  To  see  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  our  friends  and  think  hard  of  them,  without  opening  that 
which  we  ought  to  open,  and  still  carry  a  face  of  friendship,  tends  to 
undermine  the  foundation  of  true  unity." 

He  continued  to  feel  difficulty  in  accepting  the  hospitality  of 
Friends  whose  wealth  rested  on  oppression,  and  cleared  himself 
after  much  thought  as  follows — 

“  When  I  expected  soon  to  leave  a  Friend’s  house  where  I  bad  had 
entertainment,  if  I  believed  that  I  should  not  keep  clear  from  the  gain 
of  oppression  without  leaving  money,  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  family  privately,  and  desired  them  to  accept  of  those  pieces  of 
silver,  and  give  them  to  such  of  their  negroes  as  they  thought  would 
make  the  best  use  of  them ;  and  at  other  times  I  gave  them  to  the 
negroes  myself,  as  the  way  looked  clearest  to  me.  Before  I  came  out 
I  had  provided  a  large  number  of  small  pieces  for  this  purpose,  and 
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thus  offering  them  to  some  who  appeared  to  be  wealthy  people  was  a 
trial  both  to  me  and  them.  But  the  fear  of  the  Lord  so  covered  me 
at  times  that  my  way  was  made  easier  than  I  expected  ;  and  few,  if 
any,  manifested  any  resentment  at  the  offer,  and  most  of  them  after 
some  conversation  accepted  of  them.” 

On  one  journey,  at  least,  John  Woolman  travelled  on  foot,  in 
order,  as  he  says, — 

**that  by  so  travelling  I  might  have  a  more  lively  feeling  of  the 
condition  of  the  oppressed  slaves,  set  an  example  of  lowliness  before 
the  eyes  of  their  masters,  and  be  more  out  of  temptation  to  unprofit¬ 
able  converse.” 

He  refused  food  and  drink  that  was  served  in  costly  vessels. 
Yet  he  was  no  unpractical  sentimentalist.  Long  after  his  death 
a  block  of  wood  was  shown  to  Joseph  Sturge  at  Mount  Holly 
which  Woolman  had  had  made  to  render  the  slaughter  of  calves 
and  sheep  rapid  and  painless.  He  describes  one  path  by  which 
he  travelled  as — 

“  narrow,”  “  grown  up  with  bushes,”  and  ‘‘  interrupted  by  abundance  of 
trees  lying  across  it.”  “  These,  together  with  the  mountain  swamps  and 
rough  stones,  make  it  a  difficult  road  to  travel,  and  the  more  so  because 
rattle-snakes  abound  here,  of  which  we  killed  four.  People,”  he  adds, 
who  have  never  been  in  such  places  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
them  ;  and  I  was  not  only  taught  patience,  but  also  made  thankful  to 
God,  Who  thus  led  about  and  instructed  me  that  I  might  have  a  quick 
and  lively  feeling  of  the  afflictions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  whose 
situation  in  life  is  difficult.” 

He  looked  at  all  things  with  the  clear  eyes  that  accompany 
“  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself.” 

The  war  between  England  and  France  in  1757  brought  trials 
to  Quakers.  It  is  characteristic  of  Woolman  that  he  saw  the 
difficulty  that  the  officers  had  in  distinguishing  between  the 
“upright-hearted,”  whose  scruples  as  to  military  service  were 
sincere,  and  those  who  “pretended  scruples  in  hopes  of  being 
excused  a  dangerous  employment.”  He  himself  had  a  soldier 
quartered  on  him,  “  who  tarried  two  weeks  and  behaved  himself 
civilly.”  But  when  the  officer  came  to  pay  for  him,  John 
Woolman  declined  the  money,  and  carefully  explained  the 
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grounds  of  his  refusal  The  question  of  Friends  busying  them¬ 
selves  in  affairs  of  civil  government  was  another  that  troubled 
him ;  he  felt  that — 

“  where  a  people  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  inward  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  are  active  in  putting  laws  into  execution  which  are  not 
consistent  with  pure  wisdom,  it  hath  a  necessary  tendency  to  bring 
dimness  over  their  minds.” 

The  evils  of  slavery  are  described  by  him  with  singular 
lucidity. 

“  Many  of  the  white  people  in  these  provinces  take  little  or  no  care 
of  negro  marriages ;  and  when  negroes  marry  after  their  own  way, 
some  make  so  little  account  of  those  marriages,  that  with  views  of 
outward  interest  they  often  part  men  from  their  wives  by  selling  them 
far  asunder,  which  is  common  when  estates  are  sold  by  executors  at 
vendue.  Many  whose  labour  is  heavy  being  followed  at  their  business 
in  the  field  by  a  man  with  a  whip,  have  in  common  little  else  allowed 
but  one  peck  of  Indian  corn  and  some  salt  for  one  week,  with  a  few 
potatoes ;  the  potatoes  they  commonly  raise  by  their  labour  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  correction  ensuing  on  their  disobedience 
to  overseers,  or  slothfulness  in  business,  is  often  very  severe  and  some¬ 
times  desperate.  .  . .  Men  and  women  have  sometimes  scarcely  clothes 
sufficient  to  hide  their  nakedness,  and  boys  and  girls  twelve  years  old 
are  often  quite  naked  among  their  master’s  children.  Some  of  our 
Society  ...  use  some  endeavours  to  instruct  those  they  have  in 
residing,  but  in  common  this  is  not  only  neglected,  but  disapproved. 
These  are  the  people  by  whose  labour  the  other  inhabitants  are  in 
great  measure  supported,  and  many  of  them  in  the  luxuries  of  life. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  made  no  agreement  to  serve  us,  and 
who  have  not  forfeited  their  liberty  that  we  know  of.  These  are  the 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  for  our  conduct  towards  them  we 
must  answer  before  Him  Who  is  no  respecter  of  persons. .  . .”  On  one 
occasion  he  gently  urges  on  slave-owners  that  if  we  were  divested  of 
all  selfish  views,  the  same  good  spirit  that  gave  [the  Scriptures]  forth 
would  engage  us  to  teach  the  negroes  to  read  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  them.’  ” 

In  1763  he  carried  out  a  project  that  had  been  long  in  his 
heart  of  visiting  the  Indians, — 

”  the  natives  of  this  land  who  dwell  far  back  in  the  wilderness,  whose 
ancestors  were  formerly  the  owners  and  possessors  of  the  land  where 
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we  dwell,  and  who,  for  a  small  consideration,  assigned  their  inherit¬ 
ance  to  us.” 

He  had  made  his  arrangements,  with  his  wife’s  assent,  to  visit 
an  Indian  town  named  Wehaloosing,  two  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  when  news  was  hastily  sent  him  that  IndianH  had 
“  taken  a  fort  from  the  English  westward,  and  had  slain  and 
scalped  some  English  people  near  Pittsburg  and  in  divers  places.” 
Nevertheless  his  mind  “  became  settled  in  a  belief  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  proceed,”  and  his  wife  “  bore  it  with  a  good  degree 
of  resignation.”  With  one  Quaker  companion  and  a  party  of 
Indians,  he  entered  on  a  journey  of  which  he  does  not  quite 
conceal  the  graphic  details.  The  evils  of  the  rum  trade  were 
apparent. 

“  They — the  Indians — are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  .  .  . 
quarrels  arise.  .  .  .  Again  their  skins  and  furs,  gotten  through  much 
fatigue  and  hard  travels  in  hunting,  with  which  they  intend  to  buy 
clothing  they  often  sell  at  a'  low  rate  for  rum,  .  .  .  and  afterwards 
are  angry  with  those  who  took  advantage  of  their  weakness.”  Yet  he 
remembers  that  the  white  men  who  sell  the  rum  are  often  poor,  and 
have  ventured  to  the  outside  of  the  colony  in  order  to  live  more 
independently  of  the  wealthy,  who  often  set  high  rents  on  their  land.” 

Once  more  he  traced  the  evil  home  to  “  luxury.” 

Near  their  tent  one  night,  he  records  that  there  were — 

“on  the  sides  of  large  trees  peeled  for  the  purpose  representations  of 
men  going  to  and  returning  from  the  wars,  and  of  some  being  killed  in 
battle.  ...  As  1  walked  about  viewing  these  Indian  histories,  which 
were  painted  mostly  in  red  or  black,  and  thinking  on  the  innumerable 
afflictions  which  the  proud,  fierce  spirit  producetb  in  the  world,  also 
on  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  warriors  in  travelling  over  mountains  and 
deserts ;  on  their  miseries  and  distresses  when  far  from  home  and 
wounded  by  their  enemies ;  of  their  bruises  and  great  weariness  in 
chasing  one  another  over  the  rocks  and  mountains  ;  of  the  restless, 
unquiet  state  of  mind  of  those  who  live  in  this  spirit,  and  of  the 
hatred  that  mutually  grows  up  in  the  minds  of  their  children — the 
desire  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace  among  these  people  arose 
very  fresh  in  me.” 

The  journey  lasted  three  weeks,  and  was  one  of  hardships  as 
well  as  anxiety.  The  Indian”  he. met  proved  gentle  and  friendly; 
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but  news  of  fresh  scalpings  came  at  intervals,  and  Woolman 
records  that  one  man’s  “  taking  his  hatchet  in  his  hand  at  the 
instant  that  I  drew  near  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,”  though 
he  “soon  became  friendly,  and  smoked  his  pipe.”  He  admits 
that — 

“  though  through  the  mercies  of  God  I  believed  that  if  I  died  it  would 
be  well  with  me,  jet  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Indian 
warriors  were,  in  times  of  weakness,  afflicting  to  me ;  and  being  of 
a  tender  constitution  of  body,  the  thoughts  of  captivity  among  them 
were  also  grievous ;  supposing  that,  as  they  were  strong  and  hardy, 
they  might  demand  service  of  me  beyond  what  I  well  could  bear. 
But  the  Lord  alone  was  my  helper,  and  I  believed  that  if  I  went  into 
captivity  it  would  be  for  some  good  end.” 

However,  he  returned  in  safety,  a  number  of  Indians  joining 
his  little  party  on  the  return,  “expecting  that  our  being  in 
company  would  prevent  the  outside  inhabitants  being  surprised.” 
Woolman  took  care  to  send  on  explanations,  finding  this  very 
needful,  “for  the  frontier  inhabitants  were  often  alarmed  at 
the  report  of  the  English  being  killed  by  Indians  westward.” 
Certainly  his  visit  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  even  if  the  actual 
teaching,  often  given  through  an  interpreter,  was  imperfectly 
understood. 

John  Woolman’s  anxiety  to  have  no  share  in  oppression,  and 
also  his  innate  love  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  led  him,  after 
much  thought,  to  avoid  the  use  of  dyed  clothes.  The  effort  was 
painful — 

“  when  (at  a  certain  meeting  in  1782),  being  deeply  bowed  in  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  I  was  made  willing  to  submit  to  what  I  apprehended 
was  required  of  me,  and,  when  1  returned  home,  got  a  hat  of  the 
natural  colour  of  the  fur.” 

It  was  the  more  trying,  because  white  hats  happened  to  be  the 
fashion  just  at  the  time.  Certain  Friends  “  grew  shy  of  him,” 
others — 

“  were  apprehensive  that  wearing  such  a  hat  savoured  of  an  affected 
singularity  ;  ”  these  he  “  generally  informed  in  a  few  words  that  he 
believed  his  wearing  it  was  not  of  his  own  will.” 

He  continued  to  wear  his  old  dyed  garments,  fit  for  use,  till 
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he  had  occasion  for  new  ones.  A  singular  gentleness  is  the 
mark  of  all  his  actiona 

In  1769  he  was  out  of  health,  and  felt  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  ought  not  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  "jealous  lest  the  disagree¬ 
ableness  of  the  prospect  should  hinder  him  from  obedience  by 
attending  thereto.”  He  inquired  about  a  vessel,  and  finding 
one  likely  to  sail  from  Philadelphia  to  Barbadoes,  sought  out 
the  owner,  and  had  “some  weighty  conversation  with  him,” 
showing  him  a  writing  in  which  he  had  stated  his  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  West  Indian  trade.  In  his  shop-keeping  days 
he  had  made  some  profit  on  molasses,  rum,  and  similar  articles, 
raised  by  slave  labour,  but  personally  he  had  “  for  some  years 
past  declined  to  gratify  his  palate  with  those  sugars.” 


“  I  do  not  censure  my  brethren  in  these  things,”  he  wrote,  "  but  I 
believe  the  Father  of  Mercies,  to  whom  all  mankind  by  creation  are 
equally  related,  hath  heard  the  groans  of  this  oppressed  people,  and 
that  He  is  preparing  some  to  have  a  tender  feeling  of  their  condition. 
Trading  in  or  the  frequent  use  of  any  produce  known  to  be  raised  by 
the  labour  of  those  who  are  under  such  lamentable  oppression,  hath 
appeared  to  be  a  subject  which  may  hereafter  require  the  more  serious 
consideration  of  the  humble  followers  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.” 
He  sees,  however,  that  ‘‘were  the  trade  from  this  continent  to  the 
West  Indies  to  be  stopped  at  once,  many  there  would  suffer  from  want 
of  bread  ;  ”  and  that  “  did  we  dwell  in  pure  righteousness  a  small  trade 
might  be  right.” 


As  to  his  personal  course,  he  decided  that  if  he  went  on  the 
voyage  he  should  not  refuse  to  use  the  trading-ship,  but  "as 
a  testimony  in  favour  of  less  trading,”  should  pay  more  than 
is  common  for  others  to  pay,  if  I  go  at  this  time ;  ”  for  “  if  the 
trade  to  the  West  Indies  were  no  more  than  is  consistent  with 
pure  wisdom,  I  believe  the  passage  money  would  for  good 
reasons  be  higher  than  it  is  now.”  Finally,  however,  the  journey 
was  not  undertaken. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that,  during  on  illness,  the  following 
passeige  was  entered  in  his  JouttuU,  dictated  by  him  to  a  “solid 
Friend,”  who  was  sitting  up  with  him.  Whittier  notes  it  as 
prophetic  of  the  next  century’s  troubles  in  the  civil  war. 
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“  Fourth  day  of  the  first  month,  1770,  about  five  in  the  morning — 

I  have  seen  in  the  Light  of  the  Lord  that  the  day  is  approaching 
when  the  man  that  is  most  wise  in  human  policy  shall  be  the  greatest 
fool,  and  the  arm  that  is  mighty  to  support  injustice  shall  be  broken 
to  pieces ;  the  enemies  of  righteousness  shall  make  a  terrible  rattle, 
and  shall  mightily  torment  one  another  ;  for  He  that  is  omnipotent  is 
rising  op  to  judgment,  and  will  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ; 
and  He  commanded  me  to  open  the  vision,” 

Happily  John  Woolman’s  strength  was  saved  to  carry  out  a 
journey  of  greater  interest  for  us.  He  had  been  for  some  time — 

“  under  a  religious  concern  to  prepare  for  crossing  the  seas,  in  order 
to  visit  Friends  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  more  particularly 
in  Yorkshire,” 

and  obtained  the  usual  “certificate”  from  his  own  monthly 
meeting  at  Burlington,  in  the  spring  of  1772.  The  voyage  was 
again  the  subject  of  anxious  thought;  and  finding  that  “outside 
of  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  cabin  was  he  observed  sundry 
sorts  of  carved  work  and  imagery;”  and  “in  the  cabin  some 
superfluity  of  workmanship  of  several  sorts ;  ”  and  knowing  that 
the  “  moneys  received  from  passengers  were  calculated  to  defray 
the  cost  of  these  superfiuities,”  he  explained  to  the  owner  that 
the  desire  for  such  luxuries  “entangled  many  in  the  spirit 
of  oppression,”  and  that  he  himself  “could  not  find  peace  in 
joining  in  anything  which  he  saw  was  against  that  wisdom 
which  is  pure.”  So  he  agreed  for  a  passage  in  the  steerage,  and 
shared  for  six  weeks  the  hardships  of  the  sailors.  These  he  felt 
much — 

“  their  exposure,  their  soaking  clothes,  their  miserable  accommodation, 
their  wet  garments  often  trodden  underfoot.  .  .  .  Here  are  trials  for 
the  poor  sailors.”  His  “heart  yearned  for  them,”  and,  he  says, 
“  tender  desires  have  been  raised  in  me  that  all  owners  and  masters 
of  vessels  may  dwell  in  the  love  of  God  and  therein  act  uprightly,  and, 
by  seeking  less  for  gain  and  looking  carefully  to  their  ways,  they  may 
earnestly  labour  to  remove  all  causes  of  provocation  from  the  poor 
seamen,  so  that  they  may  neither  fret  nor  use  excess  of  strong  drink  ; 
for,  indeed,  the  poor  creatures  in  the  wet  and  cold  seem  to  apply  at 
times  to  strong  drink  to  supply  the  want  of  other  convenience.” 
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The  condition  of  the  lads  bound  apprentice  especially  appeared 
to  him  “  very  weighty :  ” — 

“Great  is  the  present  defect  among  sca-faring  men  in  regard  to 
virtue  and  piety.  .  .  .  When  I  remember  the  saying  of  the  Most 
High,  through  His  prophet,  ‘  This  people  have  I  formed  for  Myself ; 
they  shall  show  forth  My  praise,’  and  the  evil  of  placing  children 
among  such  to  learn  the  practice  of  sailing,  the  consistency  of  it  with 
a  pious  education  seems  to  me  like  that  mentioned  by  the  prophet : 
‘There  is  no  answer  from  God.’  Profane  examples  are  very  cor¬ 
rupting  and  very  forcible.  And  as  my  mind,  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  hath  been  affected  with  a  sympathizing  tenderness  towards 
poor  children  who  are  put  to  the  employment  of  sailors,  I  have  some¬ 
times  had  weighty  conversation  with  the  sailors  in  the  steerage,  who 
were  mostly  respectful  to  me,  and  became  more  so  the  longer  I  was 
with  them.  They  mostly  appeared  to  take  kindly  what  I  said  to  them ; 
but  their  minds  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  almost  universal 
depravity  among  sailors  that  the  poor  creatures  in  their  answers  to 
me  have  revived  in  my  remembrance  that  of  the  degenerate  Jews  a 
little  before  the  captivity,  as  repeated  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  ‘  There 
is  no  hope.’  ” 

Woolman  himself  did  not  lose  hope,  but  in  how  high  an 
atmosphere  his  aspiration  breathes ! 

“  To  silence  every  emotion  proceeding  from  the  love  of  money,  and 
honourably  to  wait  upon  God  to  know  His  will  concerning  us,  have 
appeared  necessary.  He  alone  is  able  to  strengthen  us  to  dig  deep, 
to  remove  all  which  lies  between  us  and  the  safe  foundation,  and  so 
to  direct  us  in  our  outward  employments  that  pure  universal  love  may 
shine  forth  in  our  proceedings.” 

His  own  share  of  hardship  on  the  rough  voyage  was  not  light 
— bad  air,  breathlessness,  loss  of  appetite — yet  he  remained ; — 

“  desirous  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  being  inwardly  acquainted 
with  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  to  labour 
in  God’s  love  for  the  spreading  of  pure  righteousness  on  the  earth.” 
Again  he  writes,  “  The  leading  of  a  young  generation  in  that  pure  way 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  hath  no  place  .  .  .  hath  for  several 
days  been  the  exercise  of  my  mind.” 

From  the  sailors  he  learnt  much,  not  only  of  their  own  evils, 
but  of  the  inner  horrors  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  not  only 
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the  men  his  kind  eyes  watched.  The  following  passage,  written 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  England,  is  very  characteristic : — 

‘‘  Some  fowls  yet  remained  of  those  the  passengers  took  for  their 
sea-store.  I  believe  about  fourteen  perished  in  the  storms  at  sea,  by 
the  waves  breaking  over  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  considerable  number 
with  sickness  at  different  times.  I  observed  the  cocks  crew  as  we 
came  down  the  Delaware,  and  while  we  were  near  the  land,  but  after¬ 
wards,  I  think,  I  did  not  hear  one  of  them  crow  till  we  came  near  the 
English  coast,  when  they  again  crowed  a  few  times.  In  observing 
their  dull  appearance  at  sea,  and  the  pining  sickness  of  some  of  them, 
1  often  remembered  the  Fountain  of  Goodness,  who  gave  being  to 
all  creatures,  and  whose  love  extends  to  caring  for  the  sparrows. 
I  believe,  where  the  love  of  God  is  verily  perfected,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  government  watchfully  attended  to,  a  tenderness  towards  all 
creatures  made  subject  to  us  will  be  experienced,  and  a  care  felt  in  us 
that  we  do  not  lessen  that  sweetness  of  life  in  the  animal  creation, 
which  the  great  Creator  intends  for  them  under  our  government.” 

Woolman  says  little  of  his  arrival  in  England,  but  Whittier 
gives  from  another  source  a  striking  story  of  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  Friends’  meeting  in  London,  to  which  he  hastened  from 
the  ship ;  presenting  perhaps,  in  his  undyed  clothing,  at  the  end 
of  a  rough  six  weeks’  steerage  passage,  as  Whittier  conjectures, 
a  somewhat  strange  figure.  He  produced  his  certificate,  but 
was  coldly  received ;  and  at  length — 

“  some  one  remarked  that  perhaps  the  stranger  Friend  might  feel  that 
this  dedication  of  himself  to  this  apprehended  service  was  accepted 
without  further  labour,  and  that  he  now  might  feel  free  to  return  to 
his  home.” 

John  Woolman  sat  silent,  his  tears  flowing  freely.  At  last 
he  rose,  saying  that  he  could  not  feel  himself  “  released ;  ”  yet 
he  could  not  “travel  in  the  ministry  without  the  unity  of 
Friends ;  ”  nor  could  he  return ;  but,  he  said — 

“  be  was  acquainted  with  a  mechanical  trade,  and  while  the  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  services  continued,  he  hoped  Friends  would  be  kindly 
willing  to  employ  him  in  such  business  as  he  was  capable  of,  that  he 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any." 

A  deep  silence  prevailed:  at  length  he  spoke  again  “as  a 
minister  of  Christ ;  ”  and,  when  he  closed,  the  Friend  who  had 
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spoken  before  humbly  confessed  his  error,  and,  as  Whittier  says, 
“  John  Woolman,  owned  by  his  brethren,  passed  on  to  his  work.” 

Woolman’s  pictures  of  English  life  are  not  flattering  to  our 
national  vanity. 

“  The  wages  of  labouring  were  in  several  counties  towards  London 
at  tenpence  per  day.  .  .  .  Great  numbers  of  poor  people  live  chiefly 
on  bread  and  water  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  parts  ;  and  there  are  many  poor  children  not  even  taught  to 
read.  May  those,”  he  added,  **  who  have  abundance  lay  these  things 
to  heart  I  .  .  .  Stage-coaches  frequently  go  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  :  it  is  common  for  horses  to  be  killed  with 
hard  driving.  .  .  .  Post-boys  suffer  greatly  in  winter  nights.  ...  So 
great  is  the  hurry  in  the  spirit  of  this  world,  that,  in  aiming  to  do 
business  quickly  and  to  gain  wealth,  the  creation  at  this  day  doth 
loudly  groan.” 

He  would  not  use  the  post  even  for  letters,  on  account  of  the 
cruel  overwork  of  horses  &nd  boys.  He  found  many  Friends 
involved  in  the  slave-trade ;  at  the  house  of  others  “  drink  was 
brought  in  silver  vessels.”  His  dislike  for  dyes  was  strengthened 
by  his  journeys  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north. 

“Having  of  late  often  travelled  in  wet  weather  through  narrow 
streets  in  towns  and  villages,  where  dirtiness  under  foot  and  the  scent 
arising  from  that  filth  which  more  or  less  infects  the  air  of  all  thickly 
settled  towns  were  disagreeable ;  and  being  but  weakly,  1  have  felt 
distress  both  in  body  and  mind  with  that  which  is  impure.  In  these 
journeys  I  have  been  where  much  cloth  has  been  dyed,  and  have,  at 
sundry  times,  walked  over  ground  where  much  of  their  dye-stuffs  has 
drained  away.  This  has  produced  a  longing  in  my  mind  that  people 
might  come  into  cleanness  of  spirit,  cleanness  of  person,  and  cleanness 
about  their  houses  and  garments.”  He  felt  “  a  strong  desire  that  the 
nature  of  dyeing  cloth  to  hide  dirt  may  be  more  fully  considered.” 
“  Washing  our  garments  to  keep  them  sweet  is  cleanly,”  but  “  through 
giving  way  to  hiding  dirt  in  our  garments  a  spirit  which  would  conceal 
that  which  is  disagreeable  is  strengthened.  Real  cleanliness  becometh 
a  holy  people,  but  hiding  that  which  is  not  clean  by  colouring  our 
garments  seems  contrary  to  the  sweetness  of  sincerity.” 

One  is  reminded  here  of  Charles  Lamb’s  impression — 

“  The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiving  a 
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soil.  .  .  .  Every  Quakeress  is  a  lily ;  .  .  .  when  they  come  up  in  bands, 
whitening  the  eastern  street  of  the  metropolis,  .  .  .  they  show  like 
troops  of  the  Shining  Ones.” 

It  was  a  time  for  Woolman  of  much  "  exercise.” 

I  have  been  more  and  more  instructed  as  to  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
pending,  not  upon  a  concern  which  I  felt  in  America  to  come  on  a  visit 
to  England,  but  upon  the  daily  instruction  of  Christ  the  Prince  of 
Peace.”  He  warns  himself  thus  :  “  The  natural  man  loved  eloquence, 
and  many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations,  and  if  there  be  not  a  careful 
attention  to  the  gift,  men  who  have  once  laboured  in  the  pure  gospel 
ministry,  growing  weary  of  suffering,  and  ashamed  of  appearing  weak, 
may  kindle  a  fire,  compass  themselves  with  sparks,  and  walk  in  the 
light,  not  of  Christ,  who  is  under  suffering,  but  of  that  fire  which 
they  in  departing  from  the  gift  have  kindled,  in  order  that  those 
hearers  who  have  left  the  meek  suffering  state  for  worldly  wisdom 
may  be  warmed  with  the  fire  and  speak  highly  of  their  labours.  That 
which  is  of  Gnd  gathers  to  Gk>d  :  that  which  is  of  the  world  is  owned 
by  the  world.” 

The  term  of  his  labours  and  questionings  was  almost  reached. 
A  few  lines  lower  the  Jov/mal  ends.  He  reached  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1772,  and  while  attending  the  quarterly  meeting 
there  was  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox.  He  was  tenderly  nursed 
in  a  house  still  standing  in  York,  and  minutes  of  his  last  days 
were  noted  by  Thomas  Priestman  and  other  Friends.  He  did 
not  wish  for  a  doctor,  but  accepted  gently  the  help  of  a  young 
apothecary,  who  came  of  his  own  accord,  and  of  a  young  woman 
who  tended  him.  To  her  he  said  once,  “  My  child,  thou  seemest 
very  kind  to  me,  a  poor  creature;  the  Lord  will  reward  thee 
for  it.”  He  was  willing  to  take  medicine  that  did  not  “  come 
through  defiled  channels  or  oppressive  hands.”  His  thoughts 
turned  to  his  wife  and  children.  “  Though  I  feel  them  near  to 
me  at  this  time,  yet  I  have  freely  given  them  up,  having  a  hope 
that  they  will  be  provided  for.”  At  one  time  he  spoke  of  his 
”  view  ”  in  visiting  England ;  he  had,  as  in  a  vision, — 

“  seen  the  different  states  of  the  people  as  clear  as  he  had  ever  seen 
flowers  in  a  garden ;  but  in  his  going  along  he  was  suddenly  stopped, 
though  he  could  not  see  for  what  end,  but,  looking  towards  home,  fell 
into  a  flood  of  tears  which  waked  him.” 
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“  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  ”  said  a  distressed  Friend  when 
remedies  failed.  He  answered  with  great  composure,  “  Rejoice 
evermore,  and  in  everything  give  thanks,”  but  added,  a  little 
after,  “  This  is  sometimes  hard  to  come  at.”  His  old  thoughts 
remained  vivid. 

‘‘  How  tenderly  have  I  been  waited  on  !  .  .  .  How  many  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  and  money  in  vanity  and  superfluities,  while  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  might  be 
relieved  by  them,  and  their  distresses,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  softened 
by  the  administering  of  suitable  things  1  ’’ 

Early  one  morning  in  the  second  week  of  his  illness — 

he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  at  several  times  and  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  wrote  thus  :  ‘  I  believe  my  being  here  is  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ : 

I  know  not  as  to  life  or  death.'  ” 

A  few  hours  later  he  passed  quietly  away. 

One  of  John  Woolman’s  visions  has  already  been  given: 
another,  so  characteristic  'as  to  form  a  fitting  summary  of  his 
life,  was  committed  to  writing  by  him,  not  long  before  his 
death,  as  “  an  uncommon  circumstance.” 

In  a  time  of  sickness,  a  little  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 

I  was  brought  so  near  the  gates  of  death  that  I  forgot  my  name. 
Being  then  desirous  to  know  who  I  was,  I  saw  a  mass  of  matter  of 
a  dull  gloomy  colour  between  the  south  and  the  east,  and  was  informed 
that  this  mass  was  human  beings  in  as  great  misery  as  they  could  be 
and  live,  and  that  I  was  mixed  with  them,  and  that  henceforth  I 
might  not  consider  myself  as  a  distinct  or  separate  being.  In  this 
state  I  remained  several  hours.  I  then  heard  a  soft  melodious  voice, 
more  pure  and  harmonious  than  any  I  had  heard  with  my  ears  before  : 
I  believed  it  was  the  voice  of  an  angel  who  spake  to  the  other  angels  ; 
the  words  were, ‘John  Woolman  is  dead.’  1  soon  remembered  that 
I  was  once  John  Woolman,  and,  being  assured  that  I  was  alive  in  the 
body,  1  greatly  wondered  what  the  heavenly  voice  could  mean,  and 
believed  beyond  doubting  that  it  was  the  voice  of  an  holy  angel, 
but  as  yet  it  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  was  then  carried  in  spirit  to  the 
mines,  where  poor  oppressed  people  were  digging  rich  treasures  for 
those  called  Christians,  and  heard  them  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ, 
at  which  I  was  grieved,  for  His  name  to  me  was  precious.  1  was 
then  informed  that  these  heathen  were  told  that  those  who  oppressed 
them  were  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  they  said  among  themselves. 
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‘  If  Christ  directed  them  to  use  us  in  this  sort,  then  Christ  is  a  cruel 
tyrant.’  All  this  time  the  song  of  the  angel  remained  a  mystery  ; 
and,  in  the  morning,  my  dear  wife  and  others  coming  to  my  bedside, 
1  asked  them  if  they  knew  who  1  was,  and  they,  telling  me  I  was  John 
Woolman,  thought  1  was  light-headed,  for  1  told  them  not  what  the 
angel  said,  nor  was  1  disposed  to  talk  much  to  any  one,  but  was  very 
desirous  to  get  so  deep  that  1  might  understand  this  mystery.”  At 
length  he  felt  “  a  Divine  power  prepare  his  mouth  to  speak,”  and  said, 
‘‘  I  am  cruci&ed  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live :  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.  And  the  life  which  1  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.” 
“Then,”  he  continues,  “the  mystery  was  opened,  and  1  perceived 
there  was  joy  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  who  had  repented,  and  that 
the  language,  ‘John  Woolman  is  dead,’  meant  no  more  than  the  death 
of  my  own  will.” 

The  persistence  with  which  Woolman’s  mind  worked  on  the 
problem  how  the  common  affairs  of  life  can  be  carried  on 
conformably  to  righteousness,  would  be  remarkable  in  any 
generation.  His  scrutiny  into  human  motives  is  searching.  In 
time  of  a  small-pox  epidemic,  for  instance,  he  inquires  of  himself 
whether  his  manner  of  life  in  things  outward  may  be  such  as 
to  unfit  his  body  to  receive  this  messenger  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  way.  Does  he  use  food  and  drink  only  as  intended  ?  Does 
he  abuse  his  body  by  inordinate  labour,  striving  to  accomplish 
some  end  unwisely  proposed  ?  Does  he  use  action  enough  in 
some  useful  employ,  or  sit  too  much  idle  while  some  persons 
who  labour  have  too  great  a  share  of  it?  If  he  goes  to  a 
religious  meeting,  is  it  from  a  clear  sense  of  duty,  or  partly 
from  a  sensible  delight  felt  by  his  animal  spirits  in  the  company 
of  other  people,  or  has  the  wish  to  support  his  reputation  as  a 
religious  man  any  share  in  it  ?  The  following  passage,  written 
on  board  ship,  also  shows  wonderful  keenness  of  analysis : — 

“  In  the  love  of  money  and  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  business  is 
proposed,  then  the  urgency  of  affairs  push  forward,  and  the  mind 
cannot  in  this  state  discern  the  good  and  perfect  will  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  us.  The  love  of  God  is  manifested  in  graciously  calling  us 
to  come  out  of  that  which  stands  in  confusion  ;  but  if  we  bow  not  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  if  we  give  not  up  those  prospects  of  gain  which 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  are  open  before  us,  but  say  in  our  hearts. 
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‘I  mast  needs  go  on,  and  in  going  on  I  hope  to  keep  as  near  the 
puritj  of  truth  as  the  business  will  admit  of,*  the  mind  remains 
entangled,  and  the  shining  of  the  light  of  life  into  the  sonl  is 
obstructed.” 

Far-sighted,  too,  is  his  appreciation  of  what  we  modems  call 
“  preventive  work.”  “  It  is  a  lovely  sight,”  he  used  to  say,  "  to 
behold  innocent  children ;  ”  and  added  that  “  to  labour  for  their 
help  against  that  which  would  mar  the  beauty  of  their  minds 
is  a  debt  that  we  owe  them.”  We  find  him  writing  as  follows 
to  Friends  establishing  themselves  in  a  new  “back  settlement;” — 

“  As  you  are  improving  a  wilderness  ...  I  beseech  you  wisely  to 
consider  the  force  of  your  examples,  and  think  how  your  successors 
may  be  thereby  affected.  It  is  a  help  when  customs  first  settled  are 
agreeable  to  sound  wisdom ;  but  when  they  are  otherwise  the  effect 
is  grievous,  and  children  feel  themselves  encompassed  with  difficulties 
prepared  for  them  by  their  predecessors.” 

Towards  all  men  he  is  exquisitely  gentle.  Almost  his  only 
reference  to  the  different  practices  of  religious  bodies  is  in  a 
letter  written  in  England,  where  he  speaks  with  pity  of  “  the 
state  of  many  poor  people  who  sit  under  that  sort  of  ministry 
which  requires  much  outward  labour  to  support  it.”  His  heart 
goes  out  in  sympathy  towards  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christians,  as  well  as  towards  John  Huss  and  his  own 
immediate  spiritual  predecessors.  He  most  nearly  quits  his 
gentleness  when  dealing  with  Friends  who  argued  that  negroes 
were  rightly  enslaved  as  the  descendants  of  Cain  or  of  Ham. 

“  I  was  troubled,”  he  wrote  afterwards,  “  to  perceive  the  darkness  of 
their  imaginations,  and  iu  some  pressure  of  spirit  said,  *  The  love  of 
case  and  gain  are  the  motives  in  general  for  keeping  slaves,  and  men 
are  wont  to  take  hold  of  weak  arguments  to  support  a  cause  which  is 
unreasonable.  I  have  no  interest  on  either  side,  save  only  the  interest 
which  I  desire  to  have  in  the  truth.  I  believe  liberty  is  their  right. 
...  I  believe  He  who  is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  will,  in  His  own 
time,  plead  their  cause,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  such  as  walk  in 
uprightness  before  Him.’  And  thus,”  he  adds,  “our  conversation 
ended.” 

Acutely  conscious  as  he  was  of  human  suffering,  physical  and 
moral,  he  yet  never  lost  hope.  Some  of  the  Indians  he  believed 
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to  be  ‘'measurably  acquainted  with  that  Divine  power  which 
subjects  the  rough  and  froward  will  of  the  creature.”  The 
coarse  sailors  were  drawn  to  him.  For  the  liquor-dealer  he 
has  sympathy  in  his  difficulty  of  living  at  all;  and  for  the 
drunkard  he  sees  some  excuse  in  over-exhausting  work.  He 
never  despairs  of  human  affairs.  Injustice  must  go.  Trade 
must  be  arranged  as  a  fitting  discipline  for  Christian  boys.  We 
cannot  go  on  being  fed  and  clothed  by  oppression.  As  he  says — 

“  When  employment  is  honestly  followed  in  the  light  of  truth,  and 
people  become  ‘  diligent  in  business,  serving  the  Lord,’  the  meaning  of 
the  name  is  opened  unto  us  :  ‘  This  is  the  name  by  which  He  shall  be 
called.  The  Lord  our  righteousness.*  ” 

No  deeper  personal  religious  experiences  have  been  recorded 
than  those  of  John  Woolman,  yet  more  and  more  in  him  the 
thought  of  personal  salvation  seems  merged  in  the  thirst  for 
a  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  to  be  established  among 
living  men.  No  more  self-denying  life — save  one — ^has  ever 
been  portrayed,  and  yet,  like  that  of  Christ  Himself,  it  is  free 
from  all  touch  of  asceticism  for  its  own  sake.  His  heart  lay 
open  to  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  of  the  fiowers,  of  sweet  air,  and 
of  little  children.  No  one  has  laid  more  stress  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  life,  yet  no  one  has  seen  more  clearly  the  need  of  freeing 
men  from  physical  ills  so  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  may  have 
free  play ;  and  no  one  has  shown  a  nobler  confidence  that  the 
free  action  of  the  human  mind  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Creator.  Patiently  he  thought  out  for  himself  the  causes 
of  human  misery ;  and  found  them,  he  believed,  in  the  spirit  of 
self-seeking  and  luxury ;  and  resolutely,  at  any  inconvenience, 
he  kept  himself  from  complicity  in  what  he  held  to  be  oppres¬ 
sive  trade.  His  message  was  mainly  negative:  "Go  without 
these  things,  since  men  have  to  labour  too  Imrd  to  provide 
them.”  Art  was  an  unknown  world  to  him;  the  increase  of 
man’s  power  over  nature  through  organization  was  an  idea 
almost  as  remote  from  his  mind.  But  he  sees  that  “a  trade 
in  some  serviceable  articles  may  be  to  mutual  advantage,”  and 
that  moderate  labour  is  wholesome  for  alL 
Since  Woolman’s  days  the  problems  of  industiy  have  become 
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more  complicated ;  on  the  other  hand,  more  minds  are  engaged 
in  disentangUng  them,  and  fuller  information  is  ready  to  hand. 
How  can  society  be  served  without  the  degradation  of  any 
branch  of  labour  ?  Or,  to  put  the  problem  another  way.  How 
can  every  branch  of  labour  be  made  educational,  and  such  as 
to  develops  the  higher  faculties  of  man  ?  These  are  our  puzzles, 
and  to  solve  them  we  must  fall  back,  like  Woolman,  on  the 
awakening  of  the  individual  conscience  by  sympathy,  by  expla¬ 
nation,  by,  in  some  cases  perhaps,  unconventional  example. 
"  To  labour  for  a  perfect  redemption  from  this  spirit  of  oppres¬ 
sion  is,”  according  to  Woolman, "  the  great  business  of  the  whole 
family  of  Christ  Jesus  in  this  world.”  It  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  the  title  by  which  he  most  frequently  speaks  of  Christ 
is  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

E.  C.  Wilson. 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MINERS 
IN  THE  PAS-DE-CALAIS. 


rpHE  miners  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  have  attracted  considerable 
public  attention  during  the  last  few  years.  Much  has 
been  written  about  them,  of  which  a  great  part  is  unfortunately 
rather  misleading ;  and  amongst  this  chaos  of  divergent  opinions, 
those  which  are  furthest  from  the  truth  have  been  most  gene¬ 
rally  received.  The  Socialist  leaders,  or  writers  who  for  selhsh 
reasons  are  eager  for  sensational  incidents,  have  made  use  of 
the  miners  to  gratify  their  personal  ends,  and  they  have  been 
much  assisted  by  the  workmen  who  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
Anzin  Company  after  a  notorious  strike.  It  was  in  1889  that 
the  agitation  began  in  the  Pas-de-Calais :  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  coal  and  of  mining  shares,  the  miners  struck  for 
a  higher  wage,  and  obtained  their  demand.  Then,  proud  of 
their  victory,  the  miners  formed  a  vast  syndicate  of  workmen 
from  all  the  mines  in  the  district  From  that  time  the  leaders 
of  this  association  have  kept  up  a  permanent  agitation  by 
means  of  their  newspaper  organ,  and  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen. 
The  miners  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  eight- 
hours’  day,  and  high  wages ;  and  they  further  insist  that  con¬ 
sideration,  and  even  respect,  shall  be  shown  to  them  by  their 
employers.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  study  separately  these 
different  demands,  and  the  extent  of  their  application. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  eight-hours’  day  is  the  demand 
most  generally  made,  it  seems  as  if  the  miners  of  the  North  of 
France  were  ill-advised  in  insisting  upon  it,  at  least  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  work  in  the  mines.  The  working  day  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  from  5  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.,  and  the 
other  from  3  p.m.  to  11.30  p.m.  The  first,  much  the  more 
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important,  is  devoted  to  the  productive  part  of  the  work,  the 
actual  extraction  of  the  coal ;  the  second,  to  preparing  the  track 
for  its  conve3rance,  to  building  up  the  embankments,  clearing 
out  the  way,  and  keeping  up  the  ordinary  repaira  These  two 
shifts  have  a  total  duration  of  eight  and  a  half  hours,  but  the 
actual  length  of  the  working  day  is  much  less. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  in  all  industries  that  the  working 
day  begins  as  soon  as  the  workman  actually  sets  about  his 
work;  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  reckoning  his  hours  from 
the  moment  when  the  man  leaves  his  own  home.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  practically  what  the  miners  are  dememding  when  they 
insist  that  the  eight-hours’  day  should  begin  when  they  descend 
into  the  mine,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  remounting  should 
also  be  counted  in.  When  a  workman  has  descended  the  mine 
and  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  he  is  probably  still  some 
distance  from  his  cutting,  and  very  often  it  will  take  him  half 
an  hour  to  reach  it — the  average,  perhaps,  is  twenty  minutes; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  same  journey  has  to  be  made. 
About  9  a.m.  in  the  first  shift,  about  seven  in  the  evening  in 
the  second,  the  workman  stops  for  “briquet,”  a  meal  lasting 
about  twenty  minutes.  An  hour,  then,  has  to  be  deducted  from 
the  time  spent  between  the  descent  and  the  ascent.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  the  air  which  the  workman  has  to 
breathe  underground  is,  on  the  whole,  good;  as  a  rule,  the 
allowance  in  the  passages  to  each  man  is  thirty  litres  per  second 
(many  ordinary  workshops  have  not  such  good  ventilation). 
It  may  be  said,  then,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  the 
actual  working  day  is  reduced  to  seven  and  a  half  hours  at 
the  most,  and  this  under  good  atmospheric  conditions. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  this  demand  was  formu¬ 
lated  must  be  considered.  Before  1889,  when  the  selling  price 
of  coal  was  very  low,  the  proprietors  of  the  coal  mines  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  selling  what  they  produced.  In  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  price  of  foreign  coals,  there  arose  all  at  once 
a  much  more  active  demand  for  French  coal,  and  the  French 
mines  agreed  to  sell  to  the  coal  merchants  at  a  price  still  only 
slightly  modified.  But  the  demand  was  so  great  as  to  outrun 
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the  supply.  As  the  movement  had  arisen  rather  suddenly,  and 
as  you  cannot  make  a  man  a  miner  at  a  day’s  notice,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal,  to  ask  the  men 
to  make  “  long  shifts,”  i.e.  to  work  about  an  hour  longer  than 
usual  on  that  particular  day;  this  extra  effort  was  on  two 
occasions  demanded  on  three  days  of  the  week.  After  the 
strike  of  1889,  these  long  shifts  were  abolished.  To  keep  up 
the  necessary  production,  the  companies  were  gradually  obliged 
to  hire  men  from  other  departments  to  work  in  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  to  train  new  workmen,  and,  in  short,  to 
increase  their  staff  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  bad  years 
followed  on  the  good,  and  the  market  grew  calmer,  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  work  for  one,  or  even  sometimes,  for  two 
days  in  a  week.  All  this  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
miners  had  accepted  with  a  good  grace  the  conditions  rendered 
necessary  for  a  short  period  by  the  exceptional  activity  of 
trade. 

However,  as  the  industry  developed  day  by  day  with  an 
extraordinary  rapidity,  the  staff,  augmented  though  it  was, 
became  insufficient,  and,  after  the  strike  of  1893,  the  miners 
themselves  asked  that  the  long  shifts  might  be  resumed.  The 
syndicate,  which  had  just  received  a  very  heavy  blow,  did  not 
feel  itself  strong  enough  to  oppose  this  demand,  having  the 
miners  no  longer  in  hand.  The  long  shifts  were  then  gradually 
re-established ;  but,  in  one  respect,  their  character  was  changed  ; 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  obligatory,  they  became  optional. 
Naturally  this  measure  was  received  with  joy  by  almost  all 
the  workmen,  who  saw  in  it  a  means  of  obtaining  better  wages. 

Now,  this  question  of  wages  had  already  been  much  discussed, 
and  from  this  time  it  assumed  a  very  great  importance.  Certain 
newspapers,  whether  in  good  faith  or  no,  have  published 
statistics  of  the  average  day’s  wage,  which  are  manifestly 
ridiculous,  being  based  upon  incomplete  and  prejudiced  informa¬ 
tion.  When  cleverly  misrepresented,  these  may  easily  be  made 
to  appear  true;  and  a  great  outcry  has  been  made  over  the 
differences  in  the  prices  of  the  work,  while  these  prices  are 
really  regulated  according  to  the  quality  (which,  of  course, 
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varies)  of  the  strata  of  coal.  If,  instead  of  taking  them  singly, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  considered,  it  may  be 
proved  by  trustworthy  statistics  that,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  average  wage  has  distinctly  risen.  It  was  in  1889 
that  this  question,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  became  of  such 
pressing  importance;  the  long  shifts  on  the  one  hand,  the 
scarcity  of  workmen  on  the  other,  encouraged  the  miners  to  ask 
for  an  increased  rate  of  pay. 

Their  cause  was  strongly  upheld  by  the  miners’  syndicate  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  which  had  just  been  formed  by  M.  Lamendin, 
in  imitation  of  that  made  by  M.  Basly  among  the  miners  of  the 
north  in  1882.  The  strike,  in  short,  broke  out  on  October  9, 
1889.  The  market  price  of  coal  having  risen,  the  companies 
were  able,  at  the  moment,  to  grant  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  wages  of  all  the  workmen,  both  in  the  pit  and  above  ground. 
This  strike  did  not  last  long,  but  the  consequent  loss  in  wages 
amounted  to  1,500,000  francs.  From  this  time  the  syndicate 
increased  rapidly  in  strength,  and  a  certain  amount  of  agitation 
was  secretly  carried  on.  Some  time  in  August,  1890,  the 
companies  granted,  of  their  own  accord,  a  further  advance  of 
10  per  cent,  to  the  underground  workmen;  this  meant,  since 
1889,  a  total  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

The  agitation,  nevertheless,  continued.  In  September,  1890, 
the  miners  of  Carvin  struck,  and  remained  out  for  fifty-six  days ; 
in  July,  it  was  the  turn  of  Vicoigne,  where  work  was  interrupted 
for  eighty -six  days ;  then,  in  October,  the  miners  of  Maries  left 
the  pits.  At  length  the  general  strike  broke  out  for  the  second 
time  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  on  November  8, 1891.  This  strike 
was  voted  for  by  the  workmen  themselves,  the  syndicate  having 
sent  out  slips  of  paper  marked  “  Travail  et  greve,”  which  might 
be  put  in  closed  envelopes  and  returned  to  the  central  office.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  even  children  had  the  right  to  vote.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  as  follows : — 


Total  number  of  miners  .  36,771 

Number  of  voters . 20,513 

Votes  for  the  strike . 13,062 

Votes  for  work  . 7,315 

Neutral .  136 
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In  other  terms,  37  per  cent  voted  for  the  strike,  20  per  cent  for 
work,  while  43  per  cent  abstained  from  voting. 

What  then,  was  the  chief  reason  of  the  strike  ?  The  syndi¬ 
cate  said  that  they  had  constantly  received  complaints  concerning 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  the  companies  in  regard 
to  the  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages.  The  strike  was  ended  by 
an  arbitration  committee  convened  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Government,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pr4fet  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais.  By  the  formal  agreement  adopted  at  Arras,  the  companies 
promised  to  maintain  the  advance  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
wages  paid  during  the  year  which  had  preceded  the  strike  of 
1889,  this  being  taken  as  the  basis.  This  was  simply  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  state  of  things  already  in  existence,  as  the  following 
table  shows : — 


AVERAGE  DAY’S  WAGE,  1887  TO  1891. 


Year. 

Under  groand. 

Abore  ground. 

Above  and  below. 

Franca. 

Franca. 

Franca. 

1887 

3-90 

2-91 

364 

1888 

3-91 

3-03 

3-68 

1889 

4- 12 

303 

3-86 

1890 

4-74 

2-71 

4-18 

1891 

4-85 

3-34 

4-47 

During  this  time  the  average  wage  of  the  workmen  at  the  face 
of  the  coal  (assistants  included)  rose  from  4  80  to  5'75  or  even 
6  francs,  i.e.  the  promised  increase  had  already  been  given.  But 
the  situation  continued  strained  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
it  was  again  the  question  of  wages  which  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  strike  of  1893.  The  syndicate  again  accused  the  companies 
of  not  keeping  to  the  engagement  which  they  had  made  at 
Arras.  Yet  it  was  not  simply  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
which  they  now  demanded;  it  was  a  new  advamce  of  10  per 
cent,  with  a  minimum  wage  of  5  francs  60  centimes,  “  plus  the 
premium.”  This  demand  represented  an  increaise  of  50  per  cent 
upon  the  wages  paid  before  1889. 

In  the  mines  of  Lens,  for  exaunple,  the  famous  code  of  Arras 
haul  been  scrupulously  respected,  as  the  following  table  of  the 
wages  obtained  by  the  miners  in  the  pit  cleaurly  shows : — 
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Tmt.  Francs. 

1887- 1888  .  4-77 

1888- 1889  .  4-84 

1891- 1892  .  5-78 

1892- 1893  .  575 


It  should  be  noticed  that  the  real  increase  was  more  than  20  per 
cent,  since  before  1889,  when  the  average  wage  of  4*80  francs 
was  given  for  a  day’s  work  under  the  conditions  of  the  “  long 
shifts ;  ”  for,  in  1893,  a  wage  of  5*75  francs  was  given  for  a  day’s 
work  of  the  normal  length,  long  shifts  having  been  suppressed 
in  1889.  Moreover,  this  was  only  an  average,  and  a  good  work¬ 
man  could  make  much  more ;  so  that  in  the  record  fortnight  of 
the  month  of  April,  863  miners  of  the  “  Soci4t4  des  Mines  de 
Lens”  earned  from  4*75  to  5*75,  1242  receiving  from  5*75  to 
6*25,  and  103  from  6*25  to  7  francs. 

This  unlucky  strike  began  on  September  14th  and  ended  on 
November  6th,  without  having  accomplished  anything,  except  to 
show  that  the  charge  of  lowering  the  salaries  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
workmen  lost  6,768,000  francs  in  wages,  the  companies  were 
short  of  1,200,000  tons  of  coal,  representing  a  profit  of  2,286,000 
francs,  and  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  suffered  to 
the  extent  of  13,776,000  francs.  In  fact,  the  disturbance  caused 
by  this  unfortunate  strike  gave  to  the  miners  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais  a  blow  from  which  they  could  only  with  diflSculty  recover. 
The  selling  price  of  coal  fell  considerably ;  but,  in  1896,  although 
it  was  much  below  what  it  had  been  in  1889,  the  companies  did 
not  think  themselves  justified  in  suppressing  the  premium  of  20 
per  cent,  on  the  wages,  which  they  had  promised  to  maintain  as 
long  as  possible. 

Then  came  better  times,  and  the  extraordinary  revival  of  trade 
in  1899.  The  syndicate,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  workmen, 
demsmded  an  interview  with  the  masters  at  Arras  to  discuss  a 
rise  of  wages,  and,  although  the  selling  price  had  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  1890  (as  the  following  table  shows),  the  masters 
decided  to  raise  the  premium  of  the  underground  workmen  to 
25  per  cent,  after  April  15, 1899.  As  trade  continued  to  increase, 
another  interview  was  arranged  between  masters  and  men,  and. 
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after  a  rather  hot  discussion,  the  masters  agreed  to  raise  the 
premium  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  wages  of  all  underground  work¬ 
men  after  April  1, 1900,  and  to  do  this  for  a  whole  year.  At 
last,  after  a  new  demand,  and  in  consideration  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  coal  trade,  a  new  convention  at  Arras  fixed  the 
premium  of  the  underground  workmen  at  40  per  cent.,  and  for 
those  above  ground  at  20  per  cent.  This  was  to  take  effect  after 
November  1, 1900,  and  to  last  for  two  years. 

TABLE  OP  SELLING  PRICES  PROM  1889  TO  1898. 


Tear. 

1889 

Fimnc*. 

..  9-40 

1890 

..  11-87 

1891 

..  13-43 

1892 

..  11-86 

1893 

..  10-80 

1894 

..  10-39 

1895 

..  9-92 

1896 

..  9-68 

1897 

..  9-89 

1898 

•  • 

..  10-29 

The  strike  of  1893  proved  in  one  direction  peculiarly  harmful 
It  resulted  in  the  spread  of  socialistic  doctrines,  preached  in  the 
surrounding  districts  and  cities  by  agitators,  who  were  nominated 
by  the  committee  of  the  strike.  The  ferment  rapidly  spread, 
and  aroused  in  the  people  a  discontent  with  their  condition, 
which  led  them  to  accuse  the  masters  of  many  of  the  evils  for 
which  they  themselves  are  alone  responsible.  For,  unfortunately, 
without  wishing  to  generalize  unduly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  miner  has  two  enemies — the  public-house,  where  he  injures 
his  health  by  drinking  liquor  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  where 
his  head  is  turned  by  the  agitator ;  and  the  carelessness  of  his 
wife,  who  wastes  her  time  in  gossip  and  trifling.  In  these  thrift¬ 
less  and  ill-managed  homes,  the  children  are  brought  up  anyhow, 
and  the  workman  who  expects  to  be  treated  with  consideration 
by  his  employers  has  too  often  lost  all  respect  for  his  wife,  for 
his  family,  and  for  himself 

This  request  for  “  consideration  ”  from  the  employers  is  found 
in  all  industrial  disputea  At  first,  it  was  demanded  only  for 
the  old  workmen,  but  finally  for  all.  And  they  even  went  so 
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far  as  to  attempt  to  fix  the  age  after  which  the  dismissal  of  the 
workmaa  was  forbidden.  It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that 
while  the  miner  demanded  to  be  treated  with  respect  by  his 
superiors,  he  showed  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  free 
himself  from  the  authority  immediately  above  him,  that  of  the 
“  porion,’*  or  overseer.  The  latter  is  a  workman  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  intelligence,  his  special  knowledge,  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  underground  work,  has  been  chosen  by  his 
employers  to  superintend  the  work  of  some  special  department 
in  the  mine.  But  the  underground  work  is  as  a  rule  straight¬ 
forward  enough,  and,  in  the  constant  and  daily  supervision  of 
the  workmen,  the  porion  has  hardly  ever  a  chance  of  showing 
his  superior  knowledge  smd  skill.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
workman  does  not  see  at  once  how  the  work  may  be  most 
easily  and  quickly  done,  and  he  does  not  take  into  account  the 
consideration  required  on  the  part  of  his  superior  to  arrange  his 
department  in  the  best  possible  way  for  its  own  special  work, 
and  in  its  connexion  with  the  work  of  other  departments.  To 
him  the  "  porion  ”  is  only  the  man  appointed  to  see  that  the 
rules  of  the  mine  are  observed,  and  to  exact  a  penalty  for  their 
violation.  It  is  not,  for  comparison,  the  same  in  the  workshops, 
where  the  foreman  is  constantly  needed  to  show  the  workman 
how  to  do  his  work,  and  where,  at  each  step,  the  nature  and 
variety  of  the  work  give  him  opportunities  for  showing  his 
superior  knowledge.  The  miner  obeys  the  porion  with  very 
great  reluctance,  and  though  he  expects  from  him  the  greatest 
consideration,  he  treats  him  with  very  little  respect.  The 
workman  looks  beyond  him  to  the  engineer,  to  whom  he  carries 
his  complaints  and  demands.  It  is  on  the  engineer  that  the 
heavy  task  of  managing  the  stafi*  ought  to  fall,  for,  as  M.  Cheysson 
has  most  justly  observed,  “  the  technical  engineer  ought  always 
to  be  backed  up  and  supplemented  by  the  engineer  in  his  social 
aspect ;  ”  thus  his  position  has  something  of  a  moral  power,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  work  which  it  involves.  His  first  duty  is 
to  have  a  thorough  personal  knowledge  of  all  his  stafi* ;  such  a 
knowledge  needs  time  and  patience,  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
engineer  must  not  be  continually  changing  his  post.  For  at  the 
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end  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  years,  the  head  of  the  department 
will  have  tested  the  character  of  each  of  his  subordinates,  and 
will  know  how  to  deal  with  each  of  them.  It  is  well,  too,  that 
the  engineer  should  know  the  family  of  each  of  his  workmen, 
not  to  meddle  with  his  private  affairs  (he  ought  specially  to 
guard  against  this),  but  to  show  him  sympathy,  and,  if  asked, 
to  help  him  in  times  of  need.  A  pleasant  word  in  passing  will 
perhaps  win  him  the  confidence  of  the  miner,  who  will  realize 
that  the  master  is  not  the  brute  that  the  agitators,  for  selfish 
reasons,  make  him  out  to  be.  In  the  same  way,  the  engineer 
should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  know  his 
workmen  apart  from  business,  and  then,  while  maintaining 
with  tcMit  the  distance  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  discipline, 
he  ought  to  join  in  their  amusements,  arrange  classes  for  their 
instruction  or  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
saving  by  taking  the  initiative  in  associations  for  this  purpose. 

But  in  all  this,  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  is  done  to 
violate  the  liberty  of  conscience  or  the  self-respect  of  the 
workman ;  advice  must  not  be  given  except  when  it  is  asked, 
and  the  engineer  must  guard  against  forming  the  population 
into  classes.  He  must  be  content  to  preach  by  example,  for  the 
people  are  essentially  imitative.  In  a  word,  he  must  treat  the 
workmen  out  of  working  hours,  not  as  a  master,  but  as  an  elder 
brother.  In  their  business  relations,  on  the  contrary,  the 
engineer  ought  to  be  the  loved  and  respected  chief ;  he  must  be 
firm,  that  is  to  say  a  decision  once  made  must  be  irrevocable, 
but,  before  making  it,  he  must  consider  carefully  what  is  the 
just  and  right  course  to  adopt.  Workmen  are  very  sensitive 
in  the  matter  of  justice,  and  the  highest  compliment  which  they 
can  pay  to  their  master  is  to  say  of  him,  “  He  is  just.”  They 
will  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  rules  should  be  applied 
without  exception,  provided  only  that  their  application  is  in  the 
first  instance  equitable. 

Another  instinct  of  the  workmen  which  the  engineer  must,  in 
all  their  relations,  be  most  careful  to  respect  is  that  of  their 
dignity.  When  the  workman  makes  a  demand,  whether  wrong 
or  right,  he  always  believes  that  he  is  right  To  refuse  to  hear 
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him  will  be  to  offend  him,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  committing  an 
injustice;  to  receive  him  roughly  and  rudely  is  to  lay  yourself 
open  to  the  same  treatment  from  him,  and  involves  the  quite 
needless  risk  of  making  an  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  a  workman 
to  whom  his  employer  has  listened,  and  who  has  seen  his 
demand  considered,  is  quite  ready  to  accept  his  decision  whether 
in  his  own  favour  or  not.  For  this  reason  every  demand  ought 
to  be  studied  with  care,  and  when  the  decision  is  given,  the 
engineer  ought  to  show  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

This  method  of  procedure  will  not  always  be|  to  the  taste  of 
the  subordinate  authorities;  and,  therefore,  together  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  w'orkmen,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  that  of  the 
under*ofBcials  of  the  mine.  The  porion  passing  from  the 
position  of  workman  to  that  of  employer,  and  with  about  a 
hundred  men  under  him,  may  perhaps  have  a  tendency  to  act 
as  a  “  parvenu ;  ’*  and,  puffed  up  with  his  unaccustomed 
authority,  he  may  possibly  try  to  make  it  felt  too  heavily,  or 
take  advantage  of  his  position  to  show  favour  to  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  This  he  may  do  without  the  least  intention 
of  acting  unfairly,  but  simply  through  lack  of  that  tact  which 
there  has  been  nothing  in  his  education  to  develope.  Also,  as  it 
is  only  natural  to  criticize,  the  overseer,  observing  that  the 
engineer  carefully  considers  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  will 
sometimes  say  that  he  listens  to  them  too  much,  and  will  be 
tempted  to  think  that  his  own  authority  is  being  encroached 
upon.  Thus  the  engineer  has  a  double  danger  to  avoid :  on  the 
one  hand,  having  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  staff,  he  will 
endeavour  to  impress  them  by  the  justice  of  his  decisions,  and, 
on  the  other,  he  will  take  very  great  pains  to  do  nothing  which 
might  impair  the  authority  of  his  subordinates.  With  tact  this 
may  be  done,  and  in  this  way  the  staff,  not  being  overburdened, 
may  perform  its  duty  conscientiously,  and,  knowing  that  the 
workman  has  free  access  to  his  master,  will  not  be  tempted  to 
do  the  slightest  injustice,  even  involuntarily. 

It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  engineer,  as  thus  understood, 
is  much  more  difficult  than  if  he  had  only  to  perform  the  duties 
(already  sufficiently  complicated)  involved  in  his  ordinary 
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technical  work;  but  a  really  conscientious  man  is  bound  to 
form  some  such  conception  of  his  position  as  that  given  above. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  duty,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  illusions;  to  expect  gratitude  as  a  reward  for  his 
labour  will  only  expose  him  to  the  shock  of  a  bitter  discovery. 
Still,  however  small  may  be  the  results  obtained,  he  ought  to 
try  to  do  his  part  in  building  up  the  social  edifice  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  in  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  invading  tide  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  socialism. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  change  has  been  introduced  in 
the  financial  system  of  the  mining  companies  which  has  been 
highly  beneficial,  and  which  has  caused  a  considerable  stir  from 
this  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  big  mining  societies  have 
divided  their  shares  into  hundredths,  which  have  been  bought 
up  by  the  workmen  (who  are  earning  very  high  wages)  much 
more  widely  than  one  would  have  thought  possible.  From  the 
day  that  the  workman  becomes  a  shareholder  and  a  proprietor, 
he  is  divided  between  his  personal  interest,  and  the  teaching 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  him  in  the  public-house.  In 
any  case  he  has  become  more  stable,  and  is  less  easily  carried 
away  by  the  Utopian  dreams  of  the  Socialists.  It  seems  as  if 
this  example  might  well  be  followed  by  all  the  mining  societies. 
It  is  a  safe  and  sure  means  of  enabling  workmen  to  participate 
in  the  profits  of  the  business  which  employs  them,  and  provides 
a  practical  method  of  adopting  this  much-discussed  scheme  for 
harmonizing  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour. 

Yak*  Keravic, 

Member  of  the  Sociiti  cPEecrumie  SociaU  de  France. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  LABOUR  CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


TN  the  January  number  of  the  Economic  Review  Mr.  W.  H. 

Lever  recommended  a  scheme  of  “Prosperity-sharing,”  which 
has  been  in  actual  operation  for  some  years  in  the  well-known 
firm  which  he  represents.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  employees 
of  any  business  a  special  interest  in  its  welfare  beyond  the  mere 
payment  of  wages,  but  it  leaves  not  only  the  amount  of  this 
extra  reward,  but  also  its  distribution  and  application,  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  employer.  The  result  of  such  a  system, 
if  widely  applied,  is  obvious  enough.  It  would  condemn  the 
great  majority  of  our  industrial  classes  to  a  state  of  perpetual 
childhood,  in  so  far  as  their  working  days  are  concerned,  during 
which  they  would  be  subject  to  a  supreme,  though,  perhaps,  a 
benevolent  despotism.  The  writers  of  this  article,  therefore, 
believe  in  a  different  ideal.  We  look  for  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  by  which  every  individual  engaged  in  any 
particular  industry  in  any  capacity  shall  hold  some  portion  of 
its  capital,  and  so  participate  directly  in  its  gains  and  losses, 
and  shall  also  have  a  right  to  give  his  vote  in  electing  those 
who  control  it,  and  in  deciding  the  main  lines  of  its  poli<7. 
That  is  to  say,  we  believe  in  the  evolution  of  self-government 
in  industrial  affairs,  analogous  to  that  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  political  sphere.  As  a  sign  of  this  evolution  we  gave,  in  the 
Economic  Revieiv  for  July,  1894,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Co¬ 
partnership  of  Labour,”  some  account  of  a  movement  among 
British  workmen  to  organize  their  own  industries  on  a  basis 
which  secures  to  those  actually  employed  a  definite  share  in 
profits,  capital,  and  control,  without  attempting  to  deny  a  corre¬ 
sponding  share  to  those  outside  the  workshop  who  help  to 
provide  capital  and  custom  for  the  common  enterprise.  We 
sketched  briefiy  the  history  of  that  movement  from  the  days 
VoL,  XL— No.  2.  P 
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of  Robert  Owen  and  the  Christian  Socialists ;  we  mentioned  its 
early  failures,  and  endeavoured  to  meet  a  number  of  adverse 
criticisms;  and  in  view  of  the  latest  statistics  concerning  co¬ 
partnership  societies,  we  claimed  that  certain  beneficial  results 
had  already  been  obtained,  and  ventured  to  forecast  for  the 
movement  a  future  of  considerable  importance. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  years,  it  may  be  well  to 
review  the  position,  in  order  to  see  what  further  progress  has 
been  made,  and  how  far  our  claims  and  forecasts  have  been 
justified  by  experience.  First,  then,  we  will  take  the  statistical 
test ;  but,  to  use  this  intelligently,  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  considered  separately.  At  its  inception  the 
movement  was  primarily  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  workmen 
to  organize  their  own  labour  in  co-partnership,  and  as  such  it 
was,  in  the  main,  described  in  our  previous  article ;  but  by-and- 
by  another  form  of  co-partnership  appeared  (which  we  also 
noted)  in  which  the  business  was  organized  primarily  by 
federated  societies  of  consumers,  admitting  their  employees  to 
partnership  in  regard  to  profits,  capital,  and  control.  This 
second  development  has  since  attained  such  large  figures  in 
trade  and  capital  as  almost  to  overshadow  the  earlier  form. 
Moreover,  a  third  development  has  already  assumed  significant 
dimensions — viz.,  the  growth  of  agricultural  co-operation  in 
Ireland.  We  find  there  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  societies  which  are  organized,  not  by  a  federation  of  con¬ 
sumers,  nor  by  an  association  of  workers  for  the  single  purpose 
of  controlling  their  own  labour,  but  by  a  union  of  small  peasant 
producers  who  wish  to  employ  other  people  on  co-partnership 
principles.  These  societies  are  chiefly  used  for  marketing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  deal  in  poultry,  eggs,  needlework,  homespuns,  and, 
above  all,  in  milk,  which  they  turn  into  butter.  It  should  be 
evident,  then,  that  any  statistics  for  these  various  applications 
of  the  co-operative  principle  taken  together  would  be  somewhat 
misleading.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines 
between  things  which  shade  into  one  another,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  distinguish  those  societies  which  are  primarily  societies 
of  producers  admitting  the  organized  consumers  (i.e.  the  stores) 
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to  partnership,  from  those  which  are  primarily  consumers’  fede¬ 
rations  admitting  their  employees  to  partnership.  It  happens, 
however,  that  of  the  three  types  the  first  so  markedly  pre¬ 
ponderates  in  England,  the  second  in  Scotland,  and  the  third 
in  Ireland,  that  by  taking  the  figures  for  these  three  countries 
separately  we  get  the  respective  facts  with  practical  accuracy. 

To  begin,  then,  with  England.  The  following  table  gives  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  statistics  for  1883  and  1899,  and  also,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  those  for  1893 : — 


ENGLAND. 


1883 

1883 

1888 

Sodeties ' 

15 

71 

97 

Sales . 

£160,751 

£633,034 

£964,279 

Capital  * 

103,436 

310,459 

570,684 

Profits* 

9,031 

30438 

52,128 

Losses . 

114 

2,112 

3486 

Dividend  on  wages  . . 

Unknown 

4,618 

9,417 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  English 
movement  during  the  last  six  years  under  consideration  was 
substantial,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  nearly  37  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  societies  to  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
the  bonus  paid  to  the  employees  as  dividend  on  their  wages. 
And  the  growth  in  trade,  capital,  and  profits  is  particularly 
remarkable,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  established  societies 
to  grow  strong.  But  in  no  respect  has  the  improvement  been 
so  great  as  it  was  in  the  few  years  preceding  1893.  And  it 
must  further  be  admitted  that  the  increase  of  English  societies 
from  1898  to  1899  was  small,  and  that,  though  full  statistics 
are  not  yet  available,  it  seems  probable  that  the  increase  from 
1899  to  1900  has  also  been  small.  We  have  therefore  to  record, 
during  the  period  under  review,  a  decided  increase  in  the  most 
typical  class  of  co-partnership  societies,  that  of  workmen 
combining  together  to  carry  on  their  own  industry.  And  the 
present  indications  promise  a  continuance  of  this  gradual  multi¬ 
plication  of  new  societies,  and  the  strengthening  of  those  already 

*  I.e.  sodeties  at  work,  not  merely  in  existence. 

*  Including  shares,  loans,  and  reserve. 

*  Including  interest  on  shares,  but  not  on  loan  capital. 
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in  existence.  It  is  true  that  every  year  a  few  of  the  smaller 
and  less  successful  societies  disappear,  but  this  loss  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  formation  of  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  new  societies  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  several 
causes  have  been  at  work  to  check  the  extension  of  co-operative 
enterprise.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
absorbing  interest  of  actual  warfare,  have  tended  to  divert 
men’s  minds  from  the  serious  consideration  of  schemes  of  social 
reform.  Moreover,  the  market  for  co-operative  goods  is  more 
or  less  strictly  limited.  The  productive  societies  largely  depend 
upon  the  custom  of  the  distributive  stores ;  and  these  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  most  part  by  the  productive  departments  of  the 
English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which  are  not  managed 
on  co-partnership  lines.  As  a  natural  result,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  new  co-partnership  societies  to  get  a 
footing  in  the  market;  more  especially  as  the  stores  object  to 
receiving  visits  from  a  large  number  of  travellers  in  the  same 
line  of  trade.  This,  in  their  view,  is  competition,  and  not  co¬ 
operation. 

This  particular  difficulty  was  considered  in  our  previous 
article.  It  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  met  by  a  federation 
of  the  co-partnership  societies  engaged  in  each  trade  for  the 
joint  marketing  of  their  products.  During  the  interval,  this 
need  has  by  no  means  been  lost  sight  of,  although  the  federation 
of  boot-making  societies  to  which  we  referred  has  since  failed 
in  its  purpose.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  a  general  federa¬ 
tion  for  financial  and  propagandist  purposes ;  this  has  long 
existed  in  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation,  which  has 
signally  increased  its  activity  and  usefulness  in  recent  years. 
We  refer  rather  to  a  special  kind  of  federation  to  organize  a 
common  market  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods.  But  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  such  a  body.  The 
older  societies  are  extremely  cautious  lest  they  should  lose  any 
part  of  the  business  amd  capital  which  have  only  been  gained 
by  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts,  while  the  new  societies 
have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  capital  necessary  for  such 
a  venture.  Nevertheless,  a  commencement  has  been  made  by 
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a  few  societies  and  some  individual  co-operators  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers,  Limited.  This  association 
has  already  undertaken  the  collection  of  orders  for  certain 
active  businesses  through  its  own  commercial  travellers;  and 
while  avoiding  any  conflict  with  societies  which  manage  their 
own  sales,  it  should  be  able  to  offer  special  advantages  to  its 
clients  by  opening  up  fresh  markets.  The  continued  success  of 
such  an  institution  should  be  a  real  boon  to  the  productive 
societies  by  setting  them  free  from  a  heavy  burden  with  which 
they  are  hardly  able  to  cope;  it  would  enable  them  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  attention  on  the  technical  parts  of  their  business 
in  the  workshop,  which  they  understand  best,  without  having 
to  spend  their  energies  on  the  task  of  commercial  organization, 
in  which  they  are  usually  less  effective. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
significant  tendency  among  the  more  recently  formed  societies 
to  seek  the  open  market;  and  to  depend  less  upon  the  pre¬ 
ferential  custom  of  the  co-operative  stores.  And  though  the 
commercial  difficulties  to  be  met  are  greater,  there  is  an 
unlimited  field  for  enterprise;  and  success,  when  attained,  is 
the  more  satisfactory,  since  there  is  no  ground  for  suggesting 
that  it  is  due  to  .special  favour,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  goods  supplied.  The  co-partnership  societies  engaged  in 
building  and  printing  are  cases  in  point,  and  have  doubled  or 
trebled  their  numbers  between  the  years  1893  and  1899. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  societies,  fair  progress 
may  again  be  reported.  The  rule  requiring  capitalization  of 
the  workers’  profits  up  to  a  certain  amount  has  become  almost 
universal  in  new  societies,  thus  ensuring  that  the  employees 
shall  take  a  real  share  of  responsibility,  and  make  the  best  use 
of  their  extra  gains.  Further,  some  recent  societies  have 
caused  these  particular  funds  to  be  ear-marked  as  a  special 
class  of  "accumulated  shares"  which  must  bear  the  losses  of 
future  years,  if  such  should  occur,  before  the  ordinary  shares, 
paid  for  out  of  pocket,  are  allowed  to  suffer.  This  is  intended 
as  a  further  step  in  the  extension  of  financial  responsibility, 
and  as  providing  additional  security  for  capital  derived  from 
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other  sources.  But  this  scheme  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in 
operation  to  justify  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  its  probable 
results. 

An  important  feature  in  almost  all  co-partnership  societies  is 
the  provident  fund,  which  generally  receives  10  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profit.  The  best  use  to  be  made  of  this  fund  is  a  puzzling 
problem,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given,  but,  so  far, 
no  completely  satisfactory  solution  has  been  found  for  it. 
On  the  one  hand  it  seems  undesirable  to  trench  upon  the 
functions  of  the  ordinary  Friendly  Societies ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  is  too  small  to  provide  old-age  pensions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
conversion  of  shares  belonging  to  a  retiring  workman  into  an 
annuity,  thus  supplementing  individual  thrift.  Meanwhile  it 
is  chiefly  applied  to  assist  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  or  to 
purchase  the  shares  of  widows  and  other  necessitous  persons; 
in  one  instance,  this  fund  grants  from  £o  to  £10  to  women  on 
their  marriage,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  society 
refuses  to  employ  married  women. 

The  fund  devoted  to  educational  purposes  has  also  grown 
in  strength  and  effectiveness  in  almost  every  co-partnership 
society ;  and,  where  several  societies  exist  in  one  town,  it  has 
been  found  most  convenient  to  elect  a  joint  committee  and  to 
form  a  common  fund  for  this  special  purpose.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  work  of  the  Labour 
Association,  which,  by  means  of  its  lecturers  and  its  monthly 
journal.  Labour  Co-partnership,  is  continually  engaged  in 
promoting  co-operative  production  based  on  the  co-partnership 
of  the  workers. 

As  to  external  organization,  we  have  already  referred  to  the 
federation  of  productive  societies  among  themselves ;  and  their 
relations  with  the  distributive  societies  have  also  been  developed 
in  so  far  as  an  ever-growing  number  of  the  latter  are  share¬ 
holders  in  the  co-partnership  societies,  and  as  such  represent 
the  dominant  interests  of  the  consumers.  But  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  any  systematic  agreement  between  a  federation 
of  consumers’  societies  on  the  one  hand  and  a  federation  of 
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producers’  societies  on  the  other,  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
determining  prices  and  all  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
interests,  is  still  merely  the  dream  of  a  few  enthusiasts.  Some¬ 
thing  like  it  might  long  ago  have  been  established  had  the 
English  Wholesale  Society,  the  supreme  federation  of  the 
consumers*  stores,  been  content  to  recognize  the  producers’ 
societies,  instead  of  itself  becoming  a  producer.  We  do  not 
propose  to  argue  the  point  in  dispute,  but  merely  wish  to  note 
one  result  of  the  Wholesale’s  action.  What  shall  be  the  ultimate 
relation  between  the  consumers’  societies  and  those  of  the 
producers  cannot  at  present  be  foreseen.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question  will  have  to  be  decided,  not  so 
much  by  two  difierent  sets  of  individuals,  but  rather  by  the 
same  individuals  organized  in  two  distinct  groups,  first  as 
consumers,  and  again  as  producers. 

Turning  now  to  the  beneficial  effects  which  seven  years  ago 
we  claimed  for  the  principle  of  co-partnership,  we  have  nothing 
to  modify.  We  are  far  from  pretending  that  it  has  brought 
in  the  millennium ;  but  it  has,  in  fact,  shown  itself  capable  of 
improving  the  material  position  of  the  workpeople.  It  has 
given  them  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  more  regular  work 
than  could  be  obtained  in  ordinary  competitive  workshops,  and, 
in  addition,  a  share  of  profits,  averaging,  where  societies  have 
become  well-established,  five  per  cent,  upon  their  wages;  and, 
further,  it  has  helped  to  conciliate  the  conflicting  interests  of 
capital  and  labour.  There  has  only  been  one  serious  strike  or 
lock-out  in  an  English  co-partnership  workshop  since  1894; 
and  in  that  particular  instance  the  stake  of  the  workers  in  the 
business  was  extremely  small,  for  of  thirty-six  employees  only 
nine  were  members,  holding  a  mere  fraction  of  the  capital. 
Moreover,  the  Co-operative  Society  proposed  arbitration  from 
the  first,  and  a  settlement  was  finally  effected  by  the  joint 
committee  of  the  trade  unionists  and  co-operators,  which  exists 
to  settle  disputes  between  the  two  bodies,  on  practically  the 
same  terms  as  those  which  the  society  had  originally  offered. 
Two  similar  disputes  have  occurred  in  Scotland,  one  of  a 
trifling  nature,  and  the  other  rather  serious,  but  both  were  in 
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connexion  with  societies  which  had  a  very  weak  co-partnership 
element. 

With  regard  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  co-partnership,  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  some  men  appear  more  or  less  incapable 
of  rising  to  its  demands,  either  from  lack  of  moral  character, 
or  because  they  have  become  too  much  accustomed  to  the  “  lash 
of  the  overseer.”  But  there  are  sure  to  be  some  weaklings  in 
every  movement,  who  can  only  be  strengthened  by  slow  degrees. 
And  certainly  no  one  who  has  watched  the  history  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  societies  during  the  last  seventeen  years  can  reasonably 
doubt  the  educational  value  of  this  method  of  industrial 
management;  it  has  always  served  to  develope  men’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  promote  habits  of 
thrift,  honest  work,  and  public  spirit. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  co-partnership  in 
Scotland : — 


SCOTLAND. 

1893  1899 

Societies .  8  . .  5 

Sales  . £522A70  ..  £1,511,937 

C^iital .  308,665  ..  714,655 

Profits  .  34349  . .  86,486 

Losses  .  Nil  ..  Nil 

Dividend  on  Wiiges  . .  . .  3,607  .  •  10,193 


Here,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  societies.  One  of  the  failures  was  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  farming ;  another  was  a  small  hand- weaving  society, 
which  dwindled  away,  and  was  eventually  wound  up  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  solvent  condition,  because  its  members  had  lost  the  spirit 
of  enterprise ;  while  the  third,  which  was  a  large  and  promising 
modem  factory,  was  absorbed  by  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 
In  fact,  the  present  tendency  of  co-operative  production  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  towards  centralization,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Wholesale.  The  increase  in  all  other  respects  is 
very  striking,  and  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  development  of 
the  two  great  federations  of  consumers’  societies,  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  and  the  United  Baking  Society  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  (for  which  we  only  give  the  statistics  of  its 
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productive  departments),  although  the  employees  receive  a  con> 
siderable  share  of  profits,  and  the  co-partnership  principle  is 
acknowledged,  yet  the  hopes  entertained  seven  years  ago  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  for  comparatively  few  of  the  people  employed 
have  become  members,  though — or  perhaps  in  part  because — all 
are  compelled  by  rule  to  leave  half  their  dividend  on  deposit 
with  the  society.  This  society  alone  accounts  for  £1,100,000  of 
the  sales,  and  over  £400,000  of  the  capital  shown  above ;  and 
while  its  rules  stand  there  is  always  the  prospect  that  the 
principle  of  co-partnership  may  become  more  widely  recognized 
in  practice.  The  United  Baking  Society,  though  only  about 
one-third  the  size  of  the  Wholesale’s  productive  departments, 
transacts  a  very  large  business,  and  has  been  much  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  extending  co-partnership  among  its  employees.  The 
latter  are  admitted  to  membership,  not  as  individuals,  but  col¬ 
lectively,  under  the  regulations  of  a  “Bonus  Investment  Society  ” 
registered  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  adults 
employed  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Scotland, 
then,  contributes  very  largely  to  the  total  amount  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  trade  and  capital,  and  presents  the  best  instance  of  the 
practical  adoption  of  this  system  by  a  federation  of  consumer. 

There  remains  Ireland,  which  we  did  not  even  mention  in  our 
former  article.  Agricultural  co-operation,  which  has  since  made 
such  rapid  progress,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  we  are  bound 
to  confess  we  were  not  aware  that  it  possessed  a  co-partnership 
character.  But,  in  fact,  all  the  Irish  productive  societies  have 
a  rule  for  sharing  profits  with  labour,  and  also  allow  their 
employees  to  become  shareholders.  So  far,  however,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  employees  have  claimed  this  privilege 
but  there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  co-partnership 
has  been  frankly  recognized  in  the  rules  of  the  societies,  and  is 
warmly  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  There  are 
now  about  60,000  members  in  the  various  societies,  mostly  small 
peasant  farmers;  but  many  of  these  belong  to  the  Raiffeisen 
Banks  or  Agricultural  Supply  Associations,  which  are  not 
directly  productive,  and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article.  If  we  take  into  account  only  the  productive 
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societies  (including  those  for  marketing  purposes)  we  have  the 
following  figures  for  1898.  No  later  returns  have  yet  been 
published,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  further  development 
has  taken  place  since  that  date. 


IRELAND. 

Societies  .  118 

Sales .  £408,239 

Capital .  165,746 

Profits .  6,282 

Losses .  2,817 

Dividend  on  vages . Not  known 


We  may  now  tabulate  the  complete  figures  for  the  whole  country, 
including  the  returns  from  each  of  the  three  forms  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  to  which  we  have  referred. 


UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

1883 

1883 

1899 

Societies  . . 

15 

..  103 

220 

Sales 

£160,751 

..  £1,292,550 

£2,884,455 

Capital  . . 

103,436 

. .  639384 

1,451385 

Profits 

9,031 

67.663 

144396 

Losses 

114 

2384 

6,403 

Dividend  on  wages 

Unknown 

8383 

19,610 

The  above,  we  submit,  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  record  of  con¬ 
sistent  progress;  but  the  movement  has  not  escaped  a  certain 
amount  of  adverse  criticism.  Thus,  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  published^  some  instructive 
facts  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  employees  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  productive  societies  have  obtained  a  share  in  the  capital 
and  management  of  these  industriea  Returns  were  received 
from  240  out  of  the  268  associations  at  work  in  1899 ;  but  these 
do  not  include  the  Scottish  Wholesale  or  certain  other  consumers’ 
societies  which,  in  our  view,  rank  as  co-partnership  enterprises. 
From  these  returns  it  appears  that  only  39‘9  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  were  members,  or  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship  ;  their  capital  only  amounted  to  5*6  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
and  they  were  represented  on  the  management  by  but  12’4  per 
cent,  of  the  committee  men.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  the 
'  Labour  Gazette,  Feb.,  1901,  p.  62. 
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co-partnership  scheme  is  little  more  than  a  benevolent  theory, 
and  that — 

**  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  the  men  employed  by  these  prodnctive 
associations  prefer  to  do  without  financial  connexion  with  the  body 
by  which  they  are  employed  suggests  that  the  general  average  of 
working  men  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  permanence  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  productive  associations.”  ^ 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  assumption  is  simple  enough.  The 
figures  in  question  include  a  considerable  number  of  societies 
which  do  not  practise  co-partnership  in  any  sense ;  they  neither 
share  profits  with  labour  nor  encourage  their  employees  to 
become  members ;  and  in  eight  particular  cases,  as  the  Labour 
Department  is  careful  to  point  out,  they  are  but  “federations 
of  retail  distributive  societies — their  rules  providing  that  no 
individual  members  shall  be  admitted.”  If,  then,  we  exclude 
these  eight  associations  which  prohibit  individual  membership 
altogether,  and  also  deduct  from  the  total  number  of  employees 
those  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  percentage  of  adult 
employees  who  have  become  members  is  52*3  instead  of  39*9 
per  cent ;  and  if  we  could  distinguish  and  omit  the  other  socie¬ 
ties  which  have  not  adopted  the  principle  of  co-partnership,  the 
percentage  would  be  still  higher.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  348  employees,  who  constitute  the  Bonus  Investment 
Society  of  the  Glasgow  United  Baking  Society,  are  not  counted 
as  individual  members  in  the  Labour  Department’s  statistics, 
but  only  appear  as  a  single  collective  body.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  details  already  published  are  even  more  encouraging.  Thus, 
out  of  1458  employees  in  the  textile  trade,  62‘8  per  cent,  are 
members  of  their  respective  societies;  out  of  1537  in  the  boot 
trade,  70*4  per  cent ;  out  of  204  in  the  building  trade,  86*3  per 
cent. ;  and  out  of  431  in  the  tailoring  trade,  93*7  per  cent. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  other  percentages  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  it  is  no  part  of  the  co-partnership  theory  that 
members  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  should  outnumber  the 
rest,  or  predominate  on  the  committees.  In  at  least  one  instance 
the  work-people  prefer  to  maintain  a  rule  by  which  they  only 
‘  F.  Brocklehiirst,  Co-operative  Netn,  March  2,  1901,  p.  242. 
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elect  upon  the  committee  members  who  are  not  in  the  employ 
of  the  society.  And  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  capital  held 
by  employees,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  discrimination 
among  these  various  returns.  Thus,  of  the  eight  English  corn- 
mills  mentioned,  which  control  £422,247  of  capital  (nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  capital  held  by  the  240  associations 
under  review),  not  a  single  one  is  a  co-partnership  society. 
While  in  the  twenty-one  English  boot-factories,  which  are 
mostly  co-partnership  societies,  the  employees  own  36*5  per 
cent  of  the  capital.  If  share  capital  alone  were  taken  into 
account,  the  percentage  would  be  still  higher.  From  our  point 
of  view,  then,  we  find  that  the  employees  owned  £77,525  of  the 
capital  in  use  by  their  respective  societies ;  and  assuming  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  sum  belonged  to  the  3418  employees 
who  were  also  members  of  their  societies,  it  works  out  to  an 
average  of  about  £20  each. 

It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  we  have  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  most  effective  method  of  constructing  co-partnership 
industries.  The  special  types  which  have  met  with  increasing 
success  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  obviously  much  easier  to 
manage  than  productive  societies  which  have  to  organize  their 
trade  on  a  large  scale  and  in  competition  with  private  firms. 
And  it  is  possible  that,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  their  wide  demo¬ 
cratic  basis — the  principle  of  “  one  man  one  vote,”  and  the  low 
qualification  for  membership  which  is  set  by  a  single  share  of 
£l — is  an  obstacle  to  more  rapid  progress. 

In  this  connexion,  then,  we  may  learn  some  valuable  lessons 
from  the  history  of  co-operative  production  in  France,  which 
goes  back  as  far  as  1832,  when  the  first  association  of  working 
joiners  was  formed.  These  societies,  in  their  modem  form, 
present  a  characteristic  feature  which  it  might  be  well  for  us 
to  imitate  in  England.  Instead  of  aiming  at  a  comparatively 
large  body  of  members,  each  of  whom  provides  but  a  small 
share  of  the  necessary  capital,  they  often  begin  with  very  few 
members,  generally  those  actually  employed  in  the  business, 
who  assume  a  much  larger  financial  responsibility — sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  jE50,  or  even  more.  No  doubt  such  a  system 
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is  exposed  to  certain  dangerous  tendencies ;  and,  in  fact,  some 
of  the  French  societies  have  become  mere  groups  of  small 
masters,  who  exploit  the  labour  of  others  for  their  own  profit. 
This  risk  has  been  guarded  against  to  some  extent  by  the  Central 
Association  and  Bank  of  the  French  productive  societies,  which 
now  requires  all  societies  wishing  to  benefit  by  its  privi¬ 
leges  to  pay  their  “auxiliaries,”  i.e.  non-member  employees, 
a  definite  share  of  the  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
them  to  become  members.  It  also  appears  that,  under  the 
French  system,  the  co-operative  workshops  secure  managers 
with  greater  skill  and  business  capacity  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  England.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  French 
“  Associations  Ouvri^res  de  Production  ”  have  rapidly  increased 
in  number — viz.  from  135  in  1895  to  about  250  at  the  present 
time,  of  which  140  are  in  Paris  alone.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  associations  transact  business  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000 
per  annum;  that  their  capital  amounts  to  £750,000,  and  their 
profits,  after  deducting  losses,  to  £100,000. 

It  is  true  that  the  success  of  these  institutions  is  largely  due 
to  a  special  form  of  encouragement.  Both  the  State  and  the 
local  authorities,  in  placing  their  contracts,  give  a  preference 
to  these  productive  societies ;  and  the  latter  also  enjoy  certain 
legal  advantages  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  security  for  the 
work  they  undertake,  and  in  making  payments  on  account. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  whole  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  remarkable  success,  which  probably  depends  no 
less  upon  the  large  financial  responsibility  assumed  by  each  of 
the  members.  We  would  seriously  urge,  therefore,  that  some 
practical  experiments  of  this  nature  should  be  tried  in  England. 
If  English  artisans  are  ever  to  succeed  in  organizing  their  own 
industries  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  ultimate  key  to 
success,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  found  in  a  wider  application 
of  the  principle  of  personal  responsibility.  Our  English  ex¬ 
periments  have  at  least  shown  that,  when  once  a  co-partnership 
society  has  become  fairly  well  established,  it  may  reasonably  be 
assured  of  permanent  commercial  success.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  societies  multiply  so  slowly  in  England,  we  are 
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led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  machinery  for  setting  them  in 
motion  is  still  far  from  being  adequate.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  previous  to  1844,  co-operative  distribution  had  a  similar 
experience ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Rochdale  plan  was  devised  and 
put  in  active  operation,  it  was  on  the  high-road  to  become  a 
brilliant  success.  Some  such  new  method,  then,  may  bring 
the  stimulus  necessary  for  the  more  rapid  development  of  co¬ 
operative  production ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  French  associations  have  hit  upon  this  important  discovery. 

Another  interesting  fact  about  these  French  associations  is 
that,  in  some  respects,  they  are  becoming  assimilated  to  the 
English  co-partnership  societies.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  they 
often  start  with  a  small  number  of  members,  limited  to  those 
who  arc  actually  engaged  in  the  trade ;  but  some  of  the  older 
associations,  when  once  they  have  become  firmly  established, 
in  order  to  secure  a  larger  capital  for  their  business,  have 
thrown  open  their  membership,  after  making  careful  provisions 
to  maintain  the  co-operative  character  of  the  enterprise.  This 
has  been  done,  for  example,  by  “  Le  Travail,”  a  small  society  of 
house-painters,  which  was  founded  in  Paris,  in  1882,  with  only 
eight  members.  Its  earlier  attempts  to  build  up  a  satisfactory 
trade  were  rather  disastrous;  and,  probably,  if  the  financial 
responsibility  had  been  divided  up  in  minute  portions  among 
a  large  number  of  members,  the  whole  venture  would  have 
collapsed.  But,  as  it  was,  the  few  individuals  directly  concerned 
were  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  ensure  its 
ultimate  success,  and  in  1894  it  was  making  fair  profits  on  a 
turnover  of  £25,000  a  year.  In  1898,  however,  the  association 
determined  to  extend  its  membership,  its  capital  being  fixed 
at  £40,000.  The  following  year  its  trade  rose  to  £60,000,  and 
in  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  to  £130,000,  which  consisted 
largely  of  work  done  for  the  recent  exhibition  in  Pauls. ; 

So  far,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  development 
of  co-partnership  within  the  co-operative  movement,  but  we 
should  not  forget  to  mention  a  somewhat  similar  tendency  in 
ordinary  business  firms  under  private  management,  which  has 
become  much  more  noticeable  since  1894.  Here,  too,  we  find 
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the  practice  growing  up  of  allowing  the  employees  to  become 
shareholders.  Its  most  interesting  form  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  usual  type  of  profit-sharing  schemes,  by  which  the 
bonus  given  to  the  employees  is  capitalized  as  shares  in  the 
business ;  and  obviously,  if  this  process  were  thoroughly  carried 
out,  it  would  result  in  the  complete  transformation  of  a  private 
concern  into  a  co-partnership  society.  Thus,  in  France,  this 
has  actually  happened  in  regard  to  several  large  and  well-known 
firms.  For  instance,  the  celebrated  iron  foundry  at  Guise,  once 
the  private  business  of  M.  Godin,  is  now  wholly  owned  by  the 
work-people.  It  controls  £200,000  of  capital ;  it  has  a  trade  of 
£250,000  a  year;  and  employs  about  1600  persons,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  members  of  various  classes.  Similarly,  the  famous 
house-painting  business,  founded  by  Leclaire,  in  Paris,  and  the 
paper-mills  of  Laroche-Joubert,  at  Angouleme,  have  developed 
in  the  same  direction.  In  England,  however,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  instance  where  this  gradual  transformation  has  gone 
so  far,  though  there  are,  in  fact,  a  few  employers  who  have 
immediately  converted  their  businesses  into  industrial  partner¬ 
ships  without  any  intermediate  stage. 

Another  method  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company;  it  is  much  more  limited  in  its 
range,  but  has  already  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
several  instances.  Thus,  by  the  regular  application  of  their 
accumulated  savings  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  the  employees  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  now  hold  £103,000  worth 
of  shares  in  the  company,  besides  having  over  £80,000  bearing 
interest  on  deposit.  Moreover,  by  a  recent  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  company,  the  workmen  who  are  shareholders 
elect  two  of  the  nine  directors.  Some  four  thousand  workmen 
are  employed  by  this  company,  which  controls  a,  capital  of 
£5,600,000.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  particular 
experiment  has  become  involved  in  a  feud  between  the  company 
and  the  Gas  Workers’  Union,  into  the  merits  of  which  we  shall 
not  now  enter.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the 
holding  of  shares  by  employees  has  no  sort  of  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  with  hostility  to  trade  unionism.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
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the  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Company,  after  six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  scheme,  the  employees  own  shares  and  deposits  to 
the  value  of  £12,600,  and  there  has  never  been  any  suggestion 
of  difficulties  or  imfriendliness  with  the  trade  union. 

Again,  apart  from  any  definite  scheme  of  profit-sharing,  special 
facilities  are  now  offered  by  certain  firms  to  their  employees  for 
the  holding  of  shares  in  the  business.  The  Armstrong- Whit¬ 
worth  Company,  for  instance,  is  willing  to  accept  deposits  from 
the  men  in  its  employ,  which  bear  regular  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent.,  plus  half  the  difference  between  4  per  cent,  and 
any  higher  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares.  And  the 
printing  firm  of  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney  has,  by  special 
arrangements,  induced  a  large  number  of  its  employees  to 
acquire  a  financial  stake  in  the  company.  Indeed,  this  practice 
has  become  common  enough  to  attract  official  notice ;  for  in  the 
last  supplementary  report  on  profit-sharing  the  fact  is  mentioned 
that — 

“  in  several  recent  instances  in  which  the  proprietor  of  a  business  has 
transferred  the  undertaking  to  a  limited  company,  a  number  of  shares 
have  been  allotted  by  the  vendor  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees, 
thus  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.” 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  beginning  of  a  similar 
tendency  in  regard  to  mtmicipal  enterprise,  as  shown  by  the 
adoption  by  the  Stafford  Corporation  two  years  ago  of  a  form 
of  profit-sharing  in  the  municipal  gas  works.  If  this  elementary 
scheme  were  further  developed  on  co-partnership  lines — for  in¬ 
stance,  by  allowing  the  bonus  to  accumulate  at  interest,  and  by 
giving  the  employees  some  representation  on  a  committee  of 
management — it  should  tend  to  obviate  some  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  extension  of  direct  public  employment. 

We  submit,  then,  that  the  principle  of  labour  co-partnership 
has  vindicated  its  right  to  a  fair  and  sympathetic  consideration, 
and  has  proved  its  capacity  to  survive  as  a  practical  method  of 
industrifid  organization.  It  has  widely  spread  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  co-operative  movement ;  the  productive  societies 
which  represent  the  highest  type  of  the  ideal  have  grown  in 
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strength  and  prosperity;  while  a  similar  tendency  has  also 
appeared  among  ordinary  business  firms  under  private  manage¬ 
ment.  We  have  not  tried  to  conceal  either  past  disappointments 
or  future  difficulties ;  but,  making  all  due  allowance  for  these, 
it  may  reasonably  be  claimed  that  the  record  of  the  movement 
is  one  of  fair  progress,  and  that  its  prospect  for  the  future  is 
full  of  real  encouragement. 

Aneurin  Williams, 
Henry  Vivian. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  A  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOOM. 


WHEN  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa,  the  opinion  was  very 
widely  held  that,  as  soon  as  the  backbone  of  the  Boer 
resistance  had  been  broken,  there  would  be  an  overwhelming 
public  demand  for  mining  shares.  Consequently,  the  professional 
stock  dealers  were  both  surprised  and  disappointed  that  Lord 
Roberts’s  earlier  victories,  although  they  turned  the  tide  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  British  arms,  did  not  result  in  the 
expected  boom.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  an  astounding 
state  of  affairs  if  these  victories  had  not  been  instrumental  in 
increasing  prices  to  some  extent.  The  rupture  with  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  Orange  Free  State  naturally  created  great  anxiety  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  South  African  gold  and  diamond  mines.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  holders  of  shares  in  those  mines  to  set 
aside  a  far  greater  sum  than  formerly  to  insure  against  the 
possible  loss  of  their  capital ;  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  quotations  should  diminish  by  an  amount  corresponding 
with  the  increased  insurance  against  whole  or  partial  loss  of 
capital.  A  sudden  fall  in  prices  was  therefore  inevitable.  The 
decline  was  followed,  as  such  declines  always  are  followed,  by 
forced  sales  of  every  kind  of  stock  in  which  the  public  are 
generally  interested.  In  fewrfi,  the  depression  in  South  African 
mining  shares  communicated  itself  in  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  to  every  class  of  security  bought  and  sold  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  When  the  provision  of  a  special  insurance 
against  loss  through  the  possible  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
Boers  became  no  longer  necessary,  the  value  of  South  African 
mining  shares  was,  in  effect,  increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
insurance — whatever  it  was  rated  at  by  the  holders  of  and 
dealers  in  such  shares;  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
prices  would  be  correspondingly  enhanced.  An  additional 
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increase  was  also  to  be  looked  for,  if  the  belief  were  commonly 
held  that  the  advantages  accruing  in  consequence  of  the  mines 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Qovemment  out¬ 
weighed  the  loss  sustained  by  machinery  becoming  damaged 
through  lying  idle,  and  the  risk  of  a  contribution  being  imposed 
to  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  persons  interested  is  that  the  probable 
advantages  outweigh  the  probable  disadvantages,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  prices  would  be  expected,  not  only  to  regain  the  quotations 
current  before  the  war  broke  out,  but  slightly  to  exceed  them. 
This  is  what  has  actually  happened;  but  there  has  been  no 
semblance  of  a  boom.  Speculators,  who  would  have  made 
large  proBts  had  there  been  any  unnatural  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  buy  shares  in  the  belief  that  huge  gains 
would  speedily  be  secured,  have  repeatedly  tried  to  engineer 
rises  in  prices  in  order  to  persuade  the  public  that  a  boom  was 
on  the  eve  of  commencing;  but  their  efforts  have  failed  in 
every  case.  Prices  have  risen,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  beyond 
the  amount  represented  by  the  increased  real  value  of  the 
shares. 

Professional  stock  dealers  are  astute  men  of  business;  but 
they  are  curiously  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which 
widespread  extravagant  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
generated.  They  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
a  favourable  political  aspect — indeed,  any  chance  circumstance 
of  the  kind  that  they  designate  a  “bull  point” — is  sufficient 
warranty  for  a  boom  provided  that  they  themselves  have 
sufficient  influence  to  give  a  preliminary  fillip  to  quotations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Stock  Exchange  boom  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  certain  well-defined  conditions  of  the  money  market. 
Given  those  conditions,  so  far  from  there  being  any  need  for 
professional  operators  to  set  the  ball  rolling,  a  boom  could  only 
be  prevented  with  great  difficulty;  without  them  it  is  of 
necessity  sporadic.  The  assumption  that  a  boom  is  the  result 
of  a  passing  whim  or  a  chance  circumstance  is  as  illogical  as 
the  long-since  exploded  idea  that  the  Bank  of  England  can 
arbitrarily  fix  its  official  minimum  rate  of  discount.  The  two 
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causes  which  induce  general  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  the  opposite  extremes  of  trade  and  the  money  market. 
Either  a  prolonged  period  of  exceedingly  good  trade  coupled 
with  a  high  Bank  rate  of  discount,  or  an  extended  period  of 
bad  trade  combined  with  a  low  Bank  rate  of  discount,  may,  and 
probably  will,  result  in  a  dangerous  mania  for  speculation. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  period  during  which  commerce  is  in 
a  depressed  condition  is  usually  followed  by  a  spell  of  extra¬ 
ordinarily  brisk  trade.  During  a  period  of  stagnation  a  portion 
of  the  resources  of  the  mercantile  community  is  tmemployed; 
it  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  with  the  result  that,  when  con¬ 
ditions  become  favourable  for  its  employment,  the  forces 
available  for  application  to  the  machinery  of  commerce  are 
abnormally  great  There  is  therefore  a  great  expansion  of 
trade ;  and  this  expansion  generally  varies  with  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  preceding  depression.  If  trade  is  very  dull, 
there  is  great  competition  to  find  suitable  investments  for 
unemployed  capital.  All  who  seek  to  lend  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated,  and,  accordingly,  a  quantity  of  capital  lies  idle  in  the 
banks.  The  interest  allowed  by  bankers  on  money  deposited 
with  them  falls  very  low.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  ever  entirely 
vanish.  Nevertheless,  interest  is  frequently  paid  at  a  low  rate 
on  large  deposits,  although  bankers  are  well  aware  that  they 
will  have  no  present  opportunity  of  employing  them.  A  yield 
is,  however,  obtained  upon  the  money  which  the  bankers 
actually  make  use  of,  sufficient  to  recoup  them  for  the  interest 
paid  both  on  that  and  on  the  sums  which  they  are  compelled 
to  allow  to  remain  idla  If  the  depression  were  so  great  that 
bankers  could  be  sure  of  receiving  for  no  return,  other  than 
a  guarantee  of  safety,  enough  money  on  deposit  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  restricted  demands  of  traders,  the  rate  of  interest 
would  certainly  entirely  vanish  for  the  time  being.  This  has, 
however,  never  yet  occurred,  nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  unless 
there  are  remarkable  changes  in  the  future.  Sooner  or  later 
something  happens  to  give  an  impetus  to  one  of  the  great 
trades ;  and,  there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  loanable  capital, 
merchants  in  that  trade  are  possessed  of  every  facility  for  talcing 
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the  fullest  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  An  activity  is  gene¬ 
rated  in  this  particular  trade,  and  it  is  instantly  communicated 
to  all  the  allied  industries.  These  in  turn  impart  it  to  others, 
and  it  is  eventually  diffused  through  every  branch  of  commerce. 
Large  profits  are  made,  the  rate  of  interest  rises  rapidly,  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  declines  Conspicuous  success,  and 
the  evidence  of  conspicuous  success  in  others,  which  is  then 
everjrwhere  visible,  are  apt  to  lead  men  into  the  belief  that  the 
revival  of  trade  is  not  ephemeral  but  permanent ;  and  there  is 
great  danger  that  commercial  prosperity  will  develops  into  com¬ 
mercial  speculation.  And  when  once  the  mania  for  speculation 
has  been  created,  its  transition  from  ordinary  business  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  very  simple. 

A  ffkctor  which  is  still  more  potent  in  the  creation  of  a  Stock 
Exchange  boom  is  the  action  which  persons  having  fixed 
incomes  adopt  during  periods  of  great  commercial  prosperity 
following  a  long  period  of  depression.  Such  people  are  really 
better  off  when  trade  is  stagnant  than  when  it  is  buoyant  In 
the  former  case,  prices  are  low,  and  consequently  an  income 
which,  under  normal  circumstances,  is  sufficient  to  provide  its 
owner  with  his  reasonable  wants,  renders  him  able  to  save 
when  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
purchase  are  reduced.  Persons  coming  under  the  category  of 
those  with  fixed  incomes — no  matter  how  derived — form  a  very 
large  class,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  unacquainted 
with  finance  and  the  artifices  employed  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
On  the  average  they  save  a  portion  of  their  incomes  when 
prices  are  low — that  is  to  say,  during  a  period  of  commercial 
depression ;  but  when  commercial  prosperity  is  at  its  height, 
and  they  see  fortunes  being  made  in  business,  they  are  inclined 
to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  returns  that  safe  investments 
will  produce.  They  become  imbued  with  the  speculative 
notion.  By  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  the  banks  retain  the 
control  of  the  spare  cash  of  the  bulk  of  them;  but  many,  as 
the  speculative  fever  rises,  look  very  little  to  the  interest  that 
their  money  will  produce,  and  very  much  to  the  hope  of 
increasing  their  principal.  They  are  unable  to  engage  in 
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commerce  becatjse  they  have  neither  had  the  necessary  training, 
nor  have  they,  as  a  rule,  the  requisite  facilities,  particularly  the 
command  of  extensive  credit.  But  to  deal  in  stocks  and  shares 
is  a  very  simple  matter ;  and,  at  such  times,  these  people  are 
drawn  very  powerfully  towards  the  Stock  Exchange.  If  they 
commence  to  speculate  before  the  commercial  boom  has  reached 
its  height,  their  first  ventures  are  likely  to  be  profitable.  Initial 
success  alone  is  needed  to  induce  them  to  throw  prudence  to 
the  winds;  and,  having  tasted  success,  they  rush  in  frantic 
haste  to  buy  any  shares  of  which  the  price  is  within  their  reach, 
regardless  of  the  standing  of  the  company  in  which  they 
acquire  a  holding  and  of  its  ability  to  pay  dividends,  regard¬ 
less  of  everything  but  the  desire  to  secure  as  many  gambling 
counters  as  possible.  This  is  the  time  for  professional  operators 
to  dispose  of  the  rubbish  that  they  have  been  itching  to  get 
rid  of.  They  do  so  promptly;  and,  when  the  inevitable 
reaction  sets  in,  the  public  are  left  stranded  with  a  mass  of 
useless  stock.  Most  of  the  great  booms  in  the  history  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  have  developed  in  this  manner ;  and  when  the 
money  market  again  passes  through  the  phases  which  have 
been  responsible  for  them,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
history  will  repeat  itself. 

While  the  discovery  of  gold  in  South  Africa  furnished  an 
inducement  to  gamble  that  is  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  boom  of  1887-89 
would  have  attained  anything  like  the  proportions  which  it 
eventually  reached  if  the  state  of  trade  had  not  been  very 
favourable  for  speculation.  Prior  to  the  summer  of  1886,  there 
had  been  a  long  spell  of  exceedingly  dull  trade,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year  the  prices  of  commodities  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  for  several  years.  A  considerable  revival  then 
set  in.  It  gathered  force  throughout  1887,  and  the  year  1888 
was  remarkable  for  extraordinary  activity  in  all  branches  of 
commerce.  Speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  had  become 
rife  before  the  South  African  goldfields  had  been  brought 
prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  creation  of  a  new  source  of  investment 
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giving  promise  of  fabulous  returns,  and  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  public  possessed  the  means  to  speculate,  and  had  already 
had  their  appetite  to  do  so  whetted,  should  have  resulted  in  a 
boom  of  great  magnitude. 

An  extremely  protracted  period  of  commercial  depression  may 
also  be  the  cause  of  a  Stock  Exchange  boom.  When  hopes  of 
a  revival  of  trade  have  been  disappointed  again  and  again,  busi¬ 
ness  men  become  the  prey  of  all  sorts  of  morbid  ideas.  Just 
as  they  foolishly  think  in  times  of  excessive  activity  that  their 
great  prosperity  will  continue  indefinitely,  so  they  imagine 
when  conditions  are  entirely  reversed  that  trade  will  not  again, 
or,  at  least,  not  for  a  long  time,  resume  its  normal  status ;  and 
they  are  ready  to  embark  in  any  undertaking  which  shows  some 
promise  of  success  the  surplus  capital  which,  on  account  of 
restricted  trade,  is  not  needed  in  their  businesses.  Prices  of 
commodities  being  very  low,  the  savings  of  persons  having 
fixed  incomes  are  consideiiible.  The  capital  for  which  there  is 
no  outlet  is  augmented  thereby,  and  the  supply  soon  becomes 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  interest  paid  by  banks 
on  deposits  falls  to  a  very  low  rate,  and  people  are  apt  to  divert 
much  of  their  capital  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  Their  original 
object  in  doing  so  is  to  secure  remunerative  investments ;  but 
a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  brought  into  the 
market  to  compete  for  any  class  of  securities  forces  quotations 
upwards.  The  temptation  to  sell  at  a  profit  is  irresistible,  and 
the  profit  made  over  the  transaction  cannot  fail  to  give  a  zest 
to  speculation.  Capital  thus  freed  is  generally  invested  in 
securities  of  a  more  questionable  nature ;  and  the  same  process 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  culminating  in  a  boom  which 
spreads  to  every  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  At  each 
stage  persons  who  bought  their  shares  at  top  prices  are  left, 
when  the  excitement  collapses,  with  their  purchases  on  hand, 
and  with  no  reasonable  chance  of  selling  them  at  similar  prices, 
unless  they  retain  them  in  the  hope  that  a  fresh  mania  for 
speculation  will  break  out  and  again  temporarily  inflate  quo¬ 
tations.  And  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are  the  unfortunate 
possessors  of  shares,  bought  at  ridiculous  prices,  in  worthless 
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companies  which  cannot  possibly  escape  bankruptcy  before  the 
occurrence  of  another  boom. 

Great  and  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  finding  channels  of  investment  for  unemployed 
capital,  led  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  disastrous  boom  that  has  ever  occurred.  One  of  the  chief 
factors  in  that  extraordinary  fin6mcial  collapse  was,  however, 
the  paucity  of  companies,  the  shares  of  which  were  purchasable 
by  the  general  public.  Money  was  not  then  lent  to  bankers  on 
deposit — at  any  rate,  not  to  a  great  extent — and  there  were 
very  few  public  companies  with  good  reputations.  Consequently, 
the  demand  for  stock  in  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  one 
or  two  other  undertakings,  was  enormous,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  offered  strong  encouragement  to  the  promoters  of  the 
South  Sea  Company.  The  capital  of  the  nation  has  vastly 
augmented  since  that  time ;  but  with  the  growth  of  joint  stock 
enterprise,  and  the  development  of  the  deposit  system  in  bank¬ 
ing,  there  has  been  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  investing  money.  It  is  accordingly  extremely 
improbable  that  such  an  overwhelming  demand  could  arise  in 
modem  times  for  any  form  of  security  as  arose  in  1720  for 
South  Sea  stock.  For  this  reason,  although  a  frenzy  for  specu¬ 
lation  might  be  more  widespread  under  present  conditions  than 
it  was  in  1720,  it  could  hardly  be  so  intense,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  be  so  disastrous. 

A  Stock  Exchange  boom  which  does  not  spring  from  either 
protracted  depression  or  abnormal  buoyancy  of  trade  is  un¬ 
natural,  and  the  conditions  of  the  money  market  do  not 
encourage  it.  Its  origin  can  only  be  attributed  to  artificial 
manipulation.  There  is  neither  the  spirit  of  recklessness  which 
the  rapid  earning  of  money  begets,  nor  the  despondency  induced 
by  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fair  interest  on  capital  to  give  it 
birth;  and  even  if  the  efforts  of  professional  speculators  are 
instrumental  in  starting  it,  a  set  of  circumstances  are  constantly 
at  work  to  prevent  its  development.  During  normal  periods, 
nothing  can  induce  the  public  to  buy  in  the  frenzied  manner 
characteristic  of  booms  but  the  assiduous  circulation  of  rumours 
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tending  to  show  that  particular  shares  are  quoted  at  prices  very 
much  below  their  real  value,  coupled  with  sudden  increases  in 
quotations.  Fortunately,  the  capabilities  of  the  best  joint  stock 
enterprises  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  fruitless  to  apply  these 
tactics  to  the  shares  of  companies  of  good  standing.  Hence  it 
invariably  happens  that  a  manufactxired  boom  originates  in  shares 
which  are  not  well  known  to  the  public.  No  class  of  security 
is  so  uncertain  as  mining  shares,  and,  consequently,  it  is  in  the 
mining  market  that  artificial  manipulations  of  prices  are  gene¬ 
rally  engineered.  As  these  bogus  booms  rest  upon  no  solid 
foundation,  they  do  not  often  last  for  long.  But  their  contagion 
is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  duration  for  a  very  short  time  is 
sufficient  for  their  influence  to  be  cumulative.  A  powerful 
check  is  imposed  by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  fiction 
which  was  responsible  for  the  initial  activity;  indeed,  the 
anxiety  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  to  get  rid  of  their 
own  holdings  almost  invariably  stops  the  excitement  at  a  very 
early  stage.  Booms,  or  rather  boomlets,  of  this  nature  arc  of 
very  frequent  occurrence. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  shows  that  business 
has,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
Last  year’s  Trade  Returns  were  phenomenally  good,  and  the 
general  improvement  which  they  indicated  has,  until  quite 
recently,  been  well  maintained ;  but  merchants  have  through¬ 
out  been  perfectly  aware  that  the  demand  for  war  material  has 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  the 
knowledge  that  this  demand  is  likely  at  any  time  to  cease  has 
had  a  sensible  efiect  in  diminishing  the  risk  of  commercial 
prosperity  developing  into  commercial  speculation.  When 
extreme  prosperity  is  merely  the  result  of  natural  reaction 
from  prolonged  dulne&s,  merchants  commonly  trade  beyond 
their  means,  and  contract  liabilities  which  they  cannot  possibly 
fulfil  unless  there  is  a  continuance  of  active  trade.  They  do  so 
because  they  believe  that  trade  will  remain  buoyant.  But  in  this 
case  the  cause  of  the  activity  was  so  palpable,  and  so  obviously 
transient,  that  no  well-balanced  person  could  fail  to  account 
for  it  or  to  realize  its  ephemeral  character.  Consequently, 
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there  have  not  been,  throughout  the  period  of  activity,  any 
traces  of  miiversal  commercial  speculation :  trade  has  been, 
and  still  is,  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  sane  manner.  There  is  no 
likelihood  that  prosperity  will  tend  to  speculation;  and  the 
example  which,  at  such  times,  gives  the  clue  to  booms  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  therefore  absent. 

The  prices  of  most  of  the  staple  commodities  are  now  much 
above  the  average,  and  large  profits  accrue  to  the  mercantile 
classes.  Under  our  system  of  discounts  and  banking,  cash,  if 
judiciously  used,  may  command  credit  to  the  extent  of  several 
times  its  amount ;  and  in  a  period  like  the  present  a  business 
man  is  generally  able  to  earn  far  more  by  employing  the  whole 
of  his  capital  in  commerce  than  he  could  reasonably  expect  to 
make  by  putting  a  part  of  it  to  any  other  use.  So  long  as  he  is 
untainted  with  the  fever  of  speculation  he  has  little  inducement 
to  dabble  in  stocks  and  shares.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  non-trading  classes,  circumstances  less  favourable  than  the 
present  for  wild  speculation  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Great 
commercial  activity  and  high  prices  immediately  followed  a 
long  spell  of  average  prices.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be  any 
extraordinary  savings  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  specu¬ 
lation.  All  commodities  being  now  much  dearer  than  usual, 
and  there  being  in  addition  a  heavy  drain  of  extra  taxation, 
the  power  to  speculate  possessed  by  people  with  fixed  incomes 
must  be  extremely  limited.  Indeed,  many  persons  whose 
incomes  are  normally  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for 
their  customary  wants  are  now  in  slightly  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  and  would  be  quite  unable  to  participate  in  a  Stock 
Exchange  boom,  even  if  one  were  created  without  their  aid. 

If  on  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  war  materials  trade 
becomes  flat,  and  continues  so  for  a  long  period,  there  may 
perhaps  be  a  tendency  for  speculation  to  be  resorted  to  in  sheer 
desperation ;  but  a  strong  check  on  this  will  be  the  increased 
taxation  which  will  carry  off  much  of  the  surplus  money  that 
might  otherwise  find  its  way  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  So  far  sis 
can  be  seen  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  a  boom  unless 
something  happens  to  prevent  the  activity  of  trade  flickering 
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out  with  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The  opening  up  of 
South  Africa  may  of  course  lead  to  a  vast  and  immediate  incre¬ 
ment  to  commerce;  and  in  that  case  the  buoyancy  of  trade 
would  probably  develope  into  speculation  and  set  up  conditions 
favourable  to  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but,  even  then, 
a  constant  drag  would  be  exercised  by  a  heavy  income  tax. 
That  the  British  rule  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  will  greatly  further  the  interests  of  trade  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  for ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  very  consider¬ 
able  will  be  achieved  in  this  direction  until  some  time  after  the 
impetus  given  to  commerce  by  the  demand  for  materials  for 
carrying  on  the  war  has  ceased  to  be  felt. 


Walter  F.  Ford. 
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PaospEBiTr  -  sHARiKo  ver$tt$  Profit  -  sharing.  — “Prosperity  - 
sharing,”  from  Mr.  Lever’s  description  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Economic  Review,  seems  to  be  an  indirect  kind  of  profit-sharing,  as 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  profit-sharing  which  is  direct.  Instead  of  a 
new  form  it  might  be  described  as  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  familiar 
of  all  forms  ;  the  good  employer,  when  his  business  prospers,  does  bis 
best  to  make  his  workpeople  “  share  ”  in  his  prosperity  by  partaking  of 
his  bounty  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  Mr.  Lever  would  not  have 
us  adopt  the  direct  profit-sharing  at  all,  and  yet  he  dislikes  the  old 
ways  of  philanthropy.  As  a  member  of  the  Labour  Association,  I  am 
far  from  seeing  salvation  in  profit-sharing  by  itself,  believing,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  association,  that  a  share  in  direction  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  sharing  in  profits.  Mr.  Lever’s  objections 
are,  many  of  them,  such  as  would  be  made  by  ourselves.  We  should 
consider  that  profit-sharing  often  savours  of  patronage,  and  sometimes 
of  mere  worldly  wisdom  and  anxiety  to  get  more  effort  than  usual  out 
of  the  work-people,  together  with  a  dislike  of  trade  societies  and  a 
desire  to  outbid  them.  It  does  not,  by  itself,  make  the  workman’s 
position  stronger,  and  it  may  often  make  it  weaker. 

But  we  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  Mr.  Lever,  that  it  is 
“  illogical  ”  to  give,  or  to  receive,  both  wages  and  profits  ;  the  double 
character  of  wage-earner  and  shareholder  may  be  unusual,  but  it  is 
not  a  logical  contradiction  any  more  than  a  physical  impossibility. 
In  the  societies  known  to  our  association  as  co-partnerships  the 
double  character  exists ;  and  the  idea  of  sharing  in  losses  as  well  as 
in  profits  is  also  quite  familiar.  A  short  time  ago  (1898-99)  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  even  made  that  the  sharing  of  the  losses  should  be  made 
by  special  rules  to  fall  specially  on  the  working,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary,  shareholders  in  some  of  these  co-partnerships  ;  and  the 
proposal  came  from  the  working  shareholders  themselves.  The  kind 
of  profit-sharing  involved  in  a  co-partnership  thus  involves  no  ignoring 
of  losses.  Neither  is  it  there  discovered  that  “profit-sharing  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  good  management.”  In  all  the  societies 
of  which  the  rules  are  known  to  me  the  manager  himself  would  be 
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one  of  the  largest  individual  sharers  in  the  profits,  and  would  he  not 
worse  but  better  placed  than  the  manager  in  an  ordinary  prosperous 
joint  stock  company.  If  Mr.  Lever  had  only  said  that  a  good  manager 
in  a  workmen’s  society  was  often  not  so  fully  valued  as  he  ought  to 
be,  we  should  readily  admit  this.  A  recent  incident  in  the  Midlands 
has  made  it  painfully  evident  that  even  the  best  of  our  societies  have 
not  yet  realized  that  good  managers  are  rare,  and  must  be  paid  in 
keeping  with  the  value  of  their  services.  Share  in  the  direction  need 
not  mean  interference  with  the  manager  once  chosen,  nor  reluctance 
to  pay  him  well. 

Profit-sharing  in  the  vulgar  sense  has  not  substantially  decreased 
since  1894,  the  year  of  Mr.  Scbloss’s  Report.  The  system  is  practised 
by  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  firms — 84  as  against  101  ;  but  it  affects 
nearly  double  the  number  of  workpeople — about  54,000  in  1899,  as 
opposed  to  28,000  in  1894.  (See  Labour  Gazette^  August,  1900,  p. 
228.) 

Nothing  is  said  by  Mr.  Lever  about  Mr.  Livesey’s  important  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gasworks,  perhaps  because  of  the 
unfortunate  feud  between  Mr.  Livesey  and  one  of  the  trade  societies. 
But  the  success  of  this  experiment  has  been  remarkable  from  nearly 
all  points  of  view.  Since  1889  the  profit-sharing  has  grown  into 
something  very  like  labour-copartnership  (see  Mr.  Livesey’s  paper  on 
The  Profit-sharing  Scheme  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
read  at  Newcastle,  October  14,  1899) ;  and  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  profit-sharing  must  move  if  it  is  to  be  freed  from  the  defects 
of  its  qualities. 

In  regard  to  Leclaire’s  business,  Mr.  Lever  mentions  that  in  1882 
the  workmen’s  share  in  the  profits  had  increased  by  about  165  per 
cent,  since  1872,  the  year  of  Leclaire’s  death,  and  the  first  year  of 
full  co-partnership,  while  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  only 
twenty-two  more  (998  against  976).  He  concludes  that  the  higher 
profits  could  not  have  sprung  from  profit-sharing,  as  Leclaire,  the 
great  organizer,  was  no  longer  there  to  make  the  business  profitable. 
But  the  large  profits  made  in  1882  could  hardly  be  a  sign  of  bad 
management,  even  if  good  years  were  followed  by  lean  years.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Lever  we  may  doubt  whether  any  system  has  yet  been 
invented  that  will  prevent  profits  from  waxing  and  waning  (see  p.  61). 

Mr.  Lever  says  nothing  of  the  Familistere  at  Guise,  where  the  death 
of  Godin  the  founder  has  not  hy  any  means  extinguished  the  system 
of  profit-sharing  and  co-partnership  which  he  founded. 

It  may  be  contended  that  most  of  the  objections  to  profit-sharing 
are  met  when  the  profit-sharing  is  accompanied  by  sharing  in  directioo. 
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especially  in  workshops  founded  by  the  working  men  themselves. 
**  How  is  criticism  by  labour  of  the  buying  and  management  to  be 
avoided  ?  ’’  (p.  59).  Simply  by  teaching  the  workman  the  difficulties 
of  the  man  of  business.  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  (September,  1898),  showed  how  this  is  done  at 
Walsall,  by  the  Walsall  Padlock  Society,  a  co-partnership  founded  by 
working-men  in  1873,  and  employing  two  hundred  workers.  ^  Through 
it  the  workers  in  other  workshops  get  to  know  the  actual  state  of 
trade,  and  agitations  for  improvements  in  conditions  or  efforts  to  resist 
reductions  in  wages  are  more  likely  to  be  reasonable  than  where  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance  of  the  employers'  side  prevails.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  outside  employers  are  always  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the 
workers’  Padlock  Society,  and  it  would  not  be  to  their  interests  to 
resist  reasonable  demands  of  their  workers  and  force  a  strike,  or  begin 
a  lockout  and  leave  the  workers’  society  to  supply  the  markets  ”  (paper 
as  reprinted  by  the  Liabour  Association,  Southampton  Bow,  W.C.,  p.  6). 

But  societies  of  this  type  are  far  from  ‘‘keeping  as  a  profound 
secret  the  proportion  of  profit  they  give  to  labour."  The  proportion 
is  laid  down  in  printed  rules,  registered  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
accessible  to  all  the  members.  In  the  case  of  the  Walsall  society  it 
is  provided  that,  after  payment  of  7^  per  cent,  to  share  capital,  the 
net  profits  are  divided  between  the  workers  and  the  educational, 
charitable,  and  reserve  funds.  Moreover,  though  the  number  of  co¬ 
partnerships  of  this  kind  is  small,  the  mortality  is  smaller  than  among 
profit-sharing  schemes,  or  even  among  business  companies  generally. 
In  their  case,  with  very  few  exceptions,  prosperity  has  gone  band  in 
hand  with  co-partnership,  if  not  with  profit-sharing ;  and  it  has  done 
so,  I  believe,  because  there  has  been  a  sharing  in  the  direction  as 
well  as  in  the  profits. 

Mr.  Lever’s  charge  against  co-operators,  that  in  none  of  their  under¬ 
takings  “  has  labour  been  dealt  with  on  other  lines  than  those  of  the 
hardest  private  enterprise”  (p.  60),  is  surely  not  quite  fair  in  view  of 
the  existence  of  such  societies  as  those  at  Walsall,  Hebden  Bridge, 
Leicester,  and  Kettering ;  and,  while  the  friends  of  this  form  of  co¬ 
operation  would  cordially  applaud  the  words  of  Mr.  Lever  as  to  the 
ill  effects  of  the  mere  “  dry,  cold  contract  with  labour  ’’  (p.  59),  they 
would  think  it  quite  possible  to  combine  co-operative  business  with 
a  general  improvement  or  education  of  all  concerned  in  the  business. 
They  would  not  be  ready  to  leave  all  to  the  individual  employer.  The 
best  employers  have  only  the  goodness  of  the  benevolent  despot ; 
who  can  tell  what  shall  be  after  them  ?  It  seems  better  to  put  the 
workmen’s  fate  in  the  workmen’s  hands,  bringing  home  to  them  all  the 
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responsibilities  of  such  a  position.  Enlighten  the  self-interest,  as 
Mr.  Lever  himself  so  earnestly  desires  ;  and  the  bad  self  will  not  then 
triumph  over  the  good  one.  As  a  man  will  not  practise  virtue  the 
worse  for  having  a  livelihood,  neither  will  he  be  the  worse  man  for 
knowing  how  the  trade  that  feeds  him  is  carried  on,  and  for  having 
a  hand  in  the  conduct  of  it,  instead  of  letting  it  come  and  go  over  his 
head  unquestioned  like  the  seasons  and  the  suns. 

J.  Sonar. 

The  Early  Days  op  Local  Self-Government. — In  days  when 
the  Middle  Ages  were  drawing  to  a  close,  there  were  two  main  systems 
of  local  government  in  rural  England.  The  first  system  was  that 
which  connected  itself  with  the  manor,  which  sprang  from  manorial 
rights,  and  centred  round  manorial  courts,  and  was  only  in  a  secondary 
sense  self-government,  since  it  was  largely  the  extension  downwards  to 
his  inferiors  of  the  lord’s  rights  and  duties,  not  the  voluntary  coalition 
of  the  people  for  common  aims  and  objects.  The  second  system  was 
that  which  connected  itself  with  the  parish,  which  sprung  from  the 
common  rights  and  duties  of  the  parishioners,  and  centred  round  the 
parish  church.  The  two  systems  were  often  coterminous  in  the  main — 
that  is,  they  more  or  less  covered  the  same  ground,  and  existed  for  the 
same  body  of  persons ;  but  in  other  respects  they  were  widely  difierent : 
the  first  was  civil,  the  second  purely  ecclesiastical ;  the  first  was  feudal, 
the  second  contained  the  germs  of  democracy  ;  the  first  was  a  waning 
power,  the  second  a  growing  power. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  not  to  contrast  these  two  systems,  but 
rather  to  trace  in  brief  outline  some  of  the  early  stages  by  which  the 
ecclesiastical  system  became  the  home  of  democracy,  and  the  parent  of 
modern  local  self-government. 

Theipre-Reformation  parish  had  its  council ;  but  just  as  the  very  term 
parish  implied  an  ecclesiastical  community,  so  the  council  had  only 
purely  ecclesiastical  functions.  As  every  adult  was  a  parishioner,  so 
every  adult  had  his  or  her  place  in  the  general  assembly  or  council  of 
the  parish,  his  or  her  voiee  in  the  election  of  wardens  for  the  care  of 
the  church  and  its  property,  his  or  her  voice  in  the  determination 
of  purely  voluntary  church  rates,  for  the  purposes  of  the  church,  and  in 
many  other  matters  which  closely  concerned  the  parishioners  considered 
as  a  community  bound  together  by  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  ties  for 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  purposes. 

The  organization  then  was  a  purely  voluntary  one,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  dovetailed  in  with  the  spiritual  courts,  which  in  this  Established 
Church  of  England  have  a  coercive  jurisdiction.  It  concerned  itself 
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with  all  the  manifold  interests  of  which  the  parish  church  in  mediscval 
times  was  the  centre  ;  it  was  a  strange  mixture  of  spiritual  and  secular, 
bound  together  partly  by  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
community  needed  to  care  both  for  soul  and  body,  for  religion  and 
recreation  ;  but  bound  together  often  by  a  more  tangible  bond,  namely, 
the  financial. 

The  parish  needed  funds  for  its  church  purposes,  and  when  the 
ordinary  motives  for  generosity  failed,  or  were  found  inadequate,  our 
forefathers  instituted  a  church  ale,  or  a  guild  festivity,  or  an  Easter 
play,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  modern  parochial  system  has 
recourse  to  a  bazaar  or  concert,  and  feels  no  inconsistency,  but  rather  a 
solid  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  combining  some  amusement  with  the 
raising  of  funds  for  parochial  or  charitable  purposes. 

The  organization  thus  became  of  prime  importance  in  each  parish, 
and  the  wardens,  as  its  head  officers,  became  powerful  functionaries, 
not  merely  administering  the  complex  property — money,  farmstock, 
etc. — which  accrued  to  their  church,  but  exercising  a  wide  and  minute 
influence  on  the  social  life  of  the  place. 

As  time  went  on,  the  principle  of  a  rate  became  more  and  more 
established,  and  the  rate  itself  became  less  and  less  voluntary  and 
increasingly  a  matter  of  customary  obligation  ;  in  some  cases  a  formal 
consent  to  the  rate  was  exacted  from  the  parishioners,  and  by  this 
action  a  distinct  step  in  advance  was  made  ;  since  then  the  payment  of 
the  rate  became  enforceable  at  law  as  being  a  matter  of  formal  contract, 
and  so  a  new  terror  was  given  to  the  office  of  warden,  and  a  far  greater 
definiteness  to  the  whole  system  of  rates. 

The  social  legislation  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  thus  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  every  parish,  ready  at  hand  to  be  employed  ;  and  just  as  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  earlier  days  had  seized  upon  it  to  be  an 
instrument  in  enforcing  ecclesiastical  discipline,  so  the  civil  authorities 
began  to  cast  upon  it  now  the  duty  of  administering  the  incipient  poor 
law  and  other  civil  business.  This  ultimately  involved  a  complete 
change  in  the  whole  system — the  ecclesiastical  organization  became 
increasingly  civil,  until  it  almost  ceased  to  be  ecclesiastical  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  later  Tudor  legislation  another  interesting  change 
took  place  in  the  parochial  meeting,  by  which  it  passed  from  the  purest 
lemocracy  into  representative  government.  The  change  is  thus 
described  in  the  Stepney  vestry  minutes  : — 

‘‘1589. 

“  An  order  entred  here  whereunto  are  the  haudes  of  32  Parishioners 
as  followeth :  viz — 
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“  Whereas  by  divers  complsyntes  as  well  of  the  Churchwardens  and 
others  of  this  parish  of  Stebunbuth  We  the  parishioners  there  do  under¬ 
stand  that  many  things  touching  the  Church  and  Church  Duties  &c.  be 
out  of  order  and  that  certayne  of  the  worste  disposed  of  this  parishes 
Inhabitants  be  very  vnwilling  and  slacke  in  payment  of  their  severall 
taxacions  and  duties  heretofore  used  and  accustomed  to  be  payde 
towardes  the  Reparacions  and  maintenance  of  the  parish  Churche  and 
the  furniture  of  the  same,  As  well  for  the  avoyding  of  charges  by  sutes 
of  Lawe  in  recovering  of  the  same  against  them  (beinge  but  smaule 
severall  summes  yet  the  whole  beinge  of  some  rownde  accompte)  As 
for  reformacion  of  disorders  and  for  ordayninge  and  mainteynaunce  of 
good  orders  therein  to  be  taken  within  the  sayde  Farishe  and  the 
severall  Hamletts  of  the  same,  We  the  Cheefe  Parish  oners  beinge  nowe 
assembled  together  for  that  purpose  in  Vestrie,  as  many  as  conveniently 
yt  may  houlde,  have  by  mutuall  assent  and  consent  ordayned  and 
agreed  that  there  shalbe  chosen  in  every  of  the  foure  Hamletts  viz. 
Ratcliff,  Lymehouse,  Popler  and  Milend  Eight  specyall  persons  which 
in  the  whole  maketh  the  nombre  of  xxxij^**  to  be  appointed  Vestrie 
men  :  To  th*  ende  and  purpose  .that  they  or  any  xij  of  them  (whereof 
two  being  of  every  of  the  sayde  Hamletts  at  the  leaste)  may  at  all 
tymes  as  often  as  neede  shall  require  (callinge  vnto  them  the  Parson  or 
Vicare  for  the  tyme  beinge  and  the  Churchwardens  or  some  of  them) 
assemble  together  in  the  Vestrie  and  there  to  consult  and  agree  howe 
to  reforme  and  order  any  matter  or  thing  that  they  shall  finde  to  be 
amysse  and  out  of  order  in  the  sayde  Parishe  touching  the  Church  or 
any  Church  duties  for  the  better  government  and  maintenance  as  well 
of  the  said  parishe  Churche  and  provision  of  the  poore  and  needy 
people  As  also  for  the  avoydinge  of  evell  disposed  malefactors  and  dis- 
ordred  people  out  of  the  sayde  Parishe  :  .  .  . 

The  entry  witnesses  to  the  very  important  transition  from  a  general 
parish  meeting  to  a  select  vestry  ;  at  the  same  time  it  farther  shows  the 
new  duties,  eleemosynary  and  disciplinary,  which  had  become  attached 
to  the  meeting  and  its  officers,  and  the  new  power  of  compulsory 
rating  which  was  their  logical  counterpart.  The  step  in  this  particular 
case  seems  to  have  been  a  tentative  one,  for  nine  years  later,  after  the 
great  poor-law  legislation  of  1 597,  the  parishioners  again  assembled  and 
solemnly  repeated  ab  initio  their  earlier  course  of  action  (with  very  slight 
variation),  and  entered  in  the  minute  book  a  memorandum  couched  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  previous  one,  which  is  followed  by 
(i.)  “  The  conffrmacion  of  th’  order  afore  mencioned  by  the  parishoners  of 
Stepney  hereunder  named  ”  (73  names),  and  (ii)  a  formal  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  vestrymen  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  lawful  quorum. 
VoL.  XI.— No.  2.  R 
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Two  years  later  these  “  orders  ”  were  “  ratified  and  allowed  ”  by  the 
ordinary  (i.e.  the  Bishop  of  London)  through  bis  commissary.  This  in 
itself  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  organization 
was  still  the  stronger  one ;  if  further  evidence  is  needed  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Church  was 
suppressed,  the  whole  organization  went  to  pieces,  and,  though  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  set  it  on  its  legs  in  1654-5,  it  was  not  in 
fact  re-established  till  the  Restoration. 

The  growth  of  the  parochial  form  of  self-government  since  that  date 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  modern  history,  and  more  or  less  uniform. 
In  trying  to  trace  the  earlier  stages  the  student  is  in  constant  difficulty, 
for  the  available  documents  are  few,  and  the  whole  system,  resting  as 
it  did  in  the  main  on  pure  local  custom,  presents  no  uniform  appearance, 
such  as  characterizes  the  later  stages,  when  parliamentary  legislation 
more  and  more  took  up,  defined,  and  empowered  the  local  system  of 
government. 

It  seems  fairly  certain,  however,  that,  whatever  be  the  local  peculi¬ 
arities  in  different  places,  on  the  whole  the  development  of  the  parochial 
system  proceeded  everywhere  along  the  same  main  lines.  Though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  self- 
government  in  villages  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  clear  that.it 
must  have  been  very  great,  as  the  villagers  emerged  from  their  state  of 
feudal  dependence,  and  became  independent  tenants,  or  even  owners, 
they  found  under  the  shelter  of  the  Church  a  meeting-point  of  immense 
value  in  awakening  local  interest,  employing  local  ability,  training  and 
encouraging  social  ardour,  and,  in  short,  developing  the  political 
capacity  of  the  people  of  the  locality. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Reformation  changes  did  a  great  deal  to  retard 
this  development ;  the  deadening  of  Church  life  which  ensued  could 
not  fail  to  act  prejudicially  on  the  local  self-government,  and  it  was  in 
that  sense  a  prelude  to  the  extinction  of  local  self-government  which 
came  about  with  the  extinction  of  Church  life  under  the  Commonwealth. 

These  changes  also  more  or  less  coincided  with  the  movement  by 
which  civil  matters,  and  especially  poor  relief,  were  thrust  upon  the 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  vestry  ;  and  it 
was  all  the  more  serious  that  so  complex  a  task  should  for  the  first 
time  be  thrust  upon  the  organization  just  at  a  time  when  it  had  lately 
received  a  severe  shock. 

The  transition  from  the  open  to  the  select  vestry  was  no  doubt  for 
these  purposes  an  immense  gain  ;  it  transferred  the  administration  of 
difficult  and  elaborate  work  from  a  mass  meeting  to  a  body  of  more  or 
less  trained  workers  :  but  it  was  a  great  decline  from  the  old  ideal  and 
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object  of  the  parish  meeting,  where,  theoretically  at  least,  every 
parishioner  had  his  place  and  his  say,  and  as  regards  the  religious 
purposes  it  involved  an  immense  loss.  It  may  even  perhaps  be  not 
unjustly  credited  with  a  considerable  share  in  that  most  calamitous 
wave  of  feeling,  which  since  the  Reformation  has  swept  over  the 
poorer  class  of  parishioners,  and  made  them  feel  that  their  own  parish 
church  **  is  not  for  the  likes  of  them.” 

Similarly,  there  was  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  social  loss  involved 
in  the  change,  for  the  old  ecclesiastical  vestry  had  been  a  social  as  well 
as  a  religious  power.  The  transference  of  business  from  the  open  to 
the  select  vestry  in  the  larger  places,  and  more  generally  the  deadening 
of  Church  life  and  social  instincts  which  Puritanism  introduced  through¬ 
out  the  country,  were  two  causes  which  operated  very  powerfully 
to  produce  and  encourage  that  local  apathy  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  parochial  life,  and  to  extinguish  the  local  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  it  is  now  the  aim  of  legislators  and  reformers  to  restore  and 
kindle  into  a  new  flame. 

These  brief  historical  considerations  are  not  without  their  present 
value.  It  seems  clear  that  in  the  early  days,  local  government  benefited 
enormously  from  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  whole  closely  connected 
with  the  best  religious  life  of  the  place.  The  divorce  between  the 
original  ecclesiastical  and  the  added  civil  functions  of  the  vestry  has 
for  some  time  been  gradually  taking  place,  and  recent  legislation  has 
now  completed  it.  This  can  only  be,  as  things  are,  for  the  advantage 
of  both ;  but  in  the  crisis  of  re-adjustment  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that,  as  far  as  possible,  tbe  purely  civil  local  government  shall 
still  continue  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  best  religious  life  of  tbe 
place :  if  this  is  no  longer  to  be  secured  by  uniting  them  in  one 
organization,  it  must  be  secured  by  ensuring  that  the  very  best  men 
as  individuals  shall  take  their  part  in  municipal  and  local  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  organization 
of  a  parish  for  religious  purposes  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
best  business  capacity  of  the  place.  Tbe  church  vestry  is  hence¬ 
forward  concerned  merely  with  ecclesiastical  business,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  change,  the  opportunity  ofiers  for  two  great  reforms. 
First,  the  parishioners  must  make  good  their  right  to  manage  their 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  without  interference  from  those  who  are  indifferent 
or  inimical.  Secondly,  having  secured  this  right.  Church  folk  must 
take  zealous  advantage  of  it,  and  not  merely  recover  the  activity  and 
corporate  spirit  of  medieval  days,  but  recover  it  refined,  quickened, 
informed,  and  spiritualized  as  it  never  has  been  hitherto. 

W.  H.  Fbebe. 
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The  “Poor  Man’s  Lawyer ”  in  Copenhagen. — There  is  an 
institution  in  Copenhagen  which  gives  free  assistance  in  matters  of 
law  to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  professional  advice,  and  which, 
at  comparatively  small  expense,  does  a  good  deal  of  useful  work.  The 
“  Studentersamfundets  Retshjselp  for  Ubemidlede  ”  was  established  in 
1885,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Studentersamfund,  a  union  of  university 
men  in  Copenhagen,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  assistance  to  the 
poor  in  legal  affairs.  The  office  of  the  Retshjselp  is  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  (Frederiksborggade,  Nr.  1),  and  consists  of 
a  large  waiting-room  and  eight  small  rooms,  where  the  consultations 
take  place.  The  office  hours  are  from  seven  to  nine  or  ten  every 
evening  (except  on  Sundays). 

The  work  is  done  by  a  staff  of  barristers  and  solicitors,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  younger  lawyers.  A  number  of  law  students  and  some 
ladies  do  subordinate  clerks*  work.  All  of  them,  except  a  salaried 
secretary  and  his  assistant,  give  their  services  gratuitously.  Last  year 
some  fifty  barristers  and  other  lawyers,  twenty  law  students,  and  five 
ladies,  were  engaged  in  this  work,  each  of  them  attending  at  the 
Retshjselp  one  evening  in  the  week.  There  are  four  or  five  consulting 
lawyers  present  every  evening,  many  of  them  having  worked  in  the 
Retshjselp  for  several  years. 

Each  of  the  consulting  lawyers  has  his  own  journal,  marked  with 
the  name  of  his  particular  day  of  the  week  and  a  letter.  As  a  rule, 
only  those  cases  are  entered  into  the  journals  which  give  rise  to  corre¬ 
spondence,  or  to  the  drawing  up  of  some  written  document,  or  when 
the  client  must  attend  repeatedly.  Every  client  who  must  attend  a 
second  time  in  the  same  case  gets  a  ticket,  with  the  name  of  the  day 
of  the  week,  the  letter  of  the  journal,  and  the  number  of  the  rubric 
where  his  case  is  eutered  into  the  journal. 

The  institution  pays  a  young  barrister  who  acts  as  secretary.  He 
is  in  attendance  every  evening.  All  letters  and  documents  which  are 
written  by  the  consulting  lawyers  are  read  through  by  him  before 
they  are  sent  off,  and,  if  necessary,  he  makes  his  suggestions.  He 
opens  the  incoming  letters,  and  distributes  them  to  the  several  jour¬ 
nals,  and,  if  his  time  permits,  he  also  acts  as  a  consulting  lawyer  to  the 
clients.  He  gradually  acquires  a  thorough  insight  into  the  various 
groups  of  cases  which  often  occur  in  the  practice  of  the  Retshjselp, 
but  which  may  occur  but  seldom  in  the  common  practice  of  a  barrister 
or  solicitor,  and  so  he  is  able  to  give  his  colleagues  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  He  has  a  paid  assistant  for  subordinate  clerk’s  work,  who  also 
attends  every  evening. 

As  each  of  the  staff  only  attends  one  evening  a  week,  those  cases 
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which  cannot  bo  settled  at  once  must,  as  a  rule,  bo  put  off  to  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  next  week.  Experience  shows  that. gene¬ 
rally  this  does  not  cause  any  inconvenience.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
despatch  the  matter  more  speedily,  the  client  is  permitted  to  come 
again  on  any  other  day,  and  then  his  case  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  secretary.  Most  of  the  clients  only  have  to  attend  once  in  the 
same  case. 

Of  course  all  sorts  of  legal  questions  arise  in  the  practice  of  the 
Retshjmlp,  but  experience  shows  that  most  of  the  cases  fail  into 
several  large  groups.  For  instance,  (a)  questions  precedent  to  con¬ 
tracting  of  marriage ;  (6)  separation  from  bed  and  board  (this  in¬ 
volves  an  application  to  the  proper  administrative  authority) ;  (c) 
divorce  (application  to  the  King ;  seldom  a  law-suit) ;  {d)  alimony 
to  wives,  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children  (application  to  an  admini¬ 
strative  authority)  ;  (e)  adoption  of  children  (application  to  the  King)  ; 
{f)  last  wills  and  questions  of  inheritance  ;  (ff)  house-rent  questions  ; 
(A)  labourers’  or  servants’  wages,  small  debts  (correspondence  ;  eventu¬ 
ally  we  write  an  application  to  the  court  of  justice,  or  we  under¬ 
take  to  institute  a  law-suit  through  the  medium  of  our  salaried 
barrister) ;  (i)  old-age  pensions,  according  to  the  law  of  April  9, 
1891  (application  to  a  municipal  authority) ;  (A)  naturalization  (ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Home  Office ;  naturalization  is  very  much  applied 
for  by  poor  people,  because  no  alien  can  obtain  old-age  pension  unless 
naturalized). 

The  Retshjmlp  also  assists  its  clients  in  matters  which  are  not 
strictly  matters  of  law.  It  writes  applications  to  public  charitable 
institutions  (but  not  applications  to  private  persons  for  assistance). 
It  also  writes  letters  in  foreign  languages.  On  the  whole,  the  Rets- 
hjselp  has  become  an  institution  where  poor  people  apply  for  advice, 
especially  in  matters  which  require  something  to  be  written. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Retshjmlp  consists  in 
giving  advice,  writing  applications  or  deeds,  and  correspondence.  The 
RetshjsBlp  tries  to  avoid  law-suits  as  much  as  possible,  and,  in  fact, 
the  number  of  law-suits  which  it  institutes  is  comparatively  very 
small  It  does  not  decide  to  begin  a  law-suit  until  it  has  corresponded 
with  the  opposite  party,  and  tried  to  get  the  matter  settled  in  a  friendly 
manner.  If  a  law-suit  is  found  to  be  necessary,  the  consulting  lawyer 
may  hand  the  case  over  to  the  salaried  barrister,  who  will  plead  the 
case  without  payment.  But  the  client  must  pay  the  law  charges, 
which,  in  law-suits  concerning  servants’  or  labourers’  wages  and  debts 
not  exceeding  £11,  are  small  Sometimes  in  that  sort  of  case  we  only 
write  an  application  to  the  court,  leaving  our  client  to  the  guidance 
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of  the  judge.  In  cases  where  the  law  charges  are  higher,  we  write 
an  application  to  the  proper  administrative  authority  for  henejicium 
processus  gratuiti.  The  party  who  has  obtained  that  beneficium  is 
exempt  from  paying  law  charges,  and  a  barrister  will  be  ordered  by 
the  State  authorities  to  plead  the  cause  on  his  behalf  at  the  public 
expense. 

During  the  year  October  1,  1899 — September  30,  1900,  17,600 
persons  have  applied  to  the  Retshjaelp  (Copenhagen  with  suburbs  has 
some  470,000  inhabitants) ;  and  of  these  almost  6000  have  been 
entered  into  the  journals.  Nearly  300  cases  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  barrister  who  is  salaried  by  the  Retshjselp,  but  of  them  less  than 
200  were  brought  before  the  court.  In  some  200  other  cases  we  have 
written  applications  to  the  courts  of  justice,  leaving  the  clients  to  the 
guidance  of  the  judge.  In  14  cases  we  have  applied  for  benejiciutn 
processus  gratuiti  for  our  clients.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Retshjselp,  considering  the  great  extent  of  its  working,  gives  rise  to 
law-suits  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.  The  clients  of  the 
Retshjselp  are  for  the  most  part  skilled  or  unskilled  labourers,  servants, 
and  small  tradesmen. 

As  above  said,  the  Retshjselp  gives  its  assistance  gratis.  Only  the 
actual  expenses  (postage,  law  charges,  etc.)  must  be  paid  by  the 
clients.  It  is  not  a  cheap  *'  Retshjselp  ;  as  a  matter  of  principle  it 
works  for  nothing.  And  this  fact  inspires  the  clients  with  a  confidence 
which  the  labouring  classes  do  not  often  have  in  lawyers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Retshjselp  does  not  compete  with  the  professional  lawyer, 
for  its  clients  generally  belong  to  that  class  of  the  population  which 
would  not  think  of  going  to  a  trained  lawyer’s  office  to  get  assistance 
for  payment.  But  it  has  helped  considerably  towards  abolishing  the 
business  of  ignorant  or  unprincipled  lawyers.  As  a  rule,  it  is  very  easy 
to  see,  from  the  client’s  personal  appearance  and  from  the  case  in 
question,  whether  the  applicant  belongs  to  the  proper  clientkle  of  the 
Retshjselp  or  not.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  further  positive  evidence  of 
their  being  poor,  and  abuses  are  very  exceptional.  If  an  abuse  is 
discovered,  the  client,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Retshjselp,  is  re¬ 
quested  to  pay  full  fees  to  the  Retshjselp.  Applicants  who  seek 
assistance  for  pay  are  not  admitted. 

The  income  of  the  Retshjselp  was,  at  first,  derived  from  annual 
subscriptions  and  other  gifts  from  private  persons.  But  some  years 
ago,  first  the  municipality  of  Copenhagen,  and  then  the  State,  sub¬ 
scribed  considerable  amounts.  The  following  is  an  account  of  our 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  October  1, 1899 — September  30, 
1900— 
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Rbosift& 

Balance  in  hand,  October  1, 1899  £31 

Annual  subscriptions  from  the  State .  £55 

u  „  „  Municipality  of  Copenhagen  55 

tt  u  n  private  persons..  ..  171 

—  281 

Other  gifts . 55 

Interest  on  deposits  .  3 

£370 

Patments. 

Office  rent . £87 

Salary  of  the  secretary  (barrister)  (subsequently  raised  to  £133)  110 

„  his  assistant . 33 

Other  expenses  (cleaning,  fuel,  light,  stationery,  postage,  eta)  . .  85 

Balance  in  hand,  September  30,  1900  .  55 

£370 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  institution 
only  amount  to  per  client. 

Th.  Juhl. 

The  “  Poor  Man’s  Lawyer  ”  in  London. — An  effort  is  being  made 
to  supply  the  need  for  gratuitous  legal  aid  on  the  part  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  London.  For  some  time  the  ‘‘  settlements  ”  in  East  London 
have  endeavoured  to  give  legal  advice  in  some  of  the  most  ordinary 
cases,  and  the  “  Poor  Man’s  Lawyers’  Association  ”  has  recently  been 
founded.  Among  its  vice-presidents  are  Canon  Barnett,  Mr.  Percy 
Alden,  and  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Baily,  the  respective  wardens  of  the 
Toynbee  Hall,  Mansfield  House,  and  Cambridge  House  settlements. 
Legal  advice  is  also  given  in  connexion  with  the  Oxford  House, 
the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  the  Robert  Browning  Settlement, 
the  West  London  Mission,  the  Working  Lads’  Institution  and  Clapton 
Mission,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Blott,  39,  Broadway,  Stratford,  E. 

There  are,  as  yet,  no  materials  available  for  a  complete  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Poor  Man’s  Lawyer  is  consulted. 
For  the  most  part  he  simply  gives  advice.  Sometimes  he  writes  a 
letter  for  the  consultant ;  perhaps  to  a  mistress  who  has  discharged 
a  domestic  and  detained  her  box  of  clothes  as  a  set-off  against  break¬ 
ages  ;  or,  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  notices  of  claim 
[are  drawn.  A  considerable  correspondence  is  carried  on  with  in- 
purance  offices.  Sometimes  a  plaint  is  prepared  for  the  County  Court, 
pnd  advice  is  given  on  the  evidence  brought  forward ;  but  the  legal 
Mviser  is  careful  to  remember  that  his  client  only  gives  one  side  of 
me  question,  and  acts  with  due  caution. 
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Similar  work  is  done  by  the  East  London  Tenants’  Protection 
Committee,  of  which  Canon  Barnett  is  the  chairman.  A  solicitor, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  committee,  attends  in  St.  Jude’s  School 
every  Wednesday  evening  from  seven  to  nine,  to  advise  tenants,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  protect  them  in  the  courts  against  the  extortionate 
or  illegal  demands  of  landlords.  The  extent  of  the  work  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
donations  to  the  amount  of  £200  a  year.  A  lawyer  also  sits  at 
Toynbee  Hall  every  Thursday,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  advice  on  ordinary  matters.  Cases  of  compensation  are  said 
to  be  the  most  frequent. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  very  concise  and 
instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Tillyard,  Hints  for  District  Visitors 
(^Legal  Difficulties  of  the  Poor'),  which  has  been  published  as  a  penny 
pamphlet  by  the  National  Union  of  Women-workers  (59,  Berners 
Street,  London,  W.). 

J.  Theodobe  Dodd. 

“  The  Annual  Report  op  the  Howard  Association  for  1900  ” 
again  explains  the  objects  and  method  of  that  society,  which  not  only 
investigates  subjects  directly  connected  with  crime  and  prisons,  but  also 
aims  at  the  prevention  of  crime  by  means  of  improving  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Thus  the  Report  deals  with  such  questions  as  temperance, 
and  the  housing  of  the  poor ;  it  does  not  merely  urge  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Tallack,  the  secretary,  contributed  a  paper  to  the  last  Inter¬ 
national  Prison  Congress  on  “  Reparation  to  the  Injured,”  a  subject 
of  great  interest  in  the  ethics  of  punishment.  The  idea  earries  us 
back  to  ancient  history,  also  to  Saxon  times,  when  the  wite,  or  fine, 
could  atone  for  theft  or  homicide.  With  a  more  advanced  view  of  the 
position  of  the  State  as  the  truly  injured  party,  this  earlier  idea  almost 
disappeared,  and  is  now  only  found  in  certain  instances.  The  difficulty 
of  reparation  arises  chiefly  where  the  ofiender  is  a  person  without 
property,  and  Mr.  Tallack’s  suggestion,  that  the  State  should  directly 
compensate  the  injured,  could  not  be  accepted  without  danger,  even 
with  limitations.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  damages  in  some  civil  cases  could  be  extended  to  others ;  and 
whether  a  criminal  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  State  in  comparative 
comfort  while  his  victim  is  suffering  from  want.  Mr.  Tallack  is  not 
unaware  of  abuses  which  might  attend  this  State  compensation,  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  possibility  of  carelessness  in  the  protection 
of  property,  nor  the  safeguard  of  insurance  against  burglary  and  arson. 
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The  better  housing  of  the  poor  is  a  question  of  wider  interest,  and 
is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  leaflet  as  well  as  in  the  Report.  The 
importance,  both  to  health  and  morals,  of  clean  and  adequate  dwellings 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  yet  in  spite  of  all  efibrts  the  evil  still 
remains,  and  new  model  buildings  have  failed  to  relieve  those  classes 
for  which  they  were  planned.  The  chief  obstacles  to  improvement 
are  the  vested  interests  involved  ;  and  it  is  a  monstrous  abuse  to  have 
to  pay  large  compensation  to  men  who  ought  rather  to  be  fined  for 
their  ownership  of  insanitary  property.  The  suggestions  made  here 
for  remedying  these  abuses,  though  they  do  not  aim  at  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problem,  are  of  great  value  and  interest.  With  the 
question  of  over-crowding  is  connected  that  of  the  migration  from 
rural  districts  to  towns  ;  and  this  also  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  example  set  by  Denmark  in 
attracting  population  back  to  agricultural  life ;  and  though  such  an 
example  is  too  autocratic  to  be  literally  followed  in  England,  yet  it 
gives  a  good  lesson  of  principle.  The  urban  movement  is  perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  present  social  distress,  loading  to  crowded  city  life,  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  as  well  as  to  economic  and  moral  loss.  For 
what  is  called  agricultural  depression  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the 
migration,  but  also  becomes  in  turn  the  result. 

Another  leaflet,  of  a  more  general  character,  gives  an  account  of 
personal  dealing  with  convicts,  and  describes  the  power  of  simple 
Christianity  to  soften  the  worst  of  criminals.  Incidentally  other 
kindred  subjects  are  touched  upon ;  such  os  the  treatment  of  con¬ 
science  prisoners  and  of  those  only  partially  insane ;  also  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  intercourse  among  prisoners,  and  the  advisability  of  earlier 
pensions  among  prison  officers.  In  many  places  the  cause  of  tempe¬ 
rance  is  moderately  urged,  with  other  ways  for  preventing  crime. 
Some  comments  on  lynching  seem  to  show  an  unsuitable  leniency  in 
those  cases  in  which  law  is  too  weak  to  keep  pace  with  public  opinion. 
The  Report  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  immense  foreign  and  colonial 
correspondence  kept  up  by  the  Howard  Association. 

The  same  tone  pervades  the  whole  ;  it  is  tolerant,  wise,  moderate  ; 
sound  in  economics,  sanguine  in  philanthropy,  non-partisan  in  every 
sense.  Questions  are  raised,  ideas  freely  exchanged,  reforms  suggested  ; 
no  complete  solution  of  difficulties  is  attempted.  The  Report  embodies 
the  best  initial  method  of  social  reform,  and  is  of  exceptional  interest. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 


Trade  Unionism  versut  Co-operation. — Times  have  considerably 
improved  since  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  Alton  LochCf  and  inspired  the 
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labour  world  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  working  out  its  own  social 
salvation.  Associated  effort  is  now  fully  recognized  as  an  essential 
element  in  industrial  reforms.  The  workers  are  still,  however,  but 
in  the  transition  stage.  Ideal  co-operation  has  hardly,  as  yet,  come 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Our  industries  are  still  for  the 
most  part  controlled  by  private  capitalists,  whilst  the  co-operative 
movement  has  clearly  demonstrated  how  profitably  the  accumulated 
capital  of  many  hundreds  of  small  shareholders  may  be  employed  in 
industrial  enterprise. 

Moreover,  we  have  two  great  systems — co-operation  and  trade 
unionism — both  called  into  existence  in  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the 
conditions  of  laboirr,  both  working  for  one  end  ;  but  each  pursuing 
its  own  methods,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other.  And  even 
when  these  two  great  forces  join  hands,  and  trade  union  workmen 
are  employed  in  co-operative  workshops,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
friction  arises  between  them.  To  meet  such  a  contingency  both 
organizations  have  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  representatives  being  elected  at  the  respective  annual  congresses, 
with  full  powers  to  decide  all  matters  of  dispute,  and  both  parties 
agreeing  to  accept  the  decision  as  binding.  There  is,  then,  no  necessity 
for  a  strike  in  a  co-operative  workshop,  for  it  is  clearly  laid  down 
thut,  an  appeal  for  the  intervention  of  the  joint  committee  having  been 
made,  work  may  be  continued  under  protest  until  the  decision  is  given. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  deadlock  in  the  Oldham  tailoring  trade  lies 
in  the  fact  that  neither  side  considered  itself  called  upon  to  take  the 
initiative  in  applying  to  the  joint  committee  for  arbitration,  with 
the  result  that  work  was  suspended  and  considerable  discomfort  ex¬ 
perienced  by  all  parties  concerned.  The  dispute  began  early  in  1899, 
through  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Oldham  tailors  with  the  existing 
regulations  under  which  the  local  trade  was  carried  on,  and  their 
subsequent  request  that  the  log,  or  time-list,  should  be  revised.  The 
Master  Tailors*  Association  consented  to  meet  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  a  new  log  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Oldham  co-operative  societies,  not  being  members 
of  the  Master  Tailors*  Association,  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  as  interested  parties ;  but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  issue, 
their  position  being  merely  that  of  watchers. 

It  transpired  at  a  subsequent  inquiry  that,  although  there  are  in 
Oldham  some  forty-seven  tailoring  establishments,  only  twelve  of 
these  belong  to  the  Master  Tailors*  Association.  This  minority,  then, 
drew  up  a  legal  agreement  with  the  Tailors*  Union,  and  practically 
bound  all  the  rest  either  to  accept  the  terms  as  arranged,  or  to  find  it 
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impossible  to  retain  unionists  in  their  employ.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  log  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Oldham  tailoring 
establishments,  with  some  three  or  four  exceptions — the  co-operative 
societies  in  particular  declaring  their  inability  to  accept  the  conditions 
laid  down. 

The  crucial  point  was  the  insertion  of  a  clause  stipulating  for  two 
small  jobbers  to  four  coat-makers — i.e.  one  trousers  and  one  vest  hand 
to  every  four  coat-makers.  This  the  societies  were  not  in  a  position  to 
grant,  the  selling  prices  of  the  class  of  bespoke  work  on  which  they 
were  to  a  large  extent  dependent  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
bound  by  such  a  stipulation.  Co-operative  societies,  existing  as  they 
do  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes,  must  cater  accord¬ 
ingly.  High-priced  goods  are  out  of  the  question.  The  problem  is 
bow  to  provide  commodities  which  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  figure 
without  injuring  the  actual  producers  by  underpayment.  The  societies 
have  met  the  case  by  partially  adopting  the  factory  system,  and 
employing  women  machinists.  As  this  arrangement  would  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  proposed  new  clause,  the  co-operators  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  accept  it,  and,  in  consequence,  the  shops  were  struck 
in  May,  1899,  the  tailors  contending  that,  according  to  the  document 
drawn  up  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Master  Tailors'  Association, 
they  were  legally  bound  not  to  work  for  any  firm  that  did  not  accept 
the  log  in  its  entirety.  (The  action  of  the  union  in  calling  their  men 
out  was  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  congress  resolutions,  which 
pledged  them  to  submit  all  disputes  to  arbitration.) 

Eventually  the  joint  committee  was  called  together  to  consider 
the  matter,  the  arbitrators  themselves  taking  the  initiative.  After 
considerable  discussion  it  was  unanimously  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Flynn,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hadfield,  representing  the  Oldham  Equitable  Co-operative 
Society,  *‘Tbat  the  whole  of  the  matters  in  dispute  at  Oldham  be 
referred,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  two  congresses,  to  the 
joint  committee,  whose  decision  will  be  accepted  by  all  parties  as 
binding.” 

A  further  clause,  in  which  it  was  provided  ^  that  in  the  meantime 
work  will  be  resumed  at  all  places  affected,  and  that  the  managers 
of  the  respective  societies  undertake  to  find  employment  as  far  as 
possible,”  seemed  to  clear  the  way  for  an  ultimate  peaceful  settlement. 

With  the  assistance  of  experts  a  report  was  prepared  which  showed 
that  there  were  in  Oldham  34  firms  in  the  bespoke  tailoring  trade 
which  employed  labour,  and  some  20  other  firms  in  the  clothing 
trade  which  did  not  employ  any  tailoring  hands.  Out  of  the  34  firms 
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referred  to  26  employ  members  of  the  trade  anion,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  34  firms  more  or  less  employ  female  workers.  There  were, 
however,  no  firms  situated  exactly  as  the  co-operative  societies  with 
regard  to  labour,  selling  prices,  and  clientele. 

After  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  inquiry  the  arbitrators  finally 
decided  as  follows  :  (a)  “  That  all  suits  the  selling  price  of  which  is 
50s.  and  up  to  55s.  be  made  according  to  the  tailors’  regulations  pre¬ 
vailing  at  Oldham  with  a  one-fourth  reduction  on  the  log  rate  ;  and 
that  all  suits  selling  at  55s.  and  upwards  be  made  according  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors’  regulations  without  any  reductions.” 
(6)  “  In  the  event  of  the  Oldham  co-operative  societies  adopting  the 
day-work  system  for  their  male  adult  workers,  which  they  are  free  to 
do,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  36«.  per  week  ;  the  same  rate 
to  apply  to  A.S.T.  pressers  employed  by  the  societies  in  connexion 
with  machine-made  garments.” 

This  award  was  given  on  September  7,  1899,  and  the  societies 
announced  their  intention  of  working  their  shops  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  clause  b.  To  this  the  tailors  raised  objection,  contending 
that  the  award  did  not  contemplate  clause  a  being  wholly  ignored,  and 
maintaining  that  in  any  case  the  Oldham  tailors’  regulations  must  bo 
enforced.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  committee  in  November,  1899, 
when  the  arbitrators  gave  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  societies’ 
action  in  interpreting  clause  b  as  an  alternative  proposal ;  and,  in  reply 
to  the  Tailors’  Association,  corroborated  the  view  taken  by  the 
co-operators,  that  the  acceptance  of  clause  b  did  not  necessitate 
insistence  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Tailors’  Union,  and 
that  the  societies  were  perfectly  justified  in  the  course  pursued.  The 
tailors  upon  this  expressed  themselves  unable  to  accept  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  award,  and  declared  the  co-operative  societies  non-union 
workshops.  The  employees,  being  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  threw 
over  the  union  rather  than  quit  the  co-operative  workshops,  against 
which  they  had  no  complaint  whatever.  This,  in  some  cases,  involved 
considerable  sacrifice  ;  one  man,  for  instance,  had  contributed  regularly 
to  the  Union  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

The  position  of  affairs  was  brought  up  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
at  Huddersfield,  in  September,  1900,  when  a  proposal,  emanating  from 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors,  “  that  the  joint  committee  of 
arbitration  be  abolished,  having  failed  in  its  object,”  was  defeated  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  congress 
virtually  upheld  the  committee’s  award,  endorsing  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Wilkie  of  Newcastle  (the  chairman  of  the  arbitration  committee), 
that,  “  to  put  the  whole  thing  into  a  nutshell,  the  tailors  objected  to 
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the  introdnction  of  the  factory  system  ;  ”  bat,  in  fact,  they  must  “  follow 
the  example  of  the  compositors,  and  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
methods  and  new  conditions.”  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  Tailors’ 
Union  has  not  seen  its  way  to  reconsider  the  position,  and  the 
co-operative  factories  are  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being 
considered  non-unionist  workshops. 

E.  F.  Fokbest. 

SnxDAT  Goods  Traffic. — Renan  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
France  began  with  seven  sacraments  and  lost  them  all ;  England  had 
only  two,  meaning  the  Bible  and  Sunday,  but  kept  them  both.  If 
Renan  saw  us  now,  would  he  still  be  able  to  say  as  much  ?  We  are 
certainly  making  gradual  encroachments  on  the  use  of  both  of  these 
institutions ;  and  it  is  to  rescue  the  remnants  of  Sunday  that  the 
Shareholders’  Union  for  the  Defence  of  the  Sabbath  (in  connexion 
with  the  London  Anti-Sunday  Travelling  Union)  has  set  itself  to 
work. 

The  movement  began  on  the  Continent,  where  Sunday  had  been 
practically  abolished,  so  far  as  the  means  of  conveyance  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  has  made  itself  felt  principally  in  the  smaller  States. 
Figures  are  quoted  from  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  State  railways, 
the  Swiss  railways,  and  the  Bavarian  State  railways,  to  show  that 
the  receipts  have  not  diminished  since  the  suppression  of  Sunday 
goods  traffic,  which  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  Union.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  increased,  though  the  Union  would  presumably  not 
claim  that  this  is  due  to  their  restrictions.  And  action  more  or  less 
similar  has  been  taken  in  Sweden,  Norway,  certain  parts  of  Germany, 
and  Holland.”  An  Occasional  Papery  dated  August,  1900  (No.  14), 
issued  to  the  shareholders,  states  that,  *‘in  the  case  of  the  Belgian 
State  railways,  they  have  got  rid  of  no  less  than  88  per  cent,  of 
their  former  Sunday  goods  and  mineral  traffic,  and  on  the  chief  lines 
in  Switzerland  such  traffic  has  been  practically  abolished.”  Several 
important  opinions  are  quoted  to  show  that  no  damage  has  resulted 
to  the  profits  of  the  companies  concerned.  Thus,  M.  Numa  Droz,  the 
late  director  of  the  International  Railway  Office  at  Berne,  is  quoted  in 
the  same  paper  as  saying,  ”  There  cannot  result  any  sensible  influence 
upon  the  receipts  of  railways  from  the  suppression  of  Sunday  goods 
trains,  since  it  is  plain  that  the  enormous  mass  of  goods  transported 
over  the  lines  undergoes  no  damage  by  the  delay  of  a  single  day  or 
even  of  several  days.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  absence  of  inconvenience 
felt  since  the  enforcement  of  the  International  Convention  of  1890, 
which  authorized  delays  in  the  forwarding  of  goods  in  order  to  observe 
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Sunday  rest.  Experience  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium  has  not  belied 
this  opinion,  and  if  Germany  had,  in  its  turn,  entered  into  the  same 
engagement,  it  would  have  found  no  reason  for  regret.  I  am  a  great 
supporter  of  the  suppression  of  Sunday  goods  trains.  ...  I  think  it 
quite  enough  to  establish  the  good  results  connected  with  the  change, 
that  nothing  injurious  has  resulted  from  it.  This  is  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  speak  in  its  favour  with  energy  and  conviction.” 

The  Union  has  not,  however,  received  any  great  encouragement  in 
the  larger  states,  including  England.  Deputations  have  addressed 
meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  most  of  our  great  railway  companies, 
but  in  no  case  do  they  appear  to  have  produced  much  impression  ;  in 
some  cases,  a  hearing  was  with  difficulty  secured.  The  signatories  to 
the  memorials  were,  however,  both  numerous  and  influential — that  to 
the  Great  Western,  for  example,  containing  1532  names.  And  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  the  newspapers  is  endorsed  by  eminent  persons 
like  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Liverpool,  and  others.  What,  then,  is 
the  cause  of  the  discouraging  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  the 
Union  ?  In  the  first  place,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  what 
the  railway  companies  have  to  say  in  defence  of  their  existing  practice. 
Thus,  the  chairman  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation,  maintained  that  “they  were  most  anxious  to  give  their 
servants  as  much  rest  as  possible,  but  that  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  railway  company  carried  for  the  public.  No  goods  train  left  their 
principal  centres,  certainly  none  left  Nine  Elms  between  8  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.  on  Sundays,  and  the  Company  were  endeavouring  to  give  their 
men  as  many  Sundays  off  as  they  could.”  It  would  probably  be  con> 
cedeil  by  the  Union  that  the  railway  companies  neglect  a  considerable 
demand  for  Sunday  traffic,  in  order  to  keep  the  day  clear.  Any  one 
who  has  travelled  on  a  suburban  line  on  Sunday  could  hardly  deny 
this.  The  question  is,  whether  they  might  not  neglect  more. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  a  doubt  whether  the  Union  addresses  itself 
to  the  companies  regarding  them  as  “  children  of  this  generation,”  or 
as  “  children  of  light”  Apparently  it  is  as  a  little  of  both.  “  If  they 
wished  to  prosper,  they  must  have  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s 
Day.”  This  was  the  argument  urged  at  one  deputation,  and,  with 
variations,  it  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  most  speakers.  Now, 
this  is  surely  not  the  most  hopeful  line  of  policy.  It  is  quite  open  for 
the  Union  to  say,  “The  interests  of  religion  are  paramount  They 
ought  to  override  all  but  considerations  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
And  Sunday  goods  traffic  is  not  urgently  necessary,  especially  in  view 
of  Continental  experience.”  Such  an  argument  would  appeal  to 
“children  of  light”  And  if  the  railway  companies  cannot  be  so 
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I  described,  sarelj  the  only  other  effective  coarse  would  be  to  say,  “We 
\  shall  take  whatever  steps  we  can  to  obtain  a  majority  on  the  board, 

I  and  we  shall  use  our  influence  and  opportunities  to  cause  the  railway 
I  servants  and  the  general  public  to  bring  pressure  upon  you  until  our 
demands  are  granted.  We  may  not  succeed,  but  we  hereby  declare 
war  against  you.”  That,  again,  is  an  argument  which  would  appeal 
to  “  children  of  this  generation.” 

We  have,  in  fact,  had  one  or  two  instances  in  a  similar  matter,  in 
which  it  has  proved  successful.  The  New  York  Herald,  it  was 
reported,  endeavoured  some  years  ago  to  publish  a  Sunday  edition  in 
London,  as  it  does  at  its  other  centres.  But  the  printers  struck,  and 
compelled  the  proprietors  to  give  way.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Daily  Mail,  when  they  recently  wished  to  pub¬ 
lish  Sunday  editions,  the  argument  which  prevailed  was  one  addressed 
to  their  self*interest.  The  staff  objected  to  having  their  athletics 
interfered  with,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  all  had  their  day 
off  at  different  times  ;  and  even  greater  effect  was  produced  by  people, 

I  following  the  advice  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  wrote  informing  the  proprietors  that  they  were  ceasing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  papers  iu  consequence  of  their  encroachment  on  Sunday, 
and  were  using  their  influence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 
English  railway  directors  are  commonly  too  hard-headed  (which  is  the 
current  euphemism  for  “  hard-hearted  ”)  to  be  influenced  by  arguments 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — though 
morally,  of  course,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  shareholders,  of 
whom  the  directors  are  merely  the  organs.  It  is  surprising  to  read 
that  a  certain  shareholder  expressed  the  view  that  persons  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Union  had  no  right  to  buy  shares  in  concerns  which 
involved  Sunday  labour.  This  implies  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  to  back  your  opinions.  If  a  body  of  ardent  Jews  chose  to  buy  up 
all  tho  shares  in  a  railway  line  in  order  to  prevent  trains  from  running 
on  Saturday,  they  would  surely  be  quite  within  their  rights,  though 
they  would  be  doing  a  useless  thing.  For  the  Christian  public  would 
speedily  provide  a  counter  line  to  run  on  Saturday.  But  this  is  a  far 
more  extreme  case  than  the  one  contemplated.  To  a  shareholder,  no 
harm  would  be  done  beyond  a  possible  slight  depreciation  of  his  shares, 
as  it  became  known  that  an  attempt  was  going  to  be  noade  to  cut  off 
Sunday  traffic.  And  the  public  would  merely  experience  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  having  its  goods  delayed  one  day  more,  for  an  unselfish 
reason,  added  to  the  several  days  which  selfish  reasons  already  cause  it 
to  wait. 

The  question,  it  would  seem,  for  the  Shareholders*  Union  to  consider 
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is  'whether  they  cannot  unite  Christians  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  directors,  either  by  increasing  their  influence  as  shareholders, 
or  by  working  through  the  railway  servants,  or,  lastly,  by  inducing 
Parliament  to  take  action.  There  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  applying  to  Parliament ;  for  it  is  by  the  action  of 
Parliament  in  granting  a  virtual  monopoly  to  the  railway  companies 
that  the  Union  is  debarred  from  taking  the  course,  which  is  most 
familiar  to  the  Christian  Social  Union,  of  publishing  a  “White  List” 
of  railway  companies,  or  combining  to  favour  those  companies  which 
come  up  to  the  required  standard. 

•  Lawrence  Phillips. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


If  the  war  continues  much  longer,  this  heading  will  have  to  disappear 
from  the  Economic  Review.  The  dearth  of  blue-books  of  a  social  or 
economic  character  becomes  more  and  more  marked  quarter  by  quarter. 
If  it  wore  not  for  the  hardy  annuals  which  were  started  in  happier 
times,  we  should  already  be  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  closely  on 
complete  destitution. 

The  Report  by  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Trade  Unions  in  1899  (Cd.  422,  8vo,  392  pp.,  1*.  6Jrf.) 
shows  a  very  large  increase  in  the  total  membership  of  unions.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  1,649,231,  and  at  the  end  1,802,518. 
The  outsider,  who  is  apt  to  connect  trade  unions  principally  with 
strikes,  will  be  surprised  that  a  prosperous,  peaceful  year  like  1899 
should  be  marked  by  an  ■  increase  of  such  magnitude,  but,  as  the 
statistics  in  the  present  volume  indicate,  industrial  disputes  only 
absorb  a  small  proportion  of  trade  union  activity.  That  men  should 
be  more  able,  and  perhaps  more  willing,  to  provide  for  various  ills  of 
life  in  time  of  steady  prosperity  than  in  time  of  depression  and  strife, 
is  by  no  means  astonishing.  The  fluctuation  of  membership  with  good 
and  bad  times  is  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  struggling 
unions  than  in  that  of  the  hundred  well-established  institutions  included 
in  the  Labour  Department’s  more  detailed  tables.  The  membership  of 
the  hundred  unions  remained  almost  stationary  from  1892  to  1895, 
while  that  of  the  other  unions  fell  off  from  598,116  to  494,087.  From 
1895  to  1899  the  hundred  principal  unions  increased  from  915,063 
members  to  1,117,465,  or  22  per  cent.,  but  the  others  increased  from 
494,087  to  685,053,  or  38  per  cent. 

Uniformity  in  periodical  returns  is  no  doubt  desirable,  but  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exclude  all  improvement.  The  Board  of  Trade 
apparently  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  intends  to  go  on  publishing 
exactly  the  same  information  and  misinformation  in  exactly  the  same 
form  in  secula  seculorum.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  Return  relating 
all  Authorized  Gas  Undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  belonging 
Local  Authorities^  for  the  Year  ended  March  25,  1900  (Commons 
VOL.  XI.— No.  2.  S 
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Paper,  1900,  No.  144,  fol.,  53  pp.,  5j<i.),  the  Return  relating  to  All 
Authorized  Gas  Undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  other  than 
those  of  Local  Authorities,  for  the  Year  ended  December  31,  1899 
(ditto,  No.  143,  fol.,  93  pp.,  9rf.),  and  in  the  Return  of  Street  and 
Road  Tramways  authorized  by  Parliament,  to  June  30,  1900  (ditto. 
No.  315,  fol.,  45  pp.,  5rf.).  These  returns  are  published,  year  after 
year,  with  the  short  titles,  “Gas  Undertakings  (Local  Authorities),” 
“  Gas  Undertakings,”  and  “  Tramways  (Street  and  Road),”  and  the 
unfortunate  person  whose  sad  lot  compels  him  to  use  government 
literature  is  obliged  to  fumble  about  in  the  long  titles  (one  of  which 
extends  to  nine  lengthy,  lines)  before  he  can  find  the  year  he  requires. 
Why  the  short  titles  cannot  be  “  Gas  Undertakings  of  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  1899-1900,”  “Gas  Undertakings  of  Companies  and  Private 
Owners,  1899,”  “  Tramways,  1899—1900,”  nobody  can  tell.  The 
word  “  authorized  ”  might  well  be  omitted  from  the  long  title  of  the- 
local  authorities’  gasworks  return,  as  its  only  effect  seems  to  be  to 
exclude  the  gasworks  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  town  council 
of  Doncaster  since  1858,  and  by  the  town  council  of  Richmond,  Yorks, 
since  1848.  These  works  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  recognized  in 
some  way  by  Parliameut,  and  they  certainly  are  recognized  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  apparently  they  are  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  “  authorized.”  (The  fact  shows  what  a  municipality  can  do  if  it 
declines  to  listen  to  the  lawyers  who  tell  it  that  it  cannot.)  The  Local 
Government  Board  arranges  towns  in  counties,  and  arranges  the  counties 
in  the  well-known  poor-law  divisions,  which  are  convenient  for  many 
purposes.  But  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  arranging  municipal  and 
other  gasworks  in  counties,  places  the  counties  in  purely  alphabetical 
order,  so  that  Brecknockshire  is  wedged  between  Berks  and  Bucks, 
and  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Denbighshire  follow  Cheshire  in  a 
row.  The  borough  of  Todmorden,  according  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  which  ought  to  know,  is  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  Board 
of  Trade  puts  its  gas  undertaking  in  Lancashire.  Stalybridge  the 
Board  of  Trade  puts  in  Lancashire,  while  the  Local  Government  Board 
supposes  it,  no  doubt  correctly,  to  be  in  Cheshire.  In  the  tramway 
return  the  Board  of  Trade  must  needs  adopt  a  third  arrangement  of 
places,  putting  them  all  alphabetically,  without  introducing  the  coun¬ 
ties  at  all. 

The  statistics  themselves  are  no  credit  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
fact  that  they  generally  disagree  with  the  less  detailed  figures  in  the 
Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive,  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  error.  But  they 
disagree  with  a  much  greater  authority — themselves.  For  example. 
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it  seems  tolerably  obvious  that  the  amount  of  debt  paid  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1899-1900  should  equal  the  amount  paid  off  at  the  end  of 
1898-1899,  plus  the  amount  paid  off  during  the  year  1899-1900. 
Taking  at  random  two  pages  of  Yorkshire,  from  Brighouse  to  Meltham, 
out  of  sixteen  places  we  find  no  less  than  six  where  there  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy,  and  these  discrepancies  do  not  appear  to  be  of  an  unim¬ 
portant  character,  as  they  seem  to  lie  chiefly  in  one  direction,  reducing 
the  year’s  repayment  of  debt  below  the  true  figure.  Only  a  few  of 
tliem  can  be  accounted  for  by  application  of  sinking  funds  to  repay¬ 
ment  of  debt,  an  operation  for  which  there  is  no  place  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  return,  and  which  consequently  often  disturbs  it. 

The  Tramway  return  only  recognizes  municipal  working  in  a  some¬ 
what  clumsy  manner,  and  only  indicates  electric  traction  in  footnotes, 
though  it  still  painfully  records  the  number  of  horses  and  locomotives 
employed.  The  number  of  horses  appears  not  yet  to  have  sunk  much 
below  the  maximum  ever  employed.  In  civilized  countries  it  has 
diminished  nearly  to  nil. 

The  Order  made  by  the  Light  Hailway  Commissioners  and  modified 
and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  authorizing  the  Construction 
of  Light  Railways  in  the  Boroughs  of  Wolverhampton  and  Wed- 
nesbury  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Willenhall,  Darlaston,  Coseley, 
and  Bilston  (Cd.  391,  fob,  31  pp.,  3<f.)  is  of  the  usual  type,  i.e.  it 
authorizes  a  company  to  lay  down  tramways  in  the  public  streets  and 
roads  without  coming  under  the  onerous  provision  of  the  Tramways 
Act,  1870  which  requires  a  surrender  of  the  privilege  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  local  authorities  are  indeed,  in  a  somewhat 
obscure  clause,  given  powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  but  only  at  the 
value  of  the  undertaking  as  a  going  concern.  It  probably  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  provision  of  the  Tramways  Act  is  too  onerous  for 
application  to  an  electrically  equipped  line,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
what  the  Americans  call  the  franchise  should  be  granted  in  perpetuity 
I  in  this  way.  The  only  real  reservation  is  contained  in  the  clause 
which  provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  revise  the  rates,  which 
I  presumably  include  passenger  fares.  If  this  is  actually  done  so  as  to 
I  keep  down  the  charges  to  what  will  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
■business  if  properly  managed,  the  tramway-using  public  will  be 
Itolerably  protected,  but  there  are  often  cases  where  something  in  the 
mature  of  a  rent  for  the  line  is  more  appropriate  than  a  reduction  of 
■ares.  Whenever  a  line  is  already  carrying  to  its  utmost  capacity,  a 
■eduction  of  fares  is  absurd,  as  it  only  leads  to  fighting  at  the  door 
Hf  the  car,  and  consequent  exclusion  of  the  weakest.  A  rent  may,  of 
Plourse,  be  used  either  for  widening  the  road  or  for  making  relief  roads. 
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That  the  British  public  should  rave  about  housing  the  working  classes 
and  at  the  same  time  be  perfectly  content  with  the  present  state  of 
tramway  legislation,  is  a  striking  proof  of  its  want  of  practical  common 
sense.  One  provision  which  the  order  possesses  in  common  with  all 
tramway  orders  and  acts  is  that  the  local  authority  may  reduce  the 
speed  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  may  not  increase  it. 
This  is  delightfully  characteristic  of  the  governmental  grandmother. 
“You  may  make  them  slower  if  you  like,  but  you  mustn’t  let  them  go 
faster,  or,  my  dear  grandchildren,  some  of  you  might  get  run  over.” 

The  paper  entitled  Restrictions  upon  British-Indian  Subjects  in 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  (Commons  Paper,  1900,  Session  2, 
No.  383,  fol.,  67  pp.,  7<f.)  seems  to  show  that  natives  of  India  have 
not  much  to  complain  of  as  to  their  treatment  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  except  Natal.  This,  of  course,  may  be  simply  due  to  the  faet 
that  Natal  has  been  so  far  the  most  attractive  field  for  emigration  from 
India. 

The  Report  on  Technical  aud  Commercial  Education  in  East 
Prussia,  Poland,  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  by  James  Baker, 
F.R.G.S.  [Foreign  Office  Misc.  Series,  No.  543,  8vo,  122  pp.,  7rf.], 
and  the  Report  on  Education  in  Chicago  (ditto.  No.  544,  8vo,  42  pp., 
2)jd.'),  may  be  added  to  the  library  of  the  collectors  of  the  literature 
of  technical  and  commercial  education,  if  any  are  still  endeavouring  to 
cope  with  the  output. 


Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


A  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM.  By  Thomas  Kirkup.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  [vi.,  364  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7g.  6d. 
Black.  London,  1900.] 

A  PLAIN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOCIALISM.  By  Gustave 
Simonson,  M.A.,  M.D.  [x.,  155  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Sonnenscbein.  London,  1900.] 

There  is  little  that  is  common  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  these 
inquiries  into  Socialism.  They  are  typical  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  subject  may  be  approached.  A  History  of  Socialism 
could  have  equally  well  been  described  as  a  philosophical  theory  of 
Socialism.”  A  philosophical  treatment  has  been  defined  as  ”  the  study 
of  something  as  a  whole  and  for  its  own  sake,”  and  this  is  really  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Kirkup’s  “  history.”  “  The  aim  of  the  present  book 
is  twofold  :  to  set  forth  the  leading  phases  of  the  historic  Socialism, 
and  to  attempt  a  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  whole.”  The 
changes  in  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  consist  chiefly  in  bringing  the 
history  up  to  date.  The  recent  progress  of  Socialism  in  countries 
outside  Germany  and  England  has  not  been  treated  with  as  much 
fulness  as  could  be  desired ;  and  the  review  of  contemporary  move¬ 
ments  is  altogether  too  brief  and  sketchy  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  point  of  the  “  history  ”  lies  rather  in  the  author’s  interpretation 
of  Socialism  :  and  the  interpretation  is  throughout  sympathetic  in  the 
sense  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  idea  of  Socialism, 
reasonably  eonsidered,  has  a  truth  and  a  validity  that  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  incorporated  in  any  ideal  of  social  organization.  Mr. 
Eirkup’s  book,  therefore,  is  addressed,  not  to  the  man  in  the  street,  but 
to  the  philosophical  student.  It  is  essentially  an  academic  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  The  ‘‘extreme 
simplicity”  that,  according  to  Mr.  Kirkup,  marks  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Socialism,  will  not  recommend  the  argument  to  the 
“practical  man:”  it  will  rather  suggest  to  him  a  want  of  actuality 
about  the  whole  thing.  The  ascertainment  of  “what  a  thing  is” 
proceeds,  as  Plato  observes,  by  thought  and  not  by  observation,  and 
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the  only  idea  the  practical  man  has  of  reality  is  “  what  appears.”  We 
have  no  confidence,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Kirkup’s  method  will  carry 
conviction  to  the  ordinary  reader.  As  he  himself  observes,  Socialism 
is  (even  in  the  most  advanced  circles)  too  much  identified  with  State 
or  municipal  socialism :  and  the  question  how  “  the  State  or  municipality 
can  grapple  with  the  vast  complexity  of  modern  industry  ”  has  usually 
been  accepted  in  England  as  a  short  and  easy  confutation  of  Socialism ; 

“  on  the  whole  it  sums  up  the  present  condition  of  the  English  mind  on 
the  subject” — as  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr.  Simonson’s  Plain 
Examination  of  Socialism.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Eirkup  rightly 
insists,  the  whole  point  of  Socialism  is,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
scheme  or  “  system,”  but  a  principle  or  regulative  idea,  of  industry ; 
and  the  whole  significance  of  the  history  of  Socialism  lies  in  the 
demonstration  that  the  idea  of  Socialism  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
of  its  forms,  past  or  present.  This  is  the  justification  of  Mr.  Kirkup’s 
method :  its  efficacy  must  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  disengaging  the  idea  of  Socialism  from  the  accidents  and 
circumstances  which  obscure  its  characteristic  essence.  Mr.  Kirkup 
is  also  keenly  alive  to  the  relativity  of  social  institutions,  and  to 
the  connexion  between  economic  and  ethical  progress  :  but  it  is  just 
because  Socialism  is  nothing  if  not  a  moral  idea  that  its  realization 
(like  that  of  Plato’s  Republic)  is,  “  if  difficult,  not  impossible.”  Mr. 
Kirkup’s  optimism  is  only  the  other  side  of  his  idealism. 

The  moral  of  A  History  of  Socialism  is  that  no  one  can  master  the 
full  force  of  the  term  Socialism  (or  the  full  force  of  any  other 
abstract  term)  “  without,”  as  Arnold  puts  it,  “  going  a  little  deeply, 
without  resolutely  entering  the  world  of  ideas.”  Dr.  Simonson’s  Plain 
Examination  is  a  negative  confirmation  of  the  moral.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  “  understand  ”  Socialism  ;  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  little 
or  no  relation  between  Mr.  Kirkup’s  “  interpretation  ”  and  Dr.  Simon* 
son’s  “examination.”  Dr.  Simonson,  in  fact,  starts  from  the  point 
of  view  which  Mr.  Kirkup  deprecates  ;  that  is,  from  a  rigidly  stereo¬ 
typed  conception  of  Socialism  as  one  “  system  of  industry  ”  opposed  to 
another  “  system.”  The  relevance  of  his  criticism  rests  entirely  upon 
a  “  static  ”  conception  of  the  “  systems  ”  of  society  he  contrasts.  He 
treats  them  throughout  as  mutually  exclusive  ;  and  this  is,  of  course, 
in  itself  a  great  abstraction.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  Socialism 
or  pure  Individualism  in  Dr.  Simonson’s  sense,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  putting  the  question  in  this  way.  The  degree  to  which 
industry  can  be  “  socialized  ”  or  “  individualized  ”  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  a  prion :  any  determinations  we  can  lay  down  are  relative,  not 
absolute.  Dr.  Simonson’s  conception  of  Socialism  is  purely  mechanical, 
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and  it  is  only  against  mechanical  Socialism — the  Socialism  of  the  man 
in  the  street — that  his  criticisms  have  any  point. 

He  enumerates,  for  instance,  among  ‘‘the  essential  human  and 
economic  facts  ”  with  which  he  assumes  Socialism  has  not  reckoned, 
“  the  natural,  mental,  physical,  and  moral  inequalities  of  men  ;  human 
nature,  with  all  its  selfish  and  frail  tendencies  ;  the  natural  antagonism 
of  interests  between  individuals ;  the  social  phenomenon  of  value, 
depending  on  demand  and  supply  ;  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  all 
human  affairs  and  calculations  ;  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and 
the  doctrine  of  population.”  He  assumes  that  Socialism  aims  at 
suppressing  rather  than  at  utilizing  these  “facts,”  and  he  assumes 
that  all  forms  of  Socialism  are  as  crude  as  the  particular  form  he 
selects  for  “  examination.”  He  certainly  cannot  have  read  Mr. 
Kirkup’s  or  any  other  history  of  Socialism.  Otherwise,  he  would  not 
take  for  granted  that  Marx’s  theory  of  value  (which,  after  all,  contained 
an  element  of  truth)  is  an  article  of  Socialist  faith,  and  he  would  have 
become  aware  that  recent  contributions  to  Socialist  theory  have  been 
inspired  more  directly  by  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  Bbhm-Bawerk,  than  by 
Adam  Smith  or  Ricardo.  Socialists  (if  Dr.  Simonson  only  knew  it) 
can  cite  the  modern  doctrines  of  value  and  of  economic  rent  for  their 
purposes  quite  as  effectively  as  they  have  in  the  past  misquoted  the 
“  classical  ”  economists.  Dr.  Simonson  brings  the  fierce  light  of 
“  economic  truths  ”  to  bear  upon  the  errors  of  Socialism,  but  his  expla¬ 
nations  of  economic  phenomena  are  somewhat  rough  and  ready. 
Value,  he  seems  to  suggest,  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
purchaser  :  and  he  disposes  of  the  “  product  ”  theory  of  wages  by  the 
assertion  that  the  employer  contracts  with  the  labourer  for  his  wages, 
“entirely  regardless  of  the  product  of  his  labour.”  Some  of  Dr. 
Simonson’s  plain  truths  are  also  very  crude,  or,  at  any  rate,  very 
partial,  truths.  If  all  that  the  “  wage-fund  ”  theory  meant  was  that 
labour  requires  the  support  of  capital,  and  that  wages  are,  as  a  rule, 
advanced  to  the  labourer  out  of  his  employer’s  capital,  there  is  nothing 
to  deny ;  what  is  and  can  be  denied  is  the  use  made  of  these  simple 
and  seemingly  innocuous  statements — the  corollary,  for  instance,  that 
the  amount  of  wages  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  capital ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  unguardedly  Walker  may  have  stated  his  theory  of  wages,  he  at 
least  drew  attention  to  the  dependence  of  wages  on  the  efficiency  of 
labour. 

Dr.  Simonson  has  certainly  a  short  and  easy  way  of  “  confuting  ” 
Socialism.  “  With  demand  and  supply  settling  everything,  including 
labour,  would  the  position  of  wage-earners  under  Socialism  be  theo¬ 
retically  any  different  from  what  is  now  ?  Evidently  not.”  He  has 
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evidently  derived  his  ideas  of  Socialism  from  some  such  picture-book 
as  Gronlund’s  Co-operative  Commonwealth  ;  he  seems  to  know  nothing 
of  the  economic  ideas  and  policy  underlying  such  sociological  treatises 
as  the  Webbs’  Industrial  Democracy.  His  “  examination  ”  contains 
indeed  all  the  commonplaces — he  enumerates  forty-four  counts  of 
indictment — that  are  ready  to  hand  against  the  commonplace  concep¬ 
tion  of  Socialism.  He  is  apparently  not  aware  that  Socialism  is  not  ” 
(in  Mr.  Kirkup’s  words)  “an  abstract  system,  but  a  thing  in  movement : 
it  is  not  wedded  to  any  stereotyped  set  of  formulae,  whether  of  Marx 
or  any  other,  but  must  be  rooted  in  reality,  and,  while  moulding  facts, 
must  adapt  itself  to  them.”  It  is  a  mere  dummy  of  Socialism  on 
which  Dr.  Simonson  expends  his  plentiful  ammunition.  Many  of  his 
propositions  Socialists  are  in  no  way  concerned  to  deny,;  but  between 
“  43.  That  no  system  of  society  can  be  artificially  constructed  or  can 
gradually  grow  up  contrary  to  the  essential  human  or  the  essential 
political  facts  ”  (a  statement  which  in  itself  seems  to  rule  out  the  idea 
of  development),  and  “  44.  The  essential  facts  of  human  nature  and 
economic  life  being  against  any  of  the  proposed  Socialistic  modifications 
of  the  present  system  of  society.  Socialists  consequently  have  no 
practical  scheme  to  substitute  for  the  present  system,  based  on  the 
rights  of  property  and  individualism,”  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus. 

Dr.  Simonson  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  “  the  present  system  ” 
is  already  a  modified  Socialism,  and  that  there  is  all  the  difierence  in 
the  world  between  “  Socialist  modifications  of  the  present  system  ”  and 
the  substitution  of  one  “  system  ”  for  another.  A  critic  of  Socialism 
who  does  not  work  with  more  “dynamic”  categories  is  not  in  a 
position  to  throw  much  light  on  either  the  present  or  the  future.  As 
an  academic  exercise  upon  Socialism  and  Individualism,  Dr.  Simonson’s 
essay  is  meritorious;  but  as  a  contribution  to  any  understanding  of 
the  actual  issues  involved  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Socialism,  its 
dialectical  method  is  peculiarly  sterile  and  unprofitable — assensum 
itaque  constringit,  non  res.  What  is  wanted  is  an  examination,  not  of 
such  a  fancy  picture  as  “  the  Socialist  administration  at  work,”  but  of 
the  “  Socialistic  modifications  ”  which  “  Individualism  ”  is  actually 
undergoing  or  is  likely  to  undergo.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  exami¬ 
nation,  A  Plain  Examination  of  Socialism  is  an  unusually  futile  beating 
of  the  air.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Simonson  has 
not  so  much  as  mentioned,  still  less  made  an  attempt  to  “  examine  and 
refute,”  just  those  doctrines  and  proposals  in  which  Socialists  are 
immediately  interested.  The  only  form  of  Socialism  to  which  his 
refutation  relates  is  the  abstract  collectivism  of  which  the  German 
Social  Democratic  Party  is  the  most  familiar  type  ;  but  even  this  form 
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of  Socialism  is  losing  much  of  its  rigidity,  and  that  in  the  land  of  its 
birth ;  and  there  are  signs  of  a  nearer  rapprochement  in  the  future 
between  the  “  revolutionary  ”  and  the  **  possibilist  ”  schools  of  Socialism, 
as  also  between  Socialists  generally  and  other  democratic  parties. 
But  these  symptoms  lie  outside  the  scope  of  Dr.  Simonson’s  “  exami¬ 
nation,"  though  they  are  discerningly  diagnosed  in  Mr.  Kirkup’s 
“  history  ”  of  Socialism. 

Sidney  Ball. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  MONETARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Charles  J.  Bullock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics  in  Williams  College.  [292  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5a. 
net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1900.] 

This  little  book  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
currency  question.  It  consists  of  three  essays,  the  first  on  the  mone¬ 
tary  history  of  the  United  States  generally,  the  two  latter  on  the 
currency  of  North  Carolina  and  of  New  Hampshire  respectively.  The 
first  essay,  of  course,  is  likely  to  possess  much  greater  interest  for 
the  general  reader  than  the  other  two.  All  three,  at  the  same  time, 
are  full  of  interesting  facts  substantiated  by  careful  references  to 
original  sources.  A  few  of  the  facts  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage 
have  been  spared,  to  make  room  for  a  somewhat  less  meagre  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  lessons  they  embody. 

The  object  of  the  first  essay  is,  the  writer  says,  “  to  show  that  all 
the  varied  eurrency  experiments  with  which  our  people  have  been 
vexed  for  nearly  three  eenturies  have  been,  first  and  fundamentally, 
efforts  to  secure  a  cheap  medium  of  exchange  ”  (p.  5).  He  dwells  on 
the  struggle  in  which  “the  enterprising  aud  resolute  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  engaged,  in  occupying  aud  developing  a  vast 
area  of  free  land  "  (p.  3),  and  appears,  in  some  passages  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  at  any  rate,  to  treat  the  resort  to  depreciations  of  the  currency 
as  a  quite  inevitable  outcome  of  that  state  of  things.  The  obvious 
faet  that  Canada  and  Australia,  where  the  settlers  have  also  had  a 
vast  area  of  free  land  to  develope,  have  been  able  to  leave  their 
eurrency  intact,  inclines  one  to  demur  to  such  a  statement  of  the  case. 
We  find,  however,  as  we  proceed  with  the  book,  that  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  author’s  intention  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  pallia¬ 
tion  of  inflation  policies,  old  or  new.  The  facts  cited,  as  well  as  the 
comments  made  on  them,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  go  to  show — to 
some  extent  in  contradiction  to  the  introductory  theory — (1)  that  it 
was  seldom  or  never  the  want  of  a  cheap  circulating  medium  that 
drove  the  colonies  to  resort  to  depreciations  in  the  first  instance. 
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What  did  so,  on  the  contrary,  was,  ordinarily,  the  want  of  funds  for 
some  military  expedition,  or  for  some  other  public  undertaking,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  absence  of  any  organized  system  of  taxation.  Mr. 
Bullock,  indeed,  himself  says  that  historians  have  accepted  the  plea, 
that  the  issue  of  paper  was  the  only  means  by  which  a  sufficient 
circulating  medium  could  be  secured,  “  with  discreditable  complacency  ” 
(p.  52).  “When,”  he  remarks,  “the  inflationists  in  Massachusetts 
were  endeavouring  to  secure  larger  issues  of  paper,  in  1712,  Judge 
Sewall  answered,  in  his  speech  in  the  legislature,  ‘  1  was  at  the  making 
of  the  first  bills  of  credit  in  the  year  1690.  They  were  not  made  for 
want  of  money,  but  for  want  of  money  in  the  Treasury.’”  This  in¬ 
stance  Mr.  Bullock  appears  to  regard  as  typical,  and  it  certainly  is  so. 
The  first  impulse  towards  depreciations  of  the  currency  has,  in  ail 
ages,  usually,  if  not  uniformly,  been  found  to  come  from  the  urgent 
need  for  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  the  administration  of  the 
day.  The  popularity  of  the  inflations  is  always  a  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment,  and  one  much  more  marked  in  connexion  with  the  American 
currency  than  it  appears  to  have  been  in  any  other  country  or  at  any 
other  period.  (2)  Mr.  Bullock  himself  brings  evidence  to  show  that 
the  alleged  insufficiency  of  money  for  the  requirements  of  trade  in  the 
colonial  period  was  mainly  imaginary.  In  1698,  we  find  it  reported 
that  “silver  was  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia”  (p.  15). 
Two  years  later,  another  contemporary  witness  is  cited  as  asserting, 
concerning  the  Carolinas,  Now  York,  and  New  England,  “  There  is 
now  in  the  plantations  a  great  quantity  of  Spanish  money,  plate  and 
bullion.”  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  why 
currency  should  be  scarcer  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  trade  in  new 
countries  than  in  old  ;  rather  the  reverse,  indeed,  as  in  the  former  the 
wealth  per  head  is  ordinarily  greater.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good 
reason  for  the  existence  of  high  interest  in  new  countries  in  the  fact 
that,  land  being  cheap,  profits  are  high.  If  profits  were  not  high, 
indeed,  people  would  not  flock  to  such  countries  in  the  hope  of  making 
their  fortunes.  It  must,  however,  be  plain  to  any  one,  on  a  moment’s 
thought,  that  the  creation  of  money  by  the  issue  of  depreciating  paper, 
cannot  tend  to  make  interest  lower  in  any  country,  but  must  inevitably 
tend  to  send  it  up.  Who,  indeed,  will  lend,  except  at  exorbitant  rates, 
when  it  may  be  that,  any  day,  he  may  have  to  accept  repayment  of 
half  his  principal  as  repayment  in  full?  It  appears  to  be  thus  uniformly 
after  the  depreciations  have  begun  that  the  cry  about  the  scarcity  of 
money  fairly  sets  in,  and  of  this  the  present  book  records  numerous 
illustrations. 

It  must  be  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Bullock  brings  out  in 
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aa  iateresting  and  conclusive  manner  the  fact  that,  from  first  to  last 
in  American  history,  it  has  been  mainly  from  the  newly  settled  districts 
that  the  cry  for  inflation  has  come ;  and  for  this  there  are  two  main 
reasons — first,  the  comparative  absence  of  intelligent  public  opinion 
in  such  districts,  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  holders  of  borrowed 
money,  who  might  hope  to  see  their  indebtedness  reduced  by  legal 
tender  laws,  are  to  be  found  there  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  older 
districts.  The  statistics  quoted  with  regard  to  the  vote  thrown  for 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  1896,  show  that  this  condition  of  matters  holds  good 
to  the  present  day  (p.  117,  AT.). 

From  this  point  of  view,  as  regards  the  eighteenth  century.  Great 
Britain  must  be  looked  on  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  old  and 
settled  districts,  and  the  colonies  generally  in  that  of  the  new  ;  and, 
in  a  book  coming  from  an  American  source,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
find  a  clear  and  even  an  emphatic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
rupture  with  the  mother  country  had,  to  a  great  extent,  its  ultimate 
origin  in  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  order,  in  connexion  with 
the  monetary  question,  and  the  forces  that  made  for  anarchy  and 
unreason.  “  As  a  matter  of  simple  historical  fact,”  says  Mr.  Bullock, 
“there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Acts  of  1751  and  1764,  which 
suppressed  further  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  final  breach  with  the  mother  country.  In  1744,  when  Parliament 
was  considering  the  advisability  of  prohibiting  colonial  issues  of  paper 
money,  the  New  York  Assembly  resolved  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  incompatible  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  likely  to  subject  America  to 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Crown.  The  action  finally  taken  by  Great 
Britain  aroused  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  resentment.  .  .  .  Too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  fact  by  most  American  historians  ” 
(p.  54). 

Franklin,  in  the  early  period,  was  a  decided  and  even  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  paper  issues.  Even  Washington  was  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  mania.  When  all  values  inevitably  rose  as  the 
result  of  the  fall  in  the  “  contineutal  currency,”  he  denounced,  with 
amusing  vehemence,  those  who  held  out  for  increased  prices  for  their 
goods.  He  wished  that  “  they  might  be  hunted  down  as  pests  to 
society,”  and  “  hanged  upon  a  gallows  five  times  higher  than  the  one 
prepared  for  Haman”  (p.  67).  When  the  Revolution  was  over,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Washington  and  his  friends  had  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
administration  themselves,  they  found  that  they,  in  their  turn,  had  to 
take  up  the  rdle  of  the  mother  country,  and  had  to  secure  the  passing 
of  enactments  repeating  the  provisions  of  the  much  hated  imperial  Act 
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of  1764,  prohibiting  altogether,  for  the  future,  the  issue  of  either  state 
or  federal  paper. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Bullock’s  book  is  the  lurid 
picture  he  presents  of  the  injury  to  public  and  private  morality  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  depreciations.  Of  the  paper  money  issued 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  writes,  “  The  misery  and  iniquity 
wrought  by  the  depreciating  currency  were  beyond  all  description. 

.  .  .  The  paper  money  opened  the  door  to  the  most  shameful  frauds 
upon  all  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  the  position  of  creditors. 
Dishonest  debtors  were  enabled  to  pay  their  debts  in  worthless  cur¬ 
rency.  Witherspoon  wrote,  “  For  two  or  three  years  we  constantly 
saw  and  were  informed  of  creditors  running  away  from  their  debtors, 
and  the  debtors  pursuing  them  in  triumph,  and  paying  them  without 
mercy.  Many  persons  lost  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  their  fortunes. 
Guardians  of  trust  funds  were  enabled  to  acquit  themselves  of  their 
obligations  by  paying  widows  and  orphans  in  paper  that  was  worth 
only  the  smallest  fraetion  of  its  nominal  value.  Pelatiah  Webster 
could  well  say  of  this  iniquitous  currency  that  it  had  polluted  the 
equity  of  our  laws ;  turned  them  into  engines  of  oppression  and  wrong ; 
corrupted  the  justice  of  our  public  administration  ;  destroyed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  thousands  who  had  most  confidence  in  it ;  and  had  gone  far 
to  destroy  the  morality  of  our  people”  (p.  68).  It  may  be  that  the 
American  national  character  has  still  some  leeway  to  make  up  in 
clearing  itself  of  the  taint  then  contracted. 

William  Wakband  Carlile. 

COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Author  of  Life 
in  our  Villages.  [205  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3<.  Qd.  net.  Sonnen- 
schein.  London,  1900.] 

The  object  of  this  l>ook  is,  roughly,  to  show  that  Christianity  may 
have  “  zeal,”  but  unless  the  zeal  is  “  according  to  knowledge  ”  it  will 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  social  problem.  And  the  social  problem 
will  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling.  Unless  the  Church  can  surmount  it, 
she  will  be  broken  in  pieces.  The  author  would  thus  have  us  learn 
at  the  end  of  the  century  what  the  beginning  taught  us  so  emphatically, 
through  the  good  intentions  and  disastrous  deeds  of  the  agents  of  the 
Revolution — “  tres  grands  de  coeur,  et  tres  vides  d’esprit,”  as  M.  Faguet 
calls  them,  “  leur  malheur  a  et4  de  ne  pas  savoir  I’histoire.”  An 
excellent  pamphlet,  then,  this  for  the  Christian  Social  Union  to  promote 
the  study  of  social  questions  amongst  us.  Compilers  of  lists  for  clerical 
libraries  usually  include  a  category  of  “books  to  lend.”  This  is 
emphatically  a  “  book  to  lend.”  There  is  not  much  in  it  which  will 
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be  new  to  any  reader  of  the  Economic  Review,  but  the  author  writes 
vigorously  and  clearly,  and  makes  his  points  tell. 

In  saying  this,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  writer’s  knowledge 
of  commerce  is  considerably  ahead  of  his  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
In  matters  of  theology  he  favours  the  amateur’s  method  of  cutting  the 
knot.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance,  he  makes  for  the  residuum  about 
which  all  are  agreed,  as  if  it  were  the  really  necessary  part  of  Christi¬ 
anity  :  and  says  that  “  if  one  could  only  separate  the  things  they  ”  (the 
Christians)  are  ail  agreed  about  from  those  they  are  quarrelling  over, 
one  might  feel  with  some  confidence  that  these  non-controversial  beliefs 
were  really  the  essentials,  and  that  the  differences  over  all  the  rest  are 
attributable  to  human  error,  and  infirmity,  and  folly  ”  (p.  6).  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  as  the  river  of  Christianity  gets  nearer  to  the  sea, 
certain  answers  to  questions  are  by  common  agreement  formulated,  and 
deposited  on  the  beach  of  solid  fact.  But  apply  his  principles  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  to  the  struggles  over  Gnosticism  or  Arianism, 
or  apply  them  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  far  it 
is  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  controversial  is  the  unimportant. 

Nor  is  this  criticism  so  irrelevant  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  book 
as  it  may  appear.  For  the  author  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  one 
thing  about  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  is  that  “  the  ruling  power 
of  the  universe  is  the  power  of  love,  and  that  the  pathetic  figure  on 
Calvary  hung  there  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  ”  (p.  7).  This,  then,  on 
his  own  showing,  ought  to  be  the  key  to  the  problem — ^given  love,  and 
the  social  problem  should  be  solved.  But  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  the 
book  to  show  how  inadequate  such  an  answer  is.  Love  is  merely 
the  handle  of  the  key ;  it  must  be  provided  with  the  requisite  wards 
if  it  is  to  fit  the  intricacies  of  the  lock.  He  is  never  tired  of  girding 
at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  saying,  “We  must  somehow  put 
a  stop  to  evils  such  as  these,”  and  then  having  no  better  suggestion 
to  offer  than  that  “  the  ultimate  remedy  must  be  in  the  character  of  the 
men  who  are  dealing  with  these  matters.” 

However,  we  may  dismiss  this  inconsistency,  which  is  due  to  the 

sutor  ”  ascending  “  supra  crepidam  ”  into  the  nebulous  regions,  as  they 
seem  to  him,  of  theological  dialectics.  It  is  true  in  social  questions,  as 
much  as  in  international  politics,  that  we  must,  as  Count  von  Biilow 
expressed  it,  “  carry  our  heart  in  our  head.”  It  is  not  enough  to  utter 
general  maxims  about  love  and  brotherhood  ;  we  must  show  how  to 
apply  them.  Benjamin  Constant  compares  general  principles  to  those 
Hindu  idols  in  an  Indian  pagoda  which  their  worshippers  salute  at 
a  distance  without  ever  approaching  close  to  them.  And  the  capitalist 
public  are  very  anxious  to  confine  Christian  preachers  to  the  inculcation 
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of  indisputable  platitudes,  which,  like  guns  of  too  short  a  range,  are 
capable  of  affording  quite  a  pleasurable  titillation  to  those  who  see  that 
they  are  safely  out  of  reach. 

In  his  practical  economics  our  author  follows  Marx  in  his  description 
of  the  evolution  of  capitalism  into  the  trust-system  and  monopoly  (with 
the  advantage  over  Marx  of  prophesying  largely  after  the  event). 
And  he  duly  takes  the  next  step  to  the  colleetive  ownership  of  the 
instruments  of  production.  He  has  one  or  two  good  descriptions,  as, 
for  instance,  of  the  extent  to  which  monopoly  already  reigns,  even  when 
there  appears  to  be  a  number  of  competing  firms,  as  in  Fire  Insurance 
or  the  London  bakery  trade.  He  well  points  out  how  the  very  principle 
of  selfishness  is  rounding  on  itself  by  driving  men  to  recognize  the 
need  of  solidarity  and  co-operation,  and  sees  in  this  evolution  a  striking 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  insistence  of  Christ  on  the  power  of  love. 
There  is  very  little  to  complain  of  here  in  the  writer’s  presentation  of 
his  case.  His  style  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  that  is  perhaps  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  general  reader.  And  it  would  probably  have  been  a 
good  thing,  in  a  book  which  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  to  give  a  few  references  to  stimulate  further  reading.  A  more 
serious  ground  of  complaint  is  his  treatment  of  the  old  fallacy  that 
luxury  is  good  for  trade.  We  may  accept  in  our  own  sense  his  state¬ 
ment  that  modern  economic  science  is  quite  right  when  it  teaches 
that  it  is  not  the  narrow  restriction  of  a  man’s  needs  that  tends  to  the 
good  of  society  as  it  now  exists.”  But  it  does  not  follow  that  “  the 
best  thing  a  man  can  do  for  the  general  welfare,  under  existing  social 
conditions,  is  to  live  in  the  best  house  he  can  afford,  to  furnish  it 
handsomely,  and  to  spend  freely,  and  so,  as  the  popular  phrase  goes, 
‘  make  it  good  for  trade.’  ”  It  is  not  a  question  between  spending  your 
sovereign  and  hiding  it  in  a  stocking.  It  is  a  question  between  spend¬ 
ing  your  sovereign,  for  instance,  in  cigars,  and  spending  it  in  bread 
for  the  hungry.  Each  course  is  equally  good  for  trade,  but  one  ends 
in  smoke  and  the  other  in  human  beings. 

At  another  point  the  writer  seems  to  have  too  slight  a  grasp  of  the 
economic  doctrine  he  is  promulgating.  ”  The  bottom  fact  of  physical 
human  life,”  he  says,  “  is  that  under  the  simplest  of  average  natural 
conditions  a  man’s  labour  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  his  physical 
needs — a  man,  that  is  to  say,  is  always  capable  of  producing  a  profit 
on  his  day’s  work  ”  (p.  137),  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  a  South  Sea 
Islander  can  quite  easily  get  sustenance  for  himself.  But  that  is 
because  he  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  economy  of  nature. 
Double  the  number  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  dividend  of 
food  supply  will  not  necessarily  be  doubled.  Multiply  them  many 
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times,  and  it  will  not  go  round.  “  The  bottom  fact  of  social  life,” 
again,  “  is  that,  if  two  co-operate,  they  can  produce  more  than  they 
could  do  when  working  apart.”  This  is  in  the  spirit  of  Jones’s  objection 
to  Malthus,  that  with  the  growth  of  population,  in  all  well-governed 
and  prosperous  states,  the  command  over  food,  instead  of  diminishing, 
increases.  But  there  are  several  assumptions  which  underlie  Jones’s 
doctrine.  One  is  that  the  growth  of  population  is  accompanied  by 
specialization  of  function  ;  that,  in  fact,  man  becomes  a  member  of  a 
social  organism.  But  the  conception  of  organism  shows  us  at  once 
that  the  number  of  members  is  ideally  limited.  The  limit  may  not  in 
practice  affect  us,  it  may  be  too  remote  to  be  of  consequence.  And 
yet  we  may  see  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  it  in  the  failure  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  to  find  a  function  in  existing  states.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things  we  need  a  second  assumption — that  a  man’s  function  is  variable. 
Even  if  a  man  is  born  a  poet,  he  may  find  some  other  service  which  he 
can  render  a  prosaic  community,  w'hich  would  let  him  starve  as  a  poet. 
No  doubt  this  is  in  practice  roughly  true  also.  But  we  can  imagine 
a  development  of  the  population  so  great  as  to  render  the  utmost 
specialization  necessary,  such  specialization  as  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  is  supposed  to  have  produced  in  the  animal  world.  This  has 
not,  it  is  true,  come  in  sight  as  yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  by  mankind  has  given  them  such  a  vast  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  rest  of  the  creation  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  that  the 
stress  of  competition  between  man  and  man  has  hardly  begun  to  be 
felt,  as  we  suppose  it  must  have  been  felt  to  force  the  animal  world 
into  such  an  immense  variety  of  forms.  But  every  year  brings  us 
nearer  to  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  mistake  to  say  a  priori^ 
as  the  author  does,  “  Every  man  should,  in  some  form  or  another,  have 
the  full  fruit  of  his  own  work.  It  is  obviously  just ;  ”  or  to  argue  that 
the  higher  they  carry  their  organization  .  .  .  the  more  abounding  will 
be  their  wealth.”  This  is  surely  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  Law  of 
Diminishing  Returns.  Two  men  can  get  more  than  twice  as  many 
potatoes  out  of  a  field  that  one  can.  But  two  million  will  certainly 
not  get  two  million  times.  And  the  world  is  a  field  ;  its  resources  are 
not  unlimited. 

These  are,  it  is  true,  purely  theoretical  considerations.  The  writer 
would  probably  smile  at  them.  And  yet  it  is  not  quite  a  case  of  tilting 
at  windmills.  For  a  great  deal  of  impatience  and  feeling  of  grievance  is 
due  to  that  “  It  is  obviously  just.”  Rather  shall  we  say,  “  It  is  obviously 
possible  as  yet,  it  is  obviously  expedient.  Let  us  make  hay  while 
our  sun  shines.  The  night  cometh  when  all  may  be  unable  to  work.” 

Lawrence  Phillips. 
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DIE  WIRTHSCHAFT  IN  VERGANGENHEIT,  GEGEN- 

WART,  UND  ZUKUNFT.  Von  R.  E.  Mat.  [727  pp.  8vo. 

Edelbeim.  Berlin,  1901.] 

This  treatise  is  a  wide  survey  of  the  progress  of  society,  primarily 
in  Grermany,  but  also  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  with 
regard  to  production  and  to  the  producing  classes.  In  the  course  of 
it  the  author  joins  issue  at  several  points  with  the  Marxian  creed.  In 
fact,  with  regard  to  both  the  present  and  the  future  of  labour,  he  takes 
perhaps  an  almost  too  sanguine  view.  To  him  the  theories  of  an  iron 
law  of  wages,  and  of  a  diminishing  return  of  food  supplies,  appear 
to  be  vanquished  in  the  light  of  the  figures  he  quotes,  chiefly  from 
Mulhall,  G.  H.  Wood,  and  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Labour  Department.  These  indicate  that  the  advance  in  the  pay  of 
American  workmen  has  proportionately  outstripped  that  of  the  national 
producing  power  during  the  last  six  decades  of  the  century  just  closed. 
He  considers  that  the  working  classes  have  reaped  their  full  share  of 
the  improvement  in  industrial  processes.  Mechanical  invention  and 
chemical  discovery  have  enhanced  the  productive  power  of  labour  under 
competent  leadership.  With  increased  production,  and  as  a  result  of 
it,  come  cheaper  prices,  higher  wages,  and  an  increased  power  of  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  which  in  turn  stimulate  production. 

The  indispensable  character  of  the  rSle  played  by  competent  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  circle  of  cause  and  efiect  is  much  insisted  upon,  and  not 
too  strongly  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  very  term  “  labour  ” 
stands  for  such  difierent  concepts  in  the  minds  of  the  more  and  the 
less  educated.  He  holds  that  Adam  Smith’s  definition  of  labour  as 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  value  is  erroneous  in  itself,  and  is  also 
responsible  for  much  of  the  most  mischievous  error  in  recent  social 
theories.  He  censures  workmen  for  their  want  of  perception  of  the 
radical  importance  of  good  management  as  the  real  creator  of  the 
“  mehrwerth  ”  or  plus-value,  and  points  out  how  seriously  their  narrow 
prejudices  on  this  point  afiect  the  success  of  their  own  co-operative 
enterprises  in  the  realm  of  production.  He  attributes  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  British  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Society  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  exclusively 
productive  because  they  are  really  subsidiary  to  the  retail  societies. 
Thus  they  escape  the  difficulty  which  confronts  other  producers,  that 
of  securing  a  market  for  their  wares  in  the  face  of  ever-intensify¬ 
ing  competition.  The  cabinet-making  branch  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  has  had  to  compete  against  garret-masters  and  sub-con¬ 
tractors.  Consequently,  this  department  has  been  carried  on  at  a  loss, 
which  has  been  somewhat  lessened  since  the  Society  changed  their 
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manager,  an  incident  to  which  our  author  triomphantly  points  as  an 
indication  of  the  real  source  of  the  plus-value.  He  adds,  with  truth, 
that  the  workman’s  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  good  management 
is  connected  with  his  under-estimate  of  the  necessity  of  subordination. 
Some  credit  must,  at  any  rate,  be  given  to  co-operators  for  devising 
a  method  of  simplifying  the  relation  of  production  to  distribution  and 
consumption  which  diminishes  somewhat  the  necessity  for  highly- 
skilled  management. 

Another  good  service  Herr  May  renders  is  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  distinction,  which  runs  through  all  forms  of  skilled  labour,  between 
performing  to  perfection  a  constantly  repeated  chain  of  operations, 
and  deciding  upon  and  executing  operations  under  ever  -  changing 
conditions.  He  has,  however,  no  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  deal  with  the  unemployed.  In  his  chapter  on  “  Trade 
Unions,”  he  hints  at  the  possible  creation  of  a  gigantic  international 
trust  in  labour  ;  and  some  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  book 
occur  in  the  chapter  on  economic  changes  (“  Die  Structurveranderung 
der  Wirthschaft”).  In  this  category  he  places  the  tendency  to  con¬ 
centration  and  consolidation  of  Undertakings,  and  the  advent  of  women 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  He  points  out  how  often  the 
most  successful,  and  sometimes  the  least  successful,  of  our  present 
huge  undertakings,  have  been, the  work  of  one  man.  If  the  ruling 
genius  of  the  White  Star  Line  was  Mr.  Ismay,  that  of  its  formidable 
competitor  the  Hamburg- American  Line  is  Herr  Ballin,  and  so  on. 
But  what,  asks  Herr  May,  will  be  the  future  of  these  giant  companies 
and  trusts  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  services  of  their  creators  ?  He  thinks  that  nepotism,  of  which  he 
sees  some  signs,  may  constitute  the  argillaceous  ingredient  in  the  partly 
iron  feet  of  these  colossi ;  and  that,  when  the  tide  of  prosperity  has 
turned,  the  State  will  then  find  its  opportunity  to  step  in  and  reassert 
the  claims  of  the  general  public.  It  will  have  the  last  word,  and  that 
may  be  a  long  one.  He  quotes  the  example  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  threatened  to  close  certain  sugar  factories  for  having 
raised  the  price  of  sugar.  But  he  points  out  that  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  are  neither  essential  to,  nor  ensure,  changes  in  social 
or  economical  conditions,  and  that  the  only  interest  on  whose  behalf 
State  interference  in  economical  questions  is  justifiable  is  that  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Like  most  continental  economists  who  touch  on  the  subject  of  land 
tenure,.  Herr  May  has  some  strictures  to  make  on  the  excessive  con¬ 
centration  of  land  in  a  few  hands  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  and 
on. the  injustice  done  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Scottish 
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Highlands  and  of  Ireland  by  the  snbstitation  of  fhe  Anglo-Norman 
fendal  system  for  the  indigenous  customs  of  the  Celtic  clans.  If, 
however,  the  clansmen  have  suffered  from  the  use  which  their  chiefs 
have  made  of  their  powers  as  landowners,  in  substituting  sheep  farms 
and  deer  forests  for  the  petite  agriculture  previously  carried  on,  and 
if  the  English  yeomen  and  peasant  classes  suffered  during  the  century 
preceding  1850  from  the  Inclosure  Acts,  they  bad  companions  in 
misfortune  among  the  corresponding  populations  of  Prussia  and  the 
Baltic  shore.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  the  “  ritter,”  the 
squirearchy,  began  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  *‘bauer,’’  or 
yeomen.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  Seven 
Years*  War  of  the  following  century,  rendered  vast  numbers  of  peasant- 
holdings  vacant,  which  were  promptly  annexed  by  the  landed  gentry. 
The  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  saw  the  introduction  of  reforms  by 
Stein.  But  even  these  were  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  peasantry, 
who  obtained  the  emancipation  of  a  portion  of  their  holdings  from 
feudal  services  at  the  cost  of  the  surrender  of  the  remainder  to  their 
lords  as  compensation.  Next  came  the  **  Gemeinheitstheilungsordnung,** 
or  decree  for  the  partition  of  communal  lands.  Its  consequences  for 
the  small  peasantry  have  been  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Inclosure 
Acts  in  depriving  them  of  rights  of  common,  although  they  received 
some  scanty  compensation.  The  state  of  villeinage  (“leibeigen- 
schaft**)  not  only  lasted  longer  than  in  England,  but  in  Mecklenburg 
and  elsewhere  along  the  Baltic  it  approximated  more  nearly  to  that 
of  slavery,  and  appears  to  be  by  no  means  extinct  in  this  twentieth 
century.  The  serf  (“  leibeigene  *’)  can  neither  inherit  nor  acquire 
any  moveable  property,  and  can  be  sold  apart  from  the  soil  (“  Kann 
ohne  die  Scholle  verkauft  werden  **).  In  1895,  says  Herr  May, 
Prussia  had  three  million  landowners  ;  but  nearly  a  third  of  the  soil 
was  in  the  hands  of  six  per  cent,  of  them. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  get-up  of  this  volume. 
Not  only  is  the  type  Roman,  but  it  is  well  spaced  out ;  and  what  an 
advantage  this  is  only  those  can  fully  estimate  who  have  to  appropriate, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  main  drift  of  passages  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  especially  in  such  a  tongue  as  German.  At  the  same  time, 
typographical  errors  are  not  wanting.  For  instance,  at  page  33 
certain  figures  relating  to  marriages  and  to  indoor  relief  are  given  as 
per  thousand  of  the  population,  whereas  on  the  preceding  page  they 
are  quoted,  the  first  as  per  five  thousand,  the  second  as  per  ten 
thousand  of  the  population.  A  serious  defect  this,  in  a  volume 
teeming  with  tables  and  diagrams. 


C.  H.  d*£.  Leppington. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  WOMAN:  A  Guide  for  the 
Investment,  Preservation,  and  Accumulation  of  Property ;  con¬ 
taining  full  Explanations  and  Illustrations  of  all  Necessary 
Methods  of  Business.  By  John  Howard  Cromwell,  Ph.B., 
LL.B.  [428  pp.  8vo.  Putnam.  New  York,  1900.] 

Owing,  I  confess,  to  neglecting  to  read  the  full  title  of  this  work, 

I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  in  its  contents.  The  unbusiness 
American  woman  we  on  this  side  know  a  little  and  like  much,  but 
at  any  rate  in  literary  circles  we  do  not  see  the  American  business 
woman.  I  expected  therefore  to  be  introduced  to  a  new  type,  and 
almost  looked  for  a  frontispiece.  But  alas  1  the  purpose  of  the  book 
is  correctly  indicated  in  the  lengthy  gloss  of  its  title,  and  no  picture 
of  the  American  business  woman  is  forthcoming.  Her  presence  in  the 
background  is  only  suggested  every  now  and  then  by  the  startling 
“she"  and  “her"  which  take  the  place  of  the  masculine  pronouns 
which  are  often  taken  to  cover  both  sexes.  The  little  differences 
1)Ctween  British  and  American  methods  of  business  make  it  difficult 
for  the  British  reader  to  judge  whether  the  explanations  of  what  are 
certainly  mysteries  to  most  women  are  sufficiently  elementary.  I 
doubt  whether  any  lawyer  can  fathom  the  smiling  sea  of  ignorance 
which  covers  the  female  mind.  Probably  the  best  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  would  be  to  induce  some  innocent  and  confiding  girl  to  put  on 
paper  her  unsophisticated  ideas  of  the  nature  of  a  bank,  a  cheque,  an 
investment,  and  so  on,  and  then  correct  the  result. 

Incidentally  the  book  presents  considerable  interest  to  the  British 
reader,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  advice  as  to  investments  is  often 
(quite  properly)  so  different  from  what  it  would  be  in  England.  For 
example,  the  American  woman  is  told  that  stocks  and  shares  of  com¬ 
panies  “  ought  perhaps  not  even  to  be  included  in  the  lists  of  possible 
investments."  They  are  far  too  unsafe.  “  Indeed,  what  is  commonly 
called  investing  in  stocks,  is,  according  to  all  the  proper  rules  for  the 
safe  guidance  of  investors,  merely  a  speculation,  in  which  the  specu¬ 
lator  appears  to  be  helpless  in  the  hands  of  manipulators."  The 
British  maiden  lady  of  independent  means  would  be  somewhat 
astonished  to  hear  such  language  used  as  to  her  precious  L.  &  N. 
VV.  R.,  or  Bank  of  England,  or  West  Middlesex  Water  stock. 
Mortgages,  which  are  not  much  recommended  to  spinsters  in  this 
country,  except  by  lawyers  anxious  to  negotiate  them,  are  the  author’s 
favourite  form  of  investment. 

Like  other  writers  he  has  struggled  to  distinguish  between  invest¬ 
ment  and  speculation  without  much  success.  His  etymological  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “  invest "  strikes  me  as  fanciful.  He  says  it  “  primarily 
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means  to  clothe  in  or  with,  to  cover  with,  hence  to  protect  with  ;  it 
carries  with  it  the  ideas  of  security,  comfort,  and  permanence,  for  our 
clothing  protects  us  against  the  weather,  and  affords  us  comfort  during 
our  entire  lives.”  Few  of  us  find  our  clothing  so  durable  as  that,  and 
surely  the  real  reason  why  money  or  capital  is  said  to  be  “  invested  ” 
is  simply  that  it  has  metaphorically  taken  on  a  particular  form.  When 
you  invest  £1000  in  a  house,  you  think  of  the  £1000  having  somehow 
transformed  itself  (so  far  as  you  are  concerned)  into  a  house.  “  To 
speculate,”  continues  the  author,  “  signifies  to  spy  out,  to  search  for, 
to  explore  the  unknown,  hence  to  experiment.”  He  does  not  express 
himself  definitely,  but  it  may  be  gathered  that  his  view  is,  that  invest* 
ment  is  safe  speculation,  and  speculation  risky  investment.  I  should 
say,  rather,  that  a  person  speculates  when  he  puts  money  into  or  upon 
something  upon  the  chance  that  the  present  market  valuation  is  wrong. 
Of  course  he  usually  believes  that  he  has  information  which  makes  it, 
not  a  chance,  but  a  dead  certainty,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
belief  is  justified  (if  any)  he  ceases  to  be  a  speculator.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  betting  and  gambling.  If  I  play  for  high  stakes  with 
a  card  up  my  sleeve,  I  may  be  a  sharper,  but  I  am  not  a  gambler  ;  and 
if  I  laid  100  to  1  against  a  horse  when  I  kuew  that  horse  to  have 
broken  his  leg,  I  should  not  consider  the  transaction  to  partake  of  the 
ordinary  character  of  betting. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  SWITZERLAND.  By  John  Martin  Vin¬ 
cent,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  [370  pp.  Crown  8vo.  os.  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1900.] 

Constitutional  lawyers  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  federation 
as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  psychological  condition  of  the  popular  mind, 
regarded  as  an  arena  in  which  two  opposing  desires  are  struggling 
for  mastery ;  and  the  most  perfect  federation  would  seem  to  be  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium  between  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces.  In  Switzerland,  however,  we  have  an  example  of  a  highly 
successful  federation  in  which  the  latter  force  is  strongly  predominant : 
individualism  is  the  motive  power  iu  the  constitution  ;  and  there  is  no 
general  desire  for  unity,  except  with  a  view  to  attaining  more  com¬ 
plete  “  and  almost  insulated  independence.”  This  appears  in  every 
part  of  the  constitution  as  it  is  now,  and  all  through  its  history.  And 
Professor  Vincent,  in  this  admirable  outline,  most  clearly  brings  out 
this  point.  “  By  confederation,”  he  says,  “  this  people  became 
strong,  but,  after  all,  the  motive  of  union,  the  mainspring  of  political 
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combination,  was  desire  for  local  independence.’*  Again,  **  During  that 
long  period  (of  five  centuries)  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  political 
strife  was  local  independence.”  “  The  old  instinct  of  sectionalism 
has  been  hard  to  lay  aside."  **  Power  was  in  all  directions  dealt  out 
sparingly  to  the  central  government,  but  especially  in  the  management 
of  the  army.”  And  Professor  Vincent  declares  that  the  reason  why 
tlie  confederation  calls  upon  the  cantons  for  direct  contributions, 
instead  of  taxing  the  individuals,  is  that  such  a  direct  taxation  of 
individuals  by  the  central  government  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens. 

Since  1848  this  tendency  has  been  less  to  the  fore.  The  nation* 
alization  of  railways  (to  take  place  in  the  next  two  years),  the 
monopoly  in  distilling  the  better  kinds  of  spirits,  and  in  the  postal 
and  telegraph  services,  and  the  government  inspection  and  regulation 
of  factories,  have  rather  led  people  to  underestimate  the  strength  of 
this  most  important  characteristic  in  the  Swiss  people  and  constitution. 
And,  in  view  of  our  Australian  experiment,  this  brief  and  systematic 
account  of  the  machinery  and  working  of  government  in  a  typical 
federation  will  be  most  opportune  for  the  English  public.  The  points 
of  similarity  and  of  divergence  are,  of  course,  many.  The  peculiar 
international  position  of  Switzerland,  by  which  she  is  released  from 
the  principle  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  makes  the  drawing  of  a 
parallel  with  our  dependency  quite  legitimate.  At  the  same  time, 
though  the  population  of  these  countries  is  fairly  equal  in  size,  their 
history  and  racial  characteristics  differ  widely.  While,  therefore,  it  will 
be  unsafe  to  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other,  a  comparison  between 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  an  outline  written  for 
American  readers.  But  though  its  purpose  is  to  point  the  contrast 
between  the  Swiss  and  the  American  methods  of  solving  national  and 
social  problems,  an  Englishman  also  may  be  able  to  draw  instructive 
comparisons  with  Australia.  The  professor  begins  with  a  concise  and 
clear  account  of  the  historical  growth  of  the  confederation,  and  then 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  cantonal  and  the  federal  governments,  in 
each  case  viewing  each  fact  in  the  light  of  its  past  history,  and  thus 
giving  a  full  and  clear  idea  of  its  nature  and  importance.  The  book 
is  so  carefully  arranged,  and  so  thoroughly  practical,  that  any  one 
coming  for  the  first  time  to  the  subject  can  hardly  avoid  being  struck 
with  admiration  for  the  Swiss  constitution.  It  possesses,  indeed, 
certain  features  which  should  excite  the  envy  of  English  reformers — 
such  as,  for  instance,  proportional  representation,  graduated  taxation, 
the  purity  of  public  life,  the  citizen  army,  religious  toleration,  and  the 
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peaceful  assimilation  of  three  different  nationalities.  The  author  does 
not  often  express  his  personal  opinions,  and  when  he  does  so  it  is  for 
the  most  part  in  order  to  emphasize  a  comparison.  Upon  one  con¬ 
stitutional  point,  however,  he  has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion 
from  that  of  most  Englishmen.  We  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  dangerous  to  entrust  the  ultimate  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  to  an  elected  federal  assembly  instead  of  to  the  judiciary, 
as  in  the  United  States  and  England  ;  but  in  a  country  where 
democracy  is  ubiquitous,  and  where  rotation  of  office  is  usual,  there 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  much  advantage  in  placing  this  interpretation 
in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  and  elected  federal  judiciary. 

Professor  Vincent  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Swiss  not  to  have  drafted  a  body  of  fundamental  and  unchange¬ 
able  laws,  to  be  set  apart  as  constitutional,  in  contrast  with  ephemeral 
statute  law.  But  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as  the  repeated  failure 
pf  such  attempts  to  stereotype  laws  both  in  the  ancient  world  and  in 
France  since  1789,  seem  to  point  the  other  way.  The  Swiss  con¬ 
stitution  is  admirably  framed  to  express  at  once  the  popular  will  :  if 
this  will  is  bad,  it  will  have  immediate  bad  results,  and  vice  vertd. 
If  the  Swiss  or  any  other  nation  become  suicidal,  the  ceremony  of 
suicide  can  make  very  little  difference.  The  Swiss,  however,  carried 
their  view  of  this  matter  to  an  extreme  when  they  added  Article  25 
bis  to  the  constitution,  which  has  regard  to  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
as  also  when  they  ruled  that  the  Cabinet  or  Federal  Council  should 
decide  questions  about  burial-places  and  church-bell  ringing. 

The  book  contains  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Constitutions  of 
1291  and  1874 ;  an  instructive  statistical  appendix  on  progressive 
taxation ;  tables  showing  the  area,  population,  expenditure,  and 
legislative  powers  of  the  cantons ;  and  a  short  appendix,  giving 
selected  references  to  the  literature  of  Swiss  constitutional  history 
(only  a  dozen  of  these  are  written  in  English).  There  is  a  map  at 
the  beginning,  which  would  be  better  if  it  gave  fewer  names,  and  an 
adequate  index  at  the  end. 

W.  H.  Young. 

DIE  GESELLSCHAFTLICHE  UND  WIRTHSCHAFTLICHE 
ENTWICKELUNG  IN  JAPAN.  By  Tokczo  Fukuda. 

[190  pp,  8vo.  4  marks.  Cotta.  Stuttgart,  1900.] 

The  author  of  this  short  history  of  the  government  of  Japan  is 
a  doctor  of  political  economy  at  Tokio.  Sparing  his  readers  all 
prefatory  remarks,  he  plunges  at  once  into  his  subject  by  informing  us 
that  the  era  of  written  history  in  Japan  begins  with  the  composition  of 
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books  of  annals  and  a  collection  of  proverbs,  produced  between  the  years 
712  and  808  of  our  era.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Japanese 
themselves,  and  of  their  predecessors  the  Ainos,  the  autochthonous 
inhabitants  of  Japan  were  a  race  of  dwarfs,  now  extinct.  The  Ainos, 
who  overcame  the  dwarf  aborigines,  and  who  have  been  supposed  to 
be  of  Aryan  origin,  were  in  their  turn  subjected,  though  not  extermi¬ 
nated,  by  the  incoming  Yamatos,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Japanese. 
Whence  the  conquering  race  came  is  unknown ;  Japanese  tradition  finds 
them  already  in  their  present  home,  but  migrating  from  the  west  to  the 
north-eastern  coast,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chieftain  Kamu-Yamato- 
Jware-Biko-no-Mikoto,  who  eventually  became  the  first  emperor  of 
Japan.  He  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  B.C.  660.  The  author 
thinks  that  a  bronze  age  and  a  nomad  stage  are  alike  unknown  in  the 
rise  of  the  Japanese  ;  but  that  they  were  great  fishermen,  and  that 
for  several  centuries  after  Kamu’s  reign  they  were  engaged  in  inces¬ 
sant  war  with  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Rice  was  cultivated  from  the 
remotest  times.  A  clan  or  tribal  system  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Uji  rigime.  The  Mikados  themselves  were 
originally  but  the  chiefs  of  the  dominant  clan,  combining  the  functions 
of  high-priest  and  ruler. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  intercourse  with  China  began 
to  introduce  a  fresh  current  of  ideas,  and  Japan  entered  upon  a 
process  of  development  much  slower,  but  hardly  less  critical,  than 
that  of  the  last  half-century.  Hitherto  her  religion  had  been  a  simple 
tribal  worship  of  the  ancestors  of  the  clan.  Now  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism  became  known,  and  met  with  acceptance  from  the  more 
prominent  and  intelligent  Japanese.  The  new  doctrine,  with  its 
recognition  of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities,  struck  at  the 
power  both  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  and  of  the  Mikado  himself,  because 
that  power  rested  in  part  on  their  position  as  priests  of  the  ancestral 
cult.  A  conflict  over  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  gave  Prince 
0-Ama,  the  successful  claimant,  the  opportunity  to  crush  all  chiefs 
who  might  become  dangerous  as  rivals  of  the  imperial  power.  He 
seems  to  have  inaugurated,  about  a.d.  672,  an  era  of  absolutism 
combined  with  an  advance  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  and  the 
surviving  chieftains  became  his  satraps  or  pro-consuls.  The  process 
recalls  the  substitution  of  absolutism  for  feudalism  in  Europe.  But 
in  Japan  a  kind  of  feudalism  was  not  the  predecessor,  but  the 
successor  of  absolutism,  and  it  endured  from  the  tenth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Fukuda  considers  that  its  decline 
then  set  in,  though  he  admits  that  it  was  not  abolished  until  1867, 
and  that  other  Japanese  writers  have  treated  the  last  two  centuries 
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as  the  most  flourishing  of  its  existence.  He  attaches  great  weight  to 
the  laws  introduced  by  the  great  statesman  lyeyasw,  created  Shogun 
iu  1603,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  amounting  to  a  new  constitution, 
lasting  until  it  collapsed  in  1867  beneath  the  shock  of  Western 
intercourse. 

Dr.  Fukuda's  close  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  modes  of 
government  of  the  countries  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  impartial  and 
critical  spirit  in  which  he  regards  those  of  bis  own  nation,  lend 
especial  interest  to  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
state  of  the  Japan  of  to-day.  He  deems  the  metamorphosis  to  be 
less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  It  is  greatest  in  commerce  and 
industry,  and  least  in  social  life,  though  even  the  trading  classes  have 
advanced  but  little,  and  improvements  are  dictated  from  above.  The 
individual  is  still  subordinate  to  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
the  family  relation  is  still  patriarchal  in  its  character,  and  inheritance 
by  primogeniture  continues.  The  traditionary  veneration  for  ancestors 
is  weakened  indeed,  but  still  forms  the  moral  basis  for  all  thoughtful 
Japanese.  For  the  rest,  ‘‘  Buddhism  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  circles 
influenced  by  Western  thought.  Confucianism  has  proved  itself  un-  • 

suited  to  a  life  of  progress  aud  activity,  though  it  is  treated  so  far 
with  consideratiou  as  fostering  a  respect  for  constituted  authority. 

In  spite  of  the  impetus  it  gained  at  the  Restoration,  Christianity  now 
makes  no  progress.  One  may  almost  say  that  the  Japanese  of  to-day 
have  no  religion.'’ 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lbppington. 


THE  CASE  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 


Socialism  may  be  held  to  take  two  main  forms,  not  in¬ 
capable  indeed  of  combination  in  varying  ratios,  but  also 
maintained  in  separation.  The  first  is  the  presentment  of  an 
ideal  of  temper  and  attitude  towards  life  within  the  human 
fellowship.  The  second  is  a  system  of  economic  policy.  The 
first  is  fine  poetry.  While  inspired  by  the  co-operative  idea, 
it  can  be  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  institutions  which  arc 
themselves  the  outcome  of  the  competitive  idea.  It  is  potent 
in  suggestion,  and  often  infuses  an  enthusiasm  not  ineffective 
in  reform.  Its  weakness  is  a  tendency  to  fritter  itself  away  in 
sentiment.  It  assuredly  has  no  constructive  political  theory. 
The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  haste  to  translate  ideals 
into  working  precepts.  It  needs  some  show  of  prosaic  logic 
wherewith  to  formulate  its  position  in  relation  to  existing 
institutions ;  in  particular,  to  that  of  private  property.  Is  it  to 
declare  for  collectivism,  or  for  something  less  uncompromising, 
and  in  what  shape  ? 

There  is  a  like  cleavage  in  what  we  know  as  individualism. 

It  covers  types  ranging  from  sheer  egotism,  dumb,  cynical,  and  /» 
in  possession,  to  something  hardly  distinguishable  in  anything 
but  its  hopes  from  Fabian  socialism.  To  this  latter  form  of 
individualism  the  idea  of  competition  is  still  fundamental,  but 
mitigated  in  fact  by  the  sense  of  solidarity  among  men  as 
fellow-workers.  In  the  interests  of  individualists  of  this  order 
the  case  for  private  property  needs  to  be  defined  in  order 
to  discriminate  their  position  from  that  of  the  extremist 
against  whom  the  shafts  of  the  logic  of  militant  socialism  seem 
to  take  effect.  The  irreconcilable,  too,  must  formulate  some 
answer  to  the  writ  of  ejectment,  and  must  endeavour  to  show 
VoL.  XI.— No.  3.  u 
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that  his  brother  individualists  diflfer  from  him  only  in  degree. 
Is  the  plain  man’s  individualism  to  declare  for  an  absolutist 
doctrine  of  private  property,  or  for  some  qualified  formula  with 
regard  to  it,  and  in  what  form  ? 

We  may  take  private  property  to  mean  a  possession  by  the 
individual,  in  some  sort  generally  recognized  as  against  all 
comers,  of  some  portion  of  the  appropriable  and  transferable 
conditions  of  human  life  and  welfare.  There  appear  to  be  three 
questions  which  can  be  distinguished.  Must  we  accept  the 
principle  of  private  property,  and  why  ?  If  so,  are  we  to  impose 
limits  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  property  permitted  to 
the  private  owner,  and,  if  the  answer  be  aflSrmative,  on  what 
grounds  ?  Finally,  if  principle  and  limits  be  accepted,  can  we 
working  within  them,  affirm  anything  as  to  the  individual’s 
right  to  some  particular  bit  of  property?  Here  it  is  not,  of 
course,  the  juristic  question  as  to  title  that  is  at  issue ;  but,  for 
example,  the  validity  of  reasons  for  ousting  in  the  public  interest 
an  individual  whose  claims  to  compensation  we  assess  on  other 
considerations  than  his  feeling  in  the  matter.  Our  question  is 
the  first,  with  such  light  as  the  answer  throws  upon  lines  of 
solution  for  the  other  two. 

The  defence  of  private  property  is  in  general  an  afterthought, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  plain  man’s  pleas  may  at  once 
be  ruled  out.  They  tend  to  accept  private  property  as  a  fact, 
and,  working  within  the  range  of  it  as  a  given  institution,  to 
allege,  as  grounds  for  it,  considerations  which,  granted  the 
principle,  would  be  valid  for  the  establishment  of  a  title  to 
some  particular  piece  of  property.  Of  this  kind  are  the  appeals 
to  prescription  and  to  first  known  occupancy.  They  answer  the 
juristic  question  within  an  individualistic  state.  They  are 
irrelevant  as  against  collectivism. 

Upon  grounds  partly  analogous  it  is  probable  that  we  must 
set  on  one  side  the  very  common  appeal  to  origins,  whether 
historical  as  based  directly  on  records,  or  belonging  to  prehistory 
as  reconstructed  from  anthropological  data.  If  private  property 
is  not  an  historical  category,  the  historical  reference  is  clearly 
irrelevant.  If  it  be  an  historical  category,  then  obviously  it 
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needs  to  justify  itself  as  valid  here  and  now.  Equally  the 
laboured  argument  of  some  socialist  writers,  from  a  constructively 
inferred  universality  of  familial  or  communal  property  prior  to 
individual,  may  prove  that  private  property  is  an  historical 
category,  but  demonstrates  nothing  as  to  its  present  validity. 
It  may,  however,  suggest  that  the  disappearance  of  certain 
forms  of  group-ownership  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
present  social  utility  of  private  as  opposed  to  common  property. 

More  tempting  to  both  parties  to  the  discussion  is  a  labour- 
theory  of  origin,  with  a  suggestion  of  past  and  probable  present 
validity.  What  a  man  has  produced  by  his  own  efforts  and 
abstinences  may  surely  be  accounted  his,  if  anything  may  be 
so.  The  turning  of  Ricardo’s  labour-theory  of  value  against 
those  who  propounded  it  as  the  title-deed  of  individualism,  and 
the  development  by  Marx  and  others  of  the  case  for  present  and 
living  against  past  and  dead  labour,  have  led  to  an  exaggerated 
antinomy  starting  from  this  premise.  The  appeal  to  the  industry 
and  ability  of  a  man’s  ancestry  is  too  often  an  appeal  to  the 
unknown.  Sometimes  history  throws  an  awkward  light  on 
the  services  and  saving  appealed  to.  The  contention  that  the 
fathers  of  the  opponent  would  with  opportunity  have  done 
the  same,  if  effective  as  retort,  is  faulty  as  logic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  antithesis  as  handled  by  the  socialist  is  impelled  to 
assert  the  sterility  of  capital,  and  its  growth  through  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  that  alone.  It  debouches  in  the  formula  of  the 
labourer’s  right  to  the  whole  product  of  labour.  This  denies 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  in  production,  and  refuses  any 
rights  to  the  impotent  poor.  In  the  alternative  it  is  open  to 
Bohm-Bawerk’s  answer  to  Rodbertus,  to  the  effect  that  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  labourer  has  already  the  whole  product  of 
hia  labour.  Further,  it  is  from  socialist  writers  themselves  that 
we  get  an  insistence  on  the  impossibility  of  determining  precisely 
what  is  the  product  of  the  individual’s  labour,  how  much  this 
present  work  of  his  toil  owes  to  the  ideas  of  dead  inventors,  to  his 
social  environment  working  to  his  hand,  and  the  like.  Demand 
will  not  settle  it,  unless  as  the  exponent  of  social  service. 
Finally,  if  the  return  to  the  individual’s  efficiency  be  very  great 
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(unless  to  consume  it  immediately  is  of  itself  a  merit),  not  to 
leave  it  in  his  hands  is  to  repudiate  the  labour-theory,  while 
to  leave  it  in  his  hands  is  individualism,  though  not  necessarily 
an  individualism  that  recognizes  interest,  and  the  consequent 
possibility  of  revenue  without  labour. 

There  remains  the  conviction  that  in  some  modified  form 
a  labour-theory  must  have  elements  of  truth.  It  cannot  be  a 
mere  theory  of  origins.  Perhaps  efficiency  and  social  service 
may  yet  find  a  place  in  a  more  adequate  formula.  The  absti¬ 
nence-theory  of  capital,  however,  propounded  by  Senior,  and 
the  labour-theory  of  value  advocated  by  Marx,  have,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  preached,  happily  gone  to  their  own 
place.  So  far,  then,  the  labour-theory  of  property  has  proved 
double-edged  and  indecisive.  Double-edged,  too,  and  indecisive 
is  a  line  of  argument  which  has  the  perhaps  doubtful  advantage 
of  possessing  a  philosophic  ring  about  it  A  certain  amount  of 
private  property  is  necessary  in  order  to  express  one’s  person¬ 
ality.  A  definite  minimum  of  economic  goods  is  needed  at  my 
free  disposal  in  order  to  my  adequate  extemalization  of  myself. 
This  doctrine,  if  allowed,  obviously  at  once  proves  the  case  for 
private  property  and  the  limitation  of  it,  unless  collectivism 
can  show  that  it  satisfies  it  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  individualism 
does  in  the  letter. 

My  personality,  it  is  held,  is  only  expressible  with  so  much 
freely  disposable  possession.  But  then,  equally,  every  one  else 
requires  similar  trappings  to  character.  It  might  seem  that  we 
hereby  secure,  besides  a  pronouncement  for  private  ownership, 
a  determination  of  maximum  and  minimum,  but  the  appearance 
is  perhaps  illusory.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  clear  that  the 
amount  of  a  man’s  property  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
maximum  efficiency  and  capacity  for  social  service.  As  his 
property  increases,  there  is  undoubtedly  beyond  a  definite  point 
a  diminishing  return  of  efficiency  proportionately  to  the  increase 
of  means  and  conditions.  But  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  determination  of  the  point  at  which  gross  efficiency 
ceases  to  be  augmented.  It  might,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
allege  such  a  point  practically,  as  in  agriculture. we  might  safely 
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defy  a  man  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  quarters  to  the  acre 
in  excess  of  his  normal  cropping. 

The  question  of  the  maximum  would  be  solved  in  practice 
otherwise.  The  conditions  of  self-realization  for  the  least  fit 
would  show  a  physical  and  a  moral  minimum  definable  within 
limits.  To  satisfy  these  minima  would  apparently  require 
abatements  from  the  absolute  maxima  of  the  most  fit.  We 
should  then  require,  to  determine  our  distribution,  a  calculus 
of  concrete  conditions  of  welfare  like  that  advocated  in  the 
political  theory  of  utilitarianism,  or  like  the  calculus  of  price 
as  expressive  of  demand,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  gap  between 
demand  and  social  utility. 

The  necessary  but  only  roughly  applicable  calculus  would 
work  out  differently  according  as  equality  of  social  chances  and, 
after  that,  the  competitive  struggle  with  recompense  propor¬ 
tioned  to  efficiency  in  social  service  was  laid  down  as  the 
principle  to  be  aimed  at,  or  an  equalization  of  conditions  in 
order  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  inefficient  and  unlucky,  who 
in  the  order  of  natural  liberty  would  be  weeded  out  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Lassalle’s  socialism  has  behind  it  the 
same  formula  of  self-realization,  which  nowadays  tends  to  be 
set  up  with  the  support  of  Benthamite  machinery  to  enable 
philosophic  radicalism  to  undersell  collectivism. 

Self-realization  as  a  formula  transferred  from  ethics  to  eco¬ 
nomics  can  only  be  valid  in  its  new  field  if  it  mean  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  social  and  economic  self.  This  self  has  no  meaning 
unless  it  can  be  brought  to  concrete  determination  by  a  calculus, 
not  of  feeling,  but  of  measurable  action.  If  the  calculus  bears 
a  constant  relation  to  the  demand-schedule  as  it  actually  is,  the 
result  is  a  recognition  of  the  struggle  as  fundamental,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  affirmation  of  individualism.  If  it  is  a  calculus  of  social 
utility  in  some  sense  divorced  from  the  demand-schedule,  it  may 
conceivably  condemn  competition  in  all  its  forms,  and  make 
for  collectivism  as  the  path  of  obvious  escape  from  cut-throat 
egotism.  But  what  if  we  have  both  to  recognize  the  struggle 
as  fundamental,  and  to  use  as  a  determinant  formula  some 
conception  of  social  utility  not  identical  with  dememd  ? 
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The  trump-card  of  the  individualist  seems  to  be  that  formula 
which  the  labour-formula  and  the  formula  of  self-realization 
tended  to  break  down,  viz.  efficiency  in  relation  to  social  service. 

It  is  because  differential  efficiency  can,  if  it  will,  secure  a  rent 
of  ability  and  opportunity,  that  the  case  for  private  property 
stands.  Differential  or  relative  efficiency  means  greater  capa¬ 
city  for  social  service,  and  in  general,  i.e.  either  in  most  instances 
or  on  the  whole,  greater  actual  social  service.  If  differential 
ability  does  the  work  and  dememds  the  reward,  it  must  be  paid. 
The  wealth  of  society  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  produced  by  the 
few.  The  conditions  of  their  maximum  efficiency  they  can  have 
if  they  will,  and  it  were  best  that  they  should  have  them.  As 
to  any  surplus  which  they  can  secure  if  they  will,  beyond  the 
conditions  of  their  maximum  efficiency  roughly  assessed,  this 
can  be  lessened  only  by  increasing  entrepreneur  ability  of  lower 
grades  by  an  intelligently  organized  technical  education  and 
what  not,  with  a  resultant  probable  increase  in  the  number  of 
great  captains  of  industry.  These  might  indulge  in  internecine 
rivalry,  but  if  not,  their  lessened  scarcity  would  decrease  the 
amount  securable  by  each  as  his  reward  for  relative  superiority. 
If  we  can  pay  the  great  entrepreneur  his  surplus  beyond  the 
means  of  maximum  efficiency  in  honours  or  power  instead  of 
in  the  idleness  of  his  descendants  for  ever,  so  much  the  better. 
But  paid  he  must  be. 

The  great  entrepreneur,  like  the  great  general,  is  cheap  at  his 
own  price.  His  social  service  rests  on  his  relative  efficienc3% 
Relative  efficiency  appears  not  to  be  producible,  at  present  at 
least,  apart  from  the  competitive  struggle.  If  we  grant  this, 
the  present  validity  of  private  property  seems  proven. 

It  may  be  that  the  tendency  of  the  bom  entrepreneur  to  take 
to  sterile  and  predatory  finance  is  leading  to  our  payment  of  his 
own  price  for  social  disservice.  His  egotism  may  necessitate  the 
imposition  of  more  and  more  limitations  upon  private  property. 
Ultra-individualism  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  great 
captains  in  industry  might  even  lead  to  the  passing  of  the 
historical  category  of  private  ownership.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  captains  of  industry  might  conceivably  arise  who,  while 
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consulting  for  the  best  interests  of  labour  and  taking  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  own  maximum  eflSciency,  should  devote  their 
surplus  to  the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  dead  enterprise  upon 
living  workers.  Any  renunciation,  however,  must  be  voluntary, 
by  a  spiritualization  of  ambitions,  not  by  an  equalization  of 
goods  or  perhaps  even  of  opportunities. 

That  private  property  is  an  historical  category,  which  perhaps 
had  no  existence  in  the  primitive  world,  and  which  may  cease 
to  exist,  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  argument. 
It  would  follow  that  in  the  present  it  has  to  validate  itself  by 
the  service  it  renders.  It  heis  to  justify  itself  as  the  outcome 
of  what  is  not  worst  in  human  nature  as  it  is. 

Economic  rent  is  a  surplus  which  is  certainly  a  burden  upon 
society  as  a  whole,  though  no  hardship  to  the  individual  tenant. 
It  arises  out  of  an  unearned  increment  unique  in  kind.  It  would 
exist  in  a  collectivist  state.  Its  appropriation  by  individuals, 
or  rather  their  continued  property  in  it,  needs  defence.  The 
approved  apology  for  it  is  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  land 
has  changed  hands,  and  been  bought  as  often  with  earned 
money  as  with  unearned,  private  ownership  in  land,  by  the 
security  which  it  guarantees,  insures  more  and  cheaper  food  for 
the  many ;  that  it  has  paid,  is  paying,  and  will  pay  a  ransom 
such  that  all  axe  better  off  through  its  appropriation  than 
without  it.  The  objection  that  we  must  have  raw  materials, 
and  we  must  have  room,  is  doubtless  a  ground  for  restriction  on 
property  in  land,  on  the  individual’s  absolute  adverse  occupancy, 
but  if  we  can  get  by  moderate  work  food,  clothing,  housing 
at  least  as  good  as  before  we  were  driven  from  the  soil,  it  is, 
it  is  urged,  but  a  sentimental  objection  to  private  property. 
The  logical  incidence  of  the  poor-rate  upon  land  is  here 
implied. 

Interest  is  the  return  to  that  value-productivity  of  capital 
which  in  general,  with  provident  use  of  capital,  follows  upon 
its  physical  productivity.  The  approved  defence  is  the  need 
of  an  interest  in  saving,  a  motive  for  sufiScient  abstention  from 
consumption,  personal  or  vicarious,  of  that  which  we  produce. 
It  rests,  therefore,  on  the  power  of  the  entrepreneur  to  secure 
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his  surplus  and  the  interest  that  society  has  (and  pays)  that  he 
should  not  waste  it. 

The  strong  point  in  the  case  for  individualism  is,  then,  the 
power  of  the  entrepreneur  to  secure  anything  that  he  calls 
for,  up  to  the  limits  of  his  differential  productiveness.  Land 
•  and  capital  are  conceivably  separable  from  private  ownership. 
Differential  profits  admit  of  no  severance  from  their  maker, 
unless  his  will  goes  with  it.  That  the  entrepreneur  function 
is  the  keystone  in  the  case  for  private  property  may  be  proved 
in  another  way.  Co-operative  societies,  joint-stock  companies, 
and  the  like  fail  if  they  under-pay  their  entrepreneurs.  “Yes,” 
objects  Collectivism,  “but  give  the  entrepreneur  no  outside 
field  of  private  enterprise,  and  his  services  are  necessarily  at 
your  disposal.”  The  answer  is  that,  if  the  incentives  which 
are  strongest  with  him  to  put  forth  his  best  work  be  lacking, 
you  have  paid  for  and  got  a  cheaper  tool  and  a  less  efllcient. 
Collectivist  schemes,  as  they  approach  practicality,  show  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  functions  and  rewards  within  themselves.  The 
structural  evolution  within  trade  unionism,  noted  in  Industrial 
Democracy,  is  analogous.  Now,  if  collectivism  were  to  reveal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  its  following  that  a  hierarchical  organiza¬ 
tion  according  to  efficiency,  with  corresponding  differences  in 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  reward,  could  not  but  arise  in 
its  practical  working,  it  might  tend  to  define  it  as  an  economic 
policy,  but  it  would  destroy  its  effectiveness  as  a  beatific  vision. 
The  case  against  collectivism  rests  on  the  power  of  the  in¬ 
dividualist  to  point  out,  somewhat  incisively,  that  without 
adequate  payment  of  the  entrepreneur  it  would  court  economic 
failure,  while  with  such  payment  it  would  offer  so  little  differ¬ 
ence  from  democratic  individualism  that  experimental  change 
would  not  be  worth  while. 

The  weak  point  of  individualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  slight 
moral  hold  which  society  has  upon  the  entrepreneur.  If  the 
wealth  of  nations  is  the  creation  of  the  few,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  misery  of  peoples  is  the  product  of  a  few.  Unless 
philosophers  become  entrepreneurs,  or,  preferably,  entrepreneurs 
philosophers,  the  States  cannot  cease  from  their  ills. 
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The  menace  io  existing  liberties  is  not  primarily  from  collectiy> 
ism,  but  from  the  entrepreneurs  divorced  from  the  sphere  of  their 
legitimate  ambitions,  and  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  great  finance. 
The  economic  recompense  of  the  entrepreneur  and  his  moral  desert 
unfortunately  do  not  coincide.  The  Sicilian  tyrant  dealt  admirably 
with  one  master  in  industry  after  a  comer  in  the  iron-trade. 
The  fate  of  the  renegade  entrepreneur  must  be  that  of  Helvetius’ 
great  man :  if  any  man  excel  among  you,  let  him  go  elsewhere. 

Not  that  all  finance  is  devoid  of  social  service.  The  text-books 
avouch  for  the  fact  that  the  speculator  secures  a  return  because 
he  performs  the  services  of  making  a  market  for  securities,  and 
of  foretelling  economic  weather.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he 
is  also  sometimes  capable  of  rigging  a  market,  and  of  producing 
stress  of  economic  weather.  He  is,  moreover,  not  uncommonly 
paid  somewhat  too  highly  for  his  legitimate  services. 

This  seems  a  case  for  limitation  and  restriction.  The  dia¬ 
lectical  difficulty  is  that  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the 
contractus  trinus  might  be  held  to  justify  usurious  interest,  so 
it  is  po&sible  to  compose  a  scale  beginning  with  transactions 
admittedly  legitimate  if  private  property  is  allowed  at  all,  rising 
.  by  differences  obviously  of  degree  only,  but  ending  in  dealings 
clearly  not  permissible  on  any  view  which  connects  private 
property  with  public  service,  either  in  the  more  part  of  its 
manifestations  or  on  the  whole. 

If  there  were  a  danger  of  general  obfuscation  of  the  plain 
man’s  conscience  by  such  reasoning,  if  loaded  dice  were  the 
usual  concomitants  of  the  game,  if  the  sufferers  were  not  in 
general  the  greedy,  if  moderate  gambling  were  not  a  natural 
outlet  for  primitive  instincts  amid  what  is  for  the  many  the 
monotony  of  modem  industrialism  with  its  division  of  labour, — 
then  the  absorption  of  so  many  of  our  born  entrepreneurs  in 
the  avocations  of  the  stock  exchange  would  be  fatal  to  the  case 
for  private  property.  As  it  is,  it  strains  the  faith  that  the 
stmggle  for  existence  keeps  life  sane,  that  noble  gifts  oblige  to 
the  exercise  of  efficiency  only  in  social  service,  that  efficient 
social  service  in  the  guidance  of  labour  to  worthy  ends  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  a  worker. 
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That  which  we  need  to  rely  upon  is  a  public  conscience  for 
which  efficiency  is  only  of  worth  when  directed  upon  social  service 
as  understood  to  imply  a  gospel  of  work.  It  is  in  such  a  public 
conscience  that  the  strong  man  armed,  keeping  his  palace,  will 
find  a  stronger.  Such  a  public  conscience  needs  no  collectivist 
machinery  to  work  out  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Without 
it  no  collectivist  machinery  could  hope  to  work  out  social 
salvation.  For  it  affirms  the  qualification  of  competition  by  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  It  tempers  the  sentiment  of  co-operative 
solidarity  with  the  actualities  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
through  adjustment  to  environment  social  and  physical.  So 
economics  falls  back  on  its  ethical  presuppositions,  which  are 
the  true  “  unseen  foundations  of  society.” 

Herbert  W.  Blunt. 
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Questions  such  as  this  seem  designed  to  give  the  “average 
man”  of  modem  economists  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  some  favourite  weaknesses — notably,  his  tendency  to  meet  an 
argument  of  principle  with  an  objection  of  detail,  and  vice  versd. 
For  among  the  many  useful  functions  which  a  public  press  dis¬ 
charges  we  can  hardly  number  the  application  of  that  clarifying 
process  to  popular  thought  and  popular  expression  which  was 
the  merit  and  the  ruin  of  Socrates.  Must  we  not  fear  that  the 
decay  of  oral  teaching  and  examination,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  rhetoric,  foster  a  certain  mental  indolence  which 
reacts  on  conversation  ?  Dr.  Johnson  is  as  remote  as  Socrates, 
the  wish  to  “fold  one’s  legs  and  have  one’s  talk  out”  is  as 
extinct  as  the  opportunity.  Definiteness  was,  perhaps,  never 
a  characteristic  of  ministerial  apologists  in  Parliament,  but  it 
is  terrible  to  think  how  little  we  should  know  of  policy  or 
action  if  it  were  not  for  the  discipline  of  question-time. 

But,  to  resume,  Adam  Smith,  who  knew  the  value  of  principle, 
lays  it  down  that  the  organized  community  which  we  call  the 
State  should  do  nothing  beyond  the  defence  of  life  and  property; 
and,  for  him,  the  only  question  which  can  arise  is.  How  can  the 
exceptions  be  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  area  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  as  follows : — 

“  The  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth  is  that 
of  erecting  and  maintaining  those  public  institutions  and  those  public 
works  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous 
to  a  great  society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  profit  could 
never  repay  the  expense  to  any  individual,  or  small  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  which  it  therefore  cannot  be  expected  that  any  individual, 
or  small  number  of  individuals,  shall  erect  and  maintain.” 
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What  these  are  he  goes  on  to  explain  in  general  terms : — 

“  After  the  public  institutions  and  public  works  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  society,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  other 
works  and  institutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  those  for  facilitating  the 
commerce  of  the  society,  and  those  for  promoting  the  instruction  of 
the  people.”’ 

In  all  this  his  language  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  per¬ 
spicuity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  properly  elastic,  and  is  in 
logical  agreement  with  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  The  question  presents  itself  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  to  a  modem  inquirer ;  for  we  may  notice — 

1.  The  general  principle  assumed  by  Adam  Smith  is  greatly 
in  dispute.  It  is  not  now  recognized  as  a  postulate  that  the 
State  should  stand  aloof  from  the  economic  world  as  far  as 
possible. 

2.  Granting  a  measure  of  State  activity,  on  what  principle 
should  the  extension  and  restriction  of  the  field  for  such 
activity  be  based  ? 

Now,  it  is  to  this  second  question  that  popular  opinion  gives 
an  answer  so  vague  as  to  make  one  fear  for  the  clearness  of  its 
thought.  Rejoicing  in  the  relief  which  is  given  by  the  surrender 
of  a  general  principle,  the  public  is  not  disposed  to  subject  itself 
to  another.  If  actions  or  policy  must  be  defended  or  criticized, 
it  prefers  to  take  refuge  in  empiricism,  “  dealing  with  every  case 
on  its  merits.”  Such  is  the  aphoristic  cloak  which  it  throws 
over  its  indolence !  In  short,  what  strikes  the  reader  so  much 
in  Adam  Smith’s  great  work,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  is 
the  extraordinary  power  of  ideas  in  the  practical  as  well  as  in 
the  theoretical  world ;  and  what  strikes  us  in  modem  utterances 
on  the  •  same  topics  is  the  revolt  of  the  commonplace  mind 
against  the  tyranny  of  ideas — a  revolt  which  engenders  com¬ 
promises,  middle  courses,  the  avoidance  of  extremes,  and  other 
policies  of  idleness. 

Thus,  when  a  particular  form  of  municipal  trading  is  suggested, 
the  supporters  and  the  opponents  commonly  join  issue  on  the 

‘  Wealth  of  Natunu,  V.,  L,  3. 
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question,  Will  it  pay  ?  And  they  limit  their  notion  of  profit, 
i.e.  of  “  paying,”  to  the  relief  which  it  will  afford  to  the  rates. 
Now,  on  this  point  there  is  a  great  deal  always  to  be  said,  and 
on  both  sides.  We  may  notice :  (1)  The  actual  income  realized 
is  not  a  final  and  complete  criterion.  It  may  have  been  earned 
at  a  ruinous  cost,  and  the  capital  might  have  been  far  more 
productive  if  left  to  “  fructify  ”  in  the  ownership  of  individuals. 
(2)  The  moral  cost  may  be  far  greater  even  than  the  economic, 
in  the  demoralization  of  local  government,  the  growth  of  an 
army  of  oflicials,  the  strengthening  of  the  tendency  for  the 
individual  to  rely  on  the  body  corporate,  and  contribute  nothing 
to  it.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  arguments  commonly  used, 
and  which  cannot  be  ignored;  but  the  point  on  which  I  wish 
to  dwell  is  this,  viz.  that  all  these  arguments  are  out  of  place 
until  various  general  questions  have  been  settled.  If  you  limit 
yourself  in  any  particular  case  to  the  question.  Will  it  pay? 
and  ask  no  more  before  asseuting  or  rejecting,  are  you  prepared 
to  go  on  and  take  over  every  industry  which  will  pay  ?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  decide  that  a  particular  instance  should 
be  avoided  because  of  “  the  loss  it  will  entail,”  are  you  prepared 
to  give  up  all  those  forms  of  State  activity  which  labour  under 
the  same  disadvantage  ?  And  if  you  are  “  not  prepared  to  go 
so  far  as  that,”  on  what  principle  do  you  decide  how  far  you 
go  and  where  you  stop  ?  In  a  word,  the  “  average  man  ”  fails  to 
see  that  the  questions  raised  by  this  criterion  are  far  larger  than 
those  which  it  lays.  He  must  have  formed  opinions  and  have 
framed  ideals  before  he  can  really  adopt  it.  Is  he,  on  the  one 
hand,  ready  to  pledge  himself  to  a  socialistic  programme  ?  Is 
he  prepared  to  see  the  State  take  over  capital,  employ  labour, 
organize  production?  Then  he  will  commit  himself  "with  a 
light  heart”  to  any  experiment  on  those  lines  which  presents 
itself.  And  to  all  this  he  stands  pledged  when  once  he  admits 
the  question.  Will  it  pay  ?  Possibly  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  “  average  man  ”  is  unconscious  that  he  carries  so  much 
combustible  material  inside  him ! 

So  far,  so  good.  My  point  is  this — the  profit  of  a  particular 
municipal  undertaking  cannot  be  the  criterion  of  its  advisability. 
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At  most  the  relief  to  the  rates  can  be  used  only  as  a  subsidiary 
argument,  when  the  general  question  has  been  fixed  and  settled. 

An  obvious  and  promising  answer  is  this ;  “  I  lay  down  two 
tests,  which  must  be  satisfied  before  I  am  in  favour  of  municipal 
action  in  these  matters :  (a)  the  article  in  question  must  be  a 
necessary  of  life;  (6)  the  supply  of  it  must  be  a  monopoly.” 
Now,  I  waive  the  difiiculties  connected  with  the  first  of  these, 
viz.  the  definition  of  a  necessary,  for  I  am  in  no  humour  to  split 
hairs,  but  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  second  are  too  serious 
to  pass  over.  A  monopoly,  I  take  it,  in  this  connexion  is  the 
supply  of  an  article  or  a  service  which  can  only  be  undertaken 
under  circumstances  fatal  to  competition;  the  most  popular 
instance  is  the  supply  of  water  in  a  town,  which  necessitates 
underground  pipes,  of  which  not  more  than  one  set  can  be 
tolerated  in  a  district  A  monopoly  implies  a  legalized  restric¬ 
tion  of  competition,  and  consequently  all  monopolies  minimize 
the  advantages  of  competition  as  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Thus  they  tend  to  bring  about  the  same  kind  of  evils 
as  those  laid  at  the  door  of  municipal  trading — waste  of  capital, 
slackness,  and  corruption,  of  all  of  which  illustrations  may  be 
found  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
our  own  country.  Between  these  two,  monopoly  and  municipal 
trading,  the  question  may  be  merely  one  of  degree.  It  may  be 
a  choice  of  evils,  of  which  one  is  inevitable,  and  whatever  opinion 
our  average  friend  may  have  formed  on  the  general  principle,  or 
even  if  he  has  formed  none,  he  may  lean  to  one  course  rather 
than  the  other,  for  he  will  be  arguing  the  case  as  between  two 
exceptions.  But  the  difficulties  thicken  when  we  consider  how 
far  we  are  going  to  extend  our  idea  of  a  monopoly,  the  more  so 
if  we  are  to  bring  in  such  terms  as  semi-  or  quasi-monopoly.  Is 
the  supply  of  land  a  monopoly,  especially  of  building  land  in  a 
town  ?  Is  a  tramway  a  monopoly  in  the  sense  in  which  a  supply 
of  water  is  ?  For  practical  purposes  a  distinction  can  generally 
be  drawn  for  the  moment,  and  the  development  is,  perhaps,  best 
left  to  posterity.  We  all  know  that  the  supply  of  water  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  supply  of  bread  is  not,  but  who  can  say 
where  the  line  will  be  drawn  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
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A  wholly  different  ground  is  put  forward  by  those  who  hold 
that  municipal  trading  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  State.  Let  me  make  this  position  clear  by  some 
illustrations.  The  action  of  the  central  Government  in  the 
matter  of  savings  banks  may  be  said  to  be  educational  in  a 
wide  sense.  Security  was  a  thing  greatly  desired  and  greatly 
lacking;  without  security  it  seemed  hopeless  to  look  for  the 
growth  of  habits  of  thrift  among  the  working  classes.  To  this 
end  the  State  undertook  to  safeguard,  and  within  certain  limits 
guarantee,  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and  instituted  the  Post  Office 
bank.  Neither  of  these  competed  with  any  existing  banks; 
they,  as  the  phrase  runs,  “  tapped  a  new  stratum ;  ”  they  acted 
as  feeders  to  the  banking  system,  and  they  supplied  exactly  the 
thing  which,  at  the  time,  banks  could  not  supply.  There  was 
no  question  of  profit  or  monopoly,  but  simply  of  moral  and 
economic  gain  to  the  community.  Probably  few  would  deny 
that  they  have  served  their  purpose  admirably. 

But  the  activity  of  the  State  may  be  educational  in  another 
sense.  It  may  set  a  standard  for  private  producers,  more 
especially  in  their  relations  with  their  labourers.  Granting 
that  the  State  discharges  even  the  minimum  of  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  Adam  Smith,  it  is  compelled  to  enter  into 
the  economic  world  as  a  consumer.  Soldiers  must  be  fed  and 
clothed,  war  material  must  be  provided,  policemen  must  have 
uniforms.  These  may  all  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 
But  even  here,  at  any  rate  in  their  latter  days,  responsibilities 
make  themselves  felt.  Public  opinion  demands  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  various  articles  are  produced  should 
be  taken  into  account.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  is  the 
obvious  policy;  but  apart  from  all  question  of  quality,  the 
cheapest  market  may  be  supplied  by  labour  working  under 
conditions  which  are  felt  to  be  intolerable.  Adam  Smith’s  old 
bugbear,  “  the  policy  of  Europe,”  reasserts  itself  in  a  new  form  ! 
If  we  turn  back  to  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Committee  on  Sweat¬ 
ing,  we  find  a  great  deal  on  this  topic,  notably  in  connexion 
with  the  War  Office.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  strong, 
for  the  corporate  conscience  is  more  tender  in  these  matters 
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than  the  individual.  The  Central  Government  insists  on  dictating 
the  conditions  under  which  the  articles  which  it  consumes  are 
produced,  and  local  governments  not  merely  follow  suit,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  carry  this  interference  much  further.  What 
is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  labourers  employed  by  contractors 
who  supply  the  Government  work  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
than  those  who  work  for  individuals.  Hence,  either  the  best 
labourers  compete  for  employment  under  such  firms,  with  the 
possible  result  that  the  condition  of  the  average  labourer  becomes 
worse,  or  the  labourers  whom  these  firms  employ  are  paid  a 
purely  artificial  rate  of  wages,  for  which  their  employers  recoup 
themselves  by  higher  charges.  In  the  latter  case  practically 
the  public  would  be  paying  more  than  they  need  for  the  things 
which  they  consume,  to  the  benefit  of  certain  favoured  labourers. 
On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  argued,  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  highly  paid  labourers  recoups  the  employer,  even  if  he  only 
charges  market  prices  to  the  Government.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  Government  has  done  a  public  service,  for  it  has  proved  by 
a  practical  illustration  the  truth  of  the  abstract  proposition  that 
highly  paid  labour  is  in  the  end  cheap  labour.  The  only 
objection  that  I  see  to  this  argument  is  that  the  Government 
has  not  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  to  restrict  wages  to  the 
amount  which  secures  a  proportionate  increase  of  efficiency,  and 
public  opinion  is  likely  to  make  it  to  go  beyond  this,  for  public 
opinion  is  sentimental,  and  largely  formed  by  those  who  have 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  regard  Government  as  a  source  of 
income,  regardless  of  the  pockets  from  which  its  funds  arc 
derived. 

All  this  applies  with  twofold  force  to  municipal  trading,  i.e. 
production.  Here  the  employment  is  direct  instead  of  being 
indirect,  consequently  the  action  of  Government  is  more  open  to 
public  criticism  and  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  public  feeling. 
If,  for  instance,  a  town  works  its  tramways,  it  employs  a  large 
staff  There  will  be  a  constant  pressure  to  make  the  wages 
paid  “fair”  rather  than  “adequate,”  with  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  make  a  bad  bargain.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
affairs  of  a  town  would  be  managed  by  business  men,  on  the 
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same  lines  as  they  manage  their  own  business,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  i.e.  the  ratepayers,  then  the  good 
results  would  probably  outweigh  the  bad.  Employers  would 
have  before  their  eyes  an  object-lesson  in  business.  They  would 
learn  from  the  action  of  their  own  town  council  how  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  their  self-interest  would  be  enlightened.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  local  politics  and  local  government  fall 
into  the  hands  of  men  whose  raison  d’^re  is  that  they  are  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  section  of  the  public  who  pose  as  the  “  friends 
of  the  working  class,”  and  who  look  far  more  at  the  payments 
than  at  the  result,  why  then  the  wages  are  likely  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  the  ratepayer  will  be  giving 
practically  a  large  dole  of  outdoor  relief. 

So  far  as  to  wages ;  and  the  same  argument  may  be  applied 
to  quality.  The  State,  whether  represented  by  the  central  or 
local  government,  may  do  a  really  good  service  by  holding  up 
a  high  standard  of  quality.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this 
can  be  put  into  practice,  outside  a  very  limited  sphere.  For 
instance,  no  one  can  have  gone  over  a  workhouse,  or  a  gaol, 
where  the  bread  is  home-baked,  without  feeling  that  in  point 
of  quality  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  even  that  it  com¬ 
pared  favourably  with  the  bread  he  eats  at  home.  (I  take  this 
particular  instance  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  conditions 
under  which  bread  is  made  often  tax  human  health  and  strength 
severely,  and  therefore  it  illustrates  my  former  point  as  well  as 
the  present.)  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  municipal  baking.  Strong  as  the  case  is  against  the 
present  system,  the  temptation  to  vote  for  "Jones  and  a  cheap 
loaf”  would  be  hard  to  resist,  and  we  might  have  local  elections 
turning  on  the  supply  of  artificially  cheapened  food,  to  which 
we  must  go  back  to  ancient  Borne  for  a  parallel.  The  results 
would  be  disastrous.  Here,  I  think,  the  same  good  efiects  are 
likely  to  follow  on  the  spread  of  the  co-operative  principle. 
One  of  the  first  industries  undertaken  by  co-operative  societies 
is  baking,  and  very  properly,  for  nowhere  is  reform  of  the  work¬ 
shop  so  greatly  needed.  But  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
production  of  commodities  by  a  democratic  government  are  not 
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so  obvious  in  the  case  of  services.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
under-sell  and  to  over-cheapness,  but  it  is  not  so  strong,  and 
at  any  rate  the  opportunity  is  given  to  every  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  make  use  of  them.  Take,  for  example,  locomotion. 
The  introduction  of  a  thorough-going  and  far-reaching  system 
of  electric  tramways  is  needed  in  most  provincial  towns,  as  the 
best  remedy  for  over-crowding.  Here  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
as  Adam  Smith  puts  it,  individuals  will  care  to  risk  their  capital 
in  providing  what  might  not  be  a  profitable  service.  In  all 
probability  it  will  prove  to  be  so  in  the  end;  but  there  may 
be  an  interval  of  loss  which  no  individual  will  care  to  face, 
especially  as  in  many  local  Acts  there  are  provisions  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  local  government,  which  might  come  into  operation 
before  the  profitable  season  began.  Here  the  industry  may  very 
properly  be  undertaken  by  the  local  government,  partly  because 
it  can  survive  the  initial  loss,  and  recoup  itself  later  on,  but 
partly  also  because  it  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
sacrifice,  physical  and  moral,  entailed  by  waiting  until  indi¬ 
viduals  undertake  the  work,  is  one  which  we  hesitate  to  face. 
Thus,  it  comes  under  the  same  principles  as  those  which  justify 
the  Factory  Acts.  In  the  same  way  the  supply  of  water  would 
fall  imder  this  head.  A  continuous  supply  is  essential  to  clean¬ 
liness,  and  so  to  health,  and  so  strongly  is  this  felt  that  the 
world  has  commonly  winked  at  the  socialistic  arrangement  by 
which  consumers  are  charged  on  their  rateable  value,  whereas 
the  consumption  of  water  does  not  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 
Lighting  does  not  come  into  this  class,  and  if  undertaken  by  the 
State  must  be  justified  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  making  of 
police  uniforms. 

To  sum  up,  my  object  is  to  suggest  that  the  arguments  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  trading  require  to  be  carried  somewhat 
further  than  is  usual  As  so  often,  investigation  proves  that 
a  single  term  covers  more  than  one  quite  distinct  process.  The 
various  forms  of  municipal  enterprise  may  be  justified  on  very 
difierent  grounds,  and  some,  perhaps,  cannot  be  justified  at  all. 
The  two  main  principles,  I  think,  are  these,  viz.  (i.)  The  pressing 
character  of  the  need.  This  is  implied  in  Adam  Smith’s  general 
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statement,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  all  modem  socialistic  action, 
and  may  be  formulated  as  the  cost  of  experience.  When  that 
cost  is  in  human  life  or  human  happiness,  mankind  is  liable  to 
be  very  intolerant  of  it,  often,  perhaps,  to  excess,  with  the  result 
that  corporate  action  is  hasty  or  fussy.  Here  the  argument 
must  always  be  one  of  policy,  in  the  sense  of  a  calculation  of 
comparative  advantage.  Certain  evils  are  inseparable  from 
socialism  as  from  individualism;  in  practice,  we  must  balance 
the  one  against  the  other.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  think  that 
jxtpular  feeling  is  no  bad  judge  in  these  cases,  if  the  question  is 
put  squarely  before  the  public,  (ii.)  The  need  for  example. 
Here  I  confess  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  really  necessary  to 
go  beyond  such  forms  of  municipal  trading  as  are  covered  by 
Class  I.  The  supply,  both  of  commodities  and  services,  which 
is  justified  by  pressing  need,  will  give  an  abundance  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  illustrating  the  economic  virtues.  Again,  1  do  not 
feel  certain  that  all  those  virtues  will  be  illustrated  if  State 
action  is  increased,  nor  that  they  will  be  increasingly  illustrated 
as  our  Government  becomes  more  democratic.  I  am  not  sure 
that  even  now  working  men  are  good  employers,  and  there  will 
always  be  a  temptation  to  cut  down  employment  or  wages  in 
order  to  show  a  good  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As 
it  is,  there  are  cases  in  which  these  requirements  bring  about 
just  that  irregularity  of  employment  which  is  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  results  of  individualism.  The  worst  results  might 
follow  under  a  thoroughly  corrupt  system.  How  often  one 
comes  back  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  the  system  that 
•matters,  but  the  men  who  work  it ! 


L.  R.  Phelps. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY. 


“  The  perfection  of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  subordination 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole  society  is  a  reasonable  end ;  but  the  question  is  how  to 
get  it  The  ancient  world  attuned  it  to  a  certain  extent  through  slavery ;  the 
modem  world  hopes  to  do  it  through  machinery.  But  invention  does  not  move  fast 
enough,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  individuals  too  perfect  to  do  the  work  of  the  most  disagreeable 
kind,  which  nevertheless  must  be  done  for  the  world  to  move  on.” — A  Modern 
Philosopher. 

“We  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the 
mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  neglect  the  State 
because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household.  We  regard  a  man  who  takes  no 
interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  harmless,  but  as  a  useless  character.  The  great 
impediment  to  action  is,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
gained  preparatory  to  action.”— Tbdotdides. 

^  HAT  does  the  average  Englishman  mean  when  he  talks 
^ '  about  the  “  education  of  the  democracy  ”  ?  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  he  means  little  more  than  the  elementary  training  of  the 
children  of  wage-earners.  The  instinct  which  prompts  him  to 
attach  this  meaning  to  the  phrase  is  a  very  proper  one,  so  far 
as  it  goes;  otherwise  the  mind  might  lose  itself  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  immensity  of  the  prospect  opened  before  it — 
the  prospect  of  making  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  actual  and 
ideal  methods  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  a 
self-governing  people  with  a  constitutional  monarch  as  a  rally- 
ing-point,  a  people  fitted  to  bear  the  ever-growing  burden  of 
labour  and  responsibility  which  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  ruling  race  in  the  British  empire.  In  particular,  the 
present  writer  would  shrink  from  the  task,  because  he  knows 
little  of  education  beyond  certain  private  opinions  or  prejudices, 
and  he  has  not  yet  discovered  any  place  in  England  where  a 
real  democracy  may  be  observed  at  work. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  prodigious 
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amount  of  talk  about  democracy.  For  instance,  many  people 
habitually  make  use  of  resounding  phrases  in  connexion  with 
such  subjects  as  the  "  Government  of  the  People  by  the  People 
for  the  People,”  and  the  like,  to  the  great  edification  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  people  who  habitually  regard  themselves  as 
democrats.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  are  generally  recognized  as  constituting  “  the  demo¬ 
cracy,”  are  neither  accustomed  nor  inclined  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  democrats,  nor  do  they  really  wish  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  must  necessarily  fall  upon  every  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  a  true  democracy.  Theoretically,  no  doubt, 
the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people : 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  use  it  save  on  the  rarest 
occasions ;  they  do  not  wish  to  use  it ;  and  when  they  do  use 
it  they  seldom  do  so  for  the  advancement  of  democratic  ideals. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  ideals,  for  example,  is  self-government, 
or  government  by  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience.  But 
from  my  little  experience  of  “  the  ruling  people,”  this  is  precisely 
the  last  thing  they  desire.  Their  idea  of  popular  government, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  to  find  some  one  else 
upon  whom  they  can  shuffle  off  their  responsibilities. 

Perhaps,  then,  instead  of  the  word  “  democracy,”  it  might  be 
well  to  employ  some  such  term  as  “  wage-earners,”  “  working- 
classes,”  “workers,”  or  "masses,” — all  terms  in  common  use 
which,  with  considerable  limitations,  convey  a  fairly  true  and 
definite  idea ;  or,  perhaps,  some  periphrasis,  such  as  "  those  who 
benefit  by  what  is  called  ‘  free  ’  education,  i.e.  which  is  paid  for 
by  somebody  else,”  would  be  better  still.  At  any  rate,  for  the 
present  purpose,  we  must  narrow  down  the  idea  of  “  the  people  ” 
somehow.  Of  course,  we  are  all  included  in  this  general  term ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  the  same  breath  the  education 
of  those  who  go  to  our  great  public  schools,  and  that  of  those 
who  go  to  the  board  schools.  Doubtless,  as  we  advance  towards 
perfection,  the  former  institutions  will  become  transformed,  or 
will  tend  to  disappear,  all  that  is  good  in  them  being  absorbed 
in  the  development  of  the  new  system  which  was  set  up  in  1870. 
But,  as  things  are,  the  same  principles  cannot  be  applied  in  both 
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directions.  Few  Government  inspectors  would  permit  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  board  schools  to  be  brought  up  under  the  conditions 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  very  structure  of  our  older  public 
schools ;  and  few  working-class  parents  would  allow  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  run  the  risk  of  the  corporal  punishment  which  still 
(happily)  plays  a  healthy  part  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester.  I  do  not  forget  that  most 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  passed  through  a  course 
of  secondary  education  at  these  latter  institutions,  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  deal  of  education  not  recognized  in  any  Govern¬ 
ment  code ;  and  my  own  recollections  of  certain  hard  and  worn 
benches,  hacked  and  carved  desks,  whitewashed  and  unadorned 
walls,  old-fashioned  windows,  antiquated  heating  and  ventilating 
methods,  tyrannical  enforcement  of  menial  service,  swift  and 
effective  methods  of  coercing  malefactors — all  these  are  entirely 
pleasing.  But,  in  fact,  they  represent  a  general  disregard  for 
certain  ideas  about  liberty  and  equality  which  often  masquerade 
as  being  truly  democratic — take,  for  example,  the  ordinary  British 
parent  who  exclaims,  “  No  one  shall  touch  my  boy  but  myself ;  ” 
and  therefore  I  propose  to  limit  this  discussion  to  the  case  of 
those  who  benefit  by  the  present  system  of  free  education,  and 
who,  in  fact,  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  democracy. 

In  search  of  ideas,  I  turned  to  the  men’s  club  at  the  Trinity 
C!ollege  (Oxford)  Mission  in  Stratford,  East  London,  and  asked 
several  of  the  members  what  they  thought  about  it.  They 
were  informed  that  I  had  to  write  a  paper  on  “  the  education 
of  the  democracy,”  and  were  asked  to  tell  me  at  once,  and  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  said. 
To  this  inquiry  the  first  man  replied,  “  Go  for  the  people  who 
run  down  novel-reading.”  The  second  one  expressed  a  wish 
that  “the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Mail  might  increase.”  A 
third  wanted  two  new  clauses  added  to  the  Litany :  “  From 
professionalism  of  elementary  teachers  and  from  general  care¬ 
lessness  of  parents,”  etc.  A  schoolmaster  believed  that  “the 
present  system  was  perfectly  rotten,”  while  the  next  man  con¬ 
sulted  was  only  prepared  to  admit  that  “it  might  be  better.” 
One  of  my  informants  was  chiefly  concerned  that  the  children 
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should  be  properly  fed  before  they  were  sent  to  school.  And 
another  remarked  that  he  had  “  learnt  more  from  reading 
Barcbbaa  than  from  reading  the  Bible.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  opinion  given  by  the  schoolmaster, 
the  ax)ve  represent  the  spontaneous  ideas  of  men  who  may 
be  r^rded  as  fairly  representative  democrats.  They  are  not 
uninteresting.  The  first  draws  attention  to  the  undoubted  fact 
that  file  reading  of  novels,  and  of  other  light  literature,  is  a 
very  Urge  and  very  real  factor  in  the  present  education  of  the 
democracy,  however  much  some  people  may  bemoan  the  evidence 
of  the  :ree  library  returns  on  this  point.  The  second  accentuates 
the  pndigious  influence  of  the  halfpenny  newspaper.  The 
second  clause  of  the  third  reply  touches  upon  an  evil  which  is 
much  fostered  by  our  present  system,  and  which  is  bound  to 
vitiate  the  working  of  any  educational  system — the  indifference 
and  lark  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  school¬ 
master’s  answer  shows  evidence — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so— of  that  tendency  towards  destructive  criticism  which  is 
very  generally  regarded  by  the  democracy  as  a  sign  of  culture. 
The  fifth  displays  a  kind  of  resigned,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say  contented,  pessimism  which  is  also  wonderfully  characteristic 
of  the  time.  The  sixth  raises  a  question  which  will  be  very 
much  to  the  front  before  long.  The  seventh  is  an  instructive 
comment  on  undenominational  religious  teaching,  and  also  on 
the  prevalence  of  intellectual  shallowness  which  asks  for  some¬ 
thing  striking  rather  than  something  sound. 

Now,  as  a  general  rule,  in  considering  such  matters,  we  will 
arrive  at  the  truth  more  readily  by  trying  to  find  out  what 
a  thing  is  going  to  be,  than  bj*^  merely  looking  to  see  what  it 
is;  and  the  practical  man  will  attempt  rather  to  watch  and 
guide  tendencies  than  to  seek  for  immediate  results.  What, 
then,  is  the  tendency  of  the  conditions  which  together  make 
up  the  education  of  the  democracy  ?  What  is  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  which  are  operating  upon  those  who  will  one  day 
bear — or  break  under — the  burden  of  the  British  empire  ?  The 
seven  sayings  quoted  above  suggest  one  fairly  definite  answer 
to  this  question.  The  children  of  parents  more  or  less  careless 
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about  education  go  to  school,  sometimes  without  their  breakfast, 
to  learn,  from  teachers  who  are  distinctly  professional,  and  under 
a  system  which  may  be  perfectly  rotten,  and  certainly  mi^t  be 
better,  lessons  which  are  intended  to  prepare  them  for  a  life  of 
work  in  which  their  future  all-round  development  will  bi  influ¬ 
enced  greatly  by  cheap  literature  and  cheap  newspapers. 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  home  and  the  elementary  school, 
between  which  is  divided  the  early  training  of  the  democracy, 
should  work  in  happy  combination.  But  the  picture  o’  clean 
and  tidy  children  running  off*  to  school  day  by  day,  to  imbibe 
knowledge  which  shall  be  the  pride  and  delight  of  their  loving 
parents,  while  the  latter  watch  the  school  careers  of  thdr  chil¬ 
dren,  and  long  for  a  more  general  system  of  secondary  edtcation, 
though  pleasing  enough,  is  altogether  fanciful.  The  greater 
number  of  parents  certainly  regard  the  school  with  afection, 
for  it  relieves  them  of  the  charge  of  unruly  children  for  i  large 
part  of  the  day.  But — and,  alas !  this  applies  too  often  Vo  the 
fairly  well-to-do — many  of  them  will  work  their  children  with¬ 
out  scruple  before  and  after  school  hours,  if  a  few  pence  may 
be  earned  by  distributing  newspapers  or  going  round  with  the 
milk;  and  as  soon  as  the  minimum  amount  of  elementary 
schooling  has  been  acquired,  they  will  take  their  children  away 
from  school,  and  set  them  to  earn  money,  entirely  regardless 
of  all  opportunities  for  further  education  if  the  two  processes 
should  clash.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  Stratford  when 
the  town  council  offered  scholarships  for  children  who  gave 
promise  of  making  a  good  use  of  further  opportunities  for  edu¬ 
cation.  The  working-class  parents  failed  lamentably  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer,  because  they  wanted  their  children  to 
set  to  work  to  earn  money  at  once.  In  fact,  the  children’s  lives 
are  divided  by  many  parents  into  two  periods,  the  one  useless 
and  the  other  useful ;  during  the  former  the  elementary  school 
takes  care  of  them,  during  the  latter  they  have  to  be  earners 
of  money.  Of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  future  welfare 
of  their  children  there  is  a  sad  lack,  which  the  present  school 
system  helps  to  increase.  Why  is  this  ?  Surely  it  is  because 
the  democratic  reforms  which  produced  board  schools  and  free 
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education  were  based  on  the  idea  that  a  democracy  must  have 
things  done  for  it,  instead  of  being  taught  to  do  things  for  itself. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  natural  result  of  party  government,  which 
gauges  progress  by  its  capacity  to  win  votes,  whose  great  legis¬ 
lative  boons  to  "  the  people  ”  have  been  of  the  nature  of  con¬ 
cessions  to  very  human  creatures,  who  prefer  to  be  given  things 
rather  than  to  be  taught  how  to  get  them.  Why,  for  instance, 
is  the  law  so  feeble  in  enforcing  attendance  ?  (There  are  100,000 
chronic  absentees  out  of  700,000  children  on  the  registers  of  the 
London  Board.)  Why  is  there  no  provision  for  the  decent 
appearance  of  the  scholars,  properly  clothed  and  fed,  and  not 
already  tired  out  with  an  early  morning’s  work  ?  Why  is  the 
whole  system  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the  child  has  a 
parent  who  is  a  terrible  and  dangerous  thing — viz.  a  voter,  to 
be  conciliated  at  all  costs?  (In  the  long  run,  an  Englishman 
will  trust  the  man  who  stands  up  to  him  rather  than  the  man 
who  cringes  to  him.)  The  result  is  fatal  all  round — fatal  for 
the  children,  who  receive  a  minimum  of  educational  benefit; 
fatal  for  the  masters  and  mistresses,  who  watch  despairingly 
child  after  child  losing  at  home  and  in  the  street  all  that  it  has 
learnt  at  school;  fatal  for  the  parents,  who  are  encouraged  in 
the  idea  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  their  children.  As 
one  of  our  local  head-masters  said  to  me,  “The  parents  look 
upon  their  children  as  commercial  assets.”  I  asked  him  if,  with 
his  experience,  he  thought  the  present  system  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this,  and  if  it  encouraged  it.  He  said,  “Yes, 
certainly,”  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  law  has  on  principle 
shirked  putting  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parents. 
This  failure  in  the  home  life  is  at  the  bottom  of  infinite  trouble, 
and  it  will  not  be  cured  by  amateur  philanthropy,  however 
generous.  And  so  long  as  the  law  continues  to  regard  parents 
as  people  who  are  to  be  feared  and  pampered,  the  trouble  will 
increase,  and  our  old  friend  the  Hooligan,  in  his  numerous 
aspects,  will  continue  to  abound. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  feeding  and  clothing  the 
children.  The  State  will  be  forced  to  take  action  in  regard  to 
this  matter  before  long,  for  the  present  condition  of  aftairs  in 
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this  respect  for  many  of  the  children  seems  utterly  hopeless. 
But  what  kind  of  action  is  it  going  to  be  ?  Shall  we  have  a 
feeble  concession  to  popular  clamour,  and  an  extension  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  dole  system  ?  Or  shall  we  have  some  states¬ 
manlike  measures  which  shall  not  only  insist  upon  the  children 
being  properly  clad  and  fed,  but  shall  also  deal  severely  with 
parents  who  can  feed  and  clothe  their  children  properly  and 
fail  to  do  so?  The  candidate  who  headed  the  poll  by  an 
enormous  majority  in  the  late  elections  to  the  West  Ham  School 
Board  had  these  two  clauses  in  his  address : — 

“  Living  accommodation  with  home  comforts  should  be  provided  for 
the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  either  unable  or  are  too 
neglectful  to  provide  for  and  to  properly  attend  to  them.  .  .  .  Free 
meals  for  all  school  children  should  be  supplied  at  the  schools,  and 
free  maintenance  should  be  provided  for  all  school  children  Avhose 
parents  desire  it,  out  of  the  national  exchequer.” 

I  can  find  no  word  in  the  address  with  reference  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  parents.  It  will  be  a  monstrous  thing  if  a  measure 
providing  “free  accommodation”  and  “free  meals”  for  school 
children  is  passed  without  a  parallel  measure  providing  “free 
meals  ”  and  “  free  accommodation  ”  for  a  large  number  of  negli¬ 
gent  parents — viz.,  bread  and  skilly  in  His  Majesty’s  gaola 
The  fact  is  that  the  educative  functions  of  the  law  are  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  of  politicians 
to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  democracy.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  thoroughly  appreciated  these 
functions.  The  ancient  Hebrew  community,  it  is  true,  was 
based  on  that  most  democratic  of  principles,  the  non-alienation 
of  the  land,  but  no  one  would  question  Moses’  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  law  as  an  educator  of  the  people.  Law  must 
always  precede  grace;  and  the  theory  of  democracy  which 
starts  with  a  kind  of  flabby  humanitarianism,  in  the  pious  hope 
that  one  day  a  lawful  folk  will  spring  from  it,  is  false  to  the 
basic  principles  of  human  nature.  When  parents  have  learnt 
the  value  of  law  for  themselves  they  will  appreciate  it  for  their 
children,  and  lawless  homes  will  become  lawful.  At  present 
the  parents  tend  to  regard  their  children  as  provided  for  by  the 
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school,  where  the  masters  and  mistresses  keep  them  in  order, 
and  by  the  street,  where  public  opinion,  expressing  itself  in  the 
last  resort  through  the  police,  will  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
Of  course  this  arrangement  is  a  failure.  The  discipline  of  the 
schools  is  wonderful — in  school.  But  the  child  leams  to  asso¬ 
ciate  discipline  with  nothing  but  school,  and  the  beauty  of 
“  thou  shalt  not  ”  as  an  abstract  principle  capable  of  universal 
application  is  never  revealed  to  him.  As  for  the  training  of 
the  streets,  it  is  altogether  lamentable.  Indeed,  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are,  these  lawless  homes  will  continue  to  send  out  more 
and  more  lawless  people,  imbued  with  a  dislike  of  all  restraint 
and  of  disciplined  labour  for  their  daily  bread,  and  filled  with 
the  lust  of  utter  frivolity.  Therefore,  we  must  bring  back  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  press  it  rigorously  home 
upon  each  individual  We  must  disabuse  the  minds  of  parents 
of  the  idea  that,  if  they  will  only  clamour  loud  enough,  some 
one  else  will  assume  all  their  responsibilities  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  And  we  must  teach  the  working-classes,  what 
they  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  understand — that  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  any  true  conception  of  socialism  that  each  and 
every  individual  shall  have  a  definite  share  in  the  common 
burden  of  labour  and  responsibility. 

Again,  in  view  of  possible  military  requirements,  we  have  to 
remember  that  children  bred  in  over-crowded  cities  tend  to 
become  a  degenerate  race ;  and,  in  spite  of  patriotic  dreams, 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  men  of  Whitechapel,  Southwark, 
Hoxton,  and  the  like,  could  lend  much  effective  aid  in  repelling 
a  foreign  invasion — they  have  neither  the  physique  nor  the 
morale  for  such  a  purpose.  Is  it  altogether  Utopian,  then,  to 
suggest  that  all  our  elementary  schools  should  be  removed  into 
the  country  ?  At  any  rate,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
families  among  whom  the  best  home  life  is  to  be  found  are  just 
those  whose  children  come  home  from  school  for  the  holidays. 
It  is  said  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  represent  the  sons  of  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  no  small  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  under  which  most  of  these  families 
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are  educated.  If  we  are  ever  to  try  the  experiment  of  decen¬ 
tralization,  why  not  begin  by  transplanting  our  schools  into  the 
country  ?  Of  course,  the  parents  should  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  the  education  and  board  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  just  as  happens  in  connexion  with  the  Children’s  Country 
Holidays  Fund.  And  this  would  serve  to  teach  people  that  any 
further  extension  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  personal  responsibility.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
the  burden  of  labour  should  be  lightened ;  it  is  universally  the 
case  that  the  burden  of  responsibility  should  be  made  more  real 
and  direct. 

Another  important  question  is  concerned  with  the  proper  age 
for  leaving  school,  which  has  recently  been  raised  to  fourteen. 
But,  in  fact,  the  keenest  supporters  of  child-labour  are  to  be 
found  among  “  the  democracy,”  who  hold  that  the  child  “  asset  ” 
should  be  realized  at  the  first  opportunity.  A  boy  is  to  be  taken 
from  school  just  when  his  character  begins  to  form,  and  when 
learning  becomes  something  more  than  the  recollection  of  a  series 
of  facts  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  Just  when  the 
boy  ought  to  be  trained  under  the  most  watchful  care,  he  is 
absorbed  in  the  busy  labour  world,  and  becomes  a  “  hand  ”  with 
a  metal  check  (if  he  is  lucky).  Some  years  afterwards  he 
emerges  as  the  typical  worker,  and  displays  certain  common 
characteristics.  As  regards  religion,  he  is  as  a  rule  a  non¬ 
religious  Deist.  (Not  being  altogether  a  fool,  he  does  not  say 
in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.)  He  has  in  his  youth  received 
at  school  some  instruction,  but  little  training,  and  so  far  as  he 
gives  the  matter  a  thought  at  all,  he  exalts  cleverness  and  book- 
learning  as  against  character,  and  sets  gi'eat  store  on  a  man’s 
capacity  for  making  speeches.  He  has  been  trained  in  an 
industrial  atmosphere,  which  teems  with  the  idea  that  an 
Englishman  is  created  to  compete  against  Jews  at  home  and 
Germans  abroad,  and  whatever  enthusiasm  he  has  for  education 
is  probably  spent  in  a  specialist  or  technical  direction,  because  it 
will  enable  him  to  compete  the  more  efiectively.  Thus,  at  bottom, 
the  democracy  is  frankly  materialistic  and  opportunist  in  its  aims. 
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A  few  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  undemocratic  spirit 
of  the  democracy — its  tendency  to  delegate  its  responsibility,  its 
materialism,  and  its  opportunism.  We  have  a  town  council 
at  Stratford  which  may  claim  to  be  about  the  most  turbulent 
popular  assembly  in  England,  apart  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Some  of  its  members  are  also  members  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation ;  and  in  regard  to  these,  a  recent  disturbance  brought 
to  light  the  extraordinary  fact  that  some  of  them  had  signed  a 
form  of  resignation  (undated)  which  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  could  send  in  at  pleasure.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  when  one  of  these  papers  was  presented,  the 
councillor  concerned,  with  more  adroitness  than  consistency, 
promptly  refused  to  be  bound  by  such  an  engagement,  and  re¬ 
tained  his  seat !  But  the  fact  remains  that  men  were  found  ready 
and  willing  to  place  themselves  in  such  an  unworthy  position. 

Another  instructive,  though  somewhat  depressing,  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  temper -of  the  democracy  by  the  following 
story.  There  is  a  co-operative  society  in  Stratford  which,  it 
might  be  expected,  should  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
democratic  ideals ;  but  some  of  us  who  are  shareholders  in  this 
society  have  had  a  rather  bitter  experience.  We  believe  in  the 
general  principles  of  trade  unionism,  in  spite  of  the  many 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  their  practical  application 
from  time  to  time,  and  wished  to  be  assured  that  our  society 
was  without  offence  in  this  respect.  But  the  committee,  which 
includes  several  prominent  local  trade  unionists,  the  president 
having  been  concerned  with  the  last  great  strike  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  trade,  refused  to  publish  information  about  the  hours  and 
wages  of  our  employees.  Therefore,  not  being  content  with 
general  statements  from  the  platform  to  the  effect  that  eveiy- 
thing  was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  proposed  that  the  society 
should  pass  a  formal  resolution,  adopting  the  standard  trade 
regulations  in  the  district  for  all  its  employees.  This  motion, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  whole  committee,  and  thrown  out 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  meeting.  It 
was  proposed  for  the  second  time,  and  again  dismissed  by  a 
larger  majority  than  before.  Finally,  a  resolution  weis  carried 
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at  another  crowded  meeting,  by  some  hundreds  of  votes  to  about 
ten,  which  made  it  out  of  order  to  discuss  such  questions  about 
our  employees  at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  how  utterly  ineffective  were  the  democratic 
arguments  brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  to  remember 
that  if  they  had  been  directed  against  landlords  or  capitalists 
they  would  have  been  loudly  cheered.  The  idea  that  every 
shareholder  of  the  society  was  as  responsible  as  any  private 
capitalist  for  the  conditions  of  those  in  his  employ,  and  should 
think  of  other  things  than  the  mere  amount  of  the  dividend, 
was  rejected  with  scorn.  We  were  told  from  the  platform  that 
the  sole  responsibility  lay  with  the  elected  committee ;  that  we 
were  dangerous  agitators,  and  had  already  done  much  harm  by 
stirring  up  discontent  among  the  employees  of  the  society,  and 
inviting  them  to  join  their  respective  trade  unions.  It  was 
truly  a  curious  situation  in  which  to  find  one’s  self.  I  am 
accustomed  to  being  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some  of  my 
fellow  clergy  and  others  who  do  not  strictly  belong  to  “the 
democracy ;  ”  but  to  be  described  as  an  agitator  and  a  fomentor 
of  strife  by  these  democratic  gentlemen  because  I  advised  our 
employees  to  join  their  trade  unions  was  rather  a  droll  experience. 
Here  was  a  section  of  the  democracy  playing  the  part  of  the 
plutocracy,  as  if  it  had  never  adopted  any  other  line  of  action. 
In  other  circumstances,  no  doubt — if,  for  instance,  their  dividend 
had  not  been  in  question — the  votes  would  have  been  given 
differently;  but,  as  things  were,  the  result  of  these  meetings 
made  it  quite  evident  that  the  political  and  economic  ideas  of 
what  we  call  the  democracy  are  strictly  limited  by  considerations 
of  personal  gain.  In  other  words,  they  are  identical  with  the 
aims  of  the  most  grasping  individualist.  Again  and  again  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  one’s  mind  that  there  is  hardly  any 
real  democracy  at  all,  and  that  what  we  call  the  democracy  is 
precisely  the  last  section  of  the  community  to  take  its  responsi¬ 
bility  seriously. 

Similarly,  the  lack  of  cohesion  and  solidarity  among  the 
democracy,  and  the  feebleness  of  any  capacity  for  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  their  principles,  were  painfully  evident  at  the 
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time  of  the  threatened  strike  of  the  men  employed  upon  the 
line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  men  employed  in 
the  works  were  not  directly  involved  in  this  dispute,  but  it 
was  hoped  that  they  would  show  some  practical  sympathy 
with  their  brethren  on  the  line.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was 
marvellous  to  observe  how  their  democratic  principles  (which 
are  put  forward  very  emphatically  at  certain  times)  evaporated 
and  came  to  nought,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  if  the 
men  on  the  line  struck  the  privileged  railway  tickets  and  passes 
issued  to  all  the  company’s  employees  would  be  stopped.  And 
yet  these  men  are  really  intelligent,  independent,  and  hard 
working ;  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  men  whom  we  would  naturally 
associate  with  advanced  democratic  ideas.  This  experience,  I 
am  afraid,  is  by  no  means  singular.  For  instance,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  lady  who  went  on  tour  with  the  Clarion  van,  in 
order  to  help  in  educating  the  i)eople,  that  she  fotmd  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  be,  on  the  whole,  utterly  hopeless.  This  must  be 
the  case  if  she  said  so,  for  they  will  almost  invariably  listen  to 
anything  which  they  hear  from  a  pretty  woman.  And  the  recent 
agitation  about  the  coal-tax  has  supplied  another  instance  of 
extreme  and  unpatriotic  class-selfishness. 

I  am  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  our  present  methods 
(whatever  they  may  be)  of  educating  the  democracy  are  alto¬ 
gether  at  fault  and  inadequate.  The  democracy,  in  fact,  is  the 
greatest  supporter  of  sweating;  it  will  insist  upon  its  right  to 
buy  what  it  requires  as  cheaply  as  possible,  regardless  of  the 
conditions  under  which  those  articles  have  been  produced.  It 
'  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  late  hours  to  which  shops  are  kept 
open ;  it  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  shop  at  a  decent  time  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  “  jSwwday-closing  ?  ”  said  a  man  to  me 
one  day,  “  SatimZay-closing  is  what  you  want”  It  is  mostly 
to  blame  for  the  encouragement  of  child-labour,  and  it  recklessly 
wastes  a  huge  amount  of  time  and  money,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  means,  upon  drinking  and  gambling.  Those  who  help  in 
organizing  the  Children’s  Country  Holidays  Fund  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  the  father  to  pay  anything  towards  the  holiday 
expenses  of  his  children.  The  money  almost  always  has  to 
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be  saved  by  the  mother  out  of  the  housekeeping  allowance — 
and  this  among  a  class  which  spends  an  average  per  family  of 
68.  5d.  a  week  on  drink.  I  do  not  say  these  things  with  the 
intention  of  putting  all  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
democracy ;  the  responsibility  for  these  facts  must  also  be 
shared  by  those  who  control  our  educational  system.  Nor 
am  I  saying  things  behind  men’s  backs  which  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  in  their  faces ;  for  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
all  the  above  sentiments,  when  frankly  expressed  in  public, 
are  generally  received  with  cheers.  The  British  working  man 
is  always  being  told  he  is  such  a  hard-headed,  practical,  common- 
sense  fellow,  that  it  is  right  he  should  sometimes  hear  of  other 
less  pleasing  characteristics.  He  is  hard-headed,  no  doubt;  so 
hard-headed,  indeed,  that  it  is  extremely  diflficult  to  get  sound 
ideas  in,  or  to  get  foolish  prejudices  out;  but  it  is  at  least  a 
hopeful  sign  that  he  does  not  mind  being  told  so.  There  is, 
however,  another  aspect  of  our  democracy  upon  which  we  can 
build  our  hopes  for  the  future,  and  which  should  be  watched 
and  guided  with  a  jealous  care.  How  deep  was  the  popular 
feeling  at  the  death  of  the  Queen;  how  she  had  taught  her 
people  and  reached  their  hearts,  and  appealed  to  all  that  was 
good  in  them ;  and  how  well  they  responded  to  it !  And  what 
an  influence  for  good  is  exercised  by  the  shining  examples  of 
men  of  character  like  Gordon,  and  Gladstone,  and  Roberts !  So 
long  as  the  democracy  can  and  will  respond  to  appeals  of  this 
kind,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  schooling  of  the  democracy  should 
be  largely  extended.  It  will  pay  over  and  over  again  in  the 
improved  quality  and  quantity  of  the  national  output  of  work 
to  keep  boys  at  school  till  they  are  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen ; 
for  this  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  twice  the 
men  they  are  in  moral,  mental,  and  physical  weight.  Technical 
education  should  form  a  prominent  part  of  their  later  training, 
for  they  must  be  ready  to  take  their  place  as  citizens  in  the  life 
of  a  community  based  upon  the  principle  of  “six  days  shalt 
thou  labour.”  But  general  education  must  not  cease  with  the 
elementeury  school.  The  man  whose  education  is  specialized 
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from  the  time  when  his  character  really  begins  to  form,  will 
get  along  all  right  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  life  are  constant. 
But  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  constant,  and  so  in  the  long 
run  the  man  who  is  an  "  all  round  ”  man  will  triumph,  while 
the  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  one  thing  exceedingly  well, 
but  only  one  thing,  will  be  beaten.  The  development  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  alone,  if  not  combined  with  a  similar  great 
extension  of  general  education,  will  only  increase  the  competi¬ 
tive  forces  which  tend  to  drive  men  into  a  narrow  groove,  and 
so  will  dwarf  the  national  life.  The  clamour  for  specialization 
is  born  of  the  desire  to  equip  men  the  better  to  fight  other  men 
for  their  daily  bread ;  and  if  this  suggestion  be  adopted  without 
any  countervailing  influence,  work  will  become  more  and  more 
monotonous,  and  competition  more  and  more  keen  and  flerce; 
the  workers  will  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  control  industrial  conditions ;  but  there 
will  be  no  addition  to  the  general  happiness,  and  no  lifting  up 
of  men  towards  something  higher.  In  short,  we  must  not  edu¬ 
cate  men  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  to  live  like  wild 
animals,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  strife,  on  an  island  in  the  German 
Oceaa  We  have  to  train  an  imperial  race  to  be  fit  to  bear  its 
imperial  burdens  and  responsibilities ;  we  have  to  produce  citi¬ 
zens  who  shall  be  capable  of  realizing  their  citizenship  in  the 
greatest  State  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  commonwealth  of 
the  British  empire  that  is  to  be;  self-supporting  and  self- 
contained,  yet  knowing  its  duty  towards  the  outside  world,  and 
ready  to  share  its  wealth  with  all  who  will  trade  with  it ;  and 
able,  from  the  immensity  of  its  resources  and  the  perfection  of 
its  organization  as  an  industrial  brotherhood,  to  view  with  lofty 
indifierence  the  efforts  of  smaller  peoples  to  ruin  it  by  the  dis¬ 
credited  methods  of  selfish  competition.  At  present  the  hiatus 
between  school  life  and  full  civil  life  is  filled  with  much  that 
militates  with  disastrous  effect  against  the  training  of  men  and 
women  with  truly  noble  ideas  of  their  citizenship;  for  every 
one  that  is  made,  many  are  marred.  And  nothing  could  be 
more  wasteful  than  such  neglect  of  the  chief  source  of  a  nation’s 
wealth — the  character  of  its  people. 

VoL.  XI.— No.  3. 
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Fiimlly,  above  all  other  educational  needs  of  the  democracy,  - 
the  need  for  definite  instruction  in  religion  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  Too  much  is  made  of  the  absence  of  active  hostility 
to  religion  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large.  It  would  be  better 
if  there  were  some  definite  hostility,  rather  than  the  utter  care¬ 
lessness  which  at  present  exists.  The  democracy  is  not  atheistic; 
the  average  man  is  non-religious,  but  still  he  has  some  sort  of 
belief  in  God,  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  of  anything  like  fear  or  trembling.  Indeed,  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  view  such  matters  with  great  condescension,  and  as  of 
interest  to  women  and  children ;  and  if  a  hearty  sort  of  cleric 
appears,  he  will,  perhaps,  even  make  a  graceful  concession  to 
the  Almighty  and  attend  evensong  on  Sundays  (except  in  Lent, 
when  the  services  are  rather  too  severe  and  solemn)  because  he 
“  likes  the  parson.”  We  are,  in  fact,  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise 
if  we  imagine  that  the  democracy  is  being  won  over  to  an 
appreciation  of  Christianity  as  essential  to  the  complete  and 
vigorous  life  of  a  true  and  earnest  citizen.  Certainly  the  idea 
of  the  Church  as  a  dispenser  of  good  things  is  more  prevalent 
in  our  great  towns  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  idea 
of  the  Church  as  a  great  society  to  which  we  should  all  belong, 
in  order  that  we  may  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  while  it  is  indeed  grasped 
with  splendid  tenacity  by  a  few,  is  not  in  the  least  appreciated 
by  the  many.  Will  it  ever  be  thoroughly  understood  till  the 
children  are  given  definite  religious  instruction  by  earnest 
teachers  belonging  to  definite  religious  bodies,  and  till  the 
gospel  is  preached  to  the  “  common  people  ”  by  ministers  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  by  men  whose  whole  life 
and  training  have  been  on  a  different  plane?  And  will  the 
democracy  ever  "  get  religion  ”  till  it  can  see  with  its  own  eyes 
that  the  truest  democratic  life  can  only  issue  from  that  society 
which  claims  above  all  things  that  its  members  are  of  one  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowship,  in  their  allegiance  to  a  God  Who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  gives  His  Spirit  freely  to  all  who  love 
Him  ?  And  the  Church,  too,  for  her  part,  must  begin  to  set  her 
house  in  order.  “  Church  reform,”  no  doubt,  will  help  to  educate 
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the  democracy.  Irreligious  socialism  will  not  be  cured  by 
unsocial  religion.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  non-religious 
character  of  the  democracy  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  what 
may  be  called  the  selfishness  of  its  altruism.  A  kind  of  con¬ 
tented  pessimism  pervades  the  democracy,  bom  of  faiths  and 
hopes  which  begin  and  end  at  the  best  in  mankind,  at  the  worst 
in  self.  He  who  can  find  the  way  to  teach  the  people  that  faith 
and  hope  must  begin  and  end  in  God,  Who  has  revealed  Himself 
in  Jesus  Christ,  will  have  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  democracy.  For  he  will 
have  taught  men  how  to  secure  a  foundation  upon  which  they 
can  build  in  a  spirit  of  discontented  optimism — the  only  true 
spirit  of  progress :  the  discontent  of  a  man  who  has  tried  himself 
and  the  society  in  which  he  lives  by  the  law  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  found  that  both  are  almost  hopelessly  wanting ; 
but  whose  discontent  has  been  preserved  from  despair,  and  has 
been  transformed  into  invincible  hope  and  faith,  by  finding  that 
the  grace  and  power  of  God  are  more  than  suflBcient  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  mankind. 

Hugh  Legge. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POOR  LAW  AND  POVERTY. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  a  consideration  of  the  poor  laws,  or  of 
the  classes  with  which  they  deal,  is  in  any  degree  popular 
or  inviting,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  all  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  some  way,  either  in  paying  rates  or  in  being  helped 
by  them.  We  may  grumble,  as  is  the  privilege  of  EInglish 
people,  but  we  trouble  ourselves  but  little  in  considering  how 
our  burdens  may  be  lessened.  Indeed,  indifference  and  apathy 
may  be  said  to  prevail,  amongst  the  majority  at  any  rate,  in 
regard  to  this  and  many  other  social  questions,  which  is  rather 
discouraging,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  administrative 
reforms.  And  further,  those  of  us  whose  memory  extends 
through  long  past  years  recall  with  regret  the  time  when  the 
Poor  Law  Board  was  occupied  with  the  matters  which  its 
name  denoted,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  part  of  a 
gigantic  department,  with  a  vast  variety  of  other  important 
affairs,  all  over  the  kingdom,  included  in  its  sphere  of  operations. 
These  thoughts  have  given  rise  to  the  desire  in  those  who  have 
had  practical  experience  of  delays,  and  who  have  met  with  an 
unwillingness — if  not  inability — to  carry  out  reforms  or  sug¬ 
gestions,  that  at  least  a  sub-department,  or  committee,  for  poor- 
law  work  alone,  should  be  appointed.  Such  a  committee  should 
include  experts  who  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal ;  and  also  some  women, 
fully  qualified  by  experience,  who  could  give  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  nursing,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the 
sick,  and  domestic  economy.  My  object,  then,  in  writing  this 
article  is  to  speak  of  some  changes  and  reforms  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  time  and  events  has  shown  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  necessary  for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  law  which 
affects  so  many  of  our  poorer  fellow-creatures. 
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The  first  point,  perhaps,  which  strikes  one  in  this  connexion, 
is  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  classification  of  the 
“  legal  poor.”  The  “  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds  ”  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  days  have  largely  been  transformed  into  various 
classes — children,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  or  incurable,  of  both  sexes 
— who  have  failed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  provide  for  the  time 
of  old  age  and  sickness,  and  have  thus  “  come  upon  the  rates  ” 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  so-called  “ablebodied” 
are  reduced  to  much  smaller  proportions,*  though  “vagrants,” 
unhappily,  still  wander  in  large  numbers  over  the  country,  their 
existence  being  eked  out  and  encouraged  by  the  reprehensible 
system  of  bestowing  doles  upon  them  by  an  unwisely  compas¬ 
sionate  public.  This  gradual  change,  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  last  half-century,  has  necessarily  involved  a 
somewhat  different  view  of  the  special  kind  of  treatment  required 
for  difierent  classes  of  the  poor ;  and  this  has,  in  great  measure, 
been  carried  out  in  practice,  especially  as  regards  the  care  of  the 
sick.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  revelations 
made,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  as  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
London  workhouses,  and  of  others  elsewhere,  have  resulted,  as 
was  indeed  inevitable,  in  considerable  changes  for  the  better, 
even  if  all  desirable  improvements  have  not  yet  been  fully 
carried  out. 

But  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  a  feature  which  con¬ 
tinually  recurs  in  the  history  of  social  reforms — the  almost 
inevitable  reaction  which  follows  when  abuses  are  realized,  and 
a  sense  of  justice,  or,  perhaps,  of  compassion,  calls  for  a  remedy. 
It  is  to  the  signs  of  this  state  of  things  at  the  present  moment 
that  I  desire  to  call  attention,  believing  that  there  are  many 
dangers  attending  it,  against  which  we  shall  do  well  to  be  on 
our  guard. 

No  criticism  of  the  old  administration  of  charitable  relief 
could  be  too  severe.  There  was  no  such  care  for  the  sick  as 

*  In  connexion  with  the  so-called  “ablehodied”  class,  of  which  girls  and  young 
women  who  have  lost  their  character  form  so  large  a  part,  I  may  add  that  consider¬ 
able  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  question  of  their  detention  for  definite 
periods.  At  present,  they  are  allowed  entire  freedom  to  come  and  go  as  it  suits 
them,  which  often  results  in  frequent  returns  during  many  years. 
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is  now  thought  necessary ;  the  sole  attendants,  so-called  “  nurses,” 
were  more  or  less  aged  pauper  women,  clothed  in  pauper  garb, 
or  perhaps  distinguished  only  by  a  black  cap,  whose  drinking 
habits  had  almost  certainly  brought  them  to  this  last  home  for 
destitution  and  misery;  often  there  was  no  other  paid  female 
oflScer  in  the  building  besides  the  matron ;  imbeciles,  epileptics, 
and  the  sick,  were  herded  together,  with  no  attempt  at  classi¬ 
fication  ;  and,  in  general,  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  such 
arrangements  as  would  be  thought  essential  for  the  humblest 
hospital  at  the  present  day.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  picture, 
we  have  the  infirmaries  of  the  metropolitan  district  as  now 
conducted,  consisting  of  twenty-four  fine,  and  mostly  modem, 
buildings,  entirely  separated  from  the  workhouse,  and  often  far 
distant  from  it,  some  being  placed  in  the  suburbs,  with  the 
advantage  of  purer  air  and  quiet  surroundings.  And  when  we 
remember  that  over  sixteen  thousand  patients  are  cared  for  in 
these  State  institutions  in  the  metropolis  alone,  we  may  well  be 
surprised  at  the  astonishing  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
these  matters  since  the  legislation  introduced  in  1867,  by  the 
then  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  for  the  separation  of  infirmaries  from 
the  workhouse  proper. 

But  so  much  has  been  written  about  the  former  state  of  things 
— which,  however,  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  present — that  I  will  not  dwell  further  on 
it ;  but  while  we  should  all  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  the  re¬ 
forms  already  effected,  I  am  induced  to  point  out  a  few  dangers 
ahead,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  further  changes  that  are  still 
desirable. 

At  a  recent  poor-law  conference  held  in  London,  one  of  the 
papers  under  discussion  was  entitled,  “  On  the  Abuse  of  Poor- 
law  Infirmaries.”  It  was  written  by  two  women  guardians,  well 
qualified  by  practical  experience  and  judgment  for  the  task. 
They  stated  the  fact,  well-known  of  course  to  many,  that  the 
idea  of  “  pauperism  ”  is  gradually  being  eliminated  from  all 
association  with  these  institutions,  which  are  increasingly  being 
resorted  to  by  persons  who  can  pay,  and  do  so  willingly,  for 
their  admittance,  and  who  remain  either  for  shorter  or  longer 
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periods  as  may  suit  them.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  prepared 
to  give  up  entirely  our  previous  definitions  of  “  pauperism  ”  and 
“  pauper  ”  institutions,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  ;  for  serious  practical  issues  are  involved  in  the  change  of 
opinion  which  it  represents.  In  fact,  the  former  unwillingness 
to  enter  these  institutions  is  vanishing,  or  has  vanished,  and 
every  convenience  and  comfort  is  held  out  to  those  who  fail  to 
help  themselves.  It  will  be  generally  recognized,  however,  that 
some  limit  must  be  put  to  this  growing  tendency,  which  has 
already  become  a  grave  problem.  In  order  to  meet  it,  we  must 
recur  to  some  of  the  principles  which  were  laid  down  at  the 
introduction  of  the  new  poor  law  in  1834,  and  which  have  not 
since  been  challenged  or  repealed.  Among  these  it  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  the  condition  of  the  “  pauper,”  or  recipient 
of  poor-law  relief,  should  not  be  made  superior  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  living  which  the  working  classes  can  secure  by  their 
own  efibrts;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  not  be  made 
attractive.^  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  this  restriction  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  sickness ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
lK>ssibility  was  never  contemplated  of  paying  patients  being 
admitted  to  those  institutions  which  are  administered  by  the 
poor  law.  Moreover,  the  notion  of  any  "stigma”  being  con¬ 
nected  with  entrance  into  a  public  infirmary  is  still  further 
removed  by  the  fact  that  many  are  admitted  direct,  without 
passing  through  the  workhouse — which  is  the  rule — on  the  plea 
of  urgency.  It  has  been  suggested,  therefore,  as  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  that  more  voluntary  institutions  should  be 
opened  for  all  those  who  can  pay  some  part  of  their  cost.  At 
present,  we  only  have  one  or  two  such  homes  for  men  in  the 
whole  country;  while  those  for  women  are  far  too  few  in 
number,  though  some  of  these  have  existed  for  fifty  years,  and 
are  too  costly  for  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  As 
such  homes  would  certainly  be  welcomed  also  by  those  who 
can  afford  much  larger  sums,  they  might  become  nearly,  if  not 

>  For  this  reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  for  giving  up 
the  distinctive  dress,  which  is  also  useful  as  a  protection  out-of-doors  against 
begging,  or  entering  public-houses. 
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quite,  self-supporting,  when  once  established.  In  this  way  only 
can  I  foresee  any  hope  of  preventing  the  “abuse  of  poor-law 
infirmaries.” 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  aged  and  with  the  “  deserving 
poor  ” — who  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  except  on  the  broadest 
principles, — is  now  receiving  considerable  attention  from  all 
boards  of  guardians.  The  practical  questions  involved  in  this 
subject  present  many  difficulties,  and  are  exposed  to  much  con¬ 
tention;  but  in  this  place  I  only  wish  to  refer  to  the  recent 
“recommendations”  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  After 
many  years  of  continual  progress  in  arresting  the  increase  of 
pauperism  by  a  strict  administration,  especieJly  of  out-relief,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  retrograde  step  has  now  been  taken,  in  the 
direction  of  greater  liberality  and  leniency.  Several  unions  in 
the  poorer  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  some  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have,  for  many  years,  succeeded  in  reducing  out-relief 
to  a  minimum,  while  providing  for  the  “deserving  poor”  by 
means  of  charitable  help  and  pensions.  This  can  always  be 
done  wherever  co-operation  exists  between  the  two  sources  of 
public  and  private  charity,  by  means  of  charity  organization 
committees.  And,  surely,  when  we  consider  the  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  the  enormous  amounts  bestowed  in  charity,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  is  the  right  method  of  dealing  with 
such  cases.  Moreover,  besides  these  resources,  there  are  the  vast 
sums  distributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  wealthy 
city  Companies,  which  are  also  devoted  to  this  object.^  These 
considerations,  then,  should  confirm  the  belief  that  we  had 
better  confine  our  efibrts  in  poor-law  work  to  those  classes  for 
whom  it  was  intended ;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  “  you 
may  have  as  many  paupers  as  you  choose  to  manufacture,”  the 

*  Cf.  the  Charity  Commissioners’  Report :  “  In  the  last  twenty  years,  charities 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  and  in  which  the  amount 
of  each  gift  reached  £1000  and  upwards,  amount  to  more  than  eight  millions.  A 
number  of  new  charities  are  created  each  year,  about  five  hundred,  a  number  which 
increases  rather  than  diminishes,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  stand  second,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  and  variety 
of  the  chanties  created  within  its  duration,  to  no  other  half-century  since  the 
Reformation.” 
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attraction  of  an  apparently  bottomless  public  purse,  freely 
opened,  being  too  great  to  be  resisted.* 

In  this  connexion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  alluding  to  the 
excessive  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  on  drink,  which 
so  largely  supports  the  vast  array  of  public-houses  in  our  towns 
and  villages.*  If  we  may  accept  the  recent  evidence  given)  by 
an  experienced  poor-law  inspector,  "total  abstainers”  do  not 
become  inmates  of  workhouses;  and  therefore  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  these  institutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  main¬ 
tained  for,  and  occupied  by,  those  who  expend  a  large  part  of 
their  earnings  upon  drink.  (It  has  been  computed  that  the 
average  weekly  expenditure  of  a  working-class  family  upon 
alcoholic  liquor  amounts  to  6s.  5c2.)  Let  us  beware,  then,  how 
we  hold  out  still  further  inducements  for  this  reckless  waste,  by 
promising  increased  comforts  for  old  age,  whatever  the  previous 
life  may  have  been ;  for  such  promises  will  absolve  all  persons 
from  the  need  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  thus  tend  to  lower 
the  national  character  more  disastrously  than  ever  before. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  some  of  the  chief 
reforms  which  seem  desirable  in  the  administration  of  public 
relief.  First,  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  some  more 
efiective  means  must  be  adopted  for  providing  the  “trained 
nurses”  which  were  demanded  in  1897  by  an  order  of  the 
Board,  but  which  have  never  yet  been  forthcoming  in  any  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  equal  the  demand.  Voluntary  enterprise  has 
attempted  to  supply  this  want  during  more  than  twenty-one 
years ;  but  to  cope  with  the  present  needs  of  over  six  hundred 
institutions  has  been  found  to  be  an  impossible  task,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  abandoned.  What  we  require,  then,  is  State 
provision  for  State  needs — a  training  provided  for  women  in 
existing  infirmaries,  with  sufficient  inducements  to  enter  upon, 
and  to  remain  in,  poor-law  work  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  recent  mild  winters,  and  abundance  of  work,  with  in¬ 
creasing  wages,  there  is  a  considerable  rise  in  the  pauperism  of  the  metropolis,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  eleven  thousand,  according  to  last  year’s  Report.  Surely,  these 
facts  may  well  make  us  pause  before  we  add  still  furtlier  inducements  to  dependence 
on  the  rates,  rather  than  on  self-help  and  forethought. 

*  The  national  drink  bill  for  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  162  millions. 
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A  Bcheme  of,  say,  three  years’  training  for  the  profession  of 
nursing,  with  a  recognized  standard  of  efficiency,  would  prove 
attractive  to  many  young  women  who  cannot  aflTord  the  cost  of 
their  preliminary  training.  And  their  ultimate  position  should 
be  made  more  secure ;  they  should  be  made  more  independent 
(in  the  country)  of  the  master  and  matron  in  regard  to  their 
nursing  duties,  the  doctor  being  the  proper  authority  in  these 
matters ;  they  should  receive  increased  privileges  and  comforts ; 
and  the  work  should  be  made  less  arduous  and  trying,  or  else 
it  will  not  be  undertaken  at  alL  In  the  metropolis,  however, 
which  is  in  advance  of  all  other  places  in  these  respects,  more 
power  should  be  given  to  the  matrons  (trained  and  educated 
women)  as  regards  their  own  department  and  the  control  of  the 
nurses,  who,  at  present,  are  entirely  under  the  authority  of  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  largely  increased 
number  of  women  as  inspectors  of  workhouses  throughout  the 
country  (at  present  there  is  only  one  for  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict,  where — may  I  say  ? — ^her  work  is  least  required).  I  venture 
to  think  that,  if  some  women  had  filled  these  posts  fifty  years 
ago,  that  deplorable  state  of  things  would  not  have  existed. 
And  as  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  woman  inspector  was 
made  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
delay  that  has  ensued  in  developing  a  more  effective  system. 
Women  are  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  proper  autho¬ 
rities  on  domestic  and  nursing  matters,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  responsible  supervision  of 
these  departments  in  the  public  service. 

In  referring  to  the  work  already  done  by  women  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
encouraging  fact  of  the  gradual  and  persistent  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  guardisms,  now  amounting  to  over  a 
thousand.  The  general  appreciation  of  this  work,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  it,  is  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  any  plan  for  securing  their  services  in  other 
departments.  Besides  the  work  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
more  inspectors  are  required  for  the  care  of  the  boarded-out 
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children,  for  whom  there  are  only  two  at  present.  And  I  would 
add  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  such  children  require  inspection, 
and  not  only  those  who  are  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
union.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  appointment  of  women 
as  relieving  officers  is  now  being  urged  in  many  districts. 

I  cannot  leave  the  question  of  the  care  of  the  sick  without 
mentioning  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  smaller  work- 
houses  of  the  country,  where  it  is  found  impossible  to  attract 
or  maintain  the  services  of  fully  trained  nurses  for  only  a  few 
patients.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect, 
that,  following  the  example  long  since  carried  out  in  district 
schools,  imbecile,  and  other  asylums,  the  workhouse  buildings 
should  be  classified,  and  appropriated  to  special  purposes.  Thus, 
each  institution  might  be  controlled  by  officers  specially  qualified 
to  deal  with  particular  classes  of  the  indigent  poor.  But,  under 
our  present  system,  many  of.  the  workhouses  in  rural  districts 
are  not  half  filled,  and  yet  entail  great  cost  for  their  maintenance 
and  repair.  If  one  could  be  selected  in  a  central  position,  it 
might  be  set  apart  as  a  hospital  for  several  unions,  and  might 
thus  have  a  sufficient  number  of  patients  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  skilled  nurses.  The  only  objection  which  has  been 
urged  against  this  suggestion  is  that  the  distance  from  “  home  ” 
would  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  applicants.  But,  in  these 
days  of  easy  locomotion,  distance  is  no  longer  so  difficult  a 
matter ;  and  one  good  result  might  be  that  the  relations  would 
be  less  frequently  tempted  to  "  get  rid  ”  of  the  older  members 
of  the  family. 

The  last  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  the  casual,  or 
vagrant,  class — almost  the  only  remaining  section  of  the  “  able- 
bodied” — should  be  made  over  to  the  charge  of  the  police,  as 
the  prosier  authority  to  deal  with  these  utterly  reckless  and 
improvident  people.  It  would  also  bo  advisable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  change  the  misleading  name  of  “  workhouse  ”  into  “  poor- 
house,”  which  would  more  fitly  describe  its  real  purpose  and 
object,  whatever  class  of  people  might  be  found  there. 

Louisa  Twining. 


PROSPERITY-SHARING. 

A  Rejoinder. 

The  paper  on  “Recent  Progress  of  Labour  Co-partnership” 
contributed  to  the  April  number  of  the  Economic  Review 
by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Vivian,  and  the  notes  by  Mr.  Bonar, 
place  the  subject  of  profit-sharing  in  a  somewhat  different  light 
from  that  shown  in  my  paper  on  “  Prosperity-sharing.”  ^  But, 
in  order  to  clear  our  minds  of  any  misconception,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  my  paper  on  “  Prosperity-sharing  ”  was  written 
entirely  from  a  particular  point  of  view — “  In  Relation  to  Work¬ 
shop  Management,”  as  stated  in  its  title.  It  aims  to  treat  the 
employee  as  on  the  average  the  equal  of  the  employer  in  ability, 
tact,  judgment,  and  business  qualities.  The  employee  is  not  a 
child  to  be  treated  as  a  child,  but  a  full-grown  man,  intelligent, 
and  alert.  The  ranks  of  the  employers  are  constantly  being 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  employees.  In  fact,  the  men 
who  to-day  are  the  largest  and  most  successful  employers  in 
England  and  America  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
employees  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  And  the  system  of 
prosperity-sharing  advocated  by  the  writer  is  founded  upon 
the  firm  belief  that  the  subject  can  only  be  properly  handled 
on  the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  with  intelligent,  keen, 
business-like  employees. 

Prosperity-sharing,  however,  is  described  by  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Vivian  as  a  system  that — 

“  would  condemn  the  great  majority  of  our  industrial  classes  to  a  state 
of  perpetual  childhood,  in  so  far  as  their  working  days  are  concerned, 
during  which  they  would  be  subject  to  a  supreme,  though,  perhaps,  a 
benevolent  despotism.” 

'  Ecmumic  Review,  Jan.,  1901. 
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What  basis  the  authors  have  for  this  assertion  is  hard  to  dis* 
cover.  The  system  gives  the  fullest  freedom  to  all  affected  by 
the  scheme,  without  the  exaction  of  signed  contracts.  The 
preservation  of  liberty  of  action  for  the  employees,  so  far  as 
the  scheme  itself  affects  them,  has  been  an  element  in  the 
scheme  that  has  been  studied  from  first  to  last  in  its  develop* 
ment,  and  the  writer  believes  he  has  attained  his  object 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Vivian  instance  the  profit-sharing 
scheme  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  and  Mr.  Bonar 
refers  to  this  scheme  as  follows :  “  This  is  the  direction  in 
which  profit-sharing  must  move  if  it  is  to  be  freed  from  the 
defects  of  its  qualities”  (p.  229).  But  are  these  gentlemen 
aware  of  the  contract  which  the  employees  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Compeiny  are  called  upon  to  sign  before  they 
can  become  eligible  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profits?  Under 
this  contract  the  employee  surrenders  his  freedom  of  action, 
and,  in  addition,  he  cannot  do  what  he  likes  with  his  share  of 
the  profits.  The  company  dictate  to  him  how  much  of  it  he 
may  draw  out  and  spend,  and  how  much  they  will  force  him 
to  save.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  represent  what  would  be  in 
reality  “a  state  of  perpetual  childhood.”  Would  any  share¬ 
holder  in  an  industrial  or  commercial  company  submit  to  dicta¬ 
tion  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of  his  dividends  he  should 
draw  out?  Such  a  method  is  far  from  treating  employees  as 
if  they  were  equal  in  intelligence  to  the  employer ;  and  I  fail 
to  understand  what  good  or  elevating  effect  such  systems  of 
profit-sharing  can  have,  or  how  it  can  be  said  that  by  moving 
in  this  direction  profit-sharing  is  to  be  freed  from  its  defects. 

But  the  main  object  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Vivian’s  paper 
is  to  advance  labour  co-partnerships  as  a  solution  of  the 
difSculties  inseparable  from  schemes  of  profit-sharing.  I  am 
in  the  fullest  accord  with  the  ideal  that  the  employee  should 
also  be  an  investor,  and  believe  most  firmly  that,  when  capital 
in  industrial  concerns  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  workers 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  investor, 
it  will  add  immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes 
themselves,  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  it  appears  to 
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me  that  when  the  proposal  is  put  forward  in  the  manner  stated 
in  the  paper  the  employee  is  not  treated  as  if  he  were  the  equal 
of  his  employer  in  intelligence  or  business  ability. 

For  instance,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Vivian  lay  down  this  rule 
at  the  commencement  of  their  paper : — 

“  We  look  for  the  gradual  development  of  a  system  by  which  every 
individual  engaged  in  any  particular  industry  in  any  capacity  shall 
hold  some  portion  of  its  capital,  and  so  participate  directly  in  its  gains 
and  losses,  and  shall  also  have  a  right  to  give  his  vote  in  electing  those 
who  control  it,  and  in  deciding  the  main  lines  of  its  policy.” ' 

But  why  should  the  workman  be  urged  to  invest  his  savings 
in  the  factory  in  which  he  is  employed  ?  Why  should  he  not 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  working  where  he  will  receive  the  most 
money  for  his  services,  and  of  investing  his  savings  where  they 
will  yield  him  the  largest  return  in  interest  combined  with 
security?  This  may  not  be  in  the  same  works — nay,  in  all 
probability  it  will  not  be.  In  any  event  there  is  no  connexion 
between  the  two  in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
employees.  However,  let  us  give  the  workman  a  clear  mind  on 
the  subject,  and  full  liberty.  If  we  do  set  up  to  guide  him  and 
teach  him  what  he  should  do  with  his  money,  let  us  remember 
that  prudence  compels  us  to  beware  of  giving  advice  which 
practically  urges  him  to  put  “  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.” 

Now,  in  fact,  the  flotation  of  the  various  Limited  Liability 
Companies  has  brought  investment  in  industrial  concerns  within 
the  reach  of  almost  everybody.  But  it  may  be  objected  that 
these  companies  are  over-capitalized,  and  that  the  shares  are 
quoted  too  high  for  a  present-day  purchaser  to  get  more  than 
a  bare  investment  for  his  money.  But  so  it  would  be  all  over 
again  under  a  system  of  labour  co-partnership.  Those  industries 
where  profits  were  good  would  be  over-crowded  with  investors, 
and  the  shares  would  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Shares  would 
change  hands  at  rapidly  advancing  prices,  with  the  same  inevi¬ 
table  result.  The  fact  is  that  all  these  schemes  of  labour 
co-partnership  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  employee 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  like  a  child,  and  that  he  has  not  got 
'  The  italics  are  mine,  p.  201. 
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the  average  amount  of  business  acumen,  insight,  and  foresight. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  does  possess  these  qualities,  and  hence 
he  makes  no  rush  to  put  his  money  into  these  schemes,  as  he 
certainly  would  if  he  saw  in  them  substantial  advantages  with 
little  risk  of  losing  his  capital. 

Further,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  statistics 
given  in  the  article  referred  to  do  not  spell  success  for  labour 
co-partnership,  but  rather  lack  of  support.  The  fact  is  that 
every  employee  in  these  matters  acts  on  the  sound  business 
rule  of  trying  not  to  have  "  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.”  He  is 
dependent  for  his  daily  bread  on  following  his  regular  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  very  wisely  he  is  not  disposed  to  invest  his  savings 
in  the  same  business  as  that  in  which  he  is  employed.  Ordinary 
foresight  shows  him  that,  in  the  event  of  the  factory  or  works 
in  which  he  is  employed  being  closed  or  ceasing  to  be  profitable, 
he  would  not  only  lose  his  money,  but  also  his  situation  at  the 
same  time.  He  decides  that  this  is  too  great  a  risk  to  run,  and 
that  he  would  be  better  off  with  his  savings  invested  in  some 
outside  investment  separate  from  his  daily  occupatioa  Only 
then  could  he  feel  reasonably  sure  of  an  income  in  his  old 
age.  Thus  he  acts  exactly  as  does  his  employer,  who  strives 
to  invest  before  old  age  sufficient  capital  outside  his  business  to 
keep  him  from  the  danger  of  want 

The  key  to  the  whole  position  in  connexion  with  the  system 
of  labour  co-partnership  is  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  saving. 
The  co-operative  movement  has  been  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
this  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  has  rendered  great  service 
to  the  whole  country  in  this  direction.  No  country  can  be 
really  rich  and  strong  unless  its  wealth  is  wisely  distributed. 
Therefore  every  effort  that  has  for  its  object  the  teaching  of 
habits  of  saving  is  bringing  about  the  greatest  revolution 
possible  in  the  relationship  between  employer  and  employee. 
And  not  imtil  this  habit  of  saving  becomes  a  national  one  will 
employees  assume  their  proper  position.  There  is  nothing 
degrading  in  the  position  of  an  employee.  Indeed,  every 
employer  is  himself  an  employee,  working  for  the  hardest, 
and  the  most  unsympathetic  of  all  employers,  the  public. 
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The  public  are  right  in  being  hard  and  unsympathetic.  They 
cannot  afford  to  consider  long  and  faithful  service  by  their 
employee,  the  British  farmer  or  manufacturer,  when  another, 
perhaps  younger,  certainly  more  energetic  employee,  the  foreign 
farmer  or  manufacturer,  offers  wheat,  or  watches,  or  machinery, 
at  prices  that  spell  ruin  to  the  British  producer.  Therefore  the 
public  dismiss  without  notice  the  British  farmer  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  engage  the  services  of  the  foreign  farmer  and 
manufacturer  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  All  this  the 
so-called  employer  has  to  submit  to  from  his  real  and  actual 
employer  and  master,  the  public.  Therefore  the  idea  of  escape 
from  the  ranks  of  the  employed  by  labour  co-partnership  can 
never  be  realized,  nor  would  it  be  salutary  if  it  could.  The 
fact  that  we  are  all  on  one  common  platform,  all  employees 
together,  masters  and  men  alike,  is  a  truer  idea  and  more 
stimulating  and  invigorating  thau  any  other  could  possibly  be. 

And  now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  asked  what  bearing  have  these 
thoughts  on  the  evolution  of  prosperity-sharing  “  in  relation  to 
workshop  management  ”  ?  Simply  this.  Believing  that  the 
above  are  the  true  conditions  existing  between  employer  and 
employee,  and  bearing  prominently  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
employee  must  be  treated  as  a  man  of  equal  intelligence  to  the 
employer,  I  hold  that  all  profit-sharing  arrangements  based  on 
a  contract  between  employer  and  employee  should  be  discarded. 
To  tell  employees  you  will  give  them  a  share  of  the  profits,  if  they 
will  sign  away  their  liberty  of  action  and  agree  to  be  dictated 
to  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  share  of  profits,  does  not  commend 
itself.  In  addition,  there  is  also  the  undoubted  fact  that  to  give 
a  share  of  profits  at  all  is  only  saying  in  another  way  that  wages 
will  be  advanced,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  employee 
so  views  it. 

Then  there  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  who  must 
act  on  the  assumption  that  he  himself  is  equal  in  intelligence 
to  the  employee.  The  employer,  carefully  noting  the  efiect 
which  profit-sharing  schemes  already  in  operation  have  had, 
finds  that  he  scarcely  meets  with  such  encouragement  from  the 
experience  of  others  as  would  justify  him  in  adopting  them. 
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In  fact,  the  giving  of  profit-sharing  cheques  has  had  none  or 
little  effect. 

Next  comes  the  consideration — “in  relation  to  workshop 
management;”  and  the  employer  views  the  matter  with  this 
new  light  upon  it.  Knowing  that  his  employees  must  be  treated 
as  equal  to  himself  in  intelligence,  he  refuses  to  be  drawn  into 
any  arrangement  that  necessitates  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
as  a  basis  for  profit-sharing. 

The  building  of  houses  for  employees  seems  to  the  writer  to 
fulfil  these  conditions.  Not  a  single  employee  is  entangled  with 
an  agreement  as  a  basis  for  prosperity-sharing.  If  he  can  better 
his  condition  he  is  free,  so  far  as  prosperity -sharing  engagements 
affect  him,  at  a  few  days’  notice.  The  employer  has  simply 
performed  a  useful  service  in  building  houses  for  the  employees 
which  they  could  never  have  provided  for  themselves  even  at  any 
price.  But  these  houses  are  provided  at  rentals  which  leave  no 
return  on  the  capital  sunk  in  providing  them.  Therefore  they 
I  become  “  prosperity-sharing.” 

I  What  advantage  is  all  this  in  “  workshop  management  ”  ? 
I  Perhaps  some  would  say  very  little,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
benefits  are  tangible  and  ever  increasing  with  a  cumulative 
effect.  If  I  were  asked,  “  Has  prosperity-sharing  put  a  stop  to  all 
troubles  with  employees  ?  ”  the  answer  would  be  “  No ;  ”  or  “  Has 
it  put  a  stop  to  idling  and  other  kinds  of  petty  wrong-doing  ?  ” 
the  answer  would  again  be  “  No.”  In  fact  it  has  not  produced 
'  a  body  of  spotless  angels.  No  system  ever  will.  Human  nature 
will  still  have  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  simply  an  arrangement 
i  under  which  the  employee  is  assured  of  reasonable  and  proper 
I  conditions  for  following  his  occupation  and  bringing  up  his 
.  family.  He  is  raised  and  elevated  to  a  position  of  comfort,  and 
*  given  a  chance  of  proper  living.  The  system  goes  no  further. 
I  Its  ultimate  effects  must  depend  upon  the  employee  himself.  But 
l]  the  effect  on  the  young  children  growing  up  under  the  influence 
I  of  these  houses  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  so  far  as  its  influence 
for  good  on  them  is  concerned,  it  is  a  real  success,  and  one  not 

(lightly  to  be  exchanged  for  the  glitter  of  profit-sharing  cheques. 

W.  H.  Lever. 
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THE  GOTHENBURG  MOVEMENT. 


rpHE  movement  for  the  introduction  into  this  country,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  of  some  system  for  the  management  of 
the  liquor  traffic  more  or  less  akin  to  that  known  as  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  is  a  movement  of  which,  I  think,  we  are  destined 
to  hear  much  in  the  near  future.  During  the  past  four  years, 
the  People’s  Refreshment  House  Association,  established  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  has,  in  an  unobtrusive  fashion,  and  with  a 
very  modest  capital,  been  gradually  acquiring  the  licences  of 
country  inns,  mostly  in  the  midlands  and  the  southern  counties, 
and  has  been  conducting  them  on  the  principle  of  eliminating 
private  profit  from  the  sale  of  liquor — the  uniform  characteristic 
of  all  varieties  of  the  Gothenburg  system.  It  has  now  eighteen 
inns  in  its  hands,  and  is  likely  to  acquire  several  others  shortly. 
Its  management  has  been,  from  every  point  of  view,  successful, 
in  as  far  as  the  range  of  its  operations  has  extended.  This  has 
been  confined,  as  has  been  said,  to  village  taverns.  In  the  east 
of  Scotland  also,  quite  independently  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s 
company,  some  similar  experiments  have  been  attempted  with 
very  interesting  features  of  their  own.  The  movement,  however, 
since  the  autumn  of  last  year,  has  entered  on  an  altogether  new 
phase,  mainly  owing  to  the  initiative  of  one  man.  Lord  Grey. 

In  November  last  he  acquired  the  licence  of  an  inn  near  a 
colliery  in  which  he  is  interested  at  Broomhill,  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  with  the  view  of  establishing  there  a  public-house,  to  be 
conducted  on  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s  lines.  Much  to  his  surprise 
he  found  that  he  had  obtained  for  the  asking  a  property  worth, 
any  day,  in  the  market  £10,000.  The  possibilities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  seem  to  have  greatly  impressed  him.  If  the  capitalized 
value  was  £10,000,  it  was  clear  that  the  prospective  income 
from  the  working  of  sjich  a  tavern  must  be  considerable.  This 
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income  should,  he  determined,  be  devoted  to  public  purposes; 
and  if,  he  went  on  to  ask  himself,  in  one  such  instance,  so  large 
a  sum  could  be  thus  secured  and  diverted  from  private  to  public 
uses,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  innumerable 
other  instances.  Soon,  as  the  result  of  his  exertions,  a  company 
was  formed  in  Northumberland  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  working  other  licences  in  that  county,  and  was  registered 
under  the  title  of  the  Northumberland  Public-House  Trust 
Company,  Limited.  It  is  already  the  parent  of  a  numerous 
offspring.  Similar  companies  have  either  been  formed,  or,  at 
any  rate,  may  be  said  to  be  in  process  of  formation,  in  several  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom — in  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Belfast,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Paisley,  as  also  for  Northampton,  Hampshire,  Durham, 
Essex,  and  Kent. 

The  prospectuses  of  these  companies  vary  more  or  less  in 
matters  of  detail,  but  their 'general  features  are  similar.  The 
capital  raised  or  proposed  to  be  raised  in  each  case  ranges 
ordinarily  between  j£25,000  and  £100,000,  of  which  only  a  small 
proportion  is  for  the  present  being  called  up.  A  limit,  generally 
of  5  per  cent.,  is  fixed,  up  to  which  the  company  will,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  financially,  pay  dividends  to  the  shareholders.  All  profits 
over  this  limit  are  to  be  handed  over  to  trustees,  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes  of  some  sort,  primarily  for  the  provision  of 
counter-attractions  to  the  public-house,  in  the  shape  of  caf4s, 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  the  like.  In  regard  to  the  methods 
of  management,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  laid  down  that  the 
managers  shall  be  carefully  selected,  so  that  men  may  be  secured 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  promoting  sobriety,  and  that 
things  shall  be  so  arranged  that  it  shall  be  to  their  interest  to 
limit,  rather  than  to  push,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink.  They  will 
be  paid  fixed  salaries,  with  commission  on  the  sale  of  food 
and  non-alcoholic  liquors,  but  with  none  on  that  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

One  important  function  of  the  companies  will  be  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  growing  districts  in  which  there  is  a  probability  of  new 
licences  being  granted,  and  to  put  in  their  application  along 
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with  the  rest  for  any  such  licence.  They  may,  of  course,  also 
acK^uire  by  purchase  the  transfer  of  existing  houses.  The  most 
recent  development  of  the  movement  has  been  the  formation, 
under  Lord  Grey’s  auspices,  of  a  central  organization  in  London 
to  further  the  formation  of  other  trust  companies,  to  supply 
information  to  the  public,  and  to  afford  to  the  existing  companies 
a  common  ground  for  consultation  and  co-operation.'  A 
significant  result  of  the  movement,  which  is  already  conspicuous 
in  the  north,  at  any  rate,  is  a  marked  fall  in  the  value  of  licensed 
properties. 

Considering  that  the  Gothenburg  system  has  been  at  work  in 
the  country  of  its  origin  during  the  past  thirty-five  years,  and 
that,  during  the  same  period,  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  with  but  little  success  to  awaken  the 
public  mind  to  a  recognition  of  its  value,  it  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  that  the  present  movement  should  so  suddenly  have  assumed 
such  proportions.  The  causes  are  to  be  looked  for  in  more  than 
one  direction.  The  general  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  promotion 
of  temperance  has,  of  late,  undoubtedly  been  gaining  ground 
among  classes  who  were,  up  till  recently,  but  little  affected  by 
it,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  now  prepared  to  accept  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  that  are  unacceptable  to  the  extreme 
teetotal  party.  The  success,  too,  of  the  practical  experiments 
above  referred  to  has  been  steadily  attracting  more  and  more 
of  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and,  finally,  the  working  of  the 
system  as  existing  in  Scandinavia  has  lately  had  a  large  measure 
of  careful  attention  and  of  intelligent  criticism  bestowed  on  it, 
and  has  come  satisfactorily  through  the  ordeal.  Messrs.  Rown- 
tree  and  Sherwell’s  valuable  book  on  the  subject,  which  was 
first  published  in  1899,  and  which  has  since  run  through  eight 
editions,  has  disposed  effectually  of  many  of  the  more  or  less 
fanciful  objections  that  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  the 
system,  and  has  done  much  to  place  before  the  public  its  genuine 
results  in  their  true  light 

*  The  title  of  this  association  is  the  Public-House  Trust  Assodation,  and  its 
headquarters  are  at  71  and  72,  King  William  Street,  E.C.  A  similar  central 
association  for  Scotland  has  been  formed  in  Edinburgh. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  on  all  hands,  that,  at  a  prima 
facie  view,  everything  seems  to  make  in  its  favour.  Looking 
broadly  at  the  facts  of  the  situation,  we  find  the  two  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries,  which,  early  in  this  century,  were  among  the 
most  drunken  countries  in  Europe,  now  among  the  most  sober. 
In  Norway  especially  this  result  is  very  conspicuous.  There 
the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  is  only  about  half 
a  gallon,  while  with  us  it  is  close  upon  two  and  a  half.  At  the 
same  time,  in  Denmark,  which  difiers  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
in  little  else  except  in  not  having  adopted  the  system,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol  is  still  considerably  greater  than  ours.  Of 
the  Swedish  conscripts,  again,  in  the  decade  1841-1850  (inclu¬ 
sive),  36i  per  cent,  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  military  service ; 
in  1881-1890,  only  a  little  over  20  per  cent,  had  to  be  similarly 
rejected.  We  have,  moreover,  testimony  that  is  both  unanimous 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy  with  regard  to  the  state  of  such 
Scandinavian  cities  as  Bergen  and  Gothenburg,  as  compared 
with  the  condition  of  our  own.  We  are  told,  with  regard  to 
Bergen,  that — 

there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  wretchedness,  squalid  misery  and  poverty, 
drunkenness  and  beggary  so  prevalent  in  English  towns  of  similar 
size.”  ^ 

Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  themselves  tell  us,  with  regard 
to  Gothenburg,  that,  during  their  visit  to  that  city  in  June,  1898, 
“  very  little  drunkenness  was  visible,  certainly  far  less  than  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  English  city.”  *  When  we  inquire  what  is  the 
view  of  the  system  now  entertained  by  those  on  the  spot  who 
are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  we  find  that  it  is  quite 
enthusiastically  favourable.  The  clergy  of  Gothenburg,  who 
were  its  initiators,  have  certainly  lost  none  of  their  faith  in  it. 
In  1898,  the  bishop  and  the  dean  of  that  city,  with  thirty 
clergymen  in  active  service  in  and  around  the  town,  petitioned 
the  Government  that  its  scope  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  beer  licences  as  well  as  the  brandy  licences.  A 

'  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  R^orm,  p.  736.  Rowntree  and  SherwelL 
8th  edit.  The  opinion  quoted  ia  that  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson ;  see  below. 

•  Op.  ciL,  p.  462. 
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series  of  questions  as  to  its  success,  from  the  temperance  and 
generally  from  the  social  point  of  view,  were  not  long  ago 
addressed  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson,  a  Glasgow  man,  long 
resident  in  Bergen,  to  a  number  of  the  most  representative  men 
in  that  city,  including,  among  others,  the  bishop,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  British,  German,  and 
American  consuls.  Their  replies  all  gave  emphatic  testimony 
as  to  its  satisfactory  results  in  every  respect.  It  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  in  Sweden  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  the 
system  into  this  country  is  at  present  being  watched  with  keen 
interest.  Several  sympathetic  letters,  containing  subscriptions 
to  Earl  Grey’s  public-house  scheme,  have,  it  is  said,  recently  been 
received  from  Gothenburg,  among  others,  one  from  Mr.  Gustaf 
Boman,  a  director  of  the  Gothenburg  company,  and  another 
from  Mr.  A.  0.  Elliot,  the  local  chief  of  the  police. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  prima  facie 
impression  is  the  true  one,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  system  in  Scandinavia.  It 
can,  indeed,  hardly  be  otherwise  than  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  temperance  to  take  the  sale  of  liquor  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  impelled  by  a  natm-al  desire  of  profit— or,  it 
may  be,  if  they  are  working  on  borrowed  money,  by  the  dread 
of  bankruptcy — in  as  far  as  possible  to  press  it,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  led  at  once  by  duty  and 
by  inclination,  in  as  far  as  they  can,  to  restrict  it.  At  the 
same  time,  we  know,  of  course,  that  statistics  have  been  put 
forward,  and  have  been  made  the  most  of,  which  purport  to 
show  that  the  working  of  the  system  in  Scandinavia  itself  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  The  chief  reliance  has  been  placed,  by 
those  opposed  to  it,  on  some  recent  figures  with  regard  to  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Gothenburg.  The  arrests  are  high, 
it  appears — higher,  it  is  said,  than  the  average  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  this  country ;  but,  then,  so  are  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  the  prohibition  towns  of  America,  although  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  America,  all  round,  is  only  half  as 
great  as  it  is  with  us.  Statistics  of  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
indeed,  must  be  interpreted  rather  as  indications  of  the  ideals  of 
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the  police  and  magistrates,  than  of  the  habits  of  the  population. 
As  the  consumption  of  alcohol  for  Sweden,  all  round,  is  30  per 
cent,  less  than  it  is  for  this  country,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
greater  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  there  is  not  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  drunkenness  itself  is  more  prevalent.  We  must 
take  such  statistics  in  conjunction  with  such  testimony  as  that 
above  quoted,  as  to  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
Swedish  cities  and  our  own — a  contrast  that  tells  so  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  former. 

It  is  urged,  again,  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  of  late 
been  on  the  increase  in  Gothenburg,  and  it  is  contended  that 
this  increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  company 
system.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  found  in  the  recent  advent  of  good  times,  with  a  general  rise 
in  wages  and  the  consequent  abundance  of  money  among  the 
working  classes.  Such  a  factor  as  this,  as  we  well  know,  never 
fails  to  swell  our  own  drink  bill.  Together  with  it  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  beer  is  alto¬ 
gether  outside  the  scope  of  the  company’s  control.  A  great 
deal  of  this  beer  is  “  of  great  alcoholic  strength,”  and,  of  course, 
when  a  man  has  got  as  much  brandy  as  he  can  carry,  at  the 
company’s  shops — a  contingency  which  no  supervision  can 
prevent — he  can  very  readily  get  intoxicated  out  and  out  on 
even  moderately  strong  beer.  The  Gothenburg  clergy,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  look  to  the  extension  of  the  company 
system  to  the  beer-houses  as  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  evils 
that  have  still  to  be  contended  with. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  it  heis  been  found  possible  to 
adduce  in  belittlement  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system 
are,  indeed,  of  small  weight  intrinsically.  They  are  eagerly 
grasped  at,  however,  by  two  sections  of  the  community,  who,  on 
very  different  grounds,  are  opposed  to  it.  One  section  consists 
of  those  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  present  state  of 
things.  They,  of  course,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opposition 
to  be  outvoted,  and  with  them  argument  is  out  of  place.  Another 
section,  one  cannot  but  observe  with  keen  regret,  consists  of 
those  who  have,  or  appear  to  have,  the  cause  of  temperance 
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very  much  at  heart,  and  who  have  in  the  past  devoted  much  of 
their  time  to  exertions  in  its  favour.  The  coalition  and  practical 
co-operation  between  these  two  sections  has,  of  late,  presented 
itself,  on  various  occasions,  in  aspects  that  are  far  from  edifying. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  teetotal  party  embraces  a  section, 
at  any  rate,  on  whom  arguments  drawn  from  the  social  results 
of  the  Gothenburg  system  are  as  completely  wasted  as  they 
are  on  the  members  of  the  trade  themselves.  For  this  section 
alcohol  in  any  form  has  become  “the  unclean  thing.”  They 
regard  it  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  Wahabee  regards 
“  tobacco  the  shameful,”  and  the  suggestion  that,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic,  the  best  citizens  in  the 
community,  or  the  community  itself,  as  a  body,  should  undertake 
to  control  it  and  carry  it  on,  is  a  suggestion  which,  without 
waiting  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  they  at  once  repel  with  indig¬ 
nation.  There  are  many,  too,  who  are  not  sufficiently  under 
the  influence  of  this  sentiment  to  be  led  into  active  opposition 
to  what  must  seem  to  all  a  promising  social  reform,  but  who 
are  yet  sufficiently  affected  by  it  to  make  them  hold  aloof  from 
active  co-operation,  and  the  general  result  is  that  the  new 
temperance  movement  is  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  party 
whose  watchwords  are  “  Puritanism  ”  and  the  "  recoil  from  cere¬ 
monial  sin,”  and  into  those  of  the  party  whose  watchwords  are 
“  patriotism  ”  and  “  social  well-being.” 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  the  new  movement  ?  Will  it 
succumb  to  the  allied  forces  of  the  trade  and  the  extreme  tee¬ 
totallers,  or  will  it  grow  and  spread  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year  in  the  teeth  of  this  double  opposition  ?  The  latter,  I  think, 
is  the  anticipation  that  bids  fair  to  be  fulfilled.  We  find  strong 
grounds  for  entertaining  it  when  we  look  at  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  subject.  As  the  trade  is  a  monopoly,  profits,  with  reason¬ 
ably  good  management,  appear  to  be  a  certainty,  and  as  the 
cases  become  more  numerous  in  which  towns  and  villages  will 
see  their  neighbours  in  possession  of  revenues  available  for  any 
and  every  useful  purpose,  and  when  they  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  revenues  are  also  within  their  own  reach,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  taking  steps 
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to  secure  them  will  steadily  increase,  both  in  strength  and 
volume.  The  fact  of  the  rapid  growth  of  such  a  sentiment,  it  is 
said,  explains  the  sudden  spread  of  the  system  all  over  Sweden, 
once  it  had  been  initiated  in  Gothenburg ;  and  of  late  we  see 
the  same  cause,  in  a  small  way,  actively  at  work  in  Fifeshh’e. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  public-house  conducted  on  the  Gothenburg 
lines  was  established  by  the  Fife  Coal  Company,  Limited,  at  a 
village  of  some  1300  inhabitants,  known  as  the  Hill  of  Beath. 
The  whole  village,  it  should  be  said,  is  the  property  of  the 
company.  By  an  unwritten  agreement  with  the  justices,  an 
account  is  submitted  to  the  licensing  court  annually,  showing 
what  are  the  surplus  profits,  and  how  they  are  applied.  They 
are  now  over  £600  per  annum.  A  reading-room  and  library,  a 
billiard-table  and  a  bowling-green  have  been  provided  for  the 
village,  and  it  has  been  furnished  with  electric  light.  The 
neighbouring  and  considerably  larger  village  of  Kelty  was  not 
long  a  witness  of  the  successful  venture  of  its  neighbour  without 
being  stirred  by  the  desire  of  emulating  it.  Kelty  already  had 
several  public-houses.  It  became  evident,  however,  two  years 
ago  that  another  licence  would  be  granted.^  A  local  company 
was  formed  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  house  on  the  same  lines 
as  at  Hill  of  Beath,  and  a  licence  was  secured.  Last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  several  other  houses  to  compete 
with,  its  surplus  profits  were  £800.  They  will  be  applied  as  at 
Hill  of  Beath.  Since  that  time,  again,  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cowdenbeath  has  formed  a  company  and  established  a  similar 
house ;  and,  yet  more  recently,  the  much  more  important  town 
of  Dunfermline  has  followed  the  example.^ 

Plainly  the  movement  is  "  catching  on,”  and  looks  as  if  it  will 
grow  and  extend  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposition,  from  whatever 
quarter  arising.  Granted  that  the  introduction  of  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  would,  at  any  rate,  conduce  more  to  national 
sobriety  than  the  continuance  of  our  present  system  of  private 

'  The  Kelty  Company  was  organized  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Dunfermline,  who  is 
now  on  the  board  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Public-House  Trust  Company,  and  is 
indeed,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

*  I  regret  to  learn  since,  that  the  licence  for  the  Dunfermline  house  has  been 
refused. 
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licence,  of  which  there  is  no  possible  doubt,  then  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  the  public  should  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
additional  argument  in  its  favour,  furnished  by  the  great  sums 
of  money  which  it  would  secure  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Does 
it  count  for  nothing  that  this  public  money,  now  being  wasted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  yearly,  handed  over  indiscriminately 
to  any  chance  person  who  chooses  to  apply  for  it,  might  be  used 
to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  sober  and  industrious  among  our 
working  classes,  as  well  as  to  remove  temptation  from  the  frail  ? 
The  provision  of  counter-attractions  to  the  public-house  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  almost  unspeakable  importance.  The 
question  of  temperance  reform,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  very 
largely  “  a  question  of  the  entertainment  of  the  people.”  When 
a  family  occupies  two  rooms,  or,  it  may  be,  one  room,  what  is 
the  father,  or  what  are  the  growing-up  or  the  grown-up  young 
people  to  do  with  themselves  in  the  evening  ?  Sitting  at  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  washing,  nursing,  and  housework  is  plainly 
impossible,  and  too  often  the  sole  alternative  that  presents  itself 
is  the  resort  to  the  public-house.  Temperance  cafSs,  clubs, 
reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  popular  lectures  and  concerts — 
anything  which  will  aflFord  some  place  of  fairly  agreeable  resort 
in  the  evenings,  especially  for  the  young, — these  are  among  the 
greatest  of  our  social  needs,  if  our  poorer  fellow-citizens  are  to 
be  rendered  more  sober  and  more  healthy,  as  well  as  more 
enlightened. 

If,  again,  we  look  at  the  question  of  the  general  adoption  of 
the  new  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  strength  and 
security,  as  well  as  from  that  of  social  well-being,  we  find  fresh 
arguments  in  its  favour.  We  should  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  it  would  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
our  youth  similar  to  that  which  it  has  brought  about  in  Sweden. 
This  presents  us  with  one  aspect  of  the  matter  from  the  national 
standpoint.  The  question  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
derived  from  municipal  or  company -conducted  public-houses 
s'^gfists  others.  A  little  while  ago,  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  South  African  war,  we  were  all  very  much  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  rifle-clubs  in  city,  town,  and  village. 
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Forty  men  out  of  fifty  of  our  adult  male  population,  it  is  said, 
have  never  handled  a  rifle  in  their  lives,  while  we  know  how 
differently  it  stands  with  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  A 
Kruger  telegram  or  a  Fashoda  incident  wakens  us  up  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  danger  now  and  then,  but  very  soon  we  sink  back 
into  our  old  apathy.  Of  the  attempts  at  forming  rifle  clubs, 
which  were  made  last  year,  how  many  have  come  to  anything  ? 
The  main  difficulty  is,  of  course,  the  want  of  funds.  Rifles  and 
ammunition  have  to  be  bought,  and  ranges  to  be  acquired  by 
hire  or  purchase,  and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
to  the  War  Office  for  assistance  at  present.  Why,  then,  at  the 
bidding  either  of  the  teetotallers  or  the  trade,  should  we  discard 
such  a  resource  for  this  purpose,  as  we  should  find  in  some  small 
fraction  of  the  profits  of  a  municipalized  or  company-controlled 
liquor  traffic  ? 

WiLUAM  Warrand  Carlile. 


THE  COMING  SAVINGS  BANKS  INQUIRY. 


After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  delay,  which  has  to 
many  appeared  needless,  if  not  downright  mischievous,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  last  March,  definitely  pro¬ 
mised  an  inquiry  by  Select  Committee  into  the  system  under 
which  our  savings  banks  are  administered.  Such  an  inquiry 
has  been  asked  for  more  than  once ;  and  it  has  been  all 
but  promised  more  than  once,  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  something 
like  forty  years  ago,  admitted  it  to  be  desirable.  The  serious 
embarrassment  resulting  from  excessive  accumulation  of  savings 
banks  fimds,  bringing  in  its  train  an  over-appreciation  of 
consols  (which  culminated  in  the  deadlock  of  about  four  years 
ago,  when  consols  rose  to  the  “famine  price”  of  114)  seemed 
altogether  to  call  for  it.  For  not  less  than  ten  years  previously 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  crying  out  against 
the  enormous  burden  laid  upon  their  shoulders  by  continuously 
inflowing  millions.  The  Transvaal  war  has  for  the  time  found 
a  use  for  that  abundant  treasure,  of  the  employment  of  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  still  enjoys  a  monopoly,  with 
which  he  seems  loth  to  part.  However,  1903  is  coming  on 
apace,  and  with  it  comes  the  term  at  which,  under  Lord 
Goschen’s  Conversion  scheme,  interest  on  consols  must  be 
reduced  to  per  cent.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  thus  arising  by  that  curious  little 
bill  of  his  of  last  year,  which  Parliament  practically  declined 
to  discuss,  has  completely  failed.  Accordingly  nothing  remains 
but  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee. 

Now,  under  present  circumstances — after  the  question  to  be 
dealt  with  has  become  a  chronic  crux,  for  which  no  one  appears 
able  to  suggest  an  cfiective  remedy,  when,  in  consequence,  there 
seems  to  be  positive  danger  of  the  savings  banks  being  diverted 
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from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  expressly  created — 
nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  a  searching  inquiry,  carried 
out  on  the  lines  which  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  had  in  his  mind 
when,  in  1861,  he  described  this  question  as  “  a  question  of  great 
State  policy,”  calling  for  careful  investigation.  Unfortunately, 
to  judge  by  the  statement  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  on  March  25th,  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend 
that  something  very  different  is  intended.  That  statement 
contained  an  ominous  allusion  to  something  that  had  been 
done  in  France,  which,  it  was  added,  having  proved  “  eminently 
successful”  there,  was  likely  to  be  found  “valuable”  in  this 
country.  That  allusion  suggests  an  inconveniently  narrowed 
reference  to  some  peuticular  proposal,  which  might  very  well 
be  found  to  deprive  the  promised  inquiry  of  all  its  practical 
value.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  altogether 
precise  in  his  reference  to  the  feature  which  he  proposes  to 
copy  from  French  legislation. '  And  seeing  that,  at  the  present 
time,  all  France  is  in  an  uproar  about  the  failure  of  the  French 
law,  and  almost  everybody,  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
down  to  the  humblest  depositor,  is  crying  out  vehemently  for 
its  repeal  (which  the  representative  Commission  Superieure  des 
Caisses  d’£pargne  has  formally  and  unanimously  demanded)  one 
is  a  little  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  which  particular  feature  of  all 
that  are  embodied  in  the  French  Act  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has,  at  variance  with  the  Frenchmen,  who  see  the  law 
applied  under  their  own  noses,  singled  out  as  being  “  eminently 
successful,”  and  desires  to  graft  upon  our  own  legislation. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  brief  examination  of  the  French 
law  and  its  effects,  which  is,  in  any  case,  bound  to  be  instructive, 
may  not  be  altogether  amiss. 

The  main  object  with  which  the  law  of  July  20,  1895,  now 
governing  the  French  savings  banks,  was  proposed  and  passed 
was,  avowedly,  to  relieve  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations 
— which,  in  France,  answers  in  this  matter,  as  sole  administrator 
of  all  savings  banks  funds,  to  our  own  National  Debt  Com¬ 
missioners— of  a  troublesome  plethora  of  money,  such  as  we 
ourselves  have,  under  a  very  similar  system,  been  embarrassed 
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with  here.  Its  most  salient  feature  accordingly  is  a  provision 
designed  forcibly  to  prevent  people  from  saving,  by  limiting  the 
maximum  deposit  allowable  on  any  particular  account  to  1500 
francs,  in  the  place  of  2000  francs,  at  which  figure  the  limit  had 
stood  since  1881.  Under  this  particular  aspect,  as  a  deterrent 
to  thrift,  the  French  measure  has  indeed,  to  apply  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer’s  pet  phrase,  proved  “eminently  successful.” 
Within  the  first  four  years  of  the  systematic  depletion  carried 
out  under  its  authority,  no  less  than  185,600,518  francs  was 
forcibly  returned  to  the  depositors.  The  fifth  year,  the  last 
of  the  transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  last  new  year, 
has — as  we  know,  though  the  actual  returns  will  not  be  issued 
till  about  a  year  hence — effected  a  further  wholesale  reduction. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  when  communicating  the 
fact  as  striking  enough  to  call  for  special  notice,  was  cruel 
enough  to  observe  that  evidently  people  “preferred”  other 
investments.  There  was  no  preference  in  the  matter — the 
depositors  simply  could  not  help  themselves.  The  annual  report 
of  every  savings  bank  in  the  Republic  bears  witness  how 
bitterly  they  resent,  how  loudly  they  have  complained  of,  the 
hardship.  The  law  required  that  their  balances  should  be  cut 
down — and  cut  down  they  were,  as  by  a  Procrustean  knife. 
Indeed,  as  the  official  reports  show,  they  were  cut  down  even 
beyond  wliat  was  absolutely  necessary.  People  took  fright,  and, 
so  to  call  it, "  shied  ”  at  the  savings  banks.  They  would  not 
expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  “  automatic  investment,”  or 
to  the  worry  of  frequent  reminders.  Accordingly  they  reduced 
their  balances  excessively,  or  withdrew  them  altogether.  One 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  savings  banks  have  ceased  to  "pay 
their  'ivay  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  law.  Small  balances 
cost  money  and  do  not  earn  any.  We  have  had  the  same  thing 
made  clear  in  this  country.  In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  1888,  Mr.  Meikle,  the  actuary  of  the  great  Glasgow 
Savings  Bank,  deposed  that  on  a  hundred  thousand  balances, 
averaging  £8  each,  his  bank  made  a  net  loss  of  £5000  annually. 
In  France  it  has  been  found  that,  in  1899,  on  all  deposits  not 
exceeding  the  legal  maximum  of  1500  francs,  the  savings  bamks 
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made  a  net  loss  of  1,109,062  francs.  It  was  the  balances,  which 
have  now  became  illegal,  which  converted  that  deficit  into  a 
small  profit,  and  so  kept  the  savings  banks  self-supporting. 
However,  on  January  1st  last,  all  those  balances  were  of  neces¬ 
sity  reduced,  and  accordingly  the  banks  remain  virtually 
insolvent 

One  may  well  hope,  though,  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  up 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  one  will  do  so  tremblingly, 
that  this  particular  feature,  the  most  salient  of  the  French  law, 
is  not  the  one  of  all  others  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  pro¬ 
poses  to  adopt  in  this  country.  His  reference  to  “eminent 
success  ”  must  make  this  doubtful,  since  it  is  the  only  provision 
which  has,  successful  or  otherwise,  produced  any  visible  efiect. 
Our  poor  people  have,  as  it  happens,  suffered  enough  already 
from  excessively  narrowed  limits.  Before  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in 
1893,  raised  the  annual  limit  from  £30  to  £50,  cases  like  the 
following  were  not  uncommon:  In  the  little  trustee  bank  in 
Sussex,  of  which  I  was,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  managers,  we  held 
about  £100,000  in  balances.  There  was  about  £200,000  more 
ofiering,  but  under  the  law  as  it  stood  we  might  not  take  it. 
So  it  went  into  the  Balfour  Companies,  and  there  it  was  lost ! 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  further  into  the  provisions  and  effects 
of  the  French  law.  There  is  one  provision  which  appears  to 
have  commended  itself  very  forcibly  to  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  he  made  it  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his  abortive 
measure  of  last  year.  It  cannot,  one  would  say,  possibly  be 
this  provision  that  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  alluded  to  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  March  25th,  because  he  distinctly  spoke  of  something 
that  has  proved  “eminently  successful  in  France,”  whereas  this 
particular,  provision  has  wot  yet,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  been  so 
much  as  pv/t  to  a  practical  test.  Article  5  of  the  French  law 
lays  it  down  that  the  interest  to  be  allowed  by  what  I  will,  by 
analogy,  call  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  to  the  savings 
banks  (which  are,  in  their  turn,  bound  to  pay  not  more  than  I 
per  cent.,  and  not  less  than  ^  per  cent,  under  that  rate  to 
depositors)  may  be  fixed,  in  concert  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  Commission  de  Surveillance  and  the  Commission 
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Superieure  des  Caisses  d’fipargne,  a  representative  body— every 
one  of  whom  must  be  consulted — not  later  than  on  the  Ist  of 
November  of  each  year,  for  the  coming  twelvemonth,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rate  that  the  investments  held  on  behalf  of  the 
savings  banks  have  earned,  but  yet  so  as  not  on  any  occasion 
to  raise  or  lower  the  rate  by  fractions  smaller  than  \  per  cent 
That  is  the  very  prototype  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
much-contested  proposal  of  last  year,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  one  practical  savings  bank  memager  in  the  kingdom 
has  pronounced  workable.  In  France  the  provision  has  been 
much  less  criticized.  But  it  has  not  been  carried  into  operation. 
The  rate  of  S\  per  cent,  fixed  by  decree  of  October  27,  1895, 
before  the  new  law  came  into  operation,  is  still  paid  to  the 
savings  banks ;  and  507  of  these  banks  pay  their  depositors  a 
full  3  per  cent,  thirty-eight  2^  per  cent,  and  one  an  intermediate 
rate  of  2  90  per  cent  And  there  the  matter  remains.' 

Apart  from  its  unworkableness,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer’s  proposal  of  last  year  will,  I  think,  strike  most  people 
as  pre-eminently  unfair.  What,  in  fact,  does  it  mean,  except 
that  the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  are  to  be  punished 
twice  over  for  not  having  any  other  receptacle  for  their  savings  ? 
In  the  first  place  they  are  made,  willy-nilly,  to  lend  their 
savings  to  the  Government  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  known 
in  the  market.  And  then,  when  the  forced  purchases  made  on 
their  behalf  have  artificially  infiated  Government  credit,  and 
driven  consols,  as  the  Times  put  it  four  years  ago,  to  “  famine 
price,”  they  are  to  be  further  penalized  for  the  service  which 
they  have  rendered  to  the  State,  by  having  their  interest  still 

'  So  far  from  proving  a  sncoess,  "eminent”  or  otherwise,  the  provision  contained 
in  Article  5  has,  in  point  of  fact,  altogether  failed  to  bring  about  the  particnlar 
result  for  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appears  to  have  looked  from  it 
Here  is  what  a  prominent  member  of  the  Commission  Supdrieure  writes  to  me : 
**  Quant  k  la  clause  que  les  variations  de  taux  aurout  lien  par  fractions  indivisibles 
de  25  centimes  pour  100,  dU  a  pliUdt  jusgu’i  pretent  protfgi  centre  lea  abaitte- 
menu  de  taux.”  That  means  that  investments  have  earned  less  than  the  3J  per 
cent  which  the  Caitie  allows  to  the  Savings  Banks,  but  not  sufficiently  less  to 
justify  a  reduction  by  J  per  cent  (which  in  our  case  would  mean  about  £500,000 
per  annum).  The  clause  has,  therefore,  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  that  self- 
**8®**hog,  quasi -automatic  adaptability  which  the  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer 
represented  as  its  one  recommendation. 
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more  lowered,  just  as  an  improving  tenant  has  his  rent  raisoil 
by  an  unworthy  landlord  on  his  own  improvements.  This  is 
neither  fair,  nor  is  it  a  remedy.  For  it  altogether  disregards  the 
fact  that  what  losses  have  occurred,  or  are  likely  to  occur,  occur, 
not  on  the  revenue,  but  on  the  capital  account.  Since  invest¬ 
ment  is  permitted  only  in  one  security,  and  there  is  no  working 
capital,  no  cash  balance,  not  even  a  reserve,  out  of  which  to 
meet  withdrawals,  whatever  money  comes  in  is  bound  to  bo 
invested  in  that  one  security,  whatever  its  appreciation,  at  a 
time  when  money  is  flush  and  is  freely  deposited ;  and  whatever 
money  is  drawn  out  has  to  be  provided,  once  more,  by  the  sale 
of  that  same  one  security,  however  depreciated,  at  a  time  when 
money  is  scarce,  and  accordingly  withdrawals  take  the  place  of 
deposits.  This  is  about  as  unbusinesslike  an  arrangement  as 
could  be  made.  And  it  is  to  this  point  obviously  that  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  applied. 

There  are  one  or  two  further  provisions  in  the  French  law 
which  have  certainly  given  satisfeiction  in  France,  and  which 
would  probably  be  welcomed  here.  Unfortunately,  the  area  to 
which  their  operation  is  restricted  is  so  very  small  that  the 
efiect  has  practically  been  nil 

In  the  first  place,  a  representative  body  has  been  constituted 
which  gives  the  savings  banks  a  consultative  voice  and  some 
power  of  supervision,  instead  of  leaving  them  absolutely  at  the 
merqr  of  the  Government  This  body,  the  Commission  Superieuro 
des  Caisses  d’^pargne,  has  not  shown  itself  slow  to  use  the 
voice  given  to  it,  to  condemn,  very  strongly,  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  the  law  which  has  called  it  into  being. 

Next,  the  law  of  1895  concedes  to  savings  banks  the  right  of 
employing  one-fifth  of  their  own  fortune,  and  the  entire  income 
accruing  from  that  fortune  (as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
collective  reserve  fund)  in  the  construction  and  acquisition  of 
working  men's  dwellings,  or  in  lending  money  on  such  security. 
That  right  has  been  very  much  appreciated,  and  has  readily 
been  put  to  use,  with  unquestionably  good  results — so  far  as 
there  are  results — at  Marseilles,  Paris,  Blois,  Chartres,  Troyes, 
Bdziers,  Alen9on,  and  Neufchatel.  The  results  are  found  to  be 
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everywhere  distinctly  encouraging,  in  respect  alike  of  security 
and  of  good  work  done.  And  one  could  wish  with  all  one’s 
heart  that  this  might  turn  out  to  be  the  “  successful  ”  feature 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  wishful  to  apply 
among  ourselves.  Unfortunately,  the  sum  thus  far  made  available 
is  ridiculously  small — nothing  to  compare  with  the  full  fifth  of 
the  entire  capital  (corresponding  to  £40,000,000  in  this  country), 
which  the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Belgium  has  power  to 
employ  for  the  same  purpose,  and  part  of  which  it  employs  with 
excellent  results.  It  amounts  to  only  some  millions  of  francs. 
Therefore,  though  there  is  unquestioned  “  success,”  that  success 
cannot,  on  its  humble  lines,  be  pronounced  "eminent.” 

There  remains  one  more  subordinate  provision,  the  efiect 
of  which  has  proved  even  more  trifling.  French  savings  banks 
are  allowed,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  apportion  out  of  their 
surplus  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  on  larger  balances,  in 
respect  of  deposits  not  exceeding  £20,  and  kept  in  the  bank 
during  a  whole  year.  The  increase  in  the  rate  may,  at  their 
option,  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  bonus  (as  in  the 
Belgian  National  Savings  Bank,  where  there  is  a  quinquennial 
general  “  sharing  out  ”),  or  else  of  a  graduated  scale  of  interest. 
This  provision  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  one  or  two  isolated 
cases.  But  seeing  that  under  the  new  state  of  things  small 
balances  not  exceeding  £20  have  become  so  preponderant  as  to  be 
now  answerable  for  a  full  76'72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and 
that  savings  banks  boards  complain  that  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  limit  deprives  them  of  all  surplus  whatever,  and 
puts  a  deficit  in  its  place,  the  effect  of  the  regulation  is  not 
likely  to  prove  worth  mentioning  while  that  baneful  provision 
remains  in  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  all  the  admiration  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  expresses  for  the  French  law  of  1895,  and  its 
"eminent  success,”  the  unquestionable  bad  which  it  has  done 
vastly  outweighs  the  “  poor  ha’porth  ”  of  good.  "  Oil  diable  le 
Chancelier  de  I’Echiquier  a-t-il  vu  dans  tout  cela  le  ‘succ^s 
6clatant’  dont  vous  parliez  ?  ”  So,  not  without  reason,  I  was  asked 
by  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  of  French 
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savings  banks.  One  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  The  French 
experiment  has,  indeed,  proved  a  fiasco.  It  has  altogether  failed 
to  ease  the  pinching  shoe  where  it  wanted  easing.  It  has  at 
those  points  made  it  even  tighter  than  it  was  before.  Depositors 
have  been  generally  discontented.  They  are,  as  the  president 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Paris  states  in  his  last  annual  report, 
driven  into  investing  their  petty  savings  in  “  risky  ”  securitiea 
The  accustomed  savings  banks  surpluses  have  disappeared,  and 
are  giving  place  to  deficiencies.  There  is  not  a  savings  bank 
board  which  has  not  again  and  again  protested  against  the 
injurious  law,  to  see  its  protest  taken  up  unanimously  by  the 
Commission  Supdrieure  des  Caisses  d’^Ipargne,  and  echoed  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce.  There  was  a  rally  in  1899 — the  year  to 
which  the  returns  just  issued  refer — because  it  was  then  gene¬ 
rally  thought  that  so  strong  a  protest  as  had  just  been  formally 
entered  against  the  Government  allowing  the  law  to  take  full 
effect  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded.  Accordingly 
thrift  made  a  fresh  spurt.  Deposits — it  is  true  only  the  smaU 
deposits,  which  cost  the  banks  money — once  more  came  flowing 
in  more  freely,  and  it  looked  as  if  gloomy  forecasts  would  be 
falsified.  But  M.  Caillaux,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  remedned 
firm.  And  so  the  rush  of  withdrawals  became  all  the  greater 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

What  a  very  difierent  picture  is  it  that  the  savings  banks 
present  in  other  countries,  where  maximum  limits  and  com¬ 
pulsion  to  invest  poor  men’s  savings  in  a  rich  man’s  security 
are  unknown !  Thrift  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
Saxony  every  one  out  of  two  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  has  become  a  savings  bank  depositor,  and  has  enough 
standing  to  his  credit  to  make  the  average  balance  per  in¬ 
habitant  £10.  And  no  one  is  afraid  of  an  over-abundance  of 
money.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  savings  banks  continue  to  do 
what  they  can  to  attract  deposits,  because  they  know  that  they 
can  turn  the  money  to  good  account.  In  Genoa  the  new 
harbour  works  are  being  constructed  to  a  large  extent  with 
savings  banks  funds.  In  Prussia  the  Government  has  by 
circular  urged  public  savings  banks  to  employ  what  money  they 
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can  in  the  erection  of  working  men’s  dwellings ;  and  one  of  its 
representatives  the  other  day  declared,  at  Posen,  that  it  is  with 
the  help  of  savings  banks  money  that  the  Government  hope  to 
solve  the  housing  question.  And  these  savings  banks  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  their  depositors  3  per  cent,  and  more  in  interest ! 
The  higher  interest  helps  to  attract  deposits,  and  to  make  the 
people  thrifty. 

Instead  of  pinning  our  faith  to  the  French  practice,  which 
has  proved — to  use  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  words — so 
"  eminently  successful  ”  in  discouraging  that  very  thrift  which 
savings  banks  were  expressly  created  to  encourage,  and  making 
it  our  model,  should  we  not  be  doing  better  to  look  elsewhere 
for  guidance,  anywhere  outside  France — for  nowhere,  except  in 
our  country  and  in  France,  does  the  same  shortsighted  system 
of  a  Government  monopoly  prevail, — and  try  to  learn  how 
embarrassment  to  the  Treasury  may  be  avoided  consistently 
with  that  encouragement  of  thrift  which  we  profess  to  have  at 
heart,  by  enlargement  of  the  receptacle  rather  than  by  artificial 
restriction  of  the  inflow,  by  finding  a  more  varied  and  more 
profitable  use  for  the  money  collected  rather  than  by  setting  up 
additional  barriers  to  the  collection  and  needlessly  cutting  down 
interest  ?  Laurence  Sterne  notwithstanding,  they  do  not 
invariably  "  manage  these  things  better  in  France.” 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Dismissal  of  American  Professors.* — It  is  not  quite  easy 
at  first  sight  to  understand  why  so  very  ordinary  an  incident  of 
American  academic  life  as  the  summary  dismissal  of  a  professor  who 
had  ceased  to  please  his  employers  should  have  aroused  so  much 
acrimonious  discussion  as  this  case  appears  to  have  done.  For  one 
would  have  expected  American  public  opinion  to  be  well  enough 
accustomed  to  swallowiug  gnats  of  this  sort  not  to  strain  at  one  more, 
nor  to  exaggerate  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  camel. 

However,  the  facts  in  this  case,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  them,  partly  from  antecedent  knowledge,  partly  from  private 
information  and  the  publications  on  both  sides,  not  only  explain  the 
apparent  anomaly,  but  also  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  problems 
of  American  university  administration.  The  facts  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows.  The  noble  foundation  called  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  is  a  memorial  to 
the  only  child  of  its  founders,  the  late  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  and 
has  from  its  inception  been  entirely  endowed  and  supported  by  them, 
at  times  under  great  difficulties,  as  when,  six  years  ago,  Mrs.  Stanford 
spent  her  private  fortune  and  pledged  her  credit  while  the  money 
bequeathed  by  Senator  Stanford  was  locked  up  during  the  trials  of  the 
suit  brought  by  the  United  States  Government  to  be  repaid  £3,000,000 
by  his  heirs.  Altogether  the  present  and  prospective  value  of  the 
endowment  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  £7,000,000.  In  return  for 
this  magnificent  benefaction.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford  naturally 
reserved  for  themselves  the  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the  institution 
during  their  lifetime.  It  should  here  be  explained  that  this  does  not 
involve  any  peculiar  hardship  as  regards  the  professors,  since  practically 
everywhere  their  tenure  is  no  more  legally  secure  than  at  Leland 
Stanford,  and  it  can  make  very  little  difference  to  a  professor  whether 
he  is  dismissed  by  the  decision  of  an  all-powerful  founder  or  of  an 

*  Report  of  the  Committu  of  Economiets  on  the  DitmiescU  of  Profeaor  Ross 
frenn  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
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autocratic  president,  acting  either  on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the 
instigation  of  one  or  more  influential  trustees.  Indeed,  the  former 
condition  of  dependence  probably  has  some  advantages.  And  though 
it  is  somewhat  unusual  to  make  full  professorships  posts  which  are 
terminable  annually  without  reason  assigned  or  compensation  granted, 
yet  this  condition  of  all  appointments  at  Leland  Stanford  does  not 
differ  from  the  tenure  of  the  majority  of  the  academic  population 
(instructors,  assistants,  etc.)  throughout  the  country. 

Hence,  when  Professor  £.  A.  Ross  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
economics  by  President  Jordan  some  ten  years  ago,  there  was  no 
special  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  either  fail  to  appreciate  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  or  that  it  would  be  less  permanent  than 
usual.  Professor  Ross,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
advanced  views,  a  Bryanite  Democrat,  and  even  a  “  Populist,”  and  to 
have  expressed  them  more  freely  than  is  safe  for  a  professor  of  a 
subject  on  which  the  eye  of  the  capitalist  is  always  vigilantly  directed. 
Whether  he  also  used  language  which  might  be  construed  as  reflecting 
on  the  financial  career  of  Senator  Stanford  is  not  clear,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  believed  by  the  authorities  to  have  done  so.  As, 
under  the  circumstances,  this  would  have  been  as  ungrateful  as  it  was 
incautious,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  the  president  should  feel 
compelled  to  demand  his  resignation.  But  the  professor’s  political 
opinions  would  certainly  have  sufficed  to  produce  this  result.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  an  American  university  (except  a  few  State  uni¬ 
versities  temporarily  controlled  by  the  Bryanite  opposition  ^)  in  which 
such  opinions  would  not  render  a  professor’s  position  untenable,  and  I 
should  fancy  that  few  professors  who  had  actively  supported  Bryan  in 
1896  would  anywhere  else  have  remained  over  to  be  dismissed  in 
1900.  Certainly  I  know  for  a  fact  that  similar  errors  in  political 
judgment  were  the  reason  (if  not  the  pretext)  for  several  dismissals 
in  1897. 

What  is  really  astonishing  is  the  way  in  which  the  American  public 
took  up  the  case.  In  addition  to  a  multitude  of  newspaper  articles,  the 
American  Economists’  Association  appointed  a  committee,  composed 
of  Professors  Seligman  of  Columbia,  Farnam  of  Yale,  and  Gardner  of 
Brown,  which  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  extract  from  President 
Jordan  definitely  formulated  grounds  for  his  action.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  no  American  president  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  acted  otherwise,  while  the  unusual  amount  of  criticism  provoked 
in  this  case  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion  with  the  keen  (and, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial)  rivalry  between  Leland  Stanford  and  its 
*  In  one  of  these  Professor  Boss  has,  in  point  of  fact,  found  a  refuge. 
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neighbour,  the  (State)  University  of  California,  and  the  pronouncedly 
capitalistic  origin  of  the  former. 

Altogether  it  would  seem  to  one  regarding  the  matter  from  a  safe 
distance  that  Professor  Ross  has  (not  without  compensating  advantages 
in  the  way  of  notoriety)  fallen  a  victim  to  the  autocratic  system  which, 
though  it  has  done  so  much  to  further  the  great  and  unparalleled 
development  of  university  education  in  America,  has,  of  course, 
countervailing  disadvantages.  The  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  president,  who  acts  as  the  vizier  of  an  ordinarily  inert 
body  of  strongly  capitalistic  trustees,  must  necessarily  undermine  the 
independence  of  a  professoriate,  which  has  no  rights  of  self-government 
nor  legal  fixity  of  tenure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that 
those  who  pay  the  piper  should  also  call  the  tune.  And  so  long  as 
the  American  people  recognize  this  system  and  will  have  it  so, 
individuals  have  no  right  to  complain,  nor  foreigners  to  criticize.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to  do  more  than  point  out  that  to  assimilate  the 
tenure  of  an  university  professor  to  that  of  an  office  clerk  is  bound  to 
carry  with  it  important  political  and  social  consequences,  and  that 
professors  subjected  to  such  a  system  are  extremely  unlikely  to  train 
up  opponents  of  the  new  plutocracy.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting 
fact,  perhaps  prophetic  of  better  times  to  come,  that  in  this  case  the 
colleagues  of  a  discarded  professor  have  had  the  courage  to  protest, 
however  ineffectually,  against  his  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  emphatically  to  deprecate  the  notion 
that  we  in  England,  who  have  allowed  ourselves  to  drop  so  far  behind 
in  matters  of  higher  education,  and  are  content  to  waste  so  much  time 
and  energy  on  the  complicated  administrative  inefficacy  *  of  our  self- 
governing  but  starving  universities,  can  afford  to  cast  the  first  stone  at 
the  American  system.  And  wherever  the  State  interferes,  matters 
seem  to  be  still  worse.  Professor  Ross’s  case  is,  after  all,  a  slight 
scandal  compared  with  the  Cooper’s  Hill  dismissals,  and  the  notions 
of  university  management  which  they  revealed.  Certainly  no  American 
university  president  would  have  countenanced  the  ineptitudes  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Visitors  of  Cooper’s  Hill,  nor  have  supposed  that  it 
would  conduce  to  economy  and  efficiency  to  obtain  a  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  £300  a  year,  who  should  teach  physics  and 
chemistry  besides  in  his  spare  time!  They  do  know  in  the  United 
States  that  men  who  are  given  the  time  to  become  specialists  and 
authorities  are  the  best  investment  and  the  greatest  economy  in  the  end. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

’  It  would  probably  sound  incredible  to  American  ears  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford  is  granted  neither  an  office,  nor  office-hours,  nor  a  secretary,  nor  a  type¬ 
writer. 
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Some  Impressions  of  the  Co-operative  Congress. — It  is  always 
diflBcult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  large  gathering  like  the  Co-operative 
Congress  from  newspaper  reports,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
one  at  Middlesbrough  was  not  favoured  with  much  attention  by  the 
daily  press.  It  is  true  that  during  Whit  Week  the  Friendly  Societies 
also  bold  their  annual  meetings,  thus  making  a  rather  heavy  demand 
upon  the  space  of  the  various  journals,  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  a  page  devoted  to  social  questions  would  have  been  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  weary  monotony  of  slaughter  in  South  Africa  and 
China.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  it  is  generally  true  to 
say  that  the  press,  judging  by  the  length  of  their  reports,  placed  a 
low  estimate  on  the  reading  value  of  the  Co-operative  Congress.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  taste  could  be  changed 
suddenly  from  the  artificial  and  highly-seasoned  mental  food  they  have 
had  to  live  on  for  the  last  two  years  to  the  plain,  though  substantial, 
fare  offered  by  the  co-operators. 

The  Congress  had  certainly  one  distinct  attraction  for  the  press — 
its  big  figures.  They,  at  any  rate,  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street " 
— that  patron  saint  of  modern  statesmen  and  journalists.  Such  statistics 
as  these,  which  the  Co-operative  Union  presented  in  the  annual  Report, 
could  hardly  fail  to  strike  his  imagination  : — 

1899  1900 

Number  of  societies .  1651  ..  1634 

„  societies  to  which  these  figures  relate  . .  1613  . .  1602 

„  members .  1,729,076  ..  1,827,653 

Shares . £21,381,527  ..  £23,103,729 

Sales .  69,835,000  . .  77,276,858 

Profito .  7,823,272  ..  8,573,800 

Investments .  13,469,339  ..  14,216,932 

Inconclusive  as  these  figures  are  to  those  who  see  in  co-operation 
much  more  than  mere  shopkeeping,  they  are  evidences  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  a  purely  working-class  movement  which  no  organ 
of  public  opinion  can  afford  to  despise. 

But,  in  any  criticism  of  the  Co-operative  Congress,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in  an  indirect  way  that  these  annual 
gatherings  affect  the  business  organizations  which  constitute  what  we 
call  co-operation.  They  manage  their  own  affairs  as  separate  entities, 
and  continue  their  buying  and  selling  undisturbed  by  the  storm  and 
stress  of  contending  schools  of  thought  at  Congress.  In  this  they 
differ  entirely  from  the  lodges  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  are  controlled 
by  their  High  Courts.  Nothing  passed  at  Middlesbrough  binds  the 
societies  so  far  as  their  internal  government  is  concerned,  or  dictates 
to  them  any  particular  method  of  trading.  The  Co-operative  Union 
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is  the  collective  voice  of  the  movement,  but  if  it  ceased  to  be  to-morrow 
co-operative  societies  would  remain  untouched.  It  is  this  knowledge 
which,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  leaders 
at  Congress.  They  know  that,  though  there  may  be  fluctuations,  the 
volume  of  co-operative  trade  has  reached  a  stage  which  assures  its 
permanent  character,  and  they  act  after  the  manner  of  contented 
tradesmen,  impatient  of  new  ideas  and  suspicious  of  the  enthusiast. 
It  is  a  far-away  cry  to  Robert  Owen,  and  even  the  later  comprehensive 
plans  of  social  reconstruction  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  are  fast  fading 
from  their  vision.  And  it  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  these  men 
are  representative  of  a  large  body  of  co-operators,  and  they  are  in  their 
proper  place  at  Congress. 

The  Middlesbrough  Congress  will  not  go  down  to  history  as  an 
epoch-making  one.  There  was  nothing  in  the  speeches  delivered  or 
the  resolutions  passed  which  mark  it  out  for  distinction.  But,  for  all 
that,  it  was  far  from  a  featureless  gathering.  Indeed,  to  the  observant, 
there  were  not  lacking  significant  signs  of  the  times,  which  may  or 
may  not  develope  in  the  future.  The  first  thing  which  comes  to  one’s 
mind  is  the  sense  of  helplessness  which  a  delegate  feels  as  he  finds 
himself  one  of  a  crowd  of  over  a  thousand  men  and  women  vainly 
striving  to  give  eflect  to  that  democratic  power  which  his  real  rulers 
from  the  platform  are  constantly  assuring  him  that  he  possesses.  It 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  crowds  should  govern  ;  their  part 
is  to  choose  their  governors.  Some  of  the  delegates  realized  to  the 
full  that  officialism  kept  a  firm  grip  on  their  proceedings.  At  first 
it  looked  as  though  the  Congress  had  been  put  so  much  in  leading- 
strings  that  the  whole  business  would  merely  consist  in  mechanical 
registration  of  the  will  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  chairman,  most 
kindly  of  men,  was  so  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  law,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Standing  Orders  Committee,  that  he  gravely  informed 
the  Congress,  in  reply  to  some  daring  sceptic,  that  he  was  acting  on 
instructions  from  that  body,  which  was  the  final  court  of  appeal.  What 
were  those  instructions  ?  Why,  that  the  resolutions  drafted  by  the 
Central  Board,  and  supposed  to  be  an  epitome  of  portions  of  the  Report, 
could  not  be  amended  except  to  the  extent  of  the  deletion  of  an  odd 
word,  and  even  this  power  was  afterwards  challenged.  This  was  the 
first  encounter  we  had  with  the  {rawers  that  be,  and,  as  was  bound  to 
be  the  case,  the  absurd  limitation  sought  to  be  imposed  was  removed. 
Doubtless  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  chairman  the  very  suggestion  of 
such  a  restriction  would  have  been  swept  aside  at  once,  but  it  is  still 
more  certain  that  but  for  an  alert  group  of  delegates  the  Congress 
would  have  bowed  its  neck  even  to  this  burdensome  yoke. 
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Bat,  though  officialism  failed  in  asserting  its  infallibility  in  this  open 
fashion,  it  succeeded  in  so  confusing  the  issue  that,  in  order  to  enter 
a  protest  or  express  a  contrary  opinion  on  one  question,  the  delegates 
were  forced  to  reject  resolutions  embodying  principles  they  supported, 
or  about  which  they  did  not  feel  keenly.  A  glaring  case  in  point  was 
the  motion  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  the  International  Alliance. 
In  the  most  innocent  fashion  it  affirmed  the  principle  of  direct  and 
elected  representatives  ns  against  individual  membership.  Whilst 
many  of  us  doubted  the  wisdom  of  imposing  our  own  stereotyped 
views  on  our  Continental  brothers,  and  strongly  disliked  the  narrow 
spirit  displayed  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  old  system,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  oppose  the  change.  But  a  straight  vote  was  impossible, 
because  the  resolution  was  ruled  to  cover  all  that  portion  of  the  Report 
which  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  International  Alliance.  Now,  in 
these  paragraphs  so  covered  there  was  an  unwarranted  censure  on  the 
old  veteran,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening.  This  is  a 
familiar  trick  to  Parliamentarians.  An  objectionable  bill  is  introduced, 
in  which  is  contained  a  reform  desired  by  most  of  its  opponents — the 
House  of  Commons  has  now  such  an  object-lesson  before  it — and  the 
unhappy  members  are  left  to  make  their  unenviable  choice.  The 
result  was  that  the  Congress  carried  the  resolution,  with  the  censure 
of  two  of  its  most  respected  and  able  leaders,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

To  be  candid,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  two  issues  had  been  kept 
se^taratc,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  in  the  actual  effect, 
though  it  is  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a  better  discussion  and 
a  much  smaller  majority  in  favour  of  the  vote  of  censure.  One  is 
tempted  to  speak  strongly  about  the  latter,  but  my  purpose  will  be 
iHJst  served  by  simply  expressing  regret  that  the  man  who  learned  his 
co-operation  from  Robert  Owen  himself,  and  who  has  suffered  pains 
and  penalties  in  order  that  thought  and  expression  might  be  free, 
should,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  be  foolishly  accused 
of  disparaging  British  co-operators.  Certainly,  the  Holyoake  incident 
was  an  unpleasant  reminder  that  intolerance  is  not  the  monopoly  of 
any  class  or  party,  and  that  it  always  dies  with  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  resurrection. 

Like  all  similar  bodies,  the  Co-operative  Congress  every  now  and 
again  revises  its  constitution.  At  Middlesbrough,  “  purity  of  repre¬ 
sentation  ”  was  a  popular  catch  cry.  It  operated  in  the  International 
Alliance  debate,  and  it  caused  the  only  count  taken  during  the  week. 
By  a  comparatively  small  majority,  it  was  decided  to  restrict  repre¬ 
sentation  to  societies  who  send  their  own  members.  Under  the  old 
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order  of  things  every  delegate  had  to  be  a  member  of  some  cooperative 
society,  bnt  he  could  represent  a  society  to  which  he  did  not  belong. 
This  enabled  the  smaller  bodies  to  have  a  delegate,  and  so  gave  them 
a  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  Of  course,  there  were  obvious 
objections  to  this  plan,  but  there  was  a  sound  principle  underlying  it. 
The  conception  of  the  movement  it  entertained  was  that  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  of  which  all  co-operators  were  citizens,  membership  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  society  being  but  a  detail  of  little  consequence.  The  alteration 
will  probably  mainly  affect  the  weaker  societies  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Women’s  Guild,  both  of  whom  deserveil  more  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  than  they  received. 

Judging  by  the  press,  what  caused  most  public  interest  was  the 
strange  omission  from  the  resolutions  presented  to  Congress  of  any 
reference  to  the  sugar  and  coal  taxes,  especially  the  former.  Here, 
again,  the  tactics  which  seem  inseparable  from  officialism,  whether  on 
the  front  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  inner  ring  of 
our  democratic  bodies,  were  painfully  manifest.  When  it  was  urged 
that  the  sugar  duty  ought  to  be  condemued,  it  was  first  contended  that 
it  was  too  late  to  move  now  that-  it  had  been  imposed,  and  then  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  creating  discord  by  dragging  in  the  South 
African  war.  All  this  sophistry  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  delegates ;  and  then,  the  ground  being  sure,  an  official 
resolution  was  presented  which  went  further  thau  the  sugar  duty,  and 
actually  condemned  the  excessive  expenditure  incurred  by  the  present 
Government.  Thus  the  timid  sticklers  for  non-political  harmony 
became  converted  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  main  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  which  went  over  the 
Congress  as  it  proclaimed  its  adherence  to  sound  fiscal  principles  and 
hostility  to  a  militarism  which  wastes  both  precious  human  lives  and 
the  material  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Another  somewhat  strange  omission  was  the  absence  of  any  declara¬ 
tion  on  old-age  pensions.  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  way  the  societies  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Cardiff  Congress. 
Daring  the  year  they  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  two 
voluntary  schemes  submitted  to  them,  with  the  result  that  they 
pronounced  in  favour  of  universal  State  pensions  by  a  large  majority. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  abandoned  that  traditional  self-help 
which  has  made  co-operation  what  it  is,  but  simply  that  they  realize 
the  folly  of  burdening  themselves  with  funds  for  old  age  when  the 
politicians  have  made  this  question  their  own,  and  are  likely  so  to 
arrange  matters  as  to  penalize  thrift.  The  rejection  of  the  voluntary 
schemes  indicated  a  desire  to  treat  old-age  pensions  purely  as  a  problem 
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to  be  solved  on  the  broad  grounds  of  citizenship,  and  not  on  sectional 
lines.  This  distinct  verdict  of  the  societies  had  to  be  translated  by 
non-official  hands  into  a  clear-cut  declaration  in  favour  of  State  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age  for  all  citizens,  male  or  female.  This  the  Congress 
did  with  a  heartiness  and  unanimity  that  must  tell  heavily  on  the  side 
of  effective  and  thrift-protecting  State  pensions. 

Looking  at  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  to  me  the  danger  seems  to  be 
the  reign  of  autocracy  under  the  guise  of  democracy.  The  Wholesale 
Societies  stand  for  a  sound  commercial  principle,  and  in  many  ways 
they  have  justified  their  existence,  but  an  inordinate  desire  for  power 
is  a  disease  of  all  monopolies  and  centralized  bodies.  The  directors 
had  a  bad  attack  of  this  malady  at  Middlesbrough,  where  they,  with 
supreme  audacity,  sought  to  upset  the  arrangement  whereby  they 
were  to  have  four  representatives  to  three  of  the  independent  pro¬ 
ductive  societies  on  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  exhibitions. 
They  wanted  practically  the  entire  control,  and  had  actually  declined 
to  exhibit  with  the  co-partnership  societies.  However,  they  rightly 
gauged  the  temper  of  the  Congress,  and  beat  a  judicious  retreat.  But 
the  real  and  enduring  antidote  for  this  abuse  of  power  is  to  be  found 
in  a  revival  of  that  social  enthusiasm  out  of  which  co-operation  sprung. 
When  men  and  women  feel  that  they  are  toiling  for  more  than  can  be 
tabulated  and  placed  in  balance-sheets,  when  they  realize  that  their 
work  goes  to  the  root  of  the  industrial  problem,  then  the  mere  com- 
mercialist  will  have  no  chanee  of  imposing  himself  upon  them.  So 
long  as  the  co-operative  movement  allows  itself  to  be  swept  by  living 
ideas  and  lofty  aspirations  it  will  remain  healthy,  and  the  indications 
there  were  at  Middlesbrough,  that  the  rank  and  file  were  responsive 
to  the  touch  of  noble  human  passions,  is  the  best  earnest  of  future 
progress. 

F.  M ADDISON. 

The  State  Monopoly  of  Spirits  in  Russia. — An  instructive 
paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Alexis  Raffalovich  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  has  since  been  published  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  for  last  March.  From  this  it  appears  that  from  1598  to  1767 
the  principle  of  a  Government  monopoly  was  practically  recognized  in 
Russia  in  regard  to  spirits,  and  after  1649  in  regard  to  beer  also. 
Then  the  Empress  Catherine  abolished  the  system,  and  granted 
monopolies  to  private  sellers.  But  this  change  proved  so  disastrous 
alike  to  morals  and  to  revenue,  that,  in  1819,  the  Government  resumed 
the  wholesale  trade,  leaving  to  private  persons  the  retail  business. 
Personal  influence,  however,  restored  the  old  farming  system  in  1827. 
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In  1863  freedom  of  sale,  tempered  by  excise,  was  introduced,  and  the 
usual  evils  followed.  Now  the  original  policy  of  a  Gk>vernment 
monopoly  is  being  gradually  introduced  everywhere,  after  experiments 
in  four  selected  provinces  in  1895. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Government  have  acted  are  stated  as 
follows :  (1)  Drunkenness  disturbs  the  economic  stability.  (2) 
Retailers  encourage  intemperance  (ye  shades  of  **  honest  publicans  !  ”). 
(3)  Dram-shops  tempt  to  excess.  (The  Russian  holds  that  diminution 
of  drink-shops  means  diminution  of  drink.)  (4)  Special  recreation 
committees  are  to  be  encouraged  and  aided  (vide  Messrs.  Shenvell 
and  Rowntree’s  recommendations). 

What  appear  to  be  the  results  ?  An  immense  reduction  'of  dram¬ 
shops  has  taken  place.  Good  crops  have  not,  as  hitherto,  increased 
the  sum  spent  on  drink.  Savings-banks  have  been  strengthened. 
The  arrears  of  land-tax  have  been  better  paid.  The  statistics  of 
deaths  from  drunkenness  in  the  whole  of  Russia  is  increasing :  but 
this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  continued  and  progressive  alcoholism  of  the 
non-monopolized  provinces.  The  imperial  revenue  has  grown,  although 
the  reform  has  cost  money.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the 
cessation  of  adulteration  and  the  elimination  of  the  middleman.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  has  grown  ;  and  all  testimony 
points  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  economic  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  beer-shops,  which  are  left  in 
private  hands,  has  largely  increased.  And,  in  fact,  that  benefactor  of 
his  species,  the  retailer  of  drink,  will  soon  affect  the  statistics  for  the 
worse,  if  beer  is  not  monopolized  too.  The  Swedes  have  already  found 
that  out,  and  now  the  Russians  are  making  the  same  discovery.  From 
the  discussion  that  followed  upon  the  lecture,  it  appears  that  compen¬ 
sation  did  not  much  trouble  the  Russian  Government.  Of  course,  the 
experiment  has  not  been  tried  long  enough  for  the  statistics  to  be 
absolutely  trustworthy  as  to  the  results  of  this  policy.  Still  it  is,  so 
far,  decidedly  encouraging. 

T.  C.  Fky. 

The  Duxhobst  Ihdustbial  Fabm  Colony.* — North  and  east 
the  blue  Surrey  hills  seem  to  form  a  rampart  between  Duxhurst 
and  the  rougher  world  ;  and,  standing  in  the  Manor  House  garden, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  turmoil  of  London  or  the  sorrows 
of  humanity  lie  so  very  close  at  hand.  Almost  by  an  effort  comes 
the  remembrance  that  it  is  a  place  for  cure,  and  that  in  the  colony 

*  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Induetrial  Farm  Colony,  Dnxhurtt,  Beigate,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1000.  By  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
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at  all  times  are  seventy  or  eighty  women  who  have  grievously  fallen 
before  the  common  temptations  of  life.  And  it  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  that  these  are  but  a  handful  out  of  a  crowd,  and  that 
three  thousand  applications  for  admission  are  refused  in  the  course 
of  one  year.  Yet — granted  a  sufficient  interest  in  temperance  work, 
or  in  any  social  work  to  speak  of  Duxhurst  at  all — how  can  any  one 
ask,  as,  according  to  the  Report,  many  do,  what  good  is  done  by  the 
treatment  because  so  few  are  taken  and  so  many  must  be  left  ?  Much 
every  way.  There  arc  an  unlimited  number  of  sick  people  in  the 
world,  but  nobody  refuses  to  open  a  new  hospital  because  the  number 
of  beds  is  limited.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  coming  to  perceive  that 
cures  work  better  among  the  few.  Besides,  Duxhurst  can  say  this 
much  more  for  itself  than  the  majority  of  hospitals :  it  has  started 
a  new  mode  of  cure  for  a  class  of  patients  supposed  but  a  short  while 
ago  to  be  incurable ;  and  it  can  already  point  to  success.  Try  as  one 
will  to  keep  to  the  social  or  the  legislative  aspect  of  the  subject,  one 
turns  instinctively  to  the  personal,  to  the  human  side,  to  be  assured 
that  here  inebriate  women  are,  and  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  cured — inebriate  women,  for  whom  even  temperance  workers 
have  been  wont  to  say  that  there  was  no  known  cure.  Rich  and  poor, 
to  ease  or  to  poverty,  the  patients  have  gone  back  transformed  into 
valuable  members  of  society.  That  is  the  first  point.  Duxhurst 
claims  not  only  cures,  but  a  large  percentage  of  cures.  Out  of  194 
cases  110  were  successful,  and  only  55  failed. 

These  statistics  do  not  include  the  police-court  cases  in  the  cottages 
that  the  London  County  Council  have,  for  the  time,  taken  over.  “  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  there  are  very  feAV  hopeful  ones  among 
them,  the  majority  belonging  rather  to  the  criminal  than  the  inebriate 
class."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  rate-supported  institutions  for  the 
cure  or  for  the  detention  of  inebriates  are  springing  up  (though  too 
slowly  for  some  of  the  more  eager  reformers)  all  over  the  country, 
what  Lady  Henry  Somerset  says  on  this  second  point  is  worth  the 
attention  of  every  ratepayer  ;  for,  amid  the  present  outcry  for  further 
State  interference,  it  is  difficult  to-  exaggerate  the  guiding  value  of 
experience  such  as  hers.  **  The  amendments  to  the  Inebriate  Act 
enabling  magistrates  to  deal  with  cases  of  habitual  inebriety,  by 
sending  offenders  to  a  reformatory  instead  of  to  prison,  is  an  advance 
in  the  right  direction.  But  as  these  reformatories  have  developed,  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  offender  has  become  more 
universally  recognized.  It  cannot  be  said  that  present  legislation  is 
a  success,  or  can  even  be  profitably  worked  until  some  further  scheme 
of  classification  has  been  devised  which  will  afford  the  possibility  of 
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discriminating  between  the  habitual  inebriate  who  is  incidentally  a 
criminal,  and  the  criminal  who  is  incidentally  an  inebriate.  Our  work 
at  Duxhurst  has  proved  to  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such 
classification.  There  are  many  consigned  to  reformatories  under  the 
supposition  that  they  are  habitual  inebriates,  who  are  distinctly  criminals 
to  whom  drunkenness  is  a  natural  part  of  existence  ;  whereas  there 
arc  some  who,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  have  committed  offences 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  failing,  they  would  probably  never 
have  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  so-called  voluntary  cases  are 
those  which  are  the  most  hopeful,  because  in  many  instances,  however 
bad  the  curse  of  inebriety  may  be,  it  is  comparatively  incipient.  .  .  . 
It  is  our  intention,  therefore,  in  the  future  to  confine  ourselves  to 
receiving  voluntary  patients  ;  and  although  in  some  instances  we 
shall  receive,  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  police-court  cases,  we  shall  do 
our  utmost,  first  of  all,  for  those  who  cannot  be  received  in  any  State- 
aided  reformatory.” 

The  methods  that  are  adopted  will  no  doubt  awaken  the  interest 
of  many  whose  patients  suffer  under  other  evils.  I  believe,”  says 
the  Report,  “ithat  the  possibilities  of  outdoor  employment  for  women 
have  not  yet  been  developed,  and  that  in  many  of  our  reformatories 
these  methods  will  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  more  remunerative  laundry 
work  or  plain  sewing.”  As  if  in  a  reformatory  anything  could 
properly  be  called  remunerative  that  did  not  reform  1  Here  are  no 
white-washed  corridors  and  prison-like  walls.  Patients  may  not  go 
outside  the  premises  except  by  permission,  and  with  one  of  the 
officers  ;  the  freedom  was  accorded,  and  it  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  they  could  use.  But  the  necessary  restraint  is  not  irksomely 
obtruded ;  the  place  is  gay  with  flowers,  and  spotlessly  clean,  and 
very  simple,  and  yet,  so  far  as  may  be,  beautifuL  Virtue  stands 
across  the  narrow  stony  path  with  a  tender  alluring  smile  upon  her 
face.  She  has  been  painted  sometimes  with  a  forbidding  frown. 
Half  quaint,  half  pathetic  is  the  arrangement  of  the  colony,  with  its 
”  village  ”  of  small  houses  at  one  end  and  the  manor  house  a  little 
way  off,  where  the  sister  superintendent  lives,  and  where  there  arc 
well-to-do  and  paying  patients  striving  for  a  better  life  among  the 
luxuries  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  All  work  daily  and  per¬ 
sistently  at  something,  and  most  of  the  patients  begin  with  a  course 
of  garden  work.  “They  have  their  tonic  to  start  with,”  says  the 
head  lady  gardener,  an  old  pupil  from  Swanley  College.  Later,  many 
spend  some  of  their  happiest  hours  in  the  work-room.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  good  work  done  raises  the  self-respect  of  the  worker ; 
and  in  garden  and  in  work-room  “  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such 
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excellent  results  are  produced  by  women  who  are  unskilled  in  that 
sort  of  labour,  and  who  have  only  the  short  twelve  months  of  their 
residence  to  master  its  difficulties.*’ 

The  cost  in  money  of  each  patient  works  out  at  about  nineteen 
shillings  a  week — a  sum  that  favourably  compares  with  the  cost  per 
head  of  patients  in  other  institutions  of  the  class.  But  it  is,  as  need 
not  be  said,  a  sum  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  women  who  come 
to  bo  cured.  From  five  to  twelve  shillings  a  week  is  what  most  of 
the  “  villagers  ”  pay  ;  a  few  obtain  slight  privileges,  and  pay  as  much 
as  fifteen.  The  rest  of  the  money  has  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  public.  It  is  a  work  that  might  commend  itself  to 
those  who  find  themselves  a  little  wearied  by,  or  who  have  always 
stood  aloof  from,  the  stereotyped  forms  of  charity.  The  work-room 
Report  errs,  too,  on  the  side  of  modesty,  and  does  not  make  it  plain  how 
beautiful  much  of  the  embroidery  and  needlework  is,  and  how  well 
some  even  selfishly  disposed  persons  would  do  for  themselves  if  they 
would  send  in  a  few  much-needed  orders.  And  let  no  economist  object 
that  a  public  institution  should  discourage  vanity.  The  patients  like 
to  do  beautiful  things ;  they  like  to  make  things  prettier  than  ever 
they  will  wear,  and  embroideries  unfit  to  adorn  their  own  homes. 
That  is  part  of  the  cure.  It  lifts  them  out  of  themselves  and  their 
old  life ;  and  to  sew  plain  useful  things  would  take  them  back 
into  it. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  the  work  than  of  the  motive  that  inspires  it 
and  makes  it  live.  One  cannot  point  here  or  there  to  evidences  of  a 
religious  influence  ;  the  little  chapel,  now  under  repair,  can  at  no  time 
be  a  striking  feature  in  the  colony.  Rather  one  feels  that  true 
religion,  a  thing  of  rare  words  and  hourly  deeds,  is  everywhere,  and 
but  for  it  the  work  would  never  have  been  begun  ;  that  so  great  store 
is  set  on  beauty,  because  it  foreshadows  the  beauty  of  holiness,  of 
which  we  sinners  have  too  faint  a  glimpse  ;  and  on  effort,  because  we 
all  must  work  out  our  salvation  ;  and  on  those  frail  lives,  because  as 
their  sin  and  its  consequences  drop  from  them  there  shines  out  the 
form  of  a  man  made  in  the  image  of  Gh>d. 

E.  A.  Babnett. 

The  Women’s  Trades’  Union  League*  is  still  doing  excellent 
work,  as  the  last  Annual  Report  proves.  This  work  is  varied  and 
extensive ;  it  comprises  meetings,  personal  inquiries  into  industrial 

*  Twenty  rixthAnmuUBi^ofthe  »F(wn<R’«2Vorf«’  Unt<)»£«a^, Feb.,  1901. 

The  Women’s  Traded  Union  Bevieto  (edited  by  0.  M.  Tuckweli),  April,  1901. 
[Club  Union  Buildings,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.]. 
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conditions,  the  reporting  of  complaints  to  the  authorities,  legal  con¬ 
sultations,  and,  lastly,  the  collection  and  application  of  funds  for  all 
these  purposes.  Thus  the  League  seeks  to  make  women’s  trade 
unions  effective,  and  to  foster  the  idea  of  union  among  women-workers 
where  at  present  it  is  undeveloped.  Without  the  League,  existing 
unions  would  in  many  cases  fail  to  achieve  their  objects,  since  they 
need  instruction  and  encouragement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  some 
agency  is  also  necessary  to  further  the  formation  of  new  unions  in 
every  trade. 

Just  now,  special  attention  is  being  given  to  potteries  and  their 
attendant  dangers,  for  which  fresh  remedies  are  suggested ;  and,  in 
the  account  of  these  attempted  reforms,  the  co-operation  of  the  London 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  here  acknowledged.  The 
Report  is  concise  and  business-like  ;  it  merely  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  year’s  work,  and  the  state  of  the  League  in  general ;  but  this  is 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  its  steady  progress. 

The  last  number  of  the  quarterly  Review  of  the  same  society  is 
rather  fuller,  but  the  contents  contain  many  of  the  same  subjects  as 
the  Report.  There  is  news  of-  the  League  itself,  and  of  current  events 
connected  with  labour — this  is  briefly  given.  But  there  are  also 
papers  on  separate  points  which  treat  their  subjects  more  fully.  Here 
again,  legislation  concerning  potteries  is  a  prominent  topic,  and  Miss 
Mona  Wilson  contributes  an  interesting  paper  upon  it.  Another  paper 
(by  Mrs.  Chew)  deals  with  fish-curing  at  Aberdeen,  an  industry  which 
is'  especially  liable  to  abuses,  since  it  does  not  fall  under  the  usual 
Acts.  A  third  paper  criticizes — for  the  most  part  unfavourably — the 
Bill  to  amend  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  the  author 
fears  is  unduly  framed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  miners.  The  Parliamentary 
Notes  are  given  without  further  comment. 

All  testifies  to  thorough  work  ;  but,  however  much  the  reader  may 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  work  itself,  there  is  a  danger  that  these 
accounts  of  it  may  fail  to  interest  him.  There  are  no  general  ideas, 
no  wholesome  views  of  industrial  life  as  a  whole.  The  tone  is  too 
defiant,  even  sarcastic,  to  be  truly  healthy.  Above  all,  there  is  no 
grasp  of  economics  :  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  are  talked 
of  as  inevitably  antagonistic  ;  while  what  may  be  called  “  consolidation 
of  interests  ”  is  not  even  kept  in  view  as  a  distant  ideal.  However 
ardent  work  is,  its  effectiveness  cannot  but  be  marred  by  a  narrow 
spirit ;  and  (to  take  but  one  example)  the  Howard  Association  alone 
proves  that  the  most  detailed  social  work  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
wider  view. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 
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The  Bocbnville  Village  Trust. — Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Cadbury 
removed  his  famous  chocolate  works  from  Birmingham  to  the  little 
village  of  Bournville.  There  he  built  houses  for  his  workpeople,  and 
established  a  model  village.  His  experiment  has  always  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  now  it  will  attract  a  great  deal  more,  for 
Mr.  Cadbury  has  lately,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  estate,  founded 
the  Bournville  Village  Trust.  The  property  which  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Trust  consists  of  330  acres,  with  370  cottages,  of  which 
143  have  been  let  on  leases  of  999  years,  and  the  remaining  227  to 
weekly  tenants.  The  total  rent  is  £5246  a  year,  and  the  value  of 
the  gift  is  estimated  at  £170,000  to  £180,000.  This  sum  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  estate,  and,  after  that,  to  the  purchase 
of  other  estates  for  the  like  purpose — to  provide  healthy  houses  for 
working  people. 

It  is  as  a  direct  contribution  to  the  housing  problem  that  Mr. 
Cadbury  has  made  his  experiment  public  at  this  time.  He  believes 
“  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  truly  vigorous  race  who  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  land ;  that  in  the  garden  will  be  found  the  only 
successful  rival  to  the  public-house  ;  and  that  the  land,  when  eultivated 
by  hand,  will  bring  in  as  much  as  £50  an  acre.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  experiment  is  likely  to  afford  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  more 
problems  than  the  housing  one  ;  and  the  particulars  which  have  been 
published  show  how  carefully  it  has  been  thought  out.  lu  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  representative  of  The  Municipal  Journal,  Mr.  Cadbury 
says  that  a  sixth  of  an  acre  is  the  size  of  a  garden  which  a  man 
working  in  a  factory  can  cultivate.  Tenants,  with  means  sufficient  to 
employ  gardeners,  are  not  desired.  A  six-roomed  cottage  is  let  on  the 
estate  for  six  shillings  a  week,  with  a  garden  attached  which  may  bring 
in  2s.  6d.  a  week.  When  the  accumulated  income  from  the  estate 
enables  the  Trust  to  purchase  another,  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  land 
is  to  be  occupied  by  factories,  and  one-fourth  by  houses  for  the  work¬ 
people.  The  rest  is  to  bo  laid  out  iu  gardens  and  open  places.  While 
the  administration  of  the  Trust  is  to  be  wholly  unsectarian  and  non- 
political,  every  practicable  restriction  is  to  be  placed  on  the  liquor 
trade,  which  is  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
the  trustees,  this  would  lead  to  greater  evils. 

The  Trust  is  free  to  purehase  land  and  erect  working-class  dwellings 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  consists  at  present  of  Mr.  Cadbury 
and  several  members  of  his  family  ;  and  when,  after  the  founder’s  death, 
the  number  shall  have  beeu  reduced  to  less  than  four,  another  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  then  existing  trustees.  Three  official  trustees  are  to  be 
elected — one  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  one  by  the  City  Council  of 
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Birmingham,  and  one  by  the  District  Council  of  King’s  Norton  and 
Northfield.  As  a  model  village,  Bournville  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  from  every  point  of  view,  and  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  announcement  of  the  experiment,  just  at  this  time 
when  the  importance  of  the  housing  question  is  being  forced  on  the  public, 
will  be  a  great  help  towards  a  wise  solution.  In  Mr.  Cadbury’s  scheme 
we  have  a  way  of  getting  back  to  the  land,  without  losing  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  have  so  hardly  earned  by  our  century’s  sojourn  in  the 
towns.  And  no  one  will  have  worse  or  less  chocolate  because  the  makers 
of  it  live  in  the  fresh  air,  and  grow  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables. 

F.  M.  Butlin. 

“Conciliation  in  the  Cotton  Trade.’’ ^ — This  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains  the  record  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  capital  and  labour  in  one  of  our  great 
industries.  The  attempt  failed  to  arrive  at  any  definite  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  most  welcome  as  a  sign 
of  real  progress  towards  industrial  peace,  and  is  by  no  means  without 
encouragement  and  hope  for 'a  better  understanding  in  the  future. 
The  pamphlet  is  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners’ 
Federation,  but  appears  to  supply  a  fair  and  adequate  account  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  representatives  of  the  cotton  operatives. 
And  besides  the  official  statements  put  forth  on  either  side,  it  includes 
a  wide  selection  of  press  comments  and  criticisms  from  various  points 
of  view.  Any  intelligent  reader,  then,  may  rest  assured  that  he  has 
the  main  facts  of  the  case  before  him  upon  which  to  form  a  reasonable 
and  impartial  judgment 

The  particular  scheme  under  consideration  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  Brooklands  agreement  of  1893,  which  ended  the  unfortunate 
strike  of  the  previous  year,  but  which  did  not  provide  any  automatic 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  wages  according  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  trade.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  the  employers  first 
proposed  either  (1)  to  refer  all  disputes  about  wages  to  arbitration 
pure  and  simple ;  or  (2),  to  appoint  a  conciliation  board,  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  operatives,  which  should 
determine  the  current  rate  of  wages  under  the  terms  of  a  formal  code 
of  rules.  Both  these  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  operatives ;  but 
they  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and 
operatives  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  any  other  scheme 
might  be  found  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

‘  Rqaort  of  Negotiations  189&-1 900,  and  Preu  Comments.  (22,  8t.  Mary’s  Gate, 
Manchester.  1901.) 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  the  new  proposal  was  the  unanimous 
assent  given  to  the  idea  of  a  standard  rate  of  interest  on  capital,  beyond 
which  any  further  profits  should  be  regarded  as  divisible  between 
employers  and  employed.  It  was  also  agreed  that  5  per  eent.  should 
be  taken  as  this  “  net  margin  ”  of  return  on  capital.  But  the  negotia¬ 
tions  ultimately  failed,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  two  parties  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  certain  subsidiary  matters  of  fact. 
For  instance,  what  is  the  actual  value  of  the  fixed  stock  and  working 
capital  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  ?  Or,  again,  what  is  the  selling 
price  which  will  produce  5  per  cent,  profit  on  the  whole  of  the  capital 
invested  ?  Now,  obviously,  these  are  intricate  questions  upon  which 
even  an  expert  might  form  a  false  judgment,  and  in  regard  to  which 
a  mere  outsider  has  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  at  all.  But  they 
are  just  the  sort  of  questions  upon  which  a  select  committee  of  fair- 
minded  men,  with  the  requisite  technical  knowledge,  and  representing 
the  different  interests  concerned,  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  something 
like  a  sound  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  Or,  if  it  cannot  be  done 
through  a  committee,  an  independent  arbitrator  might  be  called  in 
to  give  a  judicial  decision  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  after  hearing 
arguments  from  experts  on  either  side. 

But  when  negotiations  have  arrived  at  this  stage,  we  come  upon 
the  elementary  fact  that  in  all  social  relations  moral  qualities  are  of 
primary  importance.  If  either  party  in  a  dispute  insists  on  its  own 
infallibility,  and  declines  to  make  any  concession  whatever  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  it  is  evident  that  it  possesses  little  practical  faith  in 
the  principle  of  conciliation.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  present  deadlock  in  the  cotton  trade.  With  the  best  of  good 
will,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade 
union  representatives.  We  do  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  them  for  making 
ex  parte  statements  ;  no  doubt  the  employers  made  out  as  strong  a 
case  as  they  could  from  their  own  point  of  view.  But  it  was  altogether 
unreasonable  to  bring  general  charges  of  insincerity  against  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employers,  and  to  refuse  to  submit  specific  questions 
ns  to  matters  of  fact  to  the  expert  judgment  of  some  independent 
authority.  Indeed,  all  the  suggestions  for  conciliation  have  emanated 
from  the  employers’  side  ;  the  only  concessions  recorded  during  the 
conferences  are  those  which  were  made  by  the  employers  to  satisfy 
the  counter  claims  of  the  operatives  ;  and,  finally,  the  employers  have 
repeatedly  signified  their  willingness  to  refer  any  disputed  question 
to  experts  representing  both  parties,  with  an  umpire  appointed  before¬ 
hand,  and  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  such  a  tribunal. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  these  negotiations  to  arrive  at 
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any  immediate  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  most  encouraging 
fact  that  they  have  been  undertaken.  The  Master  Cotton  Spinners 
have  certainly  displayed  a  reasonable  and  generous  temper,  which  has 
been  far  from  common  in  the  past  on  the  side  of  the  capitalists  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  operatives  have  got  rid  of  their 
unworthy  suspicions,  they,  too,  may  grow  to  match  the  message  of 
conciliation. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  terrible  dearth  of  parliamentary  papers  of  economic  interest  has 
at  last  been  relieved  by  the  very  early  publication  of  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales  (Cd.  616,  fol.,  177  pp., 
Is.  5^.),  in  connexion  with  which  should  be  studied  the  Statistical 
Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1900  (Commons  Paper,  1901,  No.  176, 
fol.,  67  pp.,  6i<i.). 

Though  some  people  seem  almost  inclined  to  deny  the  proposition, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  of  population  in  a  country  depends  on  the 
balance  between  the  births  and  immigrants  on  the  one  side  and  the 
deaths  and  emigrants  on  the  other.  We  possess  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  record  of  the  births  and  deaths  kept  by  the  Registrar- 
Generals  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  a  record  of  the  emigrants  and 
immigrants  kept  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  To  all  appearance  the 
Registrar-General  for  England  is  still  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
but  the  non-European  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  record,  but  readers 
of  this  Review  have  had  the  two  records  periodically  brought  into 
juxtaposition,  and  therefore  ought  to  feel  no  surprise  at  the  result  of 
the  recent  census. 

The  exact  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  intercensal  period  is 
not  yet  published  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  births  have  been 
about  11,500,000  and  the  Report  tells  us  that  they  exceeded  the  deaths 
by  4,311,543.  In  1881-91  the  births  were  11,293,515,  and  exceeded 
the  deaths  by  4,404,877,  so  that  if  the  growth  of  the  population 
depended  only  on  “  natural  increase,”  the  addition  would  have  been 
93,334  less  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  decade.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  2,848,074  in  the  earlier  period,  and  3,721,616  in  the 
later  ;  the  greater  increase  in  the  later  period  being  due  to  the  fall  of 
the  loss  by  migration  from  1,556,803  to  589,887. 

The  diminution  in  the  natural  increase  is  due  to  the  decline  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  and  to  diminished  natality  in  Great  Britain.  The 
diminution  in  the  loss  by  migration  seems  to  have  been  due  first  to  the 
depression  in  the  United  States  which  began  in  the  second  quarter  of 
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the  decade,  and  then  to  the  boom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
prevented  the  revival  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  when  the 
depression  there  passed  away.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  emigra¬ 
tion  flourishes  most  when  the  emigrating  country  is  tolerably  prosperous 
and  the  immigrating  country  a  good  deal  more  so ;  and  these  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  been  present  during  tbe  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  decline  of  emigration  seems  to  have  afiected  Germany  as  well  as 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  net  emigration  of  589,887  includes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
all  kinds  of  migrants,  both  civil  and  military  ;  so  that  if  we  wish  to 
measure  the  full  decline  of  ordinary  civil  net  emigration,  we  must 
deduct  from  that  figure  175,000  or  more  for  the  net  emigration 
of  troops  to  South  Africa.  This  reduces  the  civil  net  emigration  to 
not  more  than  415,000.  For  the  ten  calendar  years  1891-1900  the 
Board  of  Trade  records  give  emigrants  (i.e.  passengers  other  than 
troops  outward)  7,770,610,  and  immigrants  (i.e.  passengers  other  than 
troops  inward)  7,206,582,  making  the  loss  by  migration  for  that 
period  563,758.  As  the  loss  in  the  first  quarter  of  1901  was  probably 
considerably  less  than  that  in,  the  first  quarter  of  1891,  we  may  take 
ofif  the  odd  13,758,  and  say  550,000  during  the  intercensal  period  ;  so 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  about  135,000  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  and  those  of  the  Registrar-General  and  the  Census 
Oifice.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  all  the  figures  involved,  this  is 
not  a  very  large  discrepancy.  It  must  obviously  be  due  to  one  or  more 
of  three  causes  : — 

(1)  Greater  completeness  in  the  census  of  1901  than  in  that 

of  1891. 

(2)  Less  completeness  in  the  registration  of  births  than  in  that 

of  deaths. 

(3)  Incompleteness  in  the  Board  of  Trade  record  of  immigration. 

The  first  cause  is  not  a  very  probable  one.  The  industrial  changes 

of  the  last  ten  years  have  not  made  it  any  easier  to  include  every  one 
in  the  census.  The  agitation  with  respect  to  overcrowding,  coupled 
with  tbe  fact  that  tbe  sanitary  officers  of  town  and  district  councils 
have  sometimes  been  employed  as  enumerators,  has  probably  led  to 
greater  omissions  in  certain  quarters  than  in  1891,  though  the  tale  of 
the  woman  who  informed  the  enumerator  that  she  had  “  six  children  ** 
— she  did  not  say  dead — “  in  the  churchyard”  is  far  older  than  1901. 

The  second  and  third  causes  have  doubtless  co-operated  to  bring 
about  the  discrepancy ;  the  third,  in  all  probability,  having  a  much 
larger  efiect  than  the  second.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Registrar- 
Generals  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will  criticize  each  other’s  records 
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with  such  effect  that  the  discrepancy  at  the  next  census  may  fall,  at 
any  rate,  to  five  figures.  Though  135,000  is  a  small  percentage  on 
seven  millions,  it  is  a  considerable  number  in  itself,  and  as  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  counted  quite  all  the  emigrants, 
it  means  that  more  than  13,500  persons  have  been  annually  slipping 
past  the  various  enumerating  agencies  upon  which  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  present  very  imperfect  state  of  the  law,  has  to  rely.  It 
must  also  be  noticed  that  the  discrepancy  would  be  increased  by 
100,000  or  so  if  the  Board  of  Trade’s  view  about  foreign  sailors  coming 
here  as  passengers  and  going  away  and  never  returning  as  crews  of 
ships  were  adopted.  Against  this,  the  opinion  has  more  than  once 
been  expressed  in  these  pages  that  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  fallacious  except  as  regards  the  crews  of  ships  built  for  foreign 
countries. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  gain  by  natural  increase  and  the 
loss  by  migration  was  distributed  between  the  three  kingdoms  in  the 
last  two  decades. 


Population,  1881  . . 
Excess  of  births  .. 
Net  emigration  . . 

EngUad  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

25,974,439 
+  3,629,474 
-601,388 

3,735,573 
+  507,750 
-  217,676 

5,174336 
+  267,653 
-  737,739 

34,884,848 
4,404,877 
-  1,556303 

Population,  1901  . . 
Excess  of  births  . . 
Net  emigration  .. 

29,002,525 

3,593,553 

-70,003 

4,025,647 
+  499,768 
-53,458 

4,704,750 
+  218,222 
-466,426 

37,732,922 

+  4311343 

-  589,887 

Population,  1901  .. 

32,526,075 

4,471,957 

4,456346 

41,454378 

It  is  not  the  least  surprising  to  find  that  Ireland’s  loss  by  migration 
has  fallen  from  737,739  to  466,426.  The  only  wonder  is  that  with  a 
population  so  much  reduced  she  can  still  export  such  an  enormous 
number  of  people.  Nor  is  it  surprising  under  the  trade  conditions  of 
the  decade  that  Scotland’s  loss  by  migration  should  have  fallen  from 
217,676  to  53,458.  But  the  fall  of  England’s  loss  from  601,388  to 
70,003  is  certainly  somewhat  startling  when  we  recollect  all  these 
figures  make  no  distinction  between  civil  and  military  persons.  The 
net  emigration  of  troops  from  England  and  Wales  to  South  Africa 
cannot  well  be  taken  at  less  than  150,000 ;  and  if  we  put  it  at  that 
■amount  it  is  clear  that  England  and  Wales  for  the  first  time  in 
statistical  history,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  two 
centuries,  has  been  a  country  of  immigration,  a  country  where  the 
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civil  immigrauts  have  exceeded  the  civil  emigrants  by  some  80,000. 
Moreover,  as  this  gain  is  greater  than  Scotland’s  loss  by  civil 
migration,  which  probably  does  not  much  exceed  40,000,  it  follows 
that  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  is  among  the  countries  of  immigration. 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  colonizing,  has  herself  been  colonized. 
Truly  a  strange  thing  to  happen  in  this  particular  decade ! 

The  fact  that  the  English  civil  and  military  loss  of  70,003  is  made 
up  of  a  loss  of  130,749  men  and  a  gain  of  60,746  women  has  puzzled 
more  than  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  led  them  to  express  ill-founded 
doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  figures.  They  cannot  understand  why 
there  should  be  a  net  immigration  of  women.  But,  surely,  if  a  country 
sends  out  an  army  of  near  200,000  men,  and  these  are  replaced  by  men 
and  women  immigrants,  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  net  im¬ 
migration  of  women,  even  if  a  large  majority  of  the  immigrants  are  men. 

The  result  of  these  movements  on  the  distribution  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  offers  the  next  point  of  interest.  Ireland  has, 
of  course,  lost  heavily,  her  share  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  having  fallen  from  12*5  per  cent,  to  10*8.  In  1801  she  bad 
32'6  per  cent.,  and  has  lost  in  every  decade  since.  The  loss  has,  as  usual, 
gone  almost  entirely  to  England,  the  Scottish  share  having  increased 
a  very  little.  This  share  was  10  per  cent,  in  1821,  and,  after  some 
fluctuation,  rose  very  gradually  from  10*5  in  1851  to  10*8  in  1901. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  population  within  England  and  Wales,  the 
table  on  p.  362,  adapted  from  the  one  which  appeared  in  the  Economic 
Review  for  October,  1891,  shows  at  a  glance  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  century. 

By  far  the  most  striking  of  recent  events  indicated  by  the  table  is 
the  fact  that  the  north  of  England — in  the  sense  of  Cheshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  four  counties  beyond — is  ceasing  to  gain  on 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  1801  it  bad  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  population,  and  in  1901  it  hod  more  than  a  third ;  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  gain  was  made  between  1801  and  1881  ;  and  none, 
or  an  inappreciable  part,  between  1891  and  1901.  The  cessation 
of  the  gain  is  due  to  the  exceedingly  slow  increase  of  population  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  With 
the  exception  of  Colne  and  Nelson,  which  have  increased  37  and 
44  per  cent.,  there  does  not  seem  a  single  important  case  of  rapid 
increase  in  places  entirely  devoted  to  cotton  or  wool,  while  the  general 
rule  is  small  increases  much  below  the  rate  for  the  whole  country. 
That  the  north  has  been  able  to  retain  its  position,  instead  of  actually 
falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  due  to  coal  and  iron,  and  to 
the  industries  specially  dependent  on  their  proximity. 
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NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  PER  THOUSAND  OP  THE  POPULATION 
OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  IN  DIPPERENT  DIVISIONS  OP  THE 
COUNTRY  AT  EACH  CENSUS. 


District. 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

1861 

ISTl 

1881 

1801 

1901 

Durham,  Newcastle,  etc.*  . . 

26 

25 

26 

27 

29 

32 

38 

45 

49 

53 

55 

Remainder  of  far  North  *  .. 

59 

58 

55 

51 

48 

47 

45 

41 

40 

38 

36 

West  Riding  of  York  * 

65 

66 

68 

72 

74 

75 

76 

82 

85 

85 

85 

Lancashire . 

77 

83 

89 

98 

107 

115 

123 

125 

134 

136 

136 

Cheshire  . 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

248 

254 

260 

271 

281 

293 

306 

317 

332 

336 

336 

North  Midland  * 

48 

49 

48 

47 

46 

44 

43 

43 

44 

45 

47 

Staffs  and  Birmingham  *  . . 

38 

39 

40 

42 

46 

50 

56 

58 

60 

60 

61 

West*  . 

86 

83 

80 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

67 

52 

50 

East  and  South  Midland  ’ . . 

77 

74 

72 

69 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

48 

45 

East* . 

108 

104 

103 

100 

95 

92 

82 

76 

68 

63 

59 

357 

349 

343 

336 

327 

318 

305 

292 

279 

268 

262 

London*  . 

135 

139 

142 

146 

149 

158 

170 

181 

193 

205 

214 

South-east** . 

69 

70 

70 

68 

66 

65 

65 

64 

64 

64 

65 

South-west  *' 

124 

120 

118 

115 

109 

101 

92 

83 

72 

66 

61 

328 

329 

330 

329 

324 

324 

327 

328 

329 

335 

340 

Monmouth  and  Glamorgan 

14 

16 

16 

18 

21 

23 

26 

27 

29 

32 

36 

Rest  of  Wales 

51 

50 

50 

48 

45 

42 

38 

35 

32 

28 

26 

65 

66 

66 

66 

1  66 

65 

64 

62 

61 

60 

62 

*  Durham  unions  with  those  of  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Middlesbrough,  Stokesley, 
and  Quisborough. 

*  Remainder  of  Northumberland  and  North  Riding  unions,  Cumberland,  West¬ 
moreland,  and  East  Riding. 

*  The  collections  of  unions  called  “  r^istration  counties  ”  are  used  throughout 
the  table. 

*  Derbyshire,  Notts,  and  Leicestershire. 

'  Staffordshire  unions  with  those  of  Birmingham,  Aston  and  King’s  Norton. 

*  Rest  of  Warwickshire  and  of  Worcestershire,  Salop,  Herefordshire,  and 
Gloucestershire  (Bedminster  left  in  Somerset). 

’  Rutland,  Hunts,  Beds,  Northants,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxfordshire,  and  Berks. 

*  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  without  the  unions 
of  West  Ham  and  Romford. 

*  County  of  London  with  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  the  unions  of  West  Ham, 
Romford,  Bromley,  Hartford,  and  Gravesend. 

'*  The  rest  of  Kent  with  Sussex  and  Hants. 

"  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset  (including  Bedminster),  Devon,  and  Cornwall  , 
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The  table  shows  that  the  popular  notion  that  the  south  has  con¬ 
tinuously  lost  ground  is  a  mistake  if  London  is  to  be  included  in  the 
south,  as  it  usually  is.  Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  south, 
including  London,  has  gained  considerably.  The  centre  of  gravity  has, 
indeed,  moved  somewhat  northward,  as  the  north  has  gained  while  the 
middle  has  lost  heavily,  especially  in  its  southern  parts ;  but  the 
change  is  not  so  great  as  is  often  supposed,  especially  in  Manchester, 
where,  strange  to  say,  the  southerner  is  often  informed  that  there  is  a 
larger  population  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  Manchester  town 
hall  than  there  is  within  the  same  distance  of  Charing  Cross,  the  fact 
being  that  the  population  within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester  is  not 
half  that  of  the  county  of  London,  and  that  the  whole  population  of 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  together  does  not  much  exceed  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  police  district,  every  bit  of  which  is  well  within 
twenty  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

Next  to  the  distribution  between  the  different  geographical  divisions 
of  the  country  the  distribution  between  its  urban  and  its  rural  parts 
claims  attention ;  but  here  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise.  The  only 
definite  classification  is  the  local  government  one  of  urban  and  rural 
districts.  According  to  this  classification,  72  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  urban  in  1891,  and  77  in  1901  ;  but  this  comparison  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  creation  and  extension  of  urban  districts 
may  have  been  greater  or  less  than  the  actual  creation  or  extension  of 
urban  populations.  The  Report  prefers  to  compare  the  population  of 
what  are  now  urban  districts  with  the  population  of  the  same  areas  in 
1891  ;  and  this  makes  the  change  only  from  75  to  77.  The  population 
of  the  existing  rural  districts”  has  increased  about  2'9  per  cent., 
while  the  “  urban  districts  ”  increased  15*2  per  cent.  The  Report  says 
that  these  percentages  may  be  taken  as  approximately  representing 
the  increases  of  the  really  urban  and  the  really  rural  population.  The 
same  view  was  put  forward  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  census  of  1891, 
in  regard  to  not  very  different  figures  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  1881-91,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  purely  rural  population  in 
the  last  decade.  The  local  government  rural  districts”  contain 
many  town  outskirts  and  suburbs  which  are  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  if  these  were  taken  out,  it  seems  likely  that  the  net 
increase  of  213,097  shown  on  the  whole  of  the  “rural  districts”  taken 
together  would  be  entirely  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a  considerable 
deficit.  The  rural  districts  are  arranged  in  the  least  instructive  of  all 
orders — the  alphabetical ;  and  no  statement  is  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  gross  increase  and  gross  decrease,  nor  even  as  to  the  numbers  of 
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districts  with  increases  and  decreases.  But,  on  looking  through  the 
list,  we  find  that  of  the  total  of  666  “  rural  districts  ”  265  increased 
and  401  decreased,  which  alone  is  nearly  sufficient  to  convince  any 
one  that  at  any  rate  the  area  over  which  the  population  is  diminishing 
is  much  greater  than  that  over  which  it  is  increasing.  It  shows, 
moreover,  that  the  increases  must  be  considerably  greater  on  the 
average  than  the  decreases  ;  and  this  suggests  the  further  conclusion, 
that  the  increasing  “rural  districts"  are  largely  really  urban,  since 
a  really  rural  district  is  not  likely  to  have  increased  largely.  The 
increases  and  decreases  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Incretses.  Decreuta. 

In  5  figures  (t.e.  over  9999)  . .  4  0 

In  4  „  (1000-9999)  ..  117  61 

In  3  „  (100-999)  ..  ..  116  298 

In  2  „  (11-99)  ..  ..  25  35 

Ini  „  (1-9) .  3  .  7 

Totals  265  401 


There  are  33  districts  with  increases  of  over  3000.  They  are,  over 
10,000 — Blackwell,  Chesterfield,  Chester-le-Street,  and  Yardley ; 
under  10,0(X)  but  over  5000 — Clown,  Croydon,  Dartford,  Doncaster, 
Halesowen,  Hemsworth,  Norton,  Shardlow,  Sunderland,  Staines, 
Wortley ;  under  5000  but  over  3000 — Basford,  Bath,  Bromley, 
Durham,  Easington,  Epsom,  Farnham,  Gelligaer,  Godstone,  Lan- 
chester,  Llandaff,  Neath,  Orsett,  Pontardawe,  Romford,  St.  Germans, 
S.  Stoneham,  Tadcaster.  The  presumption  that  an  increase  of  as 
much  as  3000  indicates  a  district  by  no  means  purely  rural,  is  certainly 
not  removed  by  a  perusal  of  this  list.  Several  of  the  districts  are 
rings  round  the  considerable  “  urban  districts  "  which  bear  the  same 
name,  others  are  infected  with  London  villadom,  and  others  contain 
small  growing  towns  which  will  soon  be  declared  “  urban  districts.” 
But  if  we  take  these  33  away,  the  remaining  633  **  rural  districts  " 
are  left  with  a  total  net  increase  of  only  about  13,000 ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  we  went  through  the  633  with  local  knowledge,  we 
should  be  able  to  cut  out  many  more  thousands  of  the  gross  increase, 
and  so  wipe  away  the  net  increase  altogether,  and  replace  it  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  net  decrease. 

Another  question  of  distribution  which  the  Census  Office  periodically 
attempts  to  answer  is,  whether  big  towns,  middle-sized  towns,  or  little 
towns  are  growing  fastest.  In  this  Preliminary  Report  it  has  failed  in 
the  task  more  signally  than  usual.  It  has  printed,  on  p.  xi.,  a  table, 
according  to  which  9  towns  of  over  250,000  population  (i«  190V)  have 
increased  12*48  per  cent. ;  24,  between  100,000  and  250,000,  44*61 
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per  cent.  ;  42,  between  50,000  and  100,000,  14’06  per  cent.,  and  so 
on  with  four  more  classes.  From  these  figures  it  deduces  certain 
conclusions  unnecessary  to  particularize.  It  is  most  extraordinary 
that  the  names  of  Reginald  Macleod,  Registrar-General,  Noel  A. 
Humphreys,  and  John  Tatham  should  be  found  appended  to  a  state¬ 
ment  that  24  of  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  the  whole 
of  those  in  the  class  between  100,000  and  250,000,  have  increased 
44*61  per  cent.  It  is,  or  would  be  to  any  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper  press,  almost  equally  extraordinary 
that  the  incredibility  of  the  proposition  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  any  reviewer,  although  on  the  next  page  the  names  of  the 
24  towns,  or  urban  districts,  are  given  with  their  percentages,  and  not 
one  of  them,  except  Willesden,  has  increased  as  much  as  44*61  per 
cent.  I  They  are  as  follows  : — 


Hull 

Pop.  in  1891. 
200,472 

Pop.  in  1901. 
240,618 

Inc.  p.c. 
20-03 

Nottingham 

213,877 

239,753 

1210 

Salford  .. 

198,139 

220,956 

11*52 

Newcastle 

18630 

21433 

15-30 

Leicester  .. 

174,624 

211374 

21*16 

Portsmouth 

159,278 

189,160 

18-76 

Bolton 

146,487 

168,205 

14-83 

Cardiff 

128,915 

164,420 

27-54 

Sunderland 

131,686 

146,565 

11-30 

Oldham  . . 

131,463 

137,238 

4-39 

Croydon  .. 

102,695 

133385 

.30.37 

Blackburn 

120,064 

127327 

6-22 

Brighton  .. 

115373 

123,478 

6-56 

Willesden  . . 

61,265 

114,815 

87-41 

Rhondda  .. 

88,351 

113,735 

*28-73 

Preston  . . 

107373 

112,982 

5-03 

Norwich  . . 

100,970 

111,728 

1065 

Birkenhead 

99,857 

110,926 

11-08 

Gateshead 

85,692 

109,887 

28-23 

Plymouth 

88,926 

107309 

20-90 

Derby 

94,146 

105,785 

12-36 

Halifax  . . 

97,714 

104,933 

7-39 

Southampton 

82,126 

104,911 

27-74 

Tottenham 

71343 

102,519 

43*70 

The  total  is,  for  1891,  2,987,836,  and  for  1901,  3,517,912 — increase, 
17*74  per  cent.  The  erroneous  total  of  2,294,404  for  1891  in  the 
table,  is  got  by  taking,  not  the  same  24  towns  as  in  1901,  but  West 
Ham  (which  had  204,903  inhabitants  in  1891,  and  is  now  promoted 
into  the  over  250,000  class)  and  14  of  the  15  places  in  the  list  above 
which  had  over  100,000  inhabitants  in  1891,  Cardiff  being  omitted — 
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why,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture.  Thus,  to  get  the  incredible 
percentage  of  44*61,  15  towns  in  1891  are  compared  with  24  in  1901, 
and,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  a  mistake  of  200,000  is  made  in  the 
addition  of  the  population  of  the  24.  Similar  muddles  occur  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  at  least  the  first  and  third  classes  in  the  table  on  p.  xi.  In  the 
first  class,  that  of  towns  over  250,000  in  1901,  West  Ham  is  in  the 
1901  total,  and  not  in  the  1891  total,  so  that  9  towns  are  compared 
with  8.  In  the  third  class,  there  is  another  error  of  200,000  in  the 
1901  total  (the  amount  evidently  having  been  got  by  subtracting  the 
erroneous  number  for  the  second  class),  and  there  are  39  towns 
included  in  the  1891  total,  against  the  42  in  the  1901  total,  while  only 
28  are  common  to  both  lists.  The  1891  total  omits  the  14  places 
which  were  below  50,000  !in  1891  and  are  now  above,  and,  instead  of 
them,  includes  the  9  places  which  were  below  100,000  in  1891  and  arc 
now  above,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  Bath,  which  was  above  50,000  in 
1891  and  is  now  below,  and,  probably  for  no  reason  except  that  the 
total  has  been  obtained  by  subtraction,  Cardiff.  It  is  too  laborious 
a  task  to  test  the  figures  given  for  the  four  classes  of  towns  below 
50,000,  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  right,  as  a  population  of 
579,742,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  third  class,  has  to  be  stowed 
away  among  them  somehow. 

In  comparing  rates  of  increase,  it  would,  of  course,  be  much  more 
reasonable  to  compare  the  towns  which  were  in  a  certain  class  in  1891 
with  the  same  towns  in  1901,  rather  than  the  towns  which  were  in  a 
certain  class  in  1901  with  the  same  towns  in  1891 ;  and  the  main  muddle 
has  doubtless  arisen  from  some  subordinate  officer  not  quite  under¬ 
standing  that  the  less  reasonable  method  is  the  one  which  was  to  bo 
adopted,  as  in  1891.  Hence  the  confusion  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
neither  plan,  but  a  hopeless  mixture  of  both.  The  omission  of  Cardiff 
and  the  200,000  error  may  find  an  excuse  in  the  celerity  with  which 
the  Report  has  been  issued.  But  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
ridiculous  percentage  of  44*61  having  been  calmly  accepted  and  made 
the  basis  of  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  bigger  towns  have  been 
growing  faster. 

Even  if  properly  made  up,  the  table  would  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  question,  since  it  is  most  misleading  to  treat  suburbs  and  mere 
parts  of  towns  as  independent  towns.  West  Ham,  Willesden,  Totten¬ 
ham,  and  the  other  suburbs,  should  be  lumped  with  the  greater  wholes 
of  which  they  are  parts,  and  the  list  confined  to  really  independent 
towns.  The  Report  does  not  provide  sufficient  materials  for  doing  this 
in  a  comprehensive  way,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  rather  suggests  that 
there  is  no  very  certain  generalization  to  be  drawn.  The  6  great 
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towns  have  altered  their  relative  position  very  little  :  Greater  London 
— that  is  to  say,  the  City  and  Metropolitan  Police  districts — has  grown 
from  5,633,806  to  6,580,616  ;  Manchester,  i.e.  the  unions  of  Manchester, 
Salford,  Prestwich,  Chorlton,  and  Barton,  together  with  the  urban 
districts  of  Heaton  Norris,  Cheadle,  Sale,  Altrincham,  Bowdon, 
Wilmslow,  and  Alderley  Edge,  from  943,877  to  1,078,206  ;  Liverpool, 
i.e.  the  unions  of  Liverpool,  Toxteth  Park,  West  Derby,  Birkenhead, 
and  the  Wirral,  from  899,985  to  1,022,842 ;  Birmingham,  i.e.  the 
unions  of  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  Kings  Norton,  from  631,766  to 
744,545  ;  Leeds,  i.e.  the  unions  of  Leeds,  Bramley,  Holbeck,  and 
Hunslet,  from  387,044  to  450,808 ;  Sheffield  (the  county  borough,  a 
large  area),  from  324,243  to  380,717.  Taking  these  towns  as  thus 
roughly  defined,  and  the  rest  over  50,000  in  1891  within  their  municipal 
limits,  we  get  the  following  list  of  increases  and  decreases  : — 


Southampton  . 277  Ifanchester  . 14*2 

Cardiff  . 27‘5  Wolverhampton . IB'S 

South  Shields  . 24*1  Liverpool . 137 

Newport .  23  0  Bristol  . 13  7 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  ..  22*4  Derby  . 12*4 

Grimsby . 21*6  Stockport . 12*2 

Leicester . 21*2  Nottingham  . 12*1 

Hiddle*fbrongh  . 20*0  Hanley  . 11*8 

Walsall  . 20*4  Burnley . 11*5 

B«ading . 20*2  Barrow  . 11*4 

Hull  . 20*0  Sunderland  . 11*3 

Coventry . 19*4  Norwich . 10*6 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  . .  19*3  Wigan  . 10*5 

Portsmouth  . 18*8  Rochdale . 9.1 

Birmingham  . 17-8  Halifax  . 7*4 

Sheitield . 17*4  Brighton . 6*6 

Merthyr  Tydfil  • .  . .  • .  17*3  Blackburn  . .  • .  . .  .  •  6*2 

London  . .  . .  . .  . .  16*8  Bradford  . .  .  •  • .  . .  5*3 

Leeds  . 167  Preston  . 50 

St  Helens . 16*6  Swansea . 4*6 

Warrington  . 16*2  Oldham . 4*4 

Ipswich  . .  . .  . .  • .  16*0  Hastings  . .  . .  • .  .  •  3*9 

Northampton  . 15*9  Bury  . 1*4 

Bolton  . 14*8  Huddersfield  . -0*4 

York  . 14*8  Bath  . -4*1 


This  list  makes  it  tolerably  evident  that  generalizations  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  towns  can  be  made  much  more  safely  in  respect  of  their 
principal  industry  than  in  respect  of  their  size.  Six  ports  come  at  the 
top  of  the  list  and  several  more  are  high  up,  while  of  the  twelve  towns 
at  the  bottom,  eight  have  to  do  with  cotton  or  wool.  That  the  ports 
should  have  grown  so  much  is  a  little  surprising,  especially  when  we 
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consider  that  several  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  are  in  the  hands  of 
railway  companies,  who  might  be  expected  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
handling  of  goods  at  the  ports.  The  comparative  decline  of  the  cotton 
and  woollen  towns  will  be  no  surprise  to  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
number  of  births  in  the  Registrar-General’s  annual  reports,  but  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  fewness  of  births  was  the  cause  of 
the  decreasing  growth,  and  how  far  the  effect  of  emigration  from  the 
towns,  till  we  get  the  ages. 

The  poor  increases  shown  by  the  watering-places  is  doubtless  due, 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that,  in  1891,  Easter  fell  the  week  before  instead 
of  the  week  after  the  census,  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  their  growth 
had  experienced  some  check.  Bournemouth,  Eastbourne,  and  South- 
port,  which,  though  far  apart,  have  grown  up  in  about  the  same 
time  at  much  the  same  rate,  did  not  increase  as  much  as  usual. 
Cheltenham  increased  very  little,  and  Leamington  fell  off  slightly. 
Harrogate  and  Bexhill,  it  is  true,  show  very  handsome  increases  of 
80  and  140  per  cent.,  but  they  are  much  smaller  places. 

The  railway-works  towns  show  handsome  increases  :  e.g.  Swindon, 
from  33,001  to  44,996  ;  Crewe,  from  32,774  to  42,075  ;  and  Eastleigh 
and  Bishopstoke,  from  4428  to  9317. 

About  240  of  the  1121  urban  districts  have  actually  diminished  in 
population.  Most  of  these  are  small  towns  or  large  villages  in  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  and  some  are  inner  ”  urban  areas,  at  the  expense  of 
which  suburbs  are  growing,  but  there  are  many  places  besides  Hudders¬ 
field  which  possess  neither  of  these  characteristics.  Bacup,  for 
example,  a  near  neighbour  of  the  rapidly  growing  Colne  and  Nelson, 
after  falling  off  1536  in  1881-91,  has  again  dropped  993  ;  Bethesda, 
for  a  well-known  reason,  has  lost  9  per  cent. ;  Falmouth  is  down  1018  ; 
Macclesfield  has  fallen  from  36,009  to  34,635  ;  Mirfield,  from  11,659  to 
11,346;  Ramsbottom,  from  16,726  to  15,920.  We  may  suppose  the 
immense  decrease  of  Runcorn  from  20,050  to  16,491  is  due  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Manchester  ship  canal,  and  the  consequent  removal  of 
men  employed  in  the  construction.  Ventnor  shows  a  startling  decrease 
from  6566  to  5866,  in  spite  of  54  additional  inhabited  houses.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  these  figures  are  provisional  and  liable 
to  alteration,  in  consequence  of  the  errors,  both  arithmetical  and 
topographical,  of  registrars. 

The  view  expressed  in  these  pages  in  1896,  that  the  intermediate 
London  census  of  that  year  made  the  population  appreciably  larger 
than  it  actually  was,  is  certainly  not  discredited  by  the  result  of  the 
present  census,  which  makes  the  population  of  the  present  county  of 
London  4,536,063,  as  against  4,228,317  by  the  general  census  in  1891, 
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and  4,429,629  by  the  intermediate  census  of  1896.  If  the  intermediate 
census  is  as  correct  as  the  others,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the 
population  increased  639,000  from  1871-81,  398,000  from  1881-91, 
201,000  in  the  five  years  from  1891-96,  and  only  106,600  in  the  five 
years  from  1896-1901.  The  rise  in  the  annual  amount  of  increase  in 
1891-96,  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  considerable  fall,  does  not 
seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  very  probable. 

An  unnecessary  amount  of  space  in  the  Preliminary  Report  is  occupied 
by  a  dissertation  on  the  population  of  parliamentary  constituencies — a 
matter  of  very  little  interest  while  freeholders  in  boroughs  have  county 
votes,  so  that  the  population  of  a  constituency  has  no  close  relationship 
with  the  number  of  electors.  The  populations  of  the  county  constitu¬ 
encies  given  are  those  of  the  county  or  county  division  without  the 
boroughs  included  in  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  the  rasher 
supporters  of  municipal  housing,  houses  have  become  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  There  is  now 
one  inhabited  house  to  each  6'19  persons,  as  against  one  to  6*32  persons 
in  1891  and  one  to  6*38  in  1881,.  This  is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the 
decline  of  the  birth  rate,  without  a  corresponding  decline  of  the  marriage 
rate.  A  population  with  a  larger  proportion  of  adults  and  married  people 
will  naturally  require  a  larger  proportion  of  houses,  and,  of  course, 
6*19  persons  of  maturer  years  may  be  as  much  overcrowded  as  6*32  in 
the  same  space.  But  against  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  sometimes,  curiously  enough,  of 
complaint,  that  the  new  houses  are,  on  the  average,  bigger  than  the 
old,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  house  accommodation  is  more 
abundant  than  it  was.  Uninhabited  houses  have  increased  from 
372,184  to  449,396;  the  increase  is  probably  chiefly  in  those  rural 
districts  which  have  declining  populations ;  and  here,  again,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
houses  are  improving,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  smallest  and  worst  which 
are  abandoned.  The  houses  which  happened  to  be  under  construction  on 
March  31,  1901,  were  62,296,  against  38,387  on  April  6,  1891  ;  but,  of 
course,  we  must  not  draw  from  this  fact  any  positive  conclusions  as  to 
the  number  built  during  the  whole  decade.  All  that  can  be  deduced  from 
the  figures  is,  that  building  was  proceeding  much  more  actively  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  Both  numbers  seem  rather  low 
when  compared  with  the  814,999  net  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  which  cannot  well  mean  that  less  than  a  million  of  new  houses 
were  built  in  the  ten  years.  We  may,  perhaps,  however,  doubt  whether 
the  enumeration  of  houses  under  construction  approaches  completeness. 
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The  Preliminary  Report  concludes  with  a  statement  that  the  old 
method  of  publication — first  the  male  and  female  population  of  all  the 
different  areas,  and  then  the  ages,  occupations,  and  birthplaces — will 
be  abandoned.  Each  county  will  have  all  particulars  relating  to  it 
published  at  one  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Whether  this  will  be 
an  improvement  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  be,  if  it  means,  as  seems 
possible,  that  “  each  county  ”  is  to  mean  primarily  the  administrative 
county  and  the  county  boroughs  within  it ;  but  it  will  be  rather  confusing 
if  the  old  overlapping  system  of  giving  birthplaces  by  ancient  counties, 
ages  by  unions  and  districts,  occupations  by  “  registration  counties  ” 
and  by  urban  districts  exceeding  50,000  population,  is  persisted  in. 

The  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Cen$u$  of  Ireland  (Cd.  613,  fol., 
23  pp.,  2^.)  shows  that  Ulster  has  declined  2*4  per  cent. ;  Leinster, 
3'5 ;  Munster,  8*4 ;  and  Connaught,  9'7  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. 
The  total  decrease  in  sixty  years  is  as  follows  : — 


Fop.  In  IStl. 

P(^  in  IMl. 

Dec.  p.c. 

Ulster  .. 

..  2,389,263 

1A81,351 

..  33*8 

Leinster 

..  ..  1,982,169 

.  1,150,485 

42D 

Connaught 

..  1,420,705 

649A35 

..  54-3 

Monster 

..  ..  2,404,460 

..  55-3 

8,196,597 

4,456,546 

45-6 

Dublin,  Down, 

and  Antrim  are  the  only  counties 

which  show  an 

increase  in  the  last  decade.  The  city  of  Dublin,  with  the  surrounding 
suburbs,  has  increased  7*9  per  cent.,  and  stands  at  373,179,  while 
Belfast  has  increased  27'8  per  cent.,  and  reached  348,965.  Another 
decade  at  these  rates  would  place  Belfast  well  ahead  of  Dublin.  Tho 
same  movement  is  indicated  in  the  figures  relating  to  religious  profes¬ 
sions.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  decreased  6*7  per  cent.  ;  the 
Episcopalians,  3*5 ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  only  0*3.  Methodists 
increased  10*4  per  cent. ;  but  the  most  flourishing  religious  professions 
are  the  Jews,  who  have  increased  111*9  per  cent.,  and  the“informa- 
tion-refuseds,"  who  have  increased  119*5  per  cent.  These  three, 
however,  are  all  comparatively  small  sects.  In  all  sects,  except  the 
“  information-refuseds  ”  and  the  **  Protestant  Episcopalians,”  women, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  in  a  majority.  Protestant  Episcopalians 
— apparently  meaning  Church  of  England  and  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland— comprise  30,200  men  and  19,068  women— the  difference 
suggesting  the  “  English  garrison.” 

The  Preliminary  Report  for  Scotland  not  having  been  published  in 
time  for  this  notice,  comment  on  the  changes  in  Scotland  must  be 
reserved  for  next  quarter. 


Edm'in  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.  By  Arthur  L.  Bowlet,  M.A. 
[x.,  330  pp.  8vo.  10*.  6d,  net.  King.  Westminster,  1901.] 

The  fact,  mentioned  in  the  preface,  that  this  book  is  based  on 
lectures  given  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  is  likely  to  give  a  very  high  impression  of  the  capacity  (as, 
at  any  rate,  estimated  by  Mr.  Bowley)  of  the  students  at  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Those  who  agree  with  His  Majesty’s  judges — in  the  Cockerton 
case — as  to  the  meaning  of  **  elementary  ”  will  say  that  the  title  is 
misleading ;  but  I  have  always-  protested  against  the  elements  of  a 
science  being  defined  as  matter  which  is  suitable  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  infant  mind.  I  shall  therefore  hold  that  Mr.  Bowley  has  a 
perfect  right  to  call  his  book  Elements  of  Statistics,  even  if  it  will 
provide  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  for  the  best-equipped 
statisticians  in  the  world. 

If  ever  I  am  sentenced  to  a  somewhat  lengthy  term  of  imprisonment 
and  am  allowed  only  a  small  number  of  books,  I  intend  to  choose 
Mr.  Bowley’s  work  and  one  or  two  mathematical  works,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  my  term  I  will  offer  the  editors  of  this  periodical  a  more 
complete  review.  At  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  parts  of  it 
which  are  most  suitable  for  the  vulgar  comprehension.  The  first 
thing  that  occurs  to  the  inquirer  who  is  accustomed  to  proceed  in 
the  orthodox  lecturing  style  is  to  inquire  what  is  or  are  statistics  ? 
Mr.  Bowley’s  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
statistics,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  a  very  plain  answer  to  the 
question.  We  first  have  a  distinction  between  statistics  and  arithmetic  : 
“arithmetic  attains  exactness,  statistics  deals  with  estimates,  some¬ 
times  very  accurate,  and  often  sufficiently  so  for  their  purpose  ’’  (is  not 
**  often  ’’  rather  damning  with  faint  praise  ?),  “  but  never  mathemati¬ 
cally  exact.”  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  this.  If  a  census  showed 
14,903,433  females  and  14,099,768  males  alive  in  a  country  at  midnight 
(Greenwich  time),  would  the  addition  of  the  two  items  be  arithmetic 
if  the  census  happened  to  be  exactly  correct,  and  statistics  if  it  did  not  ? 
On  the  next  page  we  come  with  a  start  on  a  mention  of  “  our  tentative 
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defioition,'’  and,  looking  back,  we  find  that  the  tentative  definition 
appears  to  be  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

**  In  dealing  with  masses  of  figures,  large  numbers  descriptive  of 
groups,  series  of  totals  or  averages  relating  to  different  dates  or  places, 
it  is  found  that  special  methods  become  necessary — ^methods  which 
depend  on  particular  properties  of  large  numbers,  methods  which  are 
suitable  for  describing  complex  groups  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
comprehended,  methods  for  analyzing  the  accuracy  of  statements,  for 
measuring  the  significance  of  differences,  for  comparing  one  estimate 
with  another.  Those  estimates  to  which  these  methods  apply  are 
within  the  scope  of  statistics  ;  it  is  the  study  of  these  methods  that  is 
the  object  of  this  book.” 

This  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  it  is 
scarcely  a  terse  and  compendious  description  of  the  science  of  statistics. 
In  all  these  searches  after  a  definition,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  ;  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  conceived  a  science  of 
statistics,  and  begun  to  use  ‘‘  statistics  ”  alone  in  that  sense  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  singular.  Mr.  Bowley  himself  drops  into  the  old  use  when 
he  says  (p.  12)  that  for  certain  information  “  good  statistics  are  not  to 
be  found."  Till  lately  “statistics"  was  nothing  but  a  substantive 
plural,  meaning  statements  of  fact  in  numerical  form.  If  somebody 
said  it  was  hotter  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  you  retorted  that  it 
was  80°  yesterday  and  only  75°  to-day,  at  the  time  in  question, 
you  were  accused  of  using  statistics.  If  you  said  merely  that  the 
butter  was  softer,  you  were  only  described  as  a  liar.  A  person  who 
collected  or  used  statements  of  fact  in  numerical  form  was  called  a 
“  statistician."  It  is  true  that  an  important  group  of  such  state¬ 
ments  was  usually  called  “  accounts,"  but  that  was  because  numerical 
statements  of  this  kind  had  a  practical  importance  of  their  own. 
Whenever  statements  belonging  to  this  group  were  used  for  wider 
purposes  than  that  of  carrying  on  a  particular  business  at  a  profit,  and 
settling  how  much  was  due  to  various  parties,  they  were  freely  called 
statistics.  By  an  easy  and  not  unusual  transition,  the  term  “  statis¬ 
tics"  has  been  transferred  to  the  science  necessary  for  persons  who 
desire  to  collect  or  use  statistics,  or  statements  of  fact  in  numerical 
form,  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  information  ;  and  the  term  “  statis¬ 
tician  "  may  be  applied  to  a  person  who  teaches  the  science  as  well  as 
to  a  person  who  collects  or  uses  statistics.  Arithmetic  differs  in  having 
nothing  to  do  with  facts  outside  itself  :  it  makes  a  person  able  to  say 
that  3  -f*  2  =  5,  but  not  that  3  men  2  women  =  5  persons.  For  all 
that  arithmetic  knows,  1  man  or  1  woman  may  be  two  or  three  persons, 
or  none  at  all,  or  a  minus  quantity.  If  we  adopt  this  view,  we  find 
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ourselves  iu  some  disagreement  with  Mr.  Bowley,  since  he  says  that 
the  study  of  a  single  family,  after  the  fashion  of  Le  Play,  is  not 
statistical.  If  it  gives  in  figures  the  earnings  of  the  family  and  the 
way  in  which  those  earnings  are  spent,  it  seems  to  bo  statistical,  and 
the  science  of  statistics  will  be  necessary  in  the  classification. 

After  a  short  chapter  on  the  general  method  of  statistical  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  is  said  to  consist  in  the  collection  of  material,  tabulation, 
summary,  and  critical  examination,  we  come  to  **  Illustrations  of  Method.” 
The  illustrations  chosen  are  the  population  census,  the  wage  census, 
the  work  of  the  Labour  Department,  and  statistics  of  England’s  foreign 
trade.  A  number  of  schedules  are  given  entire,  and  are  accompanied 
by  criticism  which  may  often  be  useful  to  the  framers  of  the  schedules 
as  well  as  to  the  student.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  “  Tabulation,” 
which  contains  a  very  pretty  example  of  how  to  get  order  out  of 
chaos,  on  p.  91.  In  chap,  v.,  on  “  Averages,”  we  have  the  arithmetic 
average,  the  weighted  average,  the  mode,  the  median  and  statistical 
coefficients.  The  mode  and  the  median  are  very  useful  conceptions 
and  convenient  terms,  which  ought  to  become  commonly  understood, 
but  I  shall  not  relieve  any  one  of  the  trouble  of  consulting  Mr.  Bowley’s 
book  on  the  subject.  A  statistical  coefficient  seems  to  be  a  polite 
term  for  what  the  vulgar  call  “ a  percentage.”  “  Weighted  average” 
is  already  in  fairly  common  use,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  a  happy 
phrase.  “Weighted”  suggests  something  wrong  or  unfair,  whereas 
an  absolutely  correctly  weighted  average  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  true  average.  The  name  arises  merely  from  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  result.  If  you  ascertain  the  wages  of  each  agricultural 
labourer  in  England,  add  them  all  up,  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  no  one  would  dream  of  calling  the  result  a 
weighted  average.  But  if  you  happen  to  have  (no  matter  by  what 
means)  secured  a  list  of  the  average  wage  in  each  county,  and  then 
multiply  that  wage  in  each  case  by  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  county,  add  up  the  products  and  divide  the  total  by  the  whole 
number  of  labourers,  you  are  said  to  get  a  weighted  average,  though 
it  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  simple  case.  Mr.  Bowley,  either 
owing  to  the  mathematician’s  delight  in  what  appear  paradoxes  to  the 
uninitiated,  or  owing  to  some  bias  derived  from  the  characteristics  of 
investigations  in  which  he  takes  a  particular  interest,  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  endeavouring  to  show  that,  “  given  certain  conditions,” 
weights  do  not  make  much  difference,  e.g.  that  if  you  simply  add  up 
the  average  wage  in  each  county  and  divide  by  the  number  of  counties, 
you  will  get  nearly  the  same  result  as  if  you  give  each  county  its 
proper  weight.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  any  part  of 
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the  business  of  a  teacher  of  statistical  science  to  iusist  on  the  unim¬ 
portance  of  correct  method.  Both  Mr.  Bowley’s  illustrations  are  taken 
from  wages  of  manual  labour  in  a  single  country,  so  that  the  **  certain 
conditions  ”  are  almost  necessarily  present  in  a  high  degree.  More- 
over,  the  tests  of  different  weighting  which  he  applies  are  by  no  means 
severe.  In  the  first  example,  the  first  two  systems  of  weights  are 
roughly  related,  and  the  arbitrary  system  only  varies  from  1  to  13  (the 
weights  in  the  returns  varying  from  1  to  206).  In  the  second  example, 
the  variations  of  weights  is  much  less.  But  there  are  innumerable 
cases  where  the  **  certain  conditions  ”  are  not  present.  Take,  for 
example,  the  percentage  of  water-rents  charged  in  a  town  on  houses  of 
£10,  £20,  £30,  and  so  on  up  to  any  point.  If  any  one  tried  to  take 
an  average  of  these  by  adding  up  the  percentages  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  items,  be  would  often  get  out  a  result  far  below  the  real 
average.  Before  he  could  get  anywhere  near  the  true  amount,  he 
would  require  to  know  bow  many  houses  there  were  about  each  value. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  constantly  being  made,  and  the  teacher  of 
statistics  should  dilate  rather  on  the  importance  of  proper  weighting 
where  it  is  required,  rather  than  on  its  unimportance  in  particular 
cases.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Bowley,  as  he  might  well  have  done,  had  written 
a  chapter  on  common  statistical  errors,  one  of  the  first  that  would  have 
occurred  to  him  would  have  been  that  arising  from  neglect  of  weights. 

In  the  chapter  on  ‘‘Accuracy,**  which  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  it 
looks,  Mr.  Bowley  is  again  with  the  mathematicians  in  protesting 
against  the  use  of  apparently  exact  figures  where  exactness  is  not  looked 
for,  e.g.  in  the  so-called  estimates  of  population  in  intercensal  years, 
which  in  England  and  Wales  (not  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Mr.  Bowley 
says,  for  Ireland  is  treated  in  a  reasonable  way)  are  founded  on  the 
observed  increase  between  the  two  previous  censuses.  But  such 
figures  may  often  be  very  well  defended  on  various  grounds.  Some¬ 
times  they  show  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  arrived  at,  which 
would  not  be  ascertainable  from  “  round  numbers.**  Sometimes  they 
are  taken  from  accounts  which  must  necessarily  be  accurate  to  the  last 
fraction  in  order  to  prevent  peculation  ;  the  fractions  of  a  penny  saved 
in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  interest  would  form  a  very  pleasing 
perquisite  to  an  official.  Sometimes  they  stick  in  his  memory  better 
than  round  numbers,  as  is  perhaps  illustrated  by  the  rather  unfortu¬ 
nate  passage  in  which  Mr.  Bowley,  with  the  aid  of  his  printer,  says, 
“  The  easiest  way  to  avoid  the  inaccuracy  is  simply  to  state  totals  iu 
so  many  thousands  {c.g.  the  earth  is  2000  miles  in  diameter).**  After 
all,  it  is  always  open  to  the  inquirer  to  neglect  the  units,  tens,  hundreds, 
and  thousands  when  he  sees  fit.  Mr.  Bowley  might  well  have  pointed 
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out  the  little-known  though  apparently  obvious  fact,  that  if  it  is 
desired  to  add  a  long  column  of  unbiassed  figures,  multiplication  of 
their  number  by  five  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  result  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

The  construction  of  a  diagram  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks,  and 
Mr.  Bowley’s  dissertation  on  the  graphic  method  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  useful  maxims.  The  only  fear  is  that  it  may  help  the 
unscrupulous  to  produce  misleading  diagrams,  with  its  rather  enter¬ 
taining  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a  false  result  can  be  made  to 
appear  by  a  little  jockeying  of  base  lines  and  scales.  The  unsophisti¬ 
cated  reader’s  feeling  on  looking  at  these  illustrations  will  probably  be 
akin  to  that  with  which  a  jockeyed  photograph  is  usually  regarded. 

Here,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  we  must  take  leave  of  the 
Elements  of  Statistics,  which  will  for  many  a  year  adorn  the  shelves 
of  every  self-respecting  person  who  requires  to  use  statistics. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Charles  S.  Devas,  M.A.  [662 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Longmans.  London,  1901.] 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  Stonyburst  Philosophical  Series, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J.,  and  written  chiefly  by 
present  or  former  members  of  the  stafiT  of  the  well-known  college  at 
Stonyburst,  some  of  whom,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Devas’s  prefatory 
remarks,  have  collaborated  in  producing  his  present  work.  The 
present  is  the  second  edition  of  the  book,  which  has  already  been 
translated  into  German.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  original  preface  has 
been  omitted,  because  it  might  have  cast  some  light  as  to  the  class  of 
readers  whom  the  author  has  had  in  view.  He  does,  indeed,  mention 
that  the  paragraphs  in  large  type  are  intended  for  the  general  reader, 
and  those  in  smaller  type  for  the  student.  But  the  large  type  does 
not  form  a  complete  handbook  by  itself.  In  fact,  he  is  now  argu¬ 
mentative,  now  didactic,  and  here  and  there  his  style  degenerates  from 
the  popular  into  the  slovenly,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  unintelligible. 
For  instance,  speaking,  at  p.  493,  of  the  influence  of  the  desire  for 
personal  advancement  upon  the  progress  of  society,  he  says,  “  Without 
this  motive,  neither  the  law  of  increasing  returns  nor  progress  in  the 
arts  of  production  could  be  in  proper  working  order,  and  hence  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  corresponding  subjugation  of  the  earth, 
.  .  .  would  be  hindered.”  And  what  can  this  passage,  at  p.  193, 
with  reference  to  an  exaggerated  dread  of  over-population,  mean  ? 

Hence  any  difficulties  that  imagination  may  conjure  up,  should  be 
left  according  to  the  process  of  logic  proper  to  the  case,  to  be  solved 
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by  the  care  of  Providence.”  Still,  alongside  of  much  that  is  loose 
and  vague,  and  at  the  same  time  florid,  more  particularly  in  the 
chapters  treating  of  the  social  aspects  of  political  economy,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  technical  argument  in  the  chapters  on  exchange,  money, 
rent,  and  wages. 

The  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  written.  The  pens  of  the  classical,  the  historical,  the  evolutionary, 
and  the  socialistic  schools  have  been  prolific  during  the  last  half- 
century,  and  there  has  abo  been  Mr.  Ruskin.  Mr.  Devas  weighs 
them  all  in  the  babnce  and  finds  all,  on  one  count  or  another,  to  be 
wanting.  An  ethical  basis  must,  he  thinks,  be  inseparable  from  the 
right  study  of  economical  phenomena.  He  quotes,  in  order  to  de¬ 
nounce,  the  view  that  these  phenomena  should  first  be  observed, 
recorded,  and  studied  in  a  scientific  spirit  before  investigating  their 
relation  to  ethics — ascertaining  what  is,  before  going  on  to  by  down 
what  ought  to  be.  “  Most  economists,”  he  remarks,  “  have  quite  wit 
enough  to  know  what  practical  results  follow  from  their  innocent¬ 
looking  indicatives,  and  open  bias  b  better  than  veiled  bias.”  While 
dwelling  on  the  necessity  for  a  capacity  to  single  out  the  relevant 
from  the  irrelevant  in  the  mass  of  observed  phenomena,  and  pointing 
out  that  to  attain  this  end  the  fact-collector  must  have  some  principle 
of  selection,  he  fails  to  perceive  the  vast  difierence  between  tempo¬ 
rarily  adopting  a  given  theory  as  a  guiding-line  for  so  long  only  as  it 
harmonizes  with  the  general  body  of  facts,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  that  theory  for  granted,  and  dbcarding  all  facts  which  appear 
to  tell  against  it.  Surely  it  b  more  respectful  to  first  principles  to 
continue  to  pursue  our  investigations  as  persbtently  and  accurately  as 
we  can,  even  when  for  the  moment  they  seem  to  lead  to  inferences  at 
variance  with  those  principles,  in  the  confidence  that  some  other 
investigator,  if  not  ourselves,  may  detect  the  missing  links  in  the 
evidence  which  will  once  more  re-establbh  those  principles  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  faculty. 

Insisting  more  than  once  that  the  chief  end  of  man  and  of  mankind 
is  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  author  fixes  upon  one  limited  type  of 
civilbation  as  forming  the  most  favourable  milieu  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  Thb  type  is  the  agricultural  community,  especially  as 
contrasted  with  the  industrial.  Under  the  btter  rigime  youth  can 
too  soon,  with  a  fatal  facility,  emancipate  itself  from  the  restraints  of 
paternal  authority,  and  the  wife  may  abandon  her  legitimate  function 
of  minding  the  home  in  order  to  supplement  her  husband’s  exertions 
as  breadwinner.  Not  only  b  he  very  strong  upon  the  saving  virtue 
of  family  life,  but  argues  as  if  that  virtue  varied  directly  as  the  size 
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of  the  family.  Indeed,  he  commends  the  custom  of  retaining  several 
generations  of  a  family — mothers-in-law  and  daughters-iu-law  included 
— under  the  same  roof-tree.  The  possibility  that  a  close  family  life, 
maintained  throughout  a  long  series  of  years,  may  afford  opportunity 
for  family  dissensions,  especially  when  circumstances  continue  to  shut 
down  the  safety-valve  of  an  alternative  career  to  the  stronger  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  the  group,  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Devas.  Besides, 
close  family  harmony  has  also  a  narrowing  tendency,  the  ideas  and 
sympathies  of  the  members  being  restricted  within  nHe  narrow  circle 
of  blood-relationship.  Nor  does  he  do  justice  to  the  advantages  which 
the  freer  and  wider  social  life  of  towns  presents  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  of  public  spirit,  breadth  of  view,  and  mutual  tolerance. 

If  the  trend  of  the  socialistic  spirit  is  towards  the  subordination  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  family  to  those  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  point  of  view  maintained  by  Mr.  Devas  the  interests 
of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  community  on  the  other, 
ought  to  be  subordinated,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  bond.  He 
looks,  therefore,  with  disfavour  upon  legislation  tending  to  render 
members  of  the  same  family  mutnally  independent.  Thus  the  French 
law  greatly  restricting  the  power  of  testamentary  alienation  of  property 
and  our  own  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  are  censured,  as  weaken¬ 
ing  paternal  and  marital  power  respectively. 

Discarding  such  justifications  of  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  and 
leisured  class  as  those  of  the  reward  of  abstinence,  or  of  the  reward 
of  ability,  the  author  nevertheless  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
prospect  of  wealth  is  an  incentive  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  its 
enjoyment  indispensable  for  any  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or 
for  a  high  development  of  political  life.  In  short,  he  considers  that 
a  high  grade  of  civilization  is  unattainable  without  social  inequality. 
His  last  ground  is  that,  without  inequality  of  rank  and  condition,  the 
virtues  of  ‘‘  loyal  service,  reverence,  obedience,  innumerable  acts  of 
kindness,  generosity,  self-denial,  and  submission  to  the  dispositions  of 
Providence,  all  of  them  virtues  of  singular  fitness  for  man  upon  earth,” 
cannot  be  put  into  practice.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  socialistic  spirit  in 
all  its  manifestations.  Indeed,  he  remarks,  ”  although  the  particular 
measures  advocated  by  a  State  socialist  may  be  right,  and  he  may  work 
side  by  side  with  social  reformers  to  carry  them,  he  is  right  merely  by 
a  happy  chance ;  and  his  principles  being  wrong,  they  will  issue 
sooner  or  later  in  particular  measures  that  are  wrong.”  Elsewhere  he 
affirms  that  a  philosophical,  or  rather  theological,  doctrine  implying 
the  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  at  the  foundation 
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of  socialism  in  all  its  forms.  To  this  it  may  certainly  be  rejoined  that 
he  himself  disregards  the  modifications  of  character  which  have  already 
made  themselves  apparent  within  a  quite  recent  period  among  certain 
sections  of  mankind.  For  instancOi  among  English  workmen,  the 
sense  of  solidarity  within  the  class  itself,  and  a  greater  reasonableness 
towards  the  rest  of  the  public,  have  grown  within  the  last  half- 
century,  and  are  growing  still.  But  the  possibility  of  an  evolution  in 
character,  attended  with  the  development  of  a  fresh  set  of  virtues 
among  the  masses  of  humanity,  would  probably  not  be  admitted  by 
Mr.  Devas. 

The  work,  with  all  its  failings,  exhibits  on  almost  every  page  traces 
of  wide  reading,  and  of  excursions  into  fields  not  often  trodden  by  the 
economist.  It  bears  somewhat  the  impress,  as  perhaps  was  to  be 
expected,  of  the  laudator  temporit  acti.  The  general  get-up  is  good, 
and  there  is  a  copious  index. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lbppingtok. 

FRANCIS  HUTCHESON,  HIS  LIFE,  TEACHING,  AND 
POSITION  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
William  Robeut  Scott,  M.A.  (Trin.  ColL  Dub.);  D.  Phil. 
(St.  Andrews) ;  F.R.S.A.  (Ireland) ;  Assistant  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  [xx.,  296  pp.  8vo.  8<. 
University  Press.  Cambridge,  1900.] 

This  is  an  elaborate,  careful,  ’and  learned  study  of  Hutcheson’s 
work.  The  author,  like  his  subject,  is  connected  both  with  Ireland 
and  with  Scotland,  and  he  has  been  singularly  successful  in  collecting 
from  the  pages  of  forgotten  periodicals  and  elsewhere  information 
about  the  life,  opinions,  and  personality  of  a  writer  seldom  now 
mentioned  except  in  the  writings  or  teaching  of  academical  moral 
philosophers.  Dr.  Scott’s  account  of  Hutcheson’s  circle— of  Lord 
Molesworth  and  his  friends  in  Ireland,  of  his  colleagues  at  Glasgow, 
of  the  influences  which  acted  upon  him,  and  of  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  others,  will  be  found  interesting  reading.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  confess  to  having  found  some  of  the  reflections  ” 
a  little  heavy,  and  the  exposition  sometimes  a  little  wanting  in  lucidity. 
Dr.  Scott  has  a  somewhat  allusive  mode  of  treatment.  Exposition  is 
mixed  up  with  criticism  in  such  a  way  that  a  reader  not  previously 
acquainted  with  Hutcheson’s  writings  would  probably  find  it  diflBcult 
to  get  a  clear  and  correct  picture  of  what  Hutcheson  actually  thought 
and  taught.  But  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
philosopher ;  and  the  criticism,  turning  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
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want  of  “  objectivity  ”  which  must  necessarily  attach  to  any  theory 
which  bases  morality  upon  a  “  moral  sense,”  is  generally  just.  It  is 
probable  that  no  historian  of  philosophy  has  ever  pointed  out  the 
different  stages  in  the  growth  of  Hutcheson’s  thought  with  anything 
like  the  completeness  and  elaboration  of  Mr.  Scott.  His  work  will 
long  remain  the  classical  work  upon  Hutcheson  and  his  school. 

In  the  history  of  moral  philosophy,  the  original  author  of  the 
phrase,  “  Greatest  liappiness  of  the  greatest  numbers  ”  (Bentham 
afterwards  wrote  “  number  ”)  will  always  occupy  an  important  place, 
and  the  effect  of  Dr.  Scott’s  discoveries  (for  such  they  may  be  fairly 
called)  will  be  to  increase  bis  importance  in  the  history  of  economics. 
Hutcheson  was  the  teacher  of  Adam  Smith,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Scott  shows  how 
largely  he  was  indebted  to  bis  student’s  note-books  for  the  plan  and 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  Adam  Smith’s  Glasgow  Lectures,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Cannan, 
the  present  work  goes  to  complete  the  proof  that  the  coincidences 
between  Adam  Smith  and  the  Physiocrats  are  not  due  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  latter,  but,  so  far.  as  they  are  not  the  result  of  in¬ 
dependent  thinking,  to  the  common  origin  of  both,  which  must  be 
sought  certainly  (to  some  extent)  in  the  works  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
(it  is  probable)  partly  also  in  those  of  Francis  Hutcheson. 

Dr.  Scott  has,  by  the  way,  an  interesting  little  discussion  on  the 
history  of  the  “  Greatest  happiness  ”  formula,  which  appears  to  have 
descended  to  Bentham  from  Hutcheson  through  Beccaria  and  Priestly. 

H.  Rashdall. 

WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS. 
(Mediaeval  and  Modem  Times.)  By  W.  Cukninghah,  D.D., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  Great 
St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  [xii.,  300  pp.  Crown  8vo.  4;.  6<f. 
University  Press.  Cambridge,  1901.] 

Students  of  economic  history  will  have  watched  for  the  appearance 
of  this  volume,  which  completes  the  series  of  three  text-books  promised 
by  Dr.  Cunningham  in  1893.  Modem  Civilization  in  some  of  its 
Economic  Aspects,  published  in  1896,  was,  in  some  sort,  an  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  this  book’s  final  chapters  ;  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Cunningham’s  views  and  researches  in  his  English  Industrial 
History,  published  in  1895,  vividly  enlightens  the  course  of  the 
argument  here  rapidly  followed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  part  of  this  work  dealt  with 
ancient  times,  with  the  slower  progress  of  civilization  under  heathendom. 
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and  its  final  collapse  in  the  old  world  that  lay  round  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  That  book  closed,  as  this  one  opens,  at  that 
apparently  most  hopeless  time  in  history,  when  the  Roman  Empire 
succumbed  and  fell  to  pieces  as  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  economic 
failure  and  decadence.'’  The  thread  of  the  story  is  picked  up  when 
Rome,  the  immortal,  became  once  again  the  centre  of  the  world’s 
desire,  when  the  foundations  of  civilized  society  were  being  laid  anew 
by  religious  authority  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  It  is  in  our 
own  day,  upon  a  story  unended,  that  we  turn  the  last  page,  seeing  all 
the  races  of  the  whole  world  bound  to  Western  civilization  with  chains 
of  gold  and  iron.  Thus  sixteen  centuries  have  been  passed  in  review, 
and,  measure  it  in  what  way  we  will,  the  distance  traversed  is  immense. 
In  point  of  time,  indeed,  it  appears  little  compared  with  the  tens  of 
centuries  covered  by  ancient  times.  But  the  theatre  of  operations  has 
widened  by  all  the  width  of  a  world.  The  inventions  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  West  are  spreading  themselves  over  the  entire  globe.  The 
material  for  history-building,  instead  of  being  too  scanty,  is  perplex- 
ingly  voluminous  ;  the  difficulty  lying,  not,  as  heretofore,  in  drawing 
any  precise  conclusions  from  evidence  so  often  insufficient,  but  in 
generalizing  over  an  enormous  and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  facts.  In 
older,  simpler  days,  too,  the  range  of  possibility  was  often  limited  by 
easily  ascertained  physical  conditions,  by  the  necessary  domination  of 
man’s  incompletely  mastered  environment.  In  modern  times  humanity 
has  become  more  and  more  self-assertive  ;  material  things  are  subordi¬ 
nated  to  human  ideals  and  aspirations  ;  the  environment  counts  for 
less,  or,  at  least,  counts  otherwise  ;  and  a  history  of  **  the  material  side 
of  human  affairs”  becomes  more  and  more  a  record  of  human  effort 
deliberately  exerted  to  achieve  proposed  ends. 

Dr.  Cunningham  tells  us  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  specific  contributions  of  each  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
past  who  have  combined  to  transmit  the  heritage  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  one  era  to  the  other.”  It  stands  out  plain  that  what  the 
nations  gave  to  posterity  was  not  so  much  their  achievements  as  their 
ideas.  Christendom  insisted  upon  the  dignity  and  duty  of  labour  until 
a  fair  world  was  built  over  ruined  heathendom.  Then  men  caught  the 
notion  of  distant  lands  given  to  them  in  possession,  of  the  whole  earth 
waiting  to  be  subdued,  and  the  age  of  discovery  set  in,  and  with  it  a 
golden  age  of  wealth.  And  so  the  age  of  invention,  in  which  we  live, 
became  possible,  and  men  strove  to  attain  greater  power  over  nature, 
and  to  turn  to  his  own  profit  those  natural  forces  by  which  he  had  been 
so  long  mastered  and  cowed.  Nor  are  ideas  fleeting,  like  the  nations 
that  gave  them  birth.  The  old  ideas  inspire  progress  still.  Still  fair 
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realms  are  raised  over  ruins,  and  empires  are  sought  and  found,  and 
lightnings  are  chained,  in  obedience  to  a  belief  in  patient  labour,  to  a 
lust  for  wandering,  to  a  determination  to  master  all.  **  Nothing  has 
proved  of  permanent  and  unchanging  value  except  principles,*’ — 
“  principles  which  should  be  not  mere  pious  opinions,  but  effectual 
maxims  in  practical  life.” 

The  length  of  time  covered  in  so  short  a  space  has  already  necessi¬ 
tated  a  condensation  that  cannot  with  advantage  be  carried  further, 
and  to  attempt  any  sketch-plan  of  the  work  would  therefore  be  absurd  ; 
indeed,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  serious  student  will  use  this  text¬ 
book  as  scaffolding  for  further  work,  and  will  strengthen  and  elaborate 
his  knowledge  with  further  detail.  It  is  because  students  need  no 
persuasion  to  read  the  book,  and  partly  also  because  Dr.  Cunningham 
seems  often  to  make  direct  appeal  to  the  ordinary  citizen  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  that  one  is  tempted  to  consider  what  the  untrained  reader  will 
get  out  of  it.  For  it  is  not  merely  a  text-book  for  the  desk  and  the 
study :  rather  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  citizens  who  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert,  so  that  associated  effort  and  legislative  enactment 
may  be  steadily  directed  to  counteract  any  mischiefs  that  may  arise 
during  this  (present)  period  of  transition.”  First,  let  it  be  said  that  by 
human  interest  and  dramatic  faculty  this  study  of  the  material  side  of 
human  affairs  has  been  transformed  into  something  akin  to  a  romance. 
To  be  sure,  we  might  expect  that  from  those  pages  whereon  is  woven, 
for  instance,  the  marvellous  history  of  the  Greographical  Renaissance. 
But  the  essential  quality  of  romance  breathes  throughout.  There  is 
always — to  quote  dictionary  terms — the  **  relation  of  wonderful  events 
connected  with  war  or  love  ;  ”  there  is  the  shaping  of  destiny  by  daring 
and  personal  prowess  ;  there  are  antagonisms  of  race  and  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  jealousies  of  individuals  or  of  dynasties,  patient  work,  and  states¬ 
manlike  endeavour,  greed,  charity,  heart-breaking  failure,  heart-stirring 
success,  the  weakness  of  the  wise  and  the  strength  of  the  humble.  All 
weave  themselves  into  the  story.  And  if  condensation  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  it  has  also,  at  any  rate  in  skilful  hands,  its  own  special  advan¬ 
tages.  Just  because  of  the  length  of  time  covered,  and  the  consequent 
rapid  progress  of  the  stories — for  the  events  are  related,  in  true  dramatic 
fashion,  from  successive  and  different  points  of  view — we  are  swept 
above  those  minute  and  petty  considerations  of  detail  that,  alike  for  the 
student  and  the  *'  man  in  the  street,”  tend  towards  a  sterile  pessimism. 
Lifted  so  high  above  the  centuries,  seeing  things  in  so  large  outline, 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  Divine  power  and  purpose  in  this  progress  of 
civilization ;  and  the  necessary  triumph  of  right  action,  so  hard  to 
bring  out  of  fiction,  and  harder  to  see  in  daily  life,  so  often  lost  by  the 
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ordinary  reader  in  a  fog  of  historical  details,  is  clearly  to  be  perceived 
here — at  least,  it  is  clearly  perceived  under  Dr.  Cunningham’s  guidance ; 
and  the  average  reader  will  probably  be  led  to  believe  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  beforehand  of  Dr.  Cunningham’s  conclusions,  and  perceived 
their  inevitableness  by  the  unaided  light  of  his  own  genius.  And  that 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  genuine  tribute  to  a  writer’s  skill  in  marshalling 
facts,  and  his  wisdom  in  commenting  on  them. 

Where  every  chapter  invites  quotation  it  is  no  easy  task  to  make 
selection.  But  as  Dr.  Cunningham’s  reasoned  faith  in  our  past  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  one  solitary  quotation  shall  set  forth  his  good 
hope  for  our  future.  “  When  we  remember  how  much  of  the  fighting 
in  all  ages  has  been  due  to  efforts  to  secure  or  maintain  exclusive 
trading  rights,  we  may  feel  that  the  most  favourable  augury  of  a  coming 
universal  peace  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  country  has  found  it  desirable 
to  lay  aside  this  policy,  and  that  all  nations  are  allowed  to  share 
equally  in  the  commercial  advantages  of  any  territory  where  British 
rule  is  established.  .  .  .  While  cosmopolitanism  in  commercial  policy 
encourages  us  to  cherish  hopes  for  an  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  nations,  it  also  supplies  more  favourable  conditions  than  a 
national  economic  policy  can  ever  afford,  for  the  internal  government 
of  large  dependencies.  So  soon  as  exclusive  national  interests  are 
definitely  discarded,  it  becomes  less  difficult  for  Governments  to  take 
fair  account  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  subject-races,  and  to  make 
their  welfare  a  primary  consideration.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
welfare  of  colonists  and  of  the  people  in  conquered  countries  was 
deliberately  subordinated  to  the  prosperity  and  power  of  European 
nations.  The  policy  of  civilized  states  at  that  time  was  so  self-regard¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  hardly  ever  in  accordance  with  the  best  tradition  of 
that  Roman  Empire  which,  with  all  its  defects  and  despite  its  inherent 
weakness,  still  sets  the  type  of  the  grandest  polity  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  is  the  lasting  glory  of  that  Empire  that  it  retained  so 
many  of  the  noblest  elements  of  earlier  civilizations.  .  .  .  England, 
in  her  treatment  of  Canada  and  India,  has  shown  herself  capable  of 
achieving  a  similar  result,  and  has  avoided  any  interference  with  the 
sentiments  or  the  traditions  of  her  subject  populations.  .  .  .  Just 
as  Rome  rescued  Greek  literature,  art,  and  institutions  when  Greek 
political  life  was  perishing,  so  English  influence  is  helping  to  preserve 
for  the  world  the  great  heritage  of  Eastern  thought  and  civilization. 

“It  is  necessary  that  law  and  order  should  be  established  every¬ 
where,  and  that  there  should  be  an  effective  police  throughout  the 
known  world.  These  are  the  very  foundations  of  society ;  but  only 
on  the  cosmopolitan  system  is  it  possible  to  give  security  to  life  and 
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property,  and  yet  to  be  willing  to  leave  racial  habits  and  national 
customs  comparatively  unaffected,  and  to  allow  for  the  perpetuation 
and  diffusion  of  the  best  social  elements  in  the  countries  which  are 
brought  under  civilized  control.” 

£.  A.  Babhett. 

THE  HOUSING  QUESTION  IN  LONDON.  London  County 
Council  Return.  [391  pp.  8vo.  9s.  King.  Westminster, 
1900.] 

As  the  title-page  informs  us,  this  Return  gives  “  an  account  of  the 
housing  work  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
London  County  Council  between  the  years  1855  and  1900,  with  a 
summary  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  have  worked.” 
It  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Russell  and  M.  H.  Cox,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  clerk  of  the  Council,  Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart.  The 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the 
various  undertakings.  Preceding  this  part,  we  have  chapters  on 
workmen’s  trains,  overcrowding,  and  legislation.  The  most  inte¬ 
resting  chapter,  however,  is  that  entitled  “Action  taken  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  London  County  ConneiL”  It  is 
a  curious  history  of  the  struggle  of  a  local  authority,  or  two  local 
authorities  (if  we  must  differentiate  the  London  County  Council  from 
its  predecessor  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  against  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  a  particular  course  of  action. 

Cross’s  Act,  1875,  turned  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  into  a 
compulsory  buyer  of  insanitary  areas.  That  such  a  proceeding  would 
diminish  the  extent  and  value  of  such  areas  does  not  appear  very 
probable,  but  it  commended  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament 
returned  in  1874.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  not  a  com¬ 
munistic  or  revolutionary  body,  but  it  was  soon  found  protesting 
vigorously  against  being  obliged  to  buy  property  considered  unlit  for 
human  habitation  at  a  price  which  assumed  that  it  was  to  go  on  being 
inhabited.  The  Board  also  naturally  objected  to  the  egregious  folly 
of  the  legislature  in  requiring  that  the  whole  of  the  persons  dishoused 
on  the  clearance  of  an  insanitary  area  should  be  rehoused  on  the  same 
area  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Parliament  and  Lord  Cross  had  apparently  imagined  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  population  which  prevailed  in  1875  was  so  excellent  that 
it  should  be  stereotyped  by  law  for  all  time.  They  were  unacquainted 
with,  or  perhaps  simply  disliked,  the  idea  of  historical  change.  They 
do  not  seem  ever  to  have  thought  of  pulling  down  the  banks  and 
offices  of  the  City  in  order  to  restore  the  working  classes  to  the  old 
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homes  from  which  they  were  displaced  many  years  before,  and  they 
would  doubtless  have  regarded  Elizabethan  legislation  to  prevent  their 
displacement  from  those  homes  as  absurd.  No,  it  was  in  1875  or  a 
little  later  that  the  distribution  of  population  reached  perfection,  and 
no  further  change  should  be  allowed  after  that.  So  the  poor  Board 
burnt  the  candle  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle  :  it  first  had  to  buy  up 
uninhabitable  houses  at  an  extravagant  price  ;  then  it  had  to  clear 
them  away  ;  and,  lastly,  it  had  to  put  the  site,  not  to  its  most  produc¬ 
tive  use,  but  always  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  often  entirely  unsuitable. 
The  absurd  requirements  of  the  original  Act  were  soon  slightly  relaxed, 
but  not  enough  to  prevent  every  scheme  costing  an  amount  ludicrously 
disproportionate  to  the  result  effected.  In  all,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  bought  for  clearance  about  forty-two  acres  of  insanitary 
dwellings,  and  when  the  sites  were  sold,  subject  to  the  obligation  to 
build  for  the  working  classes,  and  the  accounts  made  up,  it  was  out  of 
pocket  by  £1,323,415.  On  these  forty-two  acres  22,868  persons  had 
lived,  so  that  to  get  each  man,  woman,  or  child  out  of  the  insanitary 
dwellings,  the  ratepayers  of  London  paid  £58  2s.  5d.  This  sum,  be 
it  remembered,  did  not  provide  new  houses,  but  only  cheap  sites  in 
expensive  situations. 

In  the  time  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  sites  were  sold 
to  companies  or  other  bodies  or  persons  who  bound  themselves  to 
build  and  maintain  in  perpetuity  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
The  London  County  Council  has  introduced  the  practice  of  doing  its 
own  building  and  letting  the  dwellings  direct  to  the  occupiers.  It 
attempts  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  what  is  called  the 
“  3  per  cent,  resolution  ”  of  March,  1893,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

‘*The  rents  to  be  charged  for  the  dwellings  erected  in  connexion 
with  any  specified  (?)  housing  scheme  or  area  shall  not  exceed  those 
ruling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  shall  be  so  fixed  that  after  providing 
for  all  outgoings,  interest,  and  sinking-fund  charges,  there  shall  be  no 
charge  on  the  county  rate  in  respect  of  the  dwellings  on  such  area  or 
scheme,  and  all  such  dwellings  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  cost  of 
erection  may  not  exceed  a  sum  which  will  enable  the  Council  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  conditions.  The  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges 
shall  be  calculated  upon  the  cost  of  erection  plus  the  value  of  the  site, 
subject  to  the  obligation  to  build  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
upon  it.” 

Till  the  last  sentence  is  read,  this  standing  order  seems  to  demand 
what  must,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  be  an  impossibility.  The  rents  are 
not  to  be  higher  than  others  in  the  neighbourhood  and  yet  are  to  pay 
all  charges.  So  if  rents  are  low  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  charges 
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(that  is,  in  the  main,  the  cost  of  construction)  must  be  cut  down.  In 
the  standing  order,  no  limit  is  laid  down  to  this  process,  but  one  exists 
in  the  fact  that  the  buildings  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  central 
Government,  and  this  sanction  is  not  given  for  dwellings  either  jerry- 
built  or  too  small.  There  is,  however,  a  tremendous  reservation  in 
the  proviso  at  the  end  :  “  the  value  of  the  site,  subject  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  build  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  upon  it.”  Practically, 
of  course,  this  means  that  the  value  of  the  site  varies  with  the  expected 
profitableness  of  the  buildings.  If  the  return  from  the  dwellings  will 
yield  a  large  surplus  after  providing  for  all  charges  except  what  may 
be  called  ground-rent,  then  the  value  of  the  ground  is  put  high  :  if 
otherwise,  it  is  put  low.  What  an  immense  margin  this  provides  may 
be  indicated  by  the  example  of  Reid’s  Brewery,  Clerkenwell  Road,  the 
site  of  which  the  Council  bought  in  order  to  rehouse  2100  persons 
dishoused  by  the  Holborn  to  Strand  scheme.  The  actual  sum  paid 
(quite  voluntarily)  for  this  site  was  £200,000.  Its  value  for  rehousing 
is  written  down  to  £4500.  At  3  per  cent.,  then,  the  true  ground-rent 
is  £6000  a  year,  and  the  fictitious  ground-rent  charged  for  purposes  of 
the  standing  order  is  £135.  So  the  ratepayers  of  London  will  pay 
£5865  per  annum  ns  a  subsidy  to  enable  2100  persons  to  live  in 
Clerkenwell  Road,  and  possibly  be  able  to  work  cheap  for  some 
business  which  would  otherwise,  like  Reid’s  Brewery,  have  moved  into 
the  country.  The  loss  is  charged  to  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  ratepayers  of  London  are  going  to 
pay  £5865  per  annum,  in  order  that  21(X)  men,  women,  and  children 
may  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  living  in  Clerkenwell  Road.  Is 
it  really  worth  5s.  4|(f.  a  week  to  a  family  of  five  ? 

Confronted  by  such  absurdities,  the  Council  naturally  bethought 
itself  of  building  outside  London.  The  volume  before  us  scarcely 
comes  down  to  the  time  when  legislation  made  this  possible,  but  we 
may  remark  that  in  doing  so  the  Council  will  probably  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  keep  within  the  terms  of  the  “  3  per  cent,  resolution.” 
Presumably  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  write  down  the  value  of  the 
sites  in  consequence  of  its  subjection  to  the  obligation  of  building  for 
the  working  classes  ;  and  even  if  this  were  done  it  could  not  make  the 
enormous  difference  which  it  makes  inside  London,  the  total  value 
being  so  much  smaller.  The  Council  will  therefore  find  itself,  for  the 
first  time,  in  fair  competition  with  private  enterprise.  It  has  an 
advantage  over  private  enterprise  in  being  able  to  borrow  at  a  cheaper 
rate  ;  the  importance  usually  attached  to  this  is  exaggerated  since,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  in  houses  is 
secured  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  by  ground-rents  (ordinary  and 
VoL.  XL— No.  3.  2d 
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improved)  and  mortgages.  On  the  other  side  has  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  the  Council  has  to  provide  a  sinking-fund,  which  is  certainly  neces¬ 
sary  so  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  but  which  is  either  neglected 
or  included  in  the  interest-charge  by  private  enterprise.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  nearly  counterbalances  the  advantage.  So  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  Council  will  be  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  builder. 
To  be  successful,  it  must  produce  houses  which  cost  no  more  than  and 
are  as  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer  as  the  others,  both  new 
and  old,  which  are  on  the  market.  The  Council  believes  it  can  do 
this  :  whether  it  can  or  not  experiment  will  show.  It  has  one  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  work  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any 
private  building  firm  or  company.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
disadvantage  of  being  hampered  by  theories  as  to  what  class  of  people 
it  is  desirable  to  house.  It  is  ominous  to  read  in  an  official  statement 
a  passage  like  this  :  “  The  enormous  demand  that  exists  for  working- 
class  dwellings,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  rents  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  point,  has,  during  the  latter  part  of  1898  and  1899, 
compelled  the  Council  to  revert  to  the  minimum  size  of  rooms  originally 
laid  down  in  1889.  Accordingly  it  is  upon  these  lines  that  all  dwell¬ 
ings  are  now  being  designed.”  The  size  spoken  of  is  the  very  miser¬ 
able  one  of  144  square  feet  for  living-rooms ;  96  square  feet  for 
bedrooms  ;  the  height  is  apparently  8  feet  6  inches,  or  at  most  9  feet. 
Why  “  an  enormous  demand  ”  should  be  “  coupled  with  ”  a  “  necessity 
of  keeping  rents  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point,”  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  An  enormous  demand  should  enable  rents  to  be  kept  up  to  a 
level  which  would  make  it  easy  to  carry  on  enormous  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  produce  houses  which  would  raise  the  average  size  instead 
of  lowering  it.  The  same  wrong-headed  policy  is  being  pursued  in  the 
proposal  to  plant  no  less  than  33,000  people  on  179  acres  in  the  country 
near  Tottenham.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  England 
outside  London  a  block  of  179  acres  so  overcrowded.  If  this  terrible 
little  town  ever  comes  into  being,  it  will  scarcely  last  fifty  years  before 
the  Tottenham  District  Council  will  regard  it  as  an  insanitary  area. 
It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  London  County  Council  obtaining 
compensation  for  the  demolition  of  its  slum  property. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY  MACAULAY.  By 
his  grand  -  daughter,  Viscountess  Knutsfobd.  [8vo.  16#. 

Arnold.  London,  1900.] 

Many  interesting  lights  are  thrown  in  this  volume  on  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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but  only  such  points  will  be  dwelt  on  here  as  bring  into  strong  relief 
Zachary  Macaulay’s  fine  example  as  a  social  reformer.  His  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  future  work  seemed  almost  as  calamitous  as  that  of  Joseph. 
Reared  in  a  Scotch  manse,  as  one  of  a  large  family,  he  was  thrown 
on  the  world  at  fourteen  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  books,  and  a 
knowledge  sufficient  for  reading  with  zest  Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 
After  two  years  in  a  Glasgow  counting-house,  he  went  out  to  Jamaica, 
where,  a  promised  introduction  not  being  forthcoming,  he  found  himself 
without  money  or  friends.  He  presently  became  under-manager  on 
a  sugar  plantation,  a  position  which  he  subsequently  described  as 
“laborious,  irksome,  and  degrading  to  a  degree,  which  none  can 
imagine  fully  who  have  not  experienced  the  vexatious,  capricious, 
tyrannical,  and  pitiless  conduct  of  a  Jamaica  overseer.”  He  had  not 
only  to  see  but  to  practise  severities  on  others,  the  very  recollection 
of  which  would  subsequently  make  his  blood  run  cold.  In  a  letter 
he  described  himself  as  “  in  a  field  of  canes,  amidst  perhaps  a  hundred 
of  the  sable  race,  cursing  and  bawling,  while  the  noise  of  the  whip 
resounded  on  their  shoulders.”  He  was  determined  not  to  return  on 
his  father’s  hands,  and,  seeing '  no  escape,  endeavoured  to  “  get  rid  of 
his  squeamishness”  and  become  like  others.  Sickness  brought  him 
low,  but  on  recovery  he  declares  that,  while  outwardly  his  conduct  was 
for  a  West  Indian  planter  sober  and  decorous,  yet  at  heart  he  became 
assimilated  to  his  neighbours.  “It  was  a  period  of  the  most  de¬ 
grading  servitude  to  the  worst  of  masters.”  For  years  he  scarcely 
even  saw  an  English  lady. 

At  last,  in  1789,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  an  uncle  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  England,  and  a  new  and  wholly  difierent 
life  opened  before  him.  One  of  his  brothers  had  taken  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
was  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Thomas  Babington,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  ancient  family  and  high  character,  the  owner  of  a  beautiful 
place  named  Rothley  Temple.  Mr.  Babington  had  accompanied  his 
friend  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  there  had  met  and  subsequently 
married  Jean  Macaulay,  the  sister  nearest  in  age  to  Zachary.  Years 
later  Macaulay  described  the  Babingtons  as  “  raising  a  Bethel  wherever 
they  pitched  their  tent,”  and  it  was  to  this  lovely  home,  in  its  first 
glow,  that  the  poor  battered  boy,  whose  father  had  died  in  his  absence, 
was  received.  Mr.  Babington  had  extraordinary  skill  in  what  may  be 
almost  called  spiritual  direction.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  young 
brother-in-law  in  a  way  that  won  his  deepest  affection ;  and  an  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  and  religious  sympathy  grew  up  between  them  that 
was  never  clouded  through  life. 
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Babington  was  the  friend  of  Wilberforce,  Henry  Thornton,  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharp,  and  others  who  were  already  agitating  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  One  of  their  undertakings  was  the  settlement  of 
Sierra  Leone  by  free  negroes,  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  of 
which  Thornton  was  chairman.  Zachary  was  sent  out  at  first  on  a 
visit,  and  then  as  second  in  control  of  this  new  colony,  arriving  at 
Freetown  in  the  latter  capacity  in  January,  1793.  His  journal  and 
letters  offer  a  lively  picture  of  the  difficulties  of  the  settlement.  There 
were  the  black  “  settlers,"  many  of  whom  had  been  sailors,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  be  kept  without  working  ;  the  native  chiefs,  with  strange 
suspicions  and  superstitions ;  the  slave  owners,  French  and  English, 
at  neighbouring  factories  ;  slave-trading  captains,  English,  American, 
and  French  ;  and  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers,  who  quarrelled. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  provisions  when  the  company  would  not  pay 
for  them  either  in  slaves  or  rum ;  alarms  of  war  were  constant,  and 
it  was  a  perpetual  struggle  to  maintain  tolerable  health.  All  these 
circumstances  Macaulay  describes  in  an  incisive  style  that  might  easily 
have  become  humorous  had  he  ever  had  a  moment  to  spare. 

In  1794  Freetown  was  sacked  by  a  French  revolutionary  naval 
force  ;  the  story  has  already  been  published  in  part  in  Sir  G.  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  life  of  Lord  Macaulay.  After  the  strain  and  confusion  Macaulay’s 
health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England.  He  seized  the  opportunity, 
however,  to  see  for  himself  what  a  slave-ship  was  like,  and  with  some 
difficulty  secured  a  passage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  Bermudas, 
and  overcrowded  with  fresh  slaves.  The  captain  put  the  best  face 
on  things,  and  was  polite  enough  not  to  swear  in  his  presence. 
Macaulay,  however,  saw,  heard,  and  smelt  more  than  enough.  Here 
are  some  of  his  notes  on  board  :  “May  8th  [17953  :  The  men-slaves 
were  brought  on  deck.  They  seemed  extremely  dispirited,  and  drooped 
very  much.  In  some  of  their  countenances  there  appeared  a  settled 
gloom.  The  captain  and  officers  seemed  to  think  they  had  mischief 
in  their  minds.  May  23rd :  I  observed  the  slaves  reject  their  food. 
The  officers  threatened  them  with  the  cat,  then  they  made  a  show 
of  eating  by  putting  a  little  rice  into  their  mouths  ;  but  whenever  the 
officer’s  back  was  turned  they  threw  it  into  the  sea.  May  24th :  The 
captain  again  wanted  the  slaves  to  dance  ;  but  they  showed  no  incli¬ 
nation  till  the  cat  was  called  for.  .  .  .  During  the  night  I  hung  over 
[t.e.  in  his  hammock]  a  crowd  of  slaves  huddled  on  the  fioor,  and  the 
stench  at  times  was  almost  beyond  endurance." 

From  Barbadoes  ho  passed  on  to  England,  where  his  visit  was 
marked  by  his  making  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hannah  More  and 
her  sisters,  and  becoming  engaged  himself  to  Miss  Selina  Mills,  who 
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was  their  assistant  in  the  school  at  Bath.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  to  go  oat  again  to  Sierra  Leone  in  February,  1796,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  letters  to  her  afford  the  fullest  revelation  of  his  character 
that  we  have.  This  time  he  had  a  party  of  Methodist  missionaries  in 
charge,  several  of  them  married,  who  almost  without  exception  proved 
utterly  unfitted  for  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  Church  of  England  was  not  sending 
anywhere  a  single  missionary.  In  1793  Macaulay  had  made  reflections 
which  are  still  too  often  applicable  to  present  experience.  Speaking 
of  a  certain  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  a  third  of  the 
Europeans  had  died  during  the  rains,  and  others  immediately  on 
arrival,  he  continues,  “  I  sometimes  think  with  wonder  on  the  number 
of  young  men  who  come  out  from  England  and  Scotland  to  such 
places  as  Banco  Island  without  exciting  any  animadversion  ;  while 
the  few  who  are  willing  to  encounter  the  less  hostile  situation  of  Free¬ 
town  are  branded  as  madmen,  as  provoking  their  fate,  and  as  justly 
incurring  every  evil  they  can  meet  with.  Nor  does  it  less  excite  my 
wonder  that,  while  men  are  fearlessly  pouring  in  to  supply  the  places 
of  those  traders  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  persons  can 
with  difficulty  be  found  to  maintain  a  succession  of  chaplains  at  Sierra 
Leone,  or  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instructing  the  natives,  which, 
compared  with  the  business  of  trading,  is  a  safe  and  easy  and  healthy 
occupation.  So  true  is  it  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.” 

In  May,  1799,  Macaulay  returned  to  England  for  good ;  this  time 
he  was  in  charge  of  between  thirty  and  forty  children  of  African 
chiefs.  It  was  a  time  of  experiment,  and  the  intention  was  to  educate 
these  children  in  England  that  they  might  return  as  missionaries  to 
their  own  land.  However,  after  much  anxiety  and  care  on  the  part 
of  their  friends  in  Clapham,  only  a  few  ultimately  survived. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Macaulay  could  meet  Miss  Mills,  owing 
to  the  need  of  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  for  his  services  in  London. 
However,  they  were  married  in  August,  and  henceforth  their  home,  a 
singularly  happy  one,  was  in  or  near  London.  Visits  to  Rothley 
Temple  (where  the  future  Lord  Macaulay  was  born)  and  to  the  Miss 
Mores  gave  the  children  happy  country  holidays. 

The  father’s  work  was  incessant.  What  the  violence  of  the  feeling 
against  the  Abolitionists  was  is  well  illustrated  by  Lady  Enutsford  in 
a  foot-note,  where  she  quotes  a  letter  from  Lord  Nelson,  as  follows  : 
**  Victory,  June  10,  1805. — I  ever  have  been,  and  shall  be,  a  firm 
friend  to  our  old  colonial  system.  I  was  bred  in  the  good  old  school, 
and  taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  and 
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neither  in  the  field  nor  in  the  Senate  shall  their  jnst  rights  be  infringed 
whilst  I  have  an  arm  to  fight  in  their  defence  or  a  tongue  to  launch  my 
voice  against  the  damnable  cruel  doctrine  of  Wilberforce  and  bis 
hypocritical  allies,  and  I  hope  my  berth  in  heaven  will  be  as  exalted 
as  his  who  would  certainly  cause  the  murder  of  all  our  friends  and 
fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the  struggle.  Macaulay  was  the 
referee  of  all  the  agitators.  Let  us  look  it  out  in  Macaulay,"  Wilber¬ 
force  would  say  when  a  fact  was  wanted.  Indeed,  those  ^  interested  " 
in  slavery  recognized  in  him,  unobtrusive  as  he  was,  their  most  for¬ 
midable  opponent,  and  he  was  assailed  for  years,  anonymously,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  John  Bully  with  the  most  scurrilous  calumnies.  Yet  his 
accuracy  and  moderation  were  so  well  known,  that  neither  friend  nor 
open  foe  hesitated  to  accept  any  statement  as  certain  if  Macaulay  had 
given  it  his  sanction.  He  rose  habitually  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
worked  continuously  and  methodically.  He  took  a  large  share  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  Sierra  Leone  from  London,  till,  in  1808,  the 
colony  was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  He  then  entered  into  business 
as  a  West  African  merchant,  in  partnership  with  his  nephew,  T.  G. 
Babington,  who,  unfortunately,  when  left  to  himself,  grossly  mis¬ 
managed  affairs,  and  plunged  the  later  days  of  Zachary  and  the  earlier 
days  of  his  brilliant  son  into  a  tangle  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  only 
lightened  by  the  loyal  and  affectionate  devotion  with  which  all 
Zachary's  children  rallied  round  hinu  As  editor  of  the  Chrittian 
Observer,  and  later  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Reporter,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and 
the  National  Society,  Macaulay’s  years  were  crowded  with  work. 
He  had  throughout  life  only  the  use  of  one  eye,  a  fact  which  makes 
his  industry  and  finish  in  all  he  undertook  the  more  amazing.  In 
1823  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Slave  Colonies,  or  a 
Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  drawn  from  the  Colonists  themselves,  the 
information  in  which  was  exclusively  taken  from  the  official  returns 
from  the  Crown  colonies.  The  book  is  described  as  **  a  ghastly  and 
awful  record,”  in  a  plain  style,  of  facts  beyond  dispute ;  it  served  as 
a  manual  for  the  adversaries  of  slavery,  and  produced  a  profound 
effect  on  the  public  mind. 

During  these  years  Macaulay  also  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  friends  in  France,  relating  both  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
education,  and  to  Bible  societies.  He  lived  to  see  emancipation  carried 
in  1833,  but  his  health  was  broken.  He  survived  his  wife,  his  friends 
Wilberforce,  and  Thornton,  and  others,  and  his  daughter  Margaret ; 
and  at  length  in  London,  in  1836,  his  well-earned  rest  came.  A  tablet 
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with  an  eloquent  inscription  by  Sir  James  Stephen  preserves  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  assuredly  bis  granddaughter  has 
done  well  to  collect  in  compact  form  the  records  of  so  strenuous  and 
so  unselfish  a  life. 

E.  C.  Wilson. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATIN  MONETARY  UNION  ;  A  Study 
of  International  Monetary  Action.  By  Henry  Parker  Willis, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  [332  pp.  8vo.  8r.  University  Press. 
Chicago,  1901.] 

This  volume  forms  number  five  in  the  series  of  Economic  Studies 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  publication  of  so  large, 
complete,  and  detailed  a  history  of  what  is,  after  all,  but  one  brief 
episode  in  the  evolution  of  the  gold  standard  in  Europe  is  an  indication 
of  the  engrossing  interest  which  the  monetary  problem  still  possesses 
for  the  American  public.  Professor  Willis’s  work  is  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  well  done.  No  official  record  and  no  contemporary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  monetary  question  by  French,  Belgian,  or  German 
economists  that  could  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  the  day  as  they 
presented  themselves  has  been  neglected ;  and,  while  the  work  is 
historical  rather  than  controversial,  it  yet  does  not  fail  to  bring  out 
into  a  clear  light  the  conclusions  of  the  sound  money  party  of  which 
the  writer  is  a  decided  adherent.  The  only  criticism  that  suggests 
itself  is  that  he  perhaps  appears  to  view  the  subject  at  too  close 
quarters,  and  that  he  thus  sometimes  fails  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  preliminary  chapters  on  the  monetary  history  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  during  the  years  that  immediately  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union  are  among  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book.  With  regard  to  France,  the  familiar  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which,  between  1803  and  1848,  she  became  an  exclusively 
silver-using  country  in  as  far  as  her  internal  circulation  was  concerned, 
and,  again,  how  the  process  was  reversed  daring  the  years  that 
followed.  An  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  the  first  stage  in 
this  evolution  is  brought  out  in  the  table  on  p.  3,  which,  however,  is 
not  noticed  in  the  text — viz.  the  fact  that  while  gold  left  the  French 
circulation,  it  did  not,  apparently,  leave  France.  In  1803  one-third  of 
the  circulation  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  gold.  In  1848  practically 
none  of  it  did.  The  comparative  table  of  exports  and  imports  of  the 
precious  metals,  however,  shows  that  actually  a  little  more  gold  was 
imported — at  any  rate,  between  1822  and  1848 — than  was  exported.^ 

'  The  figures  for  exports  and  imports  of  gold  do  not  apparently  go  back  beyond  1822. 
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neither  in  the  field  nor  in  the  Senate  shall  their  jnst  rights  be  infringed 
whilst  I  have  an  arm  to  fight  in  their  defence  or  a  tongue  to  launch  my 
voice  against  the  damnable  cruel  doctrine  of  Wilberforce  and  his 
hypocritical  allies,  and  I  hope  my  berth  in  heaven  will  be  as  exalted 
as  his  who  would  certainly  cause  the  murder  of  all  our  friends  and 
fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the  struggle.  Macaulay  was  the 
referee  of  all  the  agitators.  Let  us  look  it  out  in  Macaulay,"  Wilber¬ 
force  would  say  when  a  fact  was  wanted.  Indeed,  those  **  interested  " 
in  slavery  recognized  in  him,  unobtrusive  as  he  was,  their  most  for¬ 
midable  opponent,  and  he  was  assailed  for  years,  anonymously,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Join  Bull,  with  the  most  scurrilous  calumnies.  Yet  his 
accuracy  and  moderation  were  so  well  known,  that  neither  friend  nor 
open  foe  hesitated  to  accept  any  statement  as  certain  if  Macaulay  had 
given  it  bis  sanction.  He  rose  habitually  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
worked  continuously  and  methodically.  He  took  a  large  share  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  Sierra  Leone  from  London,  till,  in  1808,  the 
colony  was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  He  then  entered  into  business 
as  a  West  African  merchant,  in  partnership  with  his  nephew,  T.  6. 
Babington,  who,  unfortunately,  when  left  to  himself,  grossly  mis¬ 
managed  affairs,  and  plunged  the  later  days  of  Zachary  and  the  earlier 
days  of  his  brilliant  son  into  a  tangle  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  only 
lightened  by  the  loyal  and  affectionate  devotion  with  which  all 
Zachary’s  children  rallied  round  him.  As  editor  of  the  CAristian 
Observer,  and  later  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and 
the  National  Society,  Macaulay’s  years  were  crowded  with  work. 
He  had  throughout  life  only  the  use  of  one  eye,  a  fact  which  makes 
his  industry  and  finish  in  all  he  undertook  the  more  amazing.  In 
1823  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Slave  Colonies,  or  a 
Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  dravm  from  the  Colonists  themselves,  the 
information  in  which  was  exclusively  taken  from  the  official  returns 
from  the  Crown  colonies.  The  book  is  described  as  **  a  ghastly  and 
awful  record,”  in  a  plain  style,  of  facts  beyond  dispute  ;  it  served  as 
a  manual  for  the  adversaries  of  slavery,  and  produced  a  profound 
effect  on  the  public  mind. 

Daring  these  years  Macaulay  also  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  friends  in  France,  relating  both  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
education,  and  to  Bible  societies.  He  lived  to  see  emancipation  carried 
in  1833,  but  his  health  was  broken.  He  survived  his  wife,  his  friends 
Wilberforce,  and  Thornton,  and  others,  and  his  daughter  Margaret ; 
and  at  length  in  London,  in  1836,  his  well-earned  rest  came.  A  tablet 
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with  an  eloquent  inscription  by  Sir  James  Stephen  preserves  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  assuredly  bis  granddaughter  has 
done  well  to  collect  in  compact  form  the  records  of  so  strenuous  and 
so  unselfish  a  life. 

E.  C.  WiLsoy. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATIN  MONETARY  UNION  :  A  Study 
of  International  Monetary  Action.  By  Henrt  Parker  Willis, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  [332  pp.  8vo.  8s.  University  Press. 
Chicago,  1901.] 

This  volume  forms  number  five  in  the  series  of  Economic  Studies 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  publication  of  so  large, 
complete,  and  detailed  a  history  of  what  is,  after  all,  but  one  brief 
episode  in  the  evolution  of  the  gold  standard  in  Europe  is  an  indication 
of  the  engrossing  interest  which  the  monetary  problem  still  possesses 
for  the  American  public.  Professor  Willis’s  work  is  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  well  done.  No  ofiicial  record  and  no  contemporary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  monetary  question  by  French,  Belgian,  or  German 
economists  that  could  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  the  day  as  they 
presented  themselves  has  been  neglected ;  and,  while  the  work  is 
historical  rather  than  controversial,  it  yet  does  not  fail  to  bring  out 
into  a  clear  light  the  conclusions  of  the  sound  money  party  of  which 
the  writer  is  a  decided  adherent.  The  only  criticism  that  suggests 
itself  is  that  he  perhaps  appears  to  view  the  subject  at  too  close 
quarters,  and  that  he  thus  sometimes  fails  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  preliminary  chapters  on  the  monetary  history  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  during  the  years  that  immediately  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union  are  among  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book.  With  regard  to  France,  the  familiar  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which,  between  1803  and  1848,  she  became  an  exclusively 
silver-using  country  in  as  far  as  her  internal  circulation  was  concerned, 
and,  again,  how  the  process  was  reversed  during  the  years  that 
followed.  An  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  the  first  stage  in 
this  evolution  is  brought  out  in  the  table  on  p.  3,  which,  however,  is 
not  noticed  in  the  text — viz.  the  fact  that  while  gold  left  the  French 
circulation,  it  did  not,  apparently,  leave  France.  In  1803  one-third  of 
the  circulation  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  gold.  In  1848  practically 
none  of  it  did.  The  comparative  table  of  exports  and  imports  of  the 
precious  metals,  however,  shows  that  actually  a  little  more  gold  was 
imported — at  any  rate,  between  1822  and  1848 — than  was  exported.^ 

'  The  figures  for  exports  and  imports  of  gold  do  not  apparently  go  back  beyond  1822. 
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The  gold  that  was  being  expelled  from  the  circnlation  thus,  no  doubt, 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  of  the  merchants,  and  was 
still  used  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  wholesale  and  fweign  trade 
of  the  country  ;  all  that  had  happened  was  that  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  within  the  country  had  differentiated ;  silver  had  become  the 
retail  money,  but  gold  remained  the  wholesale  medium. 

In  or  about  1848  began  the  rise  in  silver  which,  it  is  significant  to 
note,  the  French  Commission  of  1858  attributed,  not— or  at  any  rate, 
not  mainly — to  the  Californian  gold  discoveries,  but  (p.  12)*‘to  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  commerce  to  be  used  in  the  trade  with  the 
East.**  The  result  of  this  demand  was  that  it  paid  better  to  bring 
gold  than  to  bring  silver  to  the  French  mint  to  be  coined,  and  that 
consequently  the  next  score  of  years  saw  the  internal  circulation  of 
the  country  converted  from  a  silver  into  a  gold  circulation.  Professor 
Willis  brings  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  with  what  feelings  this 
change  was  generally  received  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and 
in  Switzerland.  **  The  transition  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  medium  of 
exchange,**  he  says  (p.  6),  ^  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  French 
people.**  “  A  striking  commentary,*’  he  remarks  in  the  footnote 
*‘on  the  attitude  of  the  French  people  is  found  in  the  two  large  volumes, 
containing  the  depositions  of  the  principal  financiers  of  France, 
entitled  Enquire  sur  la  Question  Monitaire  (Paris,  1872).  One  passage 
in  the  Report  reads :  ‘  Will  the  opposite  evolution  be  as  simple,  and 
will  the  public  lend  itself  voluntarily  to  the  restoration  of  silver  and 
to  the  exodus  of  gold  ?  Assuredly  not,  and  a  change  the  reverse  of 
that  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  twenty  years  would  be  sure  to 
excite  the  most  lively  repugnance.*  **  We  know,  of  course,  that  the 
Commission  were  right,  and  that,  when  the  change  did  set  in,  it  led 
at  once  to  the  adoption  of  legislative  measures  intended  to  counteract 
its  otherwise  inevitable  results. 

This  contrast  between  the  monetary  effect  of  the  rise  in  silver  in  the 
fifties  and  of  its  fall  in  the  seventies  has  been  alluded  to  by  many 
financial  writers,  but  it  does  not  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
dwelt  upon,  or  to  have  had  its  causes  examined  and  inquired  into  in 
a  degree  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.  Here,  let  us  say,  is  an  ounce  of  gold, 
and,  here  again,  are  15^  ounces  of  silver,  and  they  are  equal  in  value. 
Presently,  by  a  fluctuation  of  the  market,  the  15^  ounces  of  silver 
become  worth  from  a  shilling  to  eighteen  pence  more  than  they  were 
formerly.  This  being  so,  why  does  not  every  one  in  the  country  show 
himself  eager  to  get  the  silver  in  preference  to  the  gold  ?  Why  does 
not  every  creditor  cry  out  that  he  is  being  unjustly  treated,  when. 
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contrarj  to  the  former  practice,  bU  debtor  tenders  him  gold  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  bis  obligations  ?  That  nothing  of  this  sort  happened  is 
abundantlj  proved.  Professor  Willis  himself  remarks  (p.  8),  **  With 
the  influx  of  the  new  gold  and  the  exit  of  silver  it  was  seen  that  gold 
v>a$  much  more  wiHingly  received  by  creditors  in  payment  of  debts.” 
Evidently  the  rise  in  silver  was  looked  upon  by  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  public  much  in  the  same  light  that  a  rise  in  iron  or  in  sugar 
might  be  looked  upou — as  a  matter,  that  is  to  say,  that  concerned  the 
speculator  only.  What  they  wanted  in  payment  of  their  debts  was 
money,  and  money — at  any  rate  wholesale  money — bad  already  become 
identified  in  their  minds  with  gold  only.  On  no  other  hypothesis  is 
it  possible  to  explain  the  continued  preference  for  gold  in  spite  of  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  silver.  Gold  was  plainly  already  the  real  though 
the  unacknowledged  standard  money  of  Europe.  How  it  bad  become 
so  is  a  questiou  that,  of  course,  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  Its  full 
explanation,  indeed,  would  take  us  far  back  into  the  monetary  history 
of  the  modern  world. 

Among  the  results  of  the  rise  in  silver  which  set  in  in  the  fifties, 
and  which  became  still  more  .marked  in  the  early  sixties,  was  the 
depletion  of  the  currencies  of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  adjoining 
countries  which  used  the  franc,  of  the  silver  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  their  retail  trade.  Silver  rose  so  high  that  it  paid  to  melt  down 
even  the  small  coins  and  to  export  them.  To  meet  this  difficulty  joint 
action  was  considered  desirable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  action  that  was  taken.  In  any  earlier  period  of  European 
history  the  action  that  would  probably  have  been  taken  would  have 
been  to  alter  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  The  nations  of  the 
Latin  Union  had  now,  however,  the  English  precedent  before  them 
for  a  different  course.  England,  in  1816,  to  meet  a  similar  difficulty, 
had  reduced  all  her  silver  to  the  status  of  subsidiary  money,  had 
abolished  altogether  its  free  coinage,  had  limited  both  its  legal  tender 
and  the  amount  of  its  issue,  and  had  reduced  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coin  to  such  au  extent  as  would  prevent  its  export.  The  Latin  Union 
recognized  this  general  principle  of  differentiation  between  standard 
and  subsidiary  money — a  distinction  unknown  to  antiquity,  and  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  to  the  modern  world  till  the  English  example  illustrated 
it — and  introduced  it  into  their  system.  They  made  the  point  of  bifur¬ 
cation  between  the  two  sorts  of  money,  however,  different  from  that 
which  they  found  in  the  English  system.  In  England  all  the  silver 
was  made  subsidiary,  in  the  Latin  Union  only  the  small  silver,  while 
the  mints  remained  open  to  the  coinage  of  the  five-franc  pieces.  They 
said,  ”  Let  us  have,  like  England,  an  automatic  standard  currency  and 
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a  managed  subsidiary  currency,”  and  they  treated  it  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  this  automatic  currency  was  to  be  silver  or  gold, 
or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  The  course  of  events,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  them  that  this  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  was 
the  very  essential  matter  in  the  situation,  and  in  the  series  of  events 
by  which  they  were  at  last  forced  to  recognize  that  the  line  between 
standard  and  subsidiary  money  must  be  drawn  at  the  point  where 
England  had  drawn  it,  at  the  natural  division  between  silver  and  gold, 
we  have,  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Latin 
Union. 

William  Wabbamd  Carlile. 

THE  COTTAGE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND.  By  W.  W.  Crotch 
[154  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  King.  Westminster,  1901.] 

The  author  of  this  little  book  covers  a  considerable  amount  of 
ground  in  the  few  pages  which  it  contains,  but  succeeds  in  painting 
a  very  vivid  picture,  and  in  pointing  a  very  urgent  moral.  The 
picture  is  that  of  the  conditions  of  peasant  life  in  England — badly 
built  cottages ;  want  of  space,  and  overcrowding ;  bad  sanitary 
arrangements,  resulting  in  sickness  and  immorality — the  whole  abuse 
rendered  the  more  crying  by  the  romantic  veneer  of  rosy  cheeks  and 
honeysuckle  which  conceals  it  from  the  public  eye.  The  evil  is  pal¬ 
pable,  and  demands  a  remedy.  Bad  cottages  should  be  condemned, 
and  more  and  better  cottages  should  be  built. 

Then  the  second  question  arises — from  whom  is  the  remedy  to 
proceed  ?  For  private  enterprise,  whether  represented  by  the  land- 
owner  or  the  speculator,  the  undertaking  offers  no  attractions,  and  re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  public  initiative.  The  latter  hardly  needs  his¬ 
torical  justification  and  fourteenth-century  precedents  to  support  it ;  for 
it  is  a  case  of  pressing  public  responsibility.  But,  however  obvious 
the  necessity  of  public  action,  statutory  regulations — often,  it  is  true, 
backed  by  popular  or  private  prejudice — have  rendered  it  excessively 
cumbersome. 

Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  are  inadequately  housed,  and, 
though  this  is  far  from  being  always  the  case,  feel  the  need  of  better 
dwellings.  The  Parish  Council  discusses  the  abuse,  and  decides  on 
applying  for  help.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  District  Council,  but  the 
latter  is  generally  reluctant  to  move  :  new  houses,  they  say,  will  mean 
higher  rates ;  and,  besides,  why  should  one  parish  be  helped  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  whose  need  is  as  great  ?  However,  they  send 
a  sanitary  inspector  to  report,  and  at  last  take  up  the  grievance.  They 
apply  to  the  County  Council  for  a  certificate  allowing  them  to  put  the 
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law  in  motion.  The  County  Council  has  a  new  report  drawn  up,  and 
after  some  months*  consideration  grants  the  certificate.  But,  then, 
who  is  to  bear  the  cost — the  parish  or  the  whole  district  ?  That  is 
a  question  which  calls  for  separate  discussion,  and  hence  more  delay. 
Land  is  needed  for  building  purposes,  and  the  landowners  will  not 
selL  The  matter  is  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and, 
after  a  fresh  investigation,  the  Board  gives  the  necessary  order  for 
compulsory  purchase,  which  has,  however,  to  be  confirmed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Lastly,  money  is  wanted,  and  application  is  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  necessary  loan  :  and  new  difficulties  arise, 
unless  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  extended  over  so  long  a  term  that 
the  rents  from  the  cottages  will  meet  it. 

Thus,  vital  as  the  need  for  reform  often  is,  an  interval  of  years  may 
elapse  between  the  first  demand  of  the  parish  and  the  occupation  of 
the  newly  erected  cottages.  Such  was  the  procedure  to  which  the 
Housing  Act  of  1890  gave  scope,  and  though  the  new  Act  of  1900 
effects  a  certain  simplification,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  facilitating  its  execution.  But  statutes,  however  excellently 
framed,  cannot  do  everything.  The  reformer  has  to  combat  popular 
apathy,  and  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the  public  local  authorities 
as  well  as  a  cumbersome  enactment.  Striking  instances  are  given  of 
reforms  initiated,  often  at  considerable  cost,  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
parishes,  which  have  proved  abortive  through  the  want  of  public 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  bodies  expressly  constituted  to  carry  out 
such  reforms.  Money  forms  the  sinews  of  reform,  and  the  District 
Council,  the  body  immediately  concerned,  has  an  abhorrence  of 
spending  money ;  and  that  because  its  members  fail  to  realize  that 
money  spent  on  the  better  housing  of  the  labourer  will  secure  an 
adequate  return  in  time,  even  were  their  own  pockets  alone  concerned. 
There  is  need,  then,  of  stimulating  public  authorities  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  further  of  awakening  the  general  public  interest  in  the 
subject.  **  Reform,”  says  Mr.  Crotch,  “  must  grow  out  of  the  educated 
consciousness  of  the  people  ;  ”  and  if  his  book  contributes  in  any 
degree  towards  effecting  this  result,  it  will  have  rendered  a  very  real 
public  service. 

P.  A.  Micklesi. 

ENTREPRENEURS  ET  PROFITS  INDUSTRIELS.  Par 

Marcel  .Porte.  [227  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6  francs.  Rousseau. 

Paris,  1901.] 

On  his  opening  page  the  author  comments  on  the  want  of  precision 
in  economic  language,  and  on  the  tendency  of  writers  to  interpret  after 
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their  private  fashion  the  words  they  use ;  and  the  difficulty  in  this 
particular  case  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  **  in  the  writings  of 
the  English  classical  school  the  entrepreneur  does  not  appear  as  a 
person  distinct  from  the  capitalist ;  the  two  being  confounded  under 
this  one  name.”  “  A.  Smith  employs  the  word  ‘  undertaker  ’  once  ; 
Stewart  speaks  of  the  *  manufacturer  ;  ’  Fergusou  of  *  undertaker  in 
manufacture  ;  ’  and  Read  of  *  master  undertaker ;  ’  J.  Stuart  Mill  uses 
‘undertaker’”  (p.  18).  Since  all  this  confusion  has  prevailed,  it  is 
well  that  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  careful  explauation 
of  what  is  here  understood  by  entrepreneur  and  entreprise.  The  man 

(1)  must  be  independent ;  able  to  choose  the  line  that  his  activity 
shall  follow.  He  alone  must  decide  what  he  sliall  produce  and  how  ; 
he  pushes  his  sales  and  controls  them.  In  as  far  as  he  is  a  salaried 
servant,  he  ceases  to  be  himself,  because  he  ceases  to  be  independent. 

(2)  He  must  take  the  risk  of  his  business,  gathering  its  profits  or 
sustaining  its  losses.  He  is  not  the  managing  director  of  a  company, 
trading  with  the  money  of  tho  public  ;  still  less  is  he  a  mere  capitalist, 
lending  money  at  a  fixed  interest — a  bondholder  or  debenture-holder, 
who  gets  his  interest  whether  the  concern  is  working  at  a  loss  or  a 
profit.  And  his  business,  his  entreprise,  is  the  satisfaction  of  other 
people’s  needs,  which  he  sometimes  creates,  sometimes  divines,  but 
which  he  “  fulfils  in  the  order  of  their  intensity  ;  ”  adding  to  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment  by  his  perspicacity  in  distinguishing  between 
the  greater  need  and  the  less,  and  by  his  foresight  in  providing  against 
the  needs  of  the  future  ;  adding  also  to  the  sum  of  human  possessions 
by  his  skilful  organization  of  labour. 

This  captain  of  industry — this  phrase  seems  best  to  fit  the  meaning 
—  often  amasses  great  wealth ;  though  some  interesting  tables, 
American,  French,  and  English,  quoted  by  M.  Porte,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  average  pay  of  such  a  man  is  greatly  exaggerated.  And 
round  his  personality  both  economists  and  moralists  have  waged  a 
fierce  battle ;  some  holding  that  he  has  a  right  to  all  he  gets,  because 
it  is  no  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  he  produces ;  while  others 
insist  that  he  is  a  “  vampire,  battening  ceaselessly  on  the  wage-earner, 
his  easy  prey.”  M.  Porte  says  that  he  began  his  work  unbiassed  by 
the  teaching  of  any  party  or  school  of  thought,  and  that  his  aim  has 
been  thoroughly  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  old  misunderstanding, 
and  to  decide  between  the  opposing  parties.  The  conclusion  to  which 
he  comes  is  stated  in  a  fable,  adapted  for  the  occasion. 

“In  the  desert,  packs  of  jackals  follow  the  lion  to  devour  the 
remains  of  his  victims.  Themselves  too  weak  to  attack  the  buffalo, 
too  slow  to  overtake  the  gazelle,  they  rest  all  their  hopes  on  the 
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prowess  of  their  kiug.  At  twilight  he  prowls  out  of  his  den  in  search 
of  prey,  and  there  follows  furious  combat  and  mortal  agony,  and  the 
sand  is  soaked  with  blood — not  always  the  blood  of  the  victim.  Then 
comes  the  royal  feast,  while  the  jackals  attentively  and  respectfully 
look  on.  After  the  lion  has  eaten  his  fill,  the  jackals  dine.  Now,  do 
you  think  that  the  jackals  would  be  better  fed  if  the  lion  divided  his 
prey  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  guests,  and  only  kept  for 
himself  one  meagre  portion  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  The  gentle,  kindly 
lion  would  be  the  lion  no  longer  ;  hardly  would  he  rise  to  the  level 
of  a  blind  man’s  dog.  I  think  I  see  him  stopping  at  the  first  cry  of 
anguish,  and  licking  his  victim’s  feet.  Give  me  a  ferocious  leader, 
eager  for  his  quarry !  The  superfluities  of  the  cruel  lion  are  more 
abundant  than  the  necessaries  of  the  generous  lion. 

And  now  do  you  understand  ?  Food  in  the  trough  is  one  thing, 
and  the  buffalo  slain  in  the  chase  is  another.  There  is  a  gulf  between 
a  pig  fattening  in  the  sty  and  a  hon  out  hunting ;  between  the 
lazy  fellow  who  only  digests,  and  the  enterprising  man  who  causes 
fresh  fountains  of  wealth  to  flow  forth,  so  that  every  worker  is 
splashed  with  the  drops.” 

If  there  is  little  entirely  original  in  the  book  (for  one  hears  echoes 
on  every  page,  notably  of  Mr.  Frank  Bain’s  theory  of  wealth-creation, 
in  part  iii.,  “On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Value”),  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  facts,  figures,  and  quota- 
tations,  not  all  novel,  but  wearing  an  air  of  novelty  among  fresh 
combinations  and  deductions.  And  M.  Porte  has  the  French  talent 
for  completeness  of  logical  form,  and  for  clear  writing.  From  his 
own  point  of  view  M.  Porte  has  right  on  his  side.  The  only  thing 
to  be  said  against  him  is  that  captains  of  industry  are  not  ideal,  either 
economically  or  morally.  If  every  maker  of  a  “corner”  resembled 
the  holder  of  the  stores  in  a  besieged  city ;  if  regraters  had  always 
withstood  humanity’s  present  lesser  demand  for  the  sake  of  its  greater 
future  need,  had  always  “  satisfied  human  needs  in  the  order  of  their 
intensity,”  there  would  be  less  ground  of  quarrel  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  their  functions  or  the  merits  of  their  pay.  And  here  we  stumble 
on  another  paradox  :  the  commander  of  a  besieged  city  (to  whom 
comparing  him  we  seem  to  honour  our  captain  of  industry)  is  not 
highly  paid  in  cash,  and  does  not  expect  to  be.  The  note  of  brutality 
in  the  parable  about  the  lion  is  not  sustained  throughout  the  book  ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  the  parable,  and  even  of  the  book,  's  that  it  con¬ 
siders  man  only  from  one  point  of  view.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
any  motive  power  in  the  commercial  world  other  than  the  hope  of  gain. 
But  when  M.  Porte  speaks  of  the  genius  for  affairs,  he  gives  away 
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part  of  his  case.  The  man  with  genius  for  commerce  will  seek  scope 
and  find  it,  just  as  the  man  with  another  sort  of  genius — say,  for 
sculpture,  or  music,  or  even  statecraft — follows  its  bent,  and,  by  the 
certainty  that  his  genius  will  never  ally  itself  with  great  fortune,  is 
not  driven  into  the  dull,  safe  paths  of  the  everyday  wage-earner. 
But  these  are  afterthoughts.  M.  Porte  has  written  a  good  book  of 
and  about  facts  as  we  now  see  them  ;  and  whether  a  reader  agrees  with 
all  his  conclusions  or  no,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  some  clearer 
light  round  the  vexed  subject  of  this  discussion. 

E.  A.  Barnktt. 

LA  PROTECTION  OUVRIERE  AU  JAPON.  Par  Saito 
Kashiro.  [188  pp.  8vo.  6  francs.  Larose.  Paris,  1900]. 

The  writer  of  this  brochure  is  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and,  as  assistant  commissioner  for  Japan 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year,  has  had  occasion  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  his  subject,  and  has  in  fact  been,  he  tells  his  readers,  one 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  new  labour  law  for  that  country. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  it  apply  only  to  those  industrial  establishments 
in  which  at  least  fifty  persons  are  employed.  Permission  will  have 
to  be  obtained  before  erecting,  or  even  altering  or  enlarging,  such  a 
place.  The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  is  forbidden, 
and  under  that  of  fourteen  they  must  not  work  longer  than  ten  hours 
a  day.  Their  education  must  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  at  their 
master’s  expense.  One  hour’s  rest  during  the  day,  and  two  holidays 
in  the  month,  are  to  be  allowed  to  workmen.  The  employer  must 
provide  medical  attendance  for  those  who  are  injured  in  his  service, 
and  also  make  them  an  allowance  if  incapacitated.  He  must  codify 
the  regulations  of  his  workshop,  and  have  them  sanctioned  by  **  com¬ 
petent  authority,”  which  seems  to  mean  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Trade.  They  will  then  have  the  force  of  law. 

Owing  to  a  change  of  ministry,  this  bill  has  not  yet  been  passed. 
But  its  introduction  shows  that  Japan  realizes  that  she  is  taking  up 
the  r6le  of  an  industrial  nation.  Mr.  Saito  says  that  there  were  7154 
industrial  establishments  of  various  kinds  in  1876.  This  date  is 
probably  a  misprint  for  1896,  since  data  a  quarter  of  a  century  old 
would  certainly  be  somewhat  antiquated  in  so  progressive  a  country 
as  Japan.  The  average  working  day,  exclusive  of  rest-intervals,  is 
twelve  hours.  In  season  trades  it  reaches  seventeen  hours  during 
part  of  the  year.  The  need  of  reform  is  the  more  urgent,  as  children 
at  present  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  adults.  Moreover,  the 
machinery  in  many  cotton-spinning  factories  appears  to  be  run 
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throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  workpeople  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  have  to  take  their  turn  at  night  duty.  Yet  the  output  of 
the  night-shift  was  reckoned  by  a  manager  to  be  only  two-thirds  that 
of  the  day-shift.  Work-people  are  commonly  engaged  on  a  contract 
for  three  or  more  years,  and  are  lodged  and  fed  by  their  employers  in 
boarding-houses.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  factory 
legislation  in  Japan. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppingtox. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  PLACE  OF  COMPENSATION  IN  TEMPERANCE 
REFORM.  By  C.  P.  Saxger,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Barrister-at-Law.  [138  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net.  King.  Westminster,  1901.] 

Mr.  Sapger  has  written  a  timely  and  instructive  little  book,  which 
thoroughly  deserves  its  place  among  the  series  of  Studies  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  edited  by  Professor  Hewins  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  It  appeals  to  reasonable  men  who  are  making 
up  their  minds  in  regard  to  the  question  under  discussion,  and  should 
also  induce  rival  partisans  to  modify  or  forego  certain  arguments  which 
had  formerly  seemed  quite  sound  and  convincing. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr.  Sanger,  from  the  lawyer’s  point 
of  view,  makes  out  “  a  very  strong  prima  facie  case  for  compensation  ” 
(p.  107).  He  bases  this  claim,  however,  not  upon  “  vested  interests  ” 
or  technical  legal  rights,  but  on  the  general  ground  that  the  security  of 
property  is  of  the  utmost  social  importance,  and  on  the  plea  that  the 
publican  has  “  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  expectation  ”  that  his  licence 
will  be  renewed  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

But,  granting  this  legitimate  expectation,”  which  is  also,  according 
to  Lord  Selborne’s  opinion,  somewhat  “  precarious,”  we  still  have  to 
determine  how  much  compensation  is  equitable  or  necessary.  Mr. 
Sanger  is  rather  inclined  to  suggest  payment  of  the  full  market  value 
of  the  licences,  though  with  certain  qualifications.  But  surely  the 
moral  claims  of  the  case  might  be  abundantly  satisfied  by  very  much 
less.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  definite  and  precise  principle  to  be  deduced 
from  either  law  or  custom  in  the  matter  of  compensation.  Legal 
decisions  in  this  country,  and  precedents  for  or  against  compensation  in 
other  countries,  point  in  opposite  directions.  If,  then.  Parliament 
decides  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses,  it  is  free  to  make  the 
best  terms  it  can.  Some  compensation,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  given. 
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For  example,  perhaps  five  or  seven  years’  notice  for  the  withdrawal  of 
a  licence  would  be  adequate  ;  or  it  might  be  arranged  for  the  trade  to 
pay  compensation  to  those  who  lose  their  licences. 

STUDIEN  ZUR  VERWALTUNGSGESCHICHTE  DER 

GROSSGRUNDHERRSCHAFT  WERDEN  AN  DER 

RUHR.  Von  Rudolf  Kotzschke.  [160  pp.  8vo.  6  marks. 
Teubner.  Leipzig,  1901.] 

Werden  an  der  Ruhr,  the  subject  of  this  archaeological  monograph, 
was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  in  796  by  Liudger,  a  Frisian 
missionary,  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of  Miinstcr,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ruhr,  which  drains  a  portion  of  Westphalia  into  the  Rhine.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  Germany  dating  from 
Charlemagne’s  time.  Bishop  Liudger  endowed  it  with  property  in 
Friesland  and  elsewhere.  For  a  century  or  so  it  remained  a  strictly 
religious  institution,  but  its  abbots  gradually  acquired  secular  power 
and  jurisdiction.  The  monastery  became  wealthy,  and  a  period  of 
prosperity,  not  wholly  unchequered,  continued  for  some  centuries, 
until  abuses  sprang  up  which  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  to  reforms 
enforced  by  pope  and  kaiser  in  1474.  It  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life, 
though  under  more  modest  conditions,  survived  the  Reformation  with 
its  political  consequences,  and  still  retained  the  position  of  a  petty 
ecclesiastical  state  until  1802,  when  it  was  finally  absorbed  by 
Prussia.  Herr  Kutzschke’s  work  is  an  examination  of  the  nature 
of  the  tenures  of  the  tenants  of  the  monastery,  and  of  the  methods 
of  management  of  the  conventual  estates  by  successive  abbots  and 
provosts.  Its  interest  is  therefore  chiefly  of  an  antiquarian  character. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  StatUtical  and  Historical 
Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  Tear  1901.  Edited 
by  J.  Scott  Eeltie,  LLD.,  with  the  assistance  of  I.  P.  A. 
Renwick,  M.A.,  LL.B.  [1320  pp.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6d. 
Macmillan.  London,  1901.] 

During  the  last  eighteen  months  new  censuses  have  been  taken  in 
tbe  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  British  Empire,  and  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  thirty-eighth  publication  of  this  excellent  book  of 
reference.  Certain  recent  changes  in  the  extent  or  form  of  the  British 
Empire  have  also  produced  some  new  features  for  special  mention  in 
the  editorial  preface.  In  short,  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  this 
elaborate  compilation  are  as  conspicuous  as  heretofore. 


BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTl’. 


rpHE  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  a  profound  loss  alike  to 
our  Church  and  nation.  He  is  the  last  of  the  three  great 
Cambridge  scholars  to  whom  the  reverent  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  owe  so  much.  They  have  left  no 
immediate  successor.  His  books,  indeed,  remain,  but  the  mind 
that  produced  them — the  mind  that  was  continually  learning — 
can  no  more  teach  us  the  great  lesson  of  patience  while  God  is 
evolving  wider  conceptions  and  fresh  reconciliations  in  theology. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  few  pages  to  estimate  the  work  of 
his  life.  Those  who  knew  him  at  Harrow,  and  those  who  knew 
him  at  Cambridge,  have  already  spoken,  and  we  may  hope  that 
in  a  little  while  some  selection  of  his  letters  to  private  corre¬ 
spondents  in  crisis  and  difficulty  may  be  given  to  the  world.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  more  consonant  with  the  aims  of 
the  Economic  Review  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  an  estimate 
of  the  inspiring  aid  he  gave  to  the  movement  for  social  reform. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  The 
union  was  founded,  as  most  know,  in  1889,  just  after  the  great 
dock  strike  in  East  London.  Directly  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  presidency,  it  was  obvious  that  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  then 
Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  was  pre-eminently  the  fittest  man.  Already,  long 
before,  he  had  “  seen  visions  and  dreamt  dreams.’*  Fifty  years 
before,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  as  he  himself  said  when,  in 
1894,  he  welcomed  the  union  to  Cambridge,  he  had  desired  that 
“  we  who  believe  should  seriously  endeavour  to  make  our 
Christian  faith  the  direct  rule  of  our  social,  civic,  and  national 
life.’*  No  man  had  done  more  to  implant  this  desire  amongst 
those  who  founded  the  “great  and  vigorous  society”  that  he 
loved. 
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To  a  few,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Westcott  is  associated  for  the 
most  part  with  mere  questions  of  textual  criticism,  such  as  are 
worked  out  in  the  well-known  introduction  to  Westcott  and 
Hort’s  New  Testament  But  it  has  been  lately  becoming 
apparent — it  will  be  still  more  apparent  now  that  he  is  gone — 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  significant  and  enduring  part 
of  his  work.  The  work  of  the  critical  scholar  is  always  liable 
to  revision  and  modification.  But  what  cannot  ever  be  super¬ 
seded  is  his  prophetic  insight  into  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Gospel  and  their  practical  bearings  upon  the  social  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Church.  Readers  of  Christum  Coneum- 
mator  and  of  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life  have  risen 
from  both  books  with  changed  convictions  as  to  the  wide 
range  and  paramount  claims  of  social  duty.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
only  as  a  severe  and  indefatigable  scholar,  quietly  pursuing 
hb  endless  studies  apart  from  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world, 
that  he  will  be  best  remembered ;  it  b  as  a  man  of  ideas  and 
principles,  with  a  resolute  face  towards  the  actualities  and 
perplexities  of  human  life.  And  the  value  of  his  presence  to  the 
union  was  just  that.  He  was  ever  recalling  our  discussions  to 
first  principles :  he  was  ever  testing  all,  sometimes  premature, 
practical  reforms  by  that  penetrating  test  of  principle,, patiently 
applied. 

The  prophetic  nature  of  his  work  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
of  his  most  striking  words.  “We  have  removed  Ck)d  from  the 
world  of  sense.”  “  In  living,  the  elements  of  life  cannot  be 
sepai*ated.”  “  Man  cannot  reach  his  own  perfection  except 
through  social  action.”  “We  hold  ”  the  conception  of  the  unity 
of  life  in  the  individual  and  in  the  society  “  simply  as  an  august 
idea.  We  do  not  follow  it  to  its  consequences.”  “  Chrbtianity 
proves  its  vitality  by  dealing  with  new  conditions  of  life.” 
“  Legblation  is  the  last  and  not  the  first  thing  in  social  reform.” 
“The  redemption  of  society  b  through  sacrifice.”  Such  logia 
might  be  continued  for  pages. 

It  is  because  of  his  paramount  belief  in  principles  that  he  has 
been  charged  with  vagueness.  All  principles  are  to  the  busi¬ 
ness-mind  intolerably  vague.  He  we^,  too,  so  conscious  of  the 
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limitations  of  our  human  intelligence,  he  had  such  decided  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  complexity  of  life,  that  he  refused  all  “  cut  and 
dried  ”  solutions  as  inadequate :  and  this  was  a  further  provoca¬ 
tion  to  the  mere  business-mind.  It  is  easily  recalled  that 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  also  was  accused  of  vagueness.  The 
mere  dread  of  system  that  possessed  the  minds  of  both  involved 
both  in  the  like  charge  of  impracticability.  Yet  will  any  one 
say  that  the  mere  business-mind  is  right  ?  For  instance,  will  any 
one  deny  that  the  hunt  for  “dividend” — that  thoroughgoing 
commercial  instinct — by  tending  to  become  supreme,  is  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  old  co-operative  faith  ?  I  have  been  present  at  co-opera¬ 
tive  gatherings  where  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  (say)  a 
penny  in  the  pound  has  proved  the  letting  out  of  “  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness.”  “Business  is  business,”  we  are  some¬ 
times  told,  even  in  co-operative  enterprises,  and  need  not  be 
deranged  for  the  sake  of  elementary  morsd  principles,  however 
august  their  authority. 

Again,  it  was  this  steady  grasp  of  principle  that  enabled  him 
to  be  a  socialist,  without  allowing  his  social  aims  to  be  frozen 
into  a  system.  He  saw  and  taught  us  that  the  pith  of  socialism 
lay  in  its  principles,  ethical,  political,  or  economic ;  that  its  real 
motive-power  lay,  not  in  mere  organization,  but  in  its  ethical 
basia  The  doctrinaire  socialist,  therefore,  would  hardly  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  a  brother :  yet,  long  after  the  particular  systems  of 
the  scientific  socialist  have  become  matters  of  mere  historical 
interest,  the  principles  formulated  by  such  men  as  Westcott  will 
still  be  moulding  the  growing  life  of  the  world. 

But  nothing  is  less  true  than  that  he  was  not  practical.  He 
was  always  urging  practical  work.  The  duty  of  the  individua 
is  to  apply  the  Christian  law.  Life  is  complex,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  go  slowly,  but  go  we  must.  Our  investments,  our 
fulfilment  of  the  trust  of  wealth,  our  union  in  social  service — all 
these,  he  told  us,  demanded,  first,  common  study  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  modem  society,  and  then  fellowship  in  the  practical 
application  of  Christian  principles  as  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  all  social  problems.  With  the  vehement  declaimer 
he  had  no  manner  of  sympathy.  If  he  appeared  sometimes 
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indefinite,  because  the  ultimate  limits  of  the  great  questions  he 
was  handling  are  themselves  indefinite,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
indefinite  when  the  way  of  practical  action  was  clear.  Alike  in 
smaller  and  in  greater  matters  he  walked  fearlessly  along  the 
path  he  saw.  For  instance,  no  one  can  forget  his  intervention 
in  the  coal  strike  of  1892 :  how  he  gathered  into  two  rooms  at 
Auckland  Castle  estranged  men  and  masters,  acting  himself  as 
mediator,  and  going  backwards  and  forwards,  till  agreement  was 
reached.  But,  after  all,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  intervene  during 
a  crisis,  a  single  case  of  conciliation  was  the  least  important 
part  of  his  work.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  appearing  as  a 
deu8  ex  machind  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  press.  He  made  it 
a  rule  to  have  regular  conferences  every  year  at  Auckland  of 
employers  and  employed :  and  by  so  doing,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
he  contributed  more  to  the  industrial  peace  of  his  diocese  than 
by  any  single  and  monumental  success.  Earnestly  may  we  pray 
that  he  may  have  a  successor  who  will  not  suffer  such  work  to 
evaporate  in  eloquence,  or  to  wither  through  want  of  sympathy 
or  neglect 

But  as  president  of  the  union  other  opportunities  of  practical 
good  ceime  in  his  way,  that  he  did  not  fail  to  seize.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conferences  on  commercial  mora^ty  with 
practical  men  of  business,  some  years  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose.  But  he 
always  refused  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the  bare  investigation 
of  the  facts,  or  the  condemnation  of  evil  practices.  He  was 
always  leading  the  investigation  back  to  ultimate  principles. 
“  What  is  the  end  of  business  ?  Is  it  merely  to  make  money  ? 
or  is  it  a  form  of  social  service?”  These  ultimate  principles 
supplied  the  living  mould,  so  to  speak,  within  which  the  old 
facts  must  be  refashioned  into  a  Christian  and  nobler  form. 
Thus  he  urged  that  Christian  principle  forbade  that  buyer  and 
seller  should  attempt  to  overreach  each  other;  that  a  “bargain” 
between  Christians  meant  a  mutual  bargain,  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  each. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  his  social  ambitions  on  which  I 
ought  to  dwell,  for  it  contains  the  promise  of  large  practical 
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results  in  the  future.  He  was  ambitious  to  educate  the  oou> 
sumer.  He  saw  plainly  enough,  and  never  ceased  to  say,  that 
the  consumer  holds  within  his  own  hands  the  cure  of  some  great 
social  ills.  It  is,  of  course,  a  troublesome  thing  to  find  out 
whether  we  are,  however  indirectly,  in  buying  things  for  our 
own  personal  use,  sweating  other  men  and  women.  But  it  has 
been  done,  and  should  be  done  on  a  much  wider  scale ;  and  to 
the  doing  of  it  no  one  urged  us  more  sincerely  than  the  president 
whom  we  have  lost. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  late  bishop’s  grasp  of  principle, 
and  of  his  readiness  for  practical  duty.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
his  splendid  zeal  and  undaunted  courage  and  faith.  He  was 
an  old  man.  He  had  known  earlier  enthusiasms;  had  shared 
them ;  had  seen  them  seemingly  die  out,  fruitless  and  forgotten. 
Yet  he  never  halted;  he  never  consented  to  “lay  his  ghosts.” 
Every  year,  for  example,  he  attended  the  annual  council  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  In  sickness  or  in  health,  he  travelled 
from  Durham  to  Cambridge  or  Liverpool,  or  Leeds,  or  Bristol. 
He  was  always  keen,  and  no  detail  escaped  or  wearied  him.  He 
was  always  the  gentle  moderator,  where  debate  grew  over- 
earnest.  He  was  always  up-to-date,  and  had  read  the  latest 
books.  And  yet  he  never  lost  that  far  prophetic  insight,  that 
spiritual  outlook,  which,  when  expressed  in  words,  holds  an 
audience  spellbound,  whether  in  a  university  town  or  in  one  of 
our  great  centres  of  industry. 

I  remember  particularly  at  Manchester,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
hall,  a  working  man,  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  who,  of  course, 
did  not  know  me,  saying  to  me  eagerly  in  the  crowd  on  the 
staircase,  “  Why,  I  did  not  think  the  Church  had  these  men.” 
That  was  just  it.  It  was  a  revelation  to  them,  as  it  was  to  the 
miners  of  his  diocese,  to  see  that  spare  ascetic  figure  with  its 
slight  voice  and  far-ofi‘  look,  to  know  that  he  was  the  oflScial  of 
an  established  Church,  weighted  with  the  unwelcome  trouble  of 
a  castle  and  a  park ;  and  to  hear  him  fill  the  hall  with  a  message 
of  social  hope  and  social  service  such  as  stirred  their  blood.  His 
loss  is  indeed  great :  a  great  loss  to  his  family,  to  theology,  to 
his  diocese,  to  the  Christian  Social  Union  :  not  least  a  loss  to 
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the  great  hope  of  social  reconciliation,  which  all  true  Churchmen 
must  pray  may  be  the  realized  mission  of  the  Church  he  loved 
and  served. 

It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  restate  somewhat  fully  in  his 
own  words  his  views  of  the  social  claims  of  the  Christian  law. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  to 
claim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule  social 
practice.”  “  What  is,”  asked  the  bishop,  “  the  Christian  Law  ?  ” 
“  It  is  in  Christ — in  His  Person  and  His  work — the  Law  lies. 
...  He  has  set  up  an  ideal  and  a  motive  for  life ;  and,  at  the 
same  time.  He  has  endowed  His  Church  with  spiritual  power, 
and  has  promised  that  the  Paraclete,  sent  in  His  name,  shall 
guide  it  into  all  the  Truth.  The  Christian  Law,  then,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  Truth  for  action  in  forms  answering  to  the 
conditions  of  society  from  age  to  age.  The  embodiment  takes 
place  slowly,  and  it  can  never  be  complete.  ...  In  each  genera¬ 
tion  the  obligation  is  laid  on  Christians  to  bring  new  problems 
of  conduct  and  duty  into  the  Divine  light,  and  to  find  their 
solution  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 

“  The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  series  of  ethicm  victories,  but 
the  latest  is  not  final.  .  .  .  Each  advance  reveals  in  men  new 
capacities  and  new  powers.  And  progress  is  through  conflict 
and  conquest,  not  without  checks  and  reverses. 

“  Thus  the  old  questions  are  proposed  afresh  to  each  genera¬ 
tion  :  Is  the  present  order  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  ?  If 
not,  and  as  far  as  it  is  not,  are  we  preparing  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  distress  us  ? 

“  The  ‘  great  industry,’  free  and  universal  education,  the  wide 
difiusion  of  political  power,  have  made  a  new  England.  And 
the  contrast  between  the  England  into  which  I  was  born  and 
the  England  in  which  my  work  is  closing  constrains  me  to 
inquire,  not  without  sadness,  whether  we  Christians  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  new  duties  which  spring  out  of  the  new  order. 

“  I  do  not  presume  to  say  how  the  antagonism  of  classes  can 
be  finally  removed,  but  I  do  say  that  one  thing  has  never 
disappointed  my  hopea  I  have  never  been  allowed  to  see  men 
brought  together  in  equal  social  intercourse  who  have  supposed 
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themselves  to  be  irreconcilably  separated  by  interests  and 
feelings,  without  noticing  at  least  the  beginnings  of  the  victory 
of  larger  human  sympathies  over  the  narrowness  of  class.” 

The  Christian  Social  Union  “  af&rms  a  principle,  enforces  an 
obligation,  confesses  a  Divine  Presence.  It  has  no  programme 
of  immediate  reforms.  Members  reserve  their  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  use  it;  but  it  would  be  disastrous  if  the  union 
itself  were  to  be  identified  with  a  party  or  with  a  class.  The 
ideal,  which  we  dimly  see,  involves  the  highest  good  of  all ;  and 
with  a  view  to  its  attainment  we  ask  the  counsel  of  all,  of 
clergy  and  laity,  of  wage-earners  and  capitalists,  that  through 
their  manifold  experience  the  claims  of  righteousness  may  be 
defined  more  exactly  and  its  sovereignty  enforced. 

“  In  the  pursuit  of  this  great  end  we  need  the  strength  of 
fellowship.  We  were  not  made  members  of  the  Church  to  live 
alone.  ...  In  the  first  age  the  Church  stood  out  clearly  before 
the  world.  Its  witness  was  -unmistakable.  It  witnessed  to  the 
truth  by  its  very  existence.  .  .  .  But  the  case  is  not  so  now. 
The  Church  and  the  world  are  externally  confused,  though  they 
are  essentially  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  For  the 
motives,  the  aims,  the  powers  of  the  one  lie  in  the  eternal  and 
unseen  order,  of  the  other  in  the  seen  and  transitory.  It  follows 
that  we  are  called  to  affirm  the  difierence,  and  to  justify  our 
faith  by  its  works ;  while  the  warning  rings  in  our  ears,  ‘  What 
do  ye  more  than  others  ?  ’  ” 

There  is  no  need  of  an  apology  for  quoting,  at  some  fulness, 
these  simple,  sincere,  and  definite  words,  which  form  at  once  the 
justification  and  the  motive  of  action  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union.  It  is  well  thus  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  ground  our  existence  as  a  society :  and  it  is  no  less 
well  to  repeat  to  those  outside,  who  either  fail  to  understand  or, 
understanding,  oppose  us,  what  it  is  we  seek  to  live  by  in  all 
socied  policies. 

There  is  much  in  the  immediate  present  to  encourage ;  there 
is  also  very  much  to  baffle  and  disappoint.  Since,  as  Canon  of 
Westminster,  Dr.  Westcott  became  the  first  president  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  certainly  a  great  permeation  of  Church 
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thought  has  gone  on.  Advocates  of  these  principles  are  no 
longer  necessarily  accounted  members  of  a  political  party. 
Timid  clergy  and  suspicious  laymen  accept  the  principles  very 
much  more  readily,  even  where  they  do  not  join  us  in  the 
union.  All  this  is  quite  true,  and  the  gain  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  who  will  deny  that  the  social  reformer  can 
not  fail  to  be  discouraged  at  the  present  apathy  in  regard  to  all 
our  social  needs  and  responsibilities  ?  The  war  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  nervous  energy  of  the  country.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  imperialism  which  all  men  would  accept  as  Christian — a 
consciousness  of  an  imperial  mission  to  vindicate  justice  and 
good  government  But  can  it  be  denied  that  vested  interests 
are  wise  enough  in  their  generation  to  “  shout  with  the  largest 
mob ;  ”  and  that  in  1901,  as  in  Ephesus  long  ago,  we  too  have 
our  Diana  and  our  silversmiths  ?  Sometimes,  too,  quite  plainly, 
we  can  see  that  the  aims  of  some  of  the  workers  have  become 
selfish  and  materialistic;  that  for  them  the  desire  for  social 
progress  is  despiritnalized,  and  only  means  more  money  for 
more  beer,  more  leisure  for  more  self-indulgence.  Nothing  is 
harder  than  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  principle  when  those 
who  ought  to  be  allies  are  at  all  bent  upon  loot.  Then  comes 
the  strongest  temptation  to  yield  to  disappointment,  and  to  lose 
heart  in  the  cause ;  or  to  draw  ofif  from  the  immediate  conflict, 
and  content  ourselves  with  theory  from  afar. 

But,  in  view  of  such  difficulties,  we  should  find  encouragement 
and  strength  in  the  example  of  him  who  is  gone.  He  steadfastly 
lived  without  losing  hope  through  a  long  public  apathy:  he 
even  in  old  age,  when,  as  a  rule,  inevitable  reaction  fossilizes,  so 
to  speak,  the  living  and  active  energies  of  youth,  was  still 
courageous  and  full  of  zeal.  His  words  still  ring  in  our  ears. 
Appalling  problems  still  confront  us.  We  live  in  a  day  when 
the  power  of  organized  capital  was  never  greater.  Thousands  of 
our  poor  are  still  housed  under  shocking  conditions.  The  liquor 
traffic  is  as  menacing  as  ever.  Politics  are  largely  given  over  to 
a  majority’s  apathy  or  a  minority’s  disputes.  The  State  never 
suffered  so  much  as  to-day  from  the  lack  of  great  ethical  leaders. 
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The  president  who  has  to  be  chosen  by  the  union  has  a  great 
inheritance  and  a  great  responsibility.  He  has  to  keep  great 
principles  before  us :  and  he  has  also  to  prevent  our  practical 
duty  from  evaporating  in  sentiment.  Under  its  Elijah  the 
union  has  done  much  for  its  members  and  (no  one  can  deny  it) 
for  the  Church  at  large.  He  who  takes  up  the  mantle  must 
wear  it  in  the  same  spirit  and  power. 


T.  C.  Fry. 


PROFIT-SHARING— A  VINDICATION. 


PROFIT-SHARING  has  been  so  mercilessly  attacked  by  ^Ir. 
Lever  in  the  January  and  July  numbers  of  the  Economic 


Review  that  a  reply  has  become  necessary. 

Englishmen  are  not  good  at  word-making,  or  some  happier 
form  of  expression  would  have  been  found  than  the  double  words 
“profit-sharing,”  “gain-sharing,”  and  others  somewhat  similar, 
“  prosperity-sharing  ”  being  the  latest.  They  are  uncouth,  and 
convey  in  a  sense  a  wrong  impression,  suggesting  possible  loss 
and  adversity,  but  at  the  same  time  implying  immunity  from 
such  incidents  of  the  common  lot,  which,  if  they  happen  to  the 
employer,  must,  in  some  degree,  fall  also  on  the  employed. 

The  French  use  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  word,  “par¬ 
ticipation,”  for  profit-sharing ;  while  the  “  prosperity-shaudng  ”  of 
Mr.  Lever  corresponds  with  what  are  described  by  Mr.  N.  P. 
Gilman,  in  A  Dividend  to  Labour,  as  “  patronal  ”  institutions  in 
France,  amd  “  welfare  ”  institutions  in  Germany.  These  methods 
of  “  prosperity -sharing  ”  seem  to  provide  libraries,  recreation- 
rooms,  and  so  forth,  at  the  factory ;  while  outside  are  artistic 
houses — in  Mr.  Lever’s  case,  as  he  says,  “  provided  at  rentals 
which  leave  no  return  on  the  capital  sunk  in  providing  them,” — 
gardens,  institutes,  clubs,  playgrounds,  bands  of  music,  churches, 
chapels,  schools;  in  short,  all  kinds  of  agencies  calculated  to 
make  life  easy  and  pleasant.  These  things,  however,  are  beyond 
the  power  of  the  great  majority  of  employers,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  even  if  practicable,  it  would  really  be  to 
the  advantage  of  employees  to  have  so  much  done  for  them. 
In  short,  does  it  tend  to  make  men  of  them,  and  to  identify  their 
interests  with  those  of  their  employer's  ?  It  certainly  does  not 
prevent  strikes,  for  at  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  has  adopted  the  policy  advocated  by 
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Air.  Lever  to  the  foil,  and  which  employs  2300  men  and  350 
women,  a  bitter  strike  has  been  going  on  for  some  months ;  ”  and 
Mr.  Lever  himself  says,  “  If  I  were  asked,  ‘  Has  prosperity -sharing 
put  a  stop  to  all  troubles  with  employees  ?  ’  the  answer  would 
be  ‘  No.’  ”  If  the  same  question  were  put  to  me  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  profit-sharing,  plus  shareholding,  plus  workmen 
directors  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  the  answer 
would  certainly  be  “  Yes.”  In  fact,  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
ever  since  the  system  was  established,  there  has  been  never  a 
difficulty,  never  a  care,  or  a  moment  of  anxiety,  so  far  as  labour 
is  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  company  with  its  four  thousand 
men  (not  quite  all  profit-sharers),  or  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
District  Gas  Company  with  five  hundred  workmen,  where  the 
same  system  (except  workmen  directors)  was  introduced  seven 
years  ago.  Profit-sharing,  plus  shareholding,  identifies  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed;  in  fact,  the  employed 
become  to  a  certain  extent'their  own  employers,  and  a  man  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  himself ;  as  an  engine-driver  on  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway,  who  was  a  shareholder,  when  asked  to  join  in  a  strike 
some  ten  years  ago,  replied,  “  I  cannot  strike  against  myself.” 
This  remark  helped  the  extension  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
profit-sharing  into  shareholding  in  1894.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
however,  to  disparage  Mr.  Lever’s  benevolent  work;  rather 
would  I  rejoice  to  see  it  permanently  successful,  benefiting  both 
employer  and  employed:  but  it  is  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  employers  who  can  follow  his  example.  Very  few 
are  able  to  take  such  practical  paternal  interest  in  their  work¬ 
people,  and  consequently,  however  good  prosperity-sharing  may 
be,  the  enormous  majority  of  employers  must  be  content  with 
other  means  for  attaining  the  end  all  have  in  view,  viz.  the 
reconciliation  of  capital  and  labour.  There  is  at  least  this 
consolation:  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  prosperty-sharing  would  attain  the  desired  object. 
Prosperity-sharing,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Lever’s  articles  in 
this  Review,  is  the  free  gift  of  the  employer,  given  or  withheld 
at  his  absolute  discretion  as  a  favour.  If  so,  does  it  not  tend 
rather  to  degrade  than  to  elevate  the  workman,  to  undermine 
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his  independence,  to  keep  him  under  tutelage,  and  to  lower  his 
manhood. 

Is  it  not,  after  all,  better  to  provide  opportunities,  facilities, 
and  encouragement  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
workmen,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own 
industrial  salvation  ?  If  so,  possibly  profit-sharing,  used  as  it 
can  be,  may  prove  the  better  way.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
the  only  way.  What  is  the  present  position,  and  what  the  goal  ? 
The  worker  has  advanced  from  slave  to  serf,  and  from  serf  to 
wage  hireling,  his  present  position.  Mr.  Lever  speaks  of  “  the 
admitted  failure  of  our  present  wage  system,  its  failure  to 
interest  labour  in  the  success  of  any  undertaking  in  which 
labour  may  be  engaged.”  This  can  hardly  be  disputed.  The 
wage  system  is  one  of  transition,  but  what  is  the  goal  ?  Surely 
partnership  in  some  form,  and  the  more  complete  the  better. 
Partnership  in  profit  and  loss,  in  responsibility,  and  in  manage¬ 
ment.  If  business  is  to  be  successful,  capital,  labour,  and,  to  use 
Mr.  Mallock’s  word,  ability  are  essential.  All  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  success,  and  no  one  or  two  can  accomplish  anything 
without  the  complete  trio.  But  how  are  the  workers  to  obtain 
capital  to  enable  them  to  become  partners  ?  They  provide  the 
labour ;  managing  ability,  more  or  less,  may  be  found  in  their 
ranks:  but  how  shall  they  obtain  capital  sufficient  tb  enable 
them  to  take  any  appreciable  part  in  the  great  industrial  world  ? 
The  Labour  Association  for  the  promotion  of  what  is  known 
as  co-partnership  is  doing  a  great  and  excellent  work  in  this 
direction.  Some  ninety-seven  businesses  have  been  started  in 
England  alone,  mainly  by  the  savings  of  working  men,  and  are 
now  carried  on  successfully  by  them ;  but  this  is  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  British  industry.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
They  sold,  in  1899,  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Vivian, 
nearly  a  million’s  worth  of  goods,  and  the  capital  amounted  to 
£964,279,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  is  the  result  of 
profit-sharing,  paid  not  in  cash,  but  in  shares.  In  fact,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  profit-sharing  system, 
these  prosperous  and  important  businesses  could  not  have  come 
into  existence.  If  employers  generally  would  adopt  the  principles 
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of  the  Labour  Association,  and,  like  them,  make  use  of  profit- 
sharing  to  enable  their  workmen  to  become  shareholders,  they 
would  be  taking  the  most  necessary  and  most  important  steps 
towards  the  goal  of  partnership,  which  is.  at  present,  the  surest 
method  of  producing  industrial  peace. 

But  Mr.  Lever  says,  “  Being  wrong  in  principle,  then,  profit-sharing 
has  not  met  with  general  success."  This  assertion  is  based  on  his 
contention  that  labour,  having  bargained  with  capital  “  to  be  paid  in 
full,  whether  the  undertaking  in  which  you  are  engaged  succeeds  or 
fails,  capital  will  most  certainij  reply  that,  if  capital  has  to  stand  all 
the  losses,  capital  will  most  strongly  Object  to  your  claiming  a  share  in 
profits  should  there  be  any." 

Stated  thus,  and  if  this  were  the  whole  case,  I  should  agree ; 
but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  bargain  between  capital  and 
labour  ?  What  does  the  former  buy  and  the  latter  sell  for  the 
wages  paid  and  received  ?  Is  it  merely  so  much  time  in  which 
an  average  amount  of  labour  is  to  be  performed  and  nothing 
more  ?  In  that  case,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lever  that  there  is  no 
claim  for  a  share  in  profits.  But  is  this  all  the  labourer  has  to 
sell  and  the  capitalist  wants  to  buy  ?  The  labourer  can  give 
hearty,  interested,  intelligent  service ;  but  mere  day  wages  will 
not  buy  it.  This,  however,  is  what  the  employer  most  wants, 
and  for  which  he  is  quite  willing  to  pay.  A  great  employer 
once  asked  me  a  question  on  the  subject  of  profit-sharing,  to 
which  I  replied  by  another  question :  “  Is  not  the  man  who  takes 
an  interest  in  his  work  worth  5  per  cent,  more  than  the 
ordinary  workman  ?  ”  He  replied,  "  Five  per  cent.  ?  say  twenty  !  ’* 
It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  labourer,  in  return 
for  his  wages,  to  give  more  than  his  time  and  an  average  amount 
of  labour.  I  question  that  statement.  The  wages  currently 
paid  are  the  wages  of  mediocrity;  the  rate  is  not  that  which 
would  willingly  be  paid  if  labourers  generally  gave  hearty, 
interested,  intelligent  service.  For  this  immensely  valuable 
extra  the  employer  ought  to  pay,  and  is  quite  willing  to  pay 
well  To  increase  the  rate  of  wages  would  not  effect  the  object, 
because  all  men  would  practically  have  the  increase,  and  the 
good  workman  would  notice  that  the  indifferent  received  just 
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the  same  pay  as  himself,  though  worth  much  less;  and  this 
would,  as  it  does  under  the  wages  system,  depress  the  good 
workman  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  mediocre.  The  same 
applies  to  profit-sharing  where  all  share  alike  indiscriminately, 
and  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  past  failures.  It  was  given  up, 
it  is  said,  in  a  number  of  cases,  because  it  ceased  to  have  any 
efiect  on  the  workers.  This  is  the  result  to  be  expected  where 
the  profit-sharing  bonus  is  given  to  all  indiscriminately,  for  then 
it  soon  comes  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there 
cannot  be  anything  wrong  in  principle  in  profit-sharing  given 
as  something  beyond  wages  for  a  valuable  consideration — viz. 
hearty,  interested,  intelligent  services.  How  to  maintain  this 
high  standard  is  the  difficulty.  The  answer  is  that  profit- 
sharing  is  a  business,  and  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  work  success¬ 
fully.  Like  all  other  businesses,  to  be  a  success,  it  must  be  worked 
heartily,  interestedly,  intelligently  by  the  capitalist,  employer, 
or  manager.  So  far  as  the  last  named  is  concerned,  he  and  all 
officials  should  have  their  share  in  profits  beyond  their  salaries. 
They  will  thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  making  the  system  a 
success;  and  the  employer  and  the  capitalist  must  do  all  in 
their  power  in  that  direction,  if  they  would  avoid  failure. 

I  dare  say  it  will  be  said  that,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  indifferent  workman  in 
the  matter  of  wages,  it  is  equally  impracticable  in  the  case  of 
profit-sharing.  Here  I  join  issue.  It  is  quite  practicable,  and 
is  being  done  on  a  large  scale  at  both  the  gas  companies  above 
mentioned  with  great  advantage  all  round.  It  needs  the 
exercise  of  certmn  qualities  by  those  in  authority — first  and 
foremost,  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  painstaking  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  will  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  do  what  is 
right.  The  method  which  we  have  found  practicable  is  as 
follows:  A  prime  condition  of  profit-sharing  is  that  all  profit 
sharers  shall  work  under  agreement  for  periods  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  twelve  months.  In  starting  the  system  it 
was  assumed  that  every  man  who  had  been  in  the  service  a 
year  was  a  good  workman,  and  agreements  were  offered  to  all. 
Some  few  men,  after  they  got  their  agreements,  which  bound  the 
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company  to  give  them  twelve  months’  work,  feeling  they  were 
safe,  showed  a  spirit  of  insubordination;  but  they  were  dealt 
with  by  being  told  that,  unless  their  conduct  improved,  their 
agreements  would  not  be  renewed.  Others  have  from  time  to 
time  shown  a  want  of  interest  in  their  work,  and  these,  when 
their  agreements  expire,  and  they  apply  for  a  renewal,  are  told 
that  they  may  apply  again  in  three  months ;  and  then,  if  they 
have  improved,  they  are  given  a  short-term  agreement  for  three 
or  perhaps  six  months  instead  of  a  year.  This  is  infinitely 
better  than  reducing  an  indifferent  man’s  wages,  or  threatening 
him  with  dismissal,  or  discharging  him;  for  it  gives  him  en¬ 
couragement  to  try  to  do  better,  and  is  generally  effective.  Mr. 
Lever  finds  great  fault  with  our  agreements  or  contracts  of 
service,  but  if  he  knew  what  the  workmen  think  of  them  he 
would  probably  alter  his  opinion.  The  late  Mr.  Mundella,  when 
sitting  with  me  on  the  Labour  Commission,  had  much  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Lever,  and  once  said  to  me,  “I  like  your  profit- 
sharing,  but  I  do  not  like  your  agreements.  Can  you  not  abolish 
them  ?  ”  I  replied  that  I  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  men  on 
the  subject  1  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  the  workmen  section 
of  our  profit-sharing  committee,  and  told  them  what  Mr.  Mundella 
had  said.  These  men,  eighteen  in  number,  are  freely  elected  by 
ballot  by  their  fellow-workmen,  and  therefore  are  in  close  touch 
with  them.  The  earnestness  with  which  they  all  urged  me  not 
to  interfere  with  the  agreements  in  any  way  was  almost  pathetic. 
They  entreated  me  to  say  nothing  whatever  to  the  men,  assuring 
me  that  I  had  no  idea  how  it  would  upset  them  if  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  abolished.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  it 
would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  to  abolish  the  profit-sharing.  I 
reported  this  to  Mr.  Mundella,  and  he,  broadminded  man  that 
he  was,  replied  without  hesitation,  “  I  am  satisfied.”  The  reason 
for  the  attachment  of  the  men  to  the  agreements  is  not  far  to 
seek.  To  them  the  security  of  twelve  months’  regular  work  is 
very  valuable  and  is  greatly  appreciated.  Moreover,  while  the 
agreements  bind  the  company,  they  do  not  bind  the  men  indi¬ 
vidually.  I  felt  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  any  man  of  the 
opportunity  he  might  have  during  the  running  of  his  agreement 
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to  improve  his  position,  a  proviso  was  therefore  added  to  the 
effect  that  no  obstacle  would  be  put  in  the  way  of  any  man 
wishing  to  leave,  provided  the  manager  of  the  works  could 
dispense  with  his  services  without  detriment  to  the  company, 
and  in  that  case  leave  would  be  given  to  depart  on  a  week’s 
notice.  Such  leave  has  never  been  refused  to  any  man  during 
the  twelve  years.  If  all  the  men  wished  to  leave  on  the  same 
day — to  strike,  in  fact — leave  would  not,  of  course,  be  given.  The 
value  of  the  agreements  therefore  to  the  company  is  that  they 
render  a  strike  impossible;  and  it  ought  to  be  impossible  in 
such  a  business  as  the  supply  of  gas,  on  which  not  only  the 
convenience  but  the  safety  of  the  public  so  greatly  depends. 
The  agreements  are  necessarily  made  at  different  times,  and 
therefore  do  not  expire  at  one  time ;  their  renewal  is  regarded 
as  a  privilege  by  the  men,  and  is  made  a  matter  of  consideration 
by  the  manager,  but  is  not  left  to  the  decision  of  any  foreman  or 
subordinate  officer;  and  any  man  can  appeal  to  the  chairman 
(myself)  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  have  occasional  appeals,  but 
they  more  often  come  from  the  manager,  who  asks  whether  I 
think  he  ought  to  grant  so-and-so  a  renewal  of  his  agreement 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Vivian,  to  whose  article  in  the  April 
number  of  this  Review  reference  has  already  been  made,  mention 
the  “  feud  between  the  company  and  the  Gas  Workers’  Union,” 
as  also  does  Mr.  Bonar  in  his  note  in  the  same  number,  with 
its  friendly  reference  to  the  company.  As  this  may  prejudice 
profit-sharing,  I  may  perhaps  explain.  It  simply  amounts  to 
this.  The  Union  has  no  dealings  with  us  nor  we  with  them, 
and  that  is  all  It  arose  in  this  way.  When,  in  February  1900, 
the  Union  declared  the  strike  at  an  end,  all  the  strikers’  places 
had  been  permanently  filled,  6md  I  had  repeatedly  declared  that 
under  no  consideration  whatever  would  any  man  who  had  come 
to  our  help,  and  who  was  able  and  willing  to  continue  his  work, 
be  displaced  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  strikers.  It  was  by 
this  pledge  and  its  fulfilment  that  we  gained  the  confidence 
of  our  men,  which  has  been  the  main  element  in  securing  the 
friendly  relations  that  have  existed  ever  since.  At  that  time 
I  also  made  an  agreement  with  the  secretary  of  the  Gas  Workers' 
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Union  that,  if  and  as  vacancies  arose,  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  strikers.  Within  a  fortnight  the  secretary  of  the  Union 
made  a  speech  at  Plymouth,  in  which  he  said  they  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  us  a  week’s  notice  prior  to  the  strike,  and  he 
warned  the  gas-consumers  of  London  that  they  would  not  give 
a  week’s  notice  next  time,  but  would  all  come  out  together 
without  notice — would  break  the  law,  in  fact.  This  statement 
was  quoted  on  a  placard  we  put  up  in  the  works,  and  we  added 
the  farther  notice  that,  to  protect  the  consumers  of  London, 
members  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union  would  not  be  employed  by 
the  company.  The  question  of  withdrawing  that  notice  has 
been  raised  more  than  once,  but  I  have  always  been  told  by 
representative  men  that  to  do  so  would  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  men  generally,  so  it  still  remains  in  force  nominally.  I  say 
nominally,  for  on  taking  on  a  man  we  do  not  inquire  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  is,  however,  right  to  say  that, 
even  were  the  notice  withdrawn,  we  should  in  no  way  recognize 
the  Union,  or  allow  its  officials  to  interfere  between  the 
company  and  its  workmen.  When  the  profit-sharing  system 
was  adopted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Company  in 
1894,  the  men  were  distinctly  told  that  no  question  would  be 
asked  about,  and  no  interference  attempted  with,  the  Union,  or 
their  membership  thereof,  and  so  it  has  gone  on  without  a  hitch 
to  this  day.  I  can,  however,  understand  why  trade  unionists — 
except  some  broadminded  men  amongst  them — dislike  profit- 
sharing  ;  but  such  dislike,  which  Mr.  Lever  considers  a  strong 
argument  against  the  system,  is  really  strongly  in  its  favour. 
Where  a  profit-sharing  system  is  in  successful  operation,  based 
as  it  must  be  on  mutual  confidence,  and  resulting  in  the  mutual 
advantage  of  employer  and  employed,  there  is  but  little,  if  any, 
necessity  for  the  present-day  trade  union,  and  membership  is 
therefore  likely  to  fall  off.  Industrial  salvation  will  not  come 
through  the  trade  uniona  Where  a  profit-sharing  system  is  in 
successful  working,  the  rate  of  wages  will  almost  certainly  be 
at  the  current  market  rate,  possibly  rather  above,  for  there  is 
not  any  reason  why  it  should  be  lower.  The  men  take  more 
intere.st  in  their  work,  and  therefore  the  employer  can  afford  to 
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give  higher  wages.  It  was  the  two  profit-sharing  gas  com¬ 
panies,  and  not  the  Gas  Workers’  Union,  that  increased  the 
stokers’  wages  in  1899,  when  they  found  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  required  the  increase.  The  Union  followed  a  week 
later,  by  calling  upon  the  other  Metropolitan  gas  companies  to 
do  the  same.  1  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  some  influential 
trade  union  officials  who  do  not  regard  our  system  of  profit- 
sharing  with  disfavour.  I  hear  through  the  Labour  Association 
that  the  trade  unionists  have  asked  the  Newcastle  Gas  Company 
to  adopt  it,  and,  as  I  write,  a  cutting  has  been  sent  me  from 
a  Sheffield  paper,  from  which  I  learn  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Sheffield  branch  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union  is  “grateful  to  Mr. 
Livesey  for  writing  such  an  article”  on  profit-sharing  and 
shareholding  in  gas  works,  and  he  winds  up  the  letter  by  asking 
the  Sheffield  Gas  Company  to  “  follow  Mr.  Livesey’s  example.” 

After  all,  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  is  the  only 
safe  test.  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
gas  companies  which  have  adopted  profit-sharing,  but  what  has 
it  done  for  the  men.  Unless  they  are  permanently  and  substan¬ 
tially  benefited,  the  thing  will  fail  sooner  or  later.  It  has  given 
a  large  proportion  of  the  company’s  men  an  interest  in  its 
welfare  and  in  their  work,  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
them — a  man  that  takes  a  real  interest  in  his  work  finds 
pleasure  in  it,  and  is  a  happier  man.  It  has  in  many  cases 
created  a  feeling  of  self-respect  which  previously  was  wanting ; 
they  feel  they  have  taken  a  good  step  forward  and  upward,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  become 
owners  of  property,  and  have  realized  it  in  their  own  persons. 
They  thus  become  gradually  fitted  and  qualified  to  take  a  higher 
position  in  life,  and  are  therefore  better  citizens.  They  have 
learned  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  labour,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  only  factor  for  producing  profits  and  creating 
wealth.  By  becoming  shareholders  they  learn  something  of  the 
risks  and  ups  and  downs  of  capital,  and  their  views  are  enlarged 
thereby.  They  learn  how  it  is  that  profits  rise  and  fall ;  and, 
better  still,  they  accept  such  fluctuations  with  equanimity  and 
even  cheerfulness.  Many  of  them  have  by  means  of  their 
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savings,  entirely  the  result  of  profit-sharing,  become  the 
possessors  of  their  own  houses,  which  is  even  better  than  having 
houses  provided  for  them  at  a  nominal  rent.  In  the  twelve 
years  they  have  accumulated  some  £140,000,  over  £100,000 
being  invested  in  the  company’s  ordinary  stock,  on  which  they 
get  about  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  over  £30,000  is  on  deposit 
with  the  company  at  3  to  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  investment 
of  their  savings  (profit-sharing  and  other)  gives  them  an  interest 
in  the  company  that  nothing  else  could  do.  Many  workmen 
who  previously  could  not  save  a  penny,  as  they  have  told  me, 
now,  as  the  result  of  twelve  years’  profit-sharing,  have  over  £100 
invested  in  the  company ;  besides  other  savings,  such  as  shares  in 
building  societies,  and  so  forth.  About  fifteen  hundred  men 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities  own  now,  on 
the  average,  about  £70  each.  Perhaps  another  fifteen  hundred 
who  are  shareholders,  who  began  later,  probably  average  between 
£10  and  £20  each.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  men,  but 
for  the  profit-sharing,  would  now  have  nothing  to  show.  To  my 
surprise  and  gratification  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  profit-sharers 
saved  the  whole  of  their  annual  bonus  from  the  beginning, 
though  the  whole  was  at  first  payable  in  cash.  In  1894  the 
men  consented  to  have  half  paid  in  shares  and  the  other  half  to 
be  payable  in  cash,  but  it  might  be  left  on  deposit  at  interest  as 
before.  By  bringing  such  inducements  to  bear  as  were  possible, 
and  with  a  little  pressure,  we  have  now  got  up  to  nearly  90  per 
cent,  this  year  of  thrifty  men — that  is,  men  who  leave  the 
half  bonus,  payable  in  cash,  in  the  company’s  hands.  These 
deposits  are  withdrawable  on  a  week’s  notice  at  any  time. 
The  less  thrifty,  however,  always  withdraw  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  hedf  bonus  as  soon  as  it  is  payable  in  July,  but  the 
amount  withdrawn  gets  less  and  less  year  by  year,  and  is  now 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  bonus,  the  remaining  90  per 
cent  this  year  being  saved.  These  resxxlts  have  not  been 
obtained  without  our  taking  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  but  it 
has  been  well  and  amply  repaid.  All  that  I  have  said  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Com- 
pan}^  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  system,  if  earnestly  and 
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intelligently  worked,  should  not  be  equally  successful  in  other 
companies. 

Shortly,  our  system  is  an  extension  of  what  is  known 
as  the  sliding-scale  to  the  employees.  The  sliding-scale  as 
applied  to  gas  companies  allows  a  small  increase  of  dividend 
for  every  reduction  of  one  penny  per  thousand  feet  in  the 
price  of  gas,  and  vice  versa,  thus  identifying  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders  and  the  consumers.  A  certain  standard 
price  is  fixed,  in  our  case  3s.  Id  per  thousand  feet,  and  when 
gas  is  sold  at  that  price  we  may  pay  the  standard  dividend  of 
4  per  cent,  and  for  every  penny  below  3s.  Id  at  which  gas  is 
sold  the  shareholdei's  are  entitled  to  an  addition  of  2s.  8d.  per 
cent,  to  their  dividend.  We  take  the  same  standard 'price  of 
3s.  l(f.  as  the  basis  of  our  profit-sharing,  and  at  that  price  the 
employees  receive  their  regular  salaries  and  wages  and  no  more, 
but  for  every  penny  below  that  figure  in  the  price  of  gas  the 
profit-sharers  receive  f  per  cent  on  their  salaries  and  wages, 
payable,  as  above  stated,  once  a  year. 

The  price  of  gas  is  now  2s.  3d.,  that  is  10(2.  below  the  standard 
or  initial  price;  the  shareholders  sue  therefore  entitled  to  an 
addition  of  ten  times  2s.  8c2.,  or  £1  6s.  8d.,  to  their  standard 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  making  it  £5  6s.  8d.,  and  the  employees 
will  next  year  receive  ten  times  |  per  cent.,  or  per  cent,  on 
their  salaries  and  wages  as  their  profit-sharing  bonus.  It  was 
9  per  cent,  in  1890,  3|  per  cent,  in  1901,  and  will  be  74  per 
cent,  in  1902 ;  these  fluctuations  being  due  to  variations  in  the 
price  of  gas.  There  is  no  discontent  or  grumbling,  the  workmen 
being  quite  as  ready  as  any  other  class  of  their  countrymen  to 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  the  circumstances  of  course 
being  fully  explained  to  them.  On  one  occasion  the  bonus 
dropped  from  9  per  cent,  to  nil,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal, 
which  necessitated  a  large  increase  in  the  price  of  gas.  The 
men  worked  as  cheerfully  and  as  well  as  ever ;  they  understood 
that  both  consumers  and  shareholders  were  also  sufierers  from 
the  same  (»kuse,  over  which  none  had  control,  and  all  bore  the 
loss  with  the  same  equanimity.  Thus  shareholders  and  em¬ 
ployees  alike  have  a  direct  interest  in  doing  their  best  for  the 
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consumers.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  shareholders,  consumers, 
and  employees  are  identical,  for  all  share  in  profits  and  losses  in 
certain  definite  proportions. 

Profit-sharing  necessarily  varies  in  methods  of  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  businesses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied.  In  cases  such  as  ours,*!  believe  the  payment  of  the 
annual  bonus  in  cash  would  do  much  more  harm  than  good,  and 
would  sooner  or  later  be  fatal  to  the  system ;  but  I  admit  that 
there  may  be  cases  where  it  may  be  advisable  to  pay  in  cash  — 
such  cases,  for  instance,  as  those  where  the  employees  are 
constantly  changing.  In  all  cases,  however,  I  earnestly  advise 
that  all  possible  inducements  to  thrift  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Lever  says  something  must  be  done,  and  here  I  am  in 
thorough  accord  with  him.  He  is  doing  his  part  in  his  own 
way,  in  which  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  working- 
classes  and  of  British  industry  at  heart  must  heartily  wish  him 
success.  Time  only  can  prove  which  course  is  the  best.  No 
system  is  perfect,  but  by  attempting  to  do  what  we  can,  we 
shall  gain  experience,  and  thus  make  the  way  clearer  for  others. 

I  conclude  by  repeating  my  conviction  that  the  goal  is  partner¬ 
ship,  the  more  complete  the  better,  and  that  the  only  way  I  can 
see  for  its  attainment  is  by  means  of  profit-sharing. 

Oeorge  Liveset. 


EFFECTS  OF  COLONIZATION  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 


The  aasistance  given  to  us  by  our  leading  colonies  during  the 
unhappy  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  recent  creation  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  have  attracted  attention  to  our 
gi’eat  dependencies  beyond  the  seas  in  a  manner  not  known 
before.  The  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  with  regard  to 
the  colonies  was  until  recently  absolutely  stupendous:  their 
geographical  position,  size,  population,  and  general  characteristics 
were  utterly  unknown  except  to  the  best  educated  amongst  our 
citizens;  nay,  even  successive  Secretaries  of  State,  who  had 
charge  of  their  destinies,  were  as  ignorant  about  the  colonies  as 
others.  Lord  Stanley  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Demerara  was  an  island,  and  there  was  no  one  in  that  august 
assembly  who  could  contradict  him.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  amazed  when  told  that  Cape  Breton  teas 
an  island,  and  hurried  off  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the 
astounding  intelligence.  The  same  distinguished  statesman  was 
told  that  Annapolis  must  be  fortified :  “  Certainly,  Annapolis 
must  be  fortified,”  he  exclaimed;  “but  where  the  deuce  is 
Annapolis  ?  ” 

Englishmen  are  now  great  travellers,  but  the  greatness  consists 
in  the  amount  of  space  they  can  cover  in  a  certain  time,  and 
consequently  the  descriptions  they  give  of  the  countries  they 
have  visited,  and  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn,  are  often 
superficial  and  erroneous.  Even  a  great  historian  and  Oxford 
professor,  who  had  studied  certain  colonies  for  a'few  weeks  from 
vice-regal  verandahs  and  special  trains,  presumed  upon  such 
casual  glimpses  to  describe  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
the  great  coimtries  he  visited.  So  are  men  misled  by  those  to 
whom  they  look  up  for  guidance ! 

We  know  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  enter  into  the  feelings,  and 
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understand  the  motives  of  people  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
with  whom  we  have  lived  intimately  for  years :  if  this  be  so 
with  them,  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  comprehend  the  motives 
and  actions  of  people  alien  to  us  in  race  and  language,  living 
under  different  climatic  influences  and  a  strange  environment. 
Those  of  us  who,  with  open  minds  and  void  of  prejudice,  visit 
our  great  colonies  in  Australia  and  America  are  aware  of  some 
subtle  difierence  in  the  colonists  from  ourselves.  Their  manner 
of  life,  tricks  of  speech,  want  of  reverence  for  things  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  sacred,  the  different  standpoint 
from  which  they  view  the  episodes  of  life — all  have  impressed 
us,  and  made  us  think  that  they  are  with  us  but  not  of  us. 
This  divergence  is  still  more  marked  when  we  visit  those  great 
dependencies  which  are  alien  to  us  in  religion  and  language,  as 
well  as  in  race.  Although  subjects  of  the  same  monarch,  bound 
together  in  one  great  empire,  there  is  no  other  common  ground 
between  us — their  ways  are  not  our  ways,  their  thoughts  are 
not  our  thoughts.  Fortunately  for  such  of  us  who  wish  to  know 
the  truth,  there  are  many  wise  and  thoughtful  men  who  have 
spent  years  and  years  in  one  or  other  of  these  distant  lands, 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  endeavour  to  get  behind  the  veil, 
striving  to  enter  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  dwelt ;  and  not  altogether  in  vain.  So  by  their  toil  and 
self-sacrifice  the  darkness  is  removed  from  our  eyes,  and  we  can 
see  the  people  as  they  are. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  live  for  many  years  in  a  strange 
country,  beneath  a  tropic  sky — a  land  of  mud  and  palms,  of 
great  rivers  and  lofty  mountains,  of  mangrove  swamps  and 
rolling  savannahs,  inhabited  by  a  strange  conglomeration  of 
people,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  colonization  of  this  land,  and  to  see  what  efiect 
its  climate  and  environment  have  had  upon  the  economic 
condition  of  the  different  people  under  their  influence. 

British  Guiana,  the  land  to  which  I  refer,  is  a  small  slip 
carved  out  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  continent  of  South 
America.  Small  in  one  sense,  but  greater  by  far  than  the 
“mighty  realm  of  England,”  it  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
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American  territories,  being  the  battle-ground  of  empires,  severally 
&lling  into  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  French,  until 
England,  the  mighty  landgrabber,  took  it  for  her  own.  Captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  El  Dorado  of  Raleigh,  it  was  eventually 
colonized  by  the  Dutch,  who  gradually  ousted  the  Dons  and 
founded  the  colonies  called  Elssequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice 
after  the  rivers  on  whose  banks  the  settlements  arose.  The 
English  were  always  hanging,  in  those  days,  on  the  Dutchmen’s 
skirts,  and  thwarting  them  in  every  way.  If  I  were  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  I  should  hate  the  English  with  a  deadly  hatred.  Have  we 
not  supplanted  them  all  over  the  world  ?  Have  they  not  sown 
that  we  might  reap  ?  Have  they  not  laboured,  and  we  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  ?  The  Gape  Colony,  planted  by  the 
Dutch  in  1651,  and  by  their  exertions  and  wealth  raised  into 
a  prosperous  country,  was  captured  by  us  in  1806.  Natal, 
Zululand,  Bechuanaland,  and  many  other  Dutch  possessions 
have  shared  the  same  fate;  and  now  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  have  become  integral  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Ceylon,  the  most  fertile  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
was  a  Dutch  possession  in  1651,  but  was  seized  by  the  English 
in  1795.  Java,  another  Dutch  island,  was  also  captured,  but 
was  foolishly  restored  by  us  to  its  former  owners.  All  over  the 
world  the  same  story  :  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  under 
Dutch  rule  became  thriving  communities,  but  with  our  naval 
supremacy  we  had  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  them  in  1802. 
Under  our  rule  they  were  amalgamated  under  the  name  of 
British  Quiana.  As  in  South  Africa,  the  Dutch  in  Quiana  were 
essentially  an  agricultural  race :  their  trade  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners  and  Jews — the  Uitlanders  of  the  period. 
President  Kruger  and  his  council  attribute  most  of  the  evils 
which  arose  in  Johannesburg  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
Jewish  traders  and  merchants.  The  same  feelings  existed  in 
the  minds  of  their  antitypes  in  Guiana.  As  early  as  1744,  a  Jew, 
named  Abraham  d’Azevedo,  had  started  business  among  the 
Christian  population  of  Demerara,  and  had  applied  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  reside  there  as  a  merchant.  The  colonists  refused  his 
request  Nothing  daunted,  the  Jew  applied  to  the  Council  of 
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Ten,  the  oligarchy  that  then  ruled  the  colony,  who  referred  the 
petition  back  to  the  objectors  for  report.  In  their  answer,  the 
colonists  said  that  the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  planting,  and 
could  only  be  traders,  and  very  petty  ones  too,  going  amongst 
the  negroes  who  were  already  inclined  to  make  a  show  with 
trinkets  and  ornaments,  and  the  council  considered  they  would 
be  ruined  by  the  Jew  pedlars.  They  would  also,  it  was  alleged, 
smuggle  slaves  and  goods  in  foreign  vessels ;  and  would  cause 
trouble,  and  perhaps  insurrection.  The  final  result  was  that 
the  Council  of  Ten  refused  the  permission  to  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  English  ministers  have  stated 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  retirement  of  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa  before  the  English  was  the  desire  for  non¬ 
interference  with  their  dealings  with  the  native  races — in 
vulgar  language,  that  they  might  “  wallop  their  own  niggers.” 
This  disposition  was  in  existence  amongst  their  relatives  in 
Ouiana,  and  it  resulted  in  frequent  insurrections  on  the  part  of 
the  ill-treated  slaves  which,  on  some  occasions,  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  coloniea  To  protect  themselves  from 
invasion  from  without,  and  rioting  within,  a  force  of  militia  wa.s 
raised,  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  celebrated  com¬ 
mandoes  which  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  our  gallant  troops 
in  South  Africa.  The  Burgher  Militia  was  raised  in  1768,  the 
country  was  divided  into  districts  under  their  field  comets,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  were  sworn  to  obey  and  respect  their  burgher 
oflicers.  All  men  between  sixteen  and  fifty  were  obliged  to 
serve,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  muskets  and  imiforms. 

"  The  Hollander  is  the  most  conservative  of  mankind ;  ”  so  says 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  he  ought  to  know — “  not  conserva¬ 
tive  in  a  political  sense,  but  in  his  habit  of  life  and  customs.” 
We,  who  have  heard  so  much  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Uitlander  at 
the  hands  of  President  Emger  and  his  oligarchy,  shall  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Pretoria  towards  colonists  of  foreign  nations  is  only  the  natural 
ofispring  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Hollander  in  similar 
cases.  In  Essequibo  and  Demerara  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  were  typical  Dutch  colonies,  we  hear  the  same  complaint 
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from  the  Uitlanders  as  have  been  dinned  into  our  ears  from 
Johannesburg.  One  Dr.  Clark  (we  hope  not  an  ancestor  of 
Dr.  Clark,  M.P.,  of  pro-Boer  notoriety)  was  an  Uitlander  in 
Demerara  in  1763,  and  he  writes  letters,  still  extant,  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  and  his  brother  colonists 
were  treated  by  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  of  Holland. 
Although  the  English  settlers  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  plantations,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
during  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  they  were  debarred  from 
any  share  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  rigidly  excluded 
from  its  councils.  Their  Dutch  masters  were  actuated,  as  Dr. 
Clark  says,  “by  envy  which  always  follows  merit,  and  by 
avarice  which  makes  them  fear  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  settlers.”  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun :  the  wail  of  the  Uitlanders  in  Demerara  in 
1763  is  as  the  complaints  of  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  in 
1898.  Their  grievance  was  settled  in  the  same  way,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  forcea  And  let  us  hope 
that  the  result  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  will  be 
the  same  as  in  British  Guiana,  where  Dutch  and  English, 
conquered  and  conquerors,  settled  down  in  amity,  and  worked 
together  for  the  development  of  their  common  country. 

In  the  swamps  of  Guiana,  where  most  of  the  rich  cultivated 
land  lies  several  feet  below  the  level  of  spring  tides,  within  six 
degrees  of  the  equator,  white  labour  is  impossible,  so  slaves  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  introduced  in  thousands;  and 
when  slavery  was  abolished  in  1838,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
coolies  from  India,  China,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  their  native  countries  to  labour  in  the  sugar-fields 
of  British  Guiana.  So  that  the  economic  condition  of  the 
cultivated  portions  of  that  colony  is  as  follows :  A  low,  rich 
mass  of  alluvial  mud,  artificially  drained  by  sluices  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  situated  in  the  equatorial  zone  ;  the  temperature  rarely 
falling  below  80°  or  rising  above  90°  in  the  shsule  all  the  year 
round,  with  a  rainfall  of  about  100  to  120  inches.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  plain  that  white  men  cannot  work  in  the  fields 
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except  for  a  very  limited  time  per  diem  ;  so  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  is  very  small,  consisting  mostly  of  Government  officials, 
professional  men,  merchants,  managers,  and  overseers  of  sugar- 
estates.  The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  negroes, 
descendants  of  the  old  slaves — Africans  who  were  taken  out  of 
slavers  captured  by  English  cruisers,  Hindoos  and  Madrasies 
from  India,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  half-castes.  But  although 
brought  into  such  close  connexion  with  each  other,  the  several 
races  keep  peculiarly  apart.  No  matrimonial  connexions  are 
made  between  Hindoos  and  negroes;  the  East  Indian  despises 
his  African  fellow-citizen.  The  Portuguese  intermarry  exclu¬ 
sively  with  their  own  race ;  the  Chinese  are  more  cosmopolitan, 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Chinese  women.  Only 
between  the  white  and  black  races  has  any  amalgamation 
resulted,  which  dates  from  the  old  slavery  days,  so  that  there 
are  numerous  mulattoes,  quadroons,  octoroons,  and  such-like. 
Unlike  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  settled  down  amicably 
together,  there  is  a  never-ending  hostility  between  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  negroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  negroes  and  Ea.st 
Indians  on  the  other,  causing  at  times  violent  faction  fights  and 
serious  riots. 

The  effect  of  the  climate  and  environment  on  the  different 
races  is  not  much  marked.  “  Coelum  non  animam  mutant  qui 
trans  mare  currunt,”  they  retain  in  the  land  of  their  adoption 
most  of  their  national  characteristics.  The  white  population  of 
British  Guiana  differs  little  from  a  similar  class  in  England. 
Society  is  composed  of  the  usual  elements,  and  its  members  are 
as  well-bred  and  well-educated  as  people  of  the  same  rank  in 
other  countries.  If  there  be  any  distinction  to  be  made,  I  should 
give  it  in  favour  of  the  colonists ;  certainly  in  no  other  place 
have  I  seen  displayed  such  sympathy,  hospitality,  and  generosity. 
It  is  true  that,  as  in  most  colonies,  there  are  a  few  black  sheep 
who  have  been  shipped  thither  by  despairing  friends  and 
relations  after  having  failed  to  find  them  any  satisfactory 
position  in  Elngland ;  but  the  majority  of  the  ruling  caste  are 
energetic  men  who,  failing  to  find  an  opening  for  their  talents  in 
their  native  land,  have  pushed  towards  that  greater  Britain 
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beyond  the  seas,  where  there  is  still  elbow-room  for  all  who  wish 
to  work. 

The  only  material  diflference  between  society  in  British 
Guiana  and  Great  Britain  is  in  the  absence  of  the  leisured  emd 
literary  classes.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  an  idle 
man  in  the  colony.  Those  who  have  amassed  enough  money  to 
enable  them  to  live  at  ease  take  their  fiight  to  healthier  climes. 
There  are  many  highly  educated  men — classical  and  mathematical 
scholars,  men  of  great  erudition,  botanists,  zoologists,  and  the 
learned  in  other  sciences,  but  they  are  in  a  very  small  minority. 
It  is  a  standing  reproach  against  many  Englishmen  residing  in 
our  tropical  dependencies,  that  they  are  not  better  examples 
of  the  Christian  religion  which  they  profess.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  British  Guiana  temperance  and  chastity  are  not 
conspicuous  virtues.  No  doubt  the  damp  warm  climate  Ls 
relaxing  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to  the  physical  fibre  of  the 
community.  The  perpetual  perspiration  produces  a  perpetual 
thirst,  and  the  behaviour  and  propensities  of  the  coloured  people 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  not  such  as  encourage 
purity  of  life.  Nearly  all  the  domestic  servants  are  black  or 
coloured  people;  and  whatever  their  other  virtues  may  be, 
purity  in  mind  and  body  is  not  one  of  them.  Few,  if  any, 
servants  sleep  under  the  same  roof  as  their  employers,  and  no 
control  is  exercised  over  them  after  the  daily  task  is  finished. 
Illegitimate  births  among  the  negro  population  largely  exceed 
those  bom  in  wedlock,  and  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  is 
generally  neglected.  Marriage  is  looked  upon  as  an  honourable 
estate,  so  honourable  that  it  cannot  be  entered  into  without  due 
ceremony,  white  satin  and  orange  blossoms,  frock  coats  and  tall 
hats,  carriages  and  pairs ;  so,  until  the  money  be  forthcoming  for 
this  display,  men  and  women  are  content  to  live  in  a  union 
unblessed  by  priest  or  parson.  As  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
the  negro  is  the  most  progressive  of  the  subject  races.  He  alone, 
of  all  savage  tribes,  can  exist  and  thrive  beneath  the  conquering 
foot  of  his  white  master.  The  strength  and  fecundity  of  the 
race  have  been  amply  shown  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  other  places,  where  the  negro 
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element  is  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendency  which  bodes  ill  for 
the  future  of  those  countries.  The  magnificent  physique  of  the 
Africans,  both  male  and  female,  which  enables  them  to  perform 
almost  Herculean  labours,  is  fortunately  supplemented  by  an 
inherent  laziness  and  love  of  ease  \  otherwise,  in  congenial 
climates,  they  would  have  long  ago  supplanted  the  exotic  white 
population.  The  negro  is  a  child,  impulsive,  capricious,  careless 
and  unthrifty,  living  only  for  the  day,  fond  of  display,  at  times 
bubbling  over  with  mirth,  but,  when  thwarted  or  ill-used,  sulky 
and  revengeful  They  are  an  amusing  race,  with  a  readiness  of 
repartee  and  a  sense  of  humour  which  reminds  one  sometimes  of 
a  Dublin  jarvey.  This  humour  takes  a  very  practical  side 
sometimes.  A  black  man  showed  an  astonished  creditor  how 
easy  it  is  to  take  up  a  promissory  note,  when  it  is  presented  for 
payment.  The  holder  of  the  note  took  it  to  the  drawer  to  ask 
for  payment.  The  drawer  asked  to  have  a  look  at  it  to  refresh 
his  memory,  and  it  was  handed  to  him,  whereupon  he  put  it  in 
his  huge  mouth,  chewed  it,  and  swallowed  the  pulp,  adding  after 
a  gulp  of  water  to  carry  it  down,  “  Dat  note’s  well  settled.” 

The  amount  of  crime  in  the  colony  is  appalling,  about  three 
times  more  than  what  is  found  in  a  population  of  similar  extent 
in  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek,  nor  difficult 
to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  the  population  is  principally 
recruited  by  immigration ;  and  the  immigrants,  both  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  China,  are  not  the  most  quiet,  orderly, 
and  industrious  of  the  population  of  those  countries  respectively. 
Secondly,  the  inherited  curse  of  slavery,  which  makes  the  black 
people  untruthful  and  dishonest;  in  addition,  an  inflaming 
temperature,  and  a  national  drink  of  a  highly  intoxicating  and 
noxious  character.  Each  nation  seems  to  be  difierentiated  by 
various  classes  of  crime ;  murders  and  felonious  assaults  are 
mainly  committed  by  East  Indians  and  Chinese ;  larcenies  by 
black  and  coloured  creoles ;  woundmg  with  knives  and  razors 
principally  by  Barbadian  coloured  people;  forgeries  and  em¬ 
bezzlements  by  partly  educated  coloured  youths ;  breaches  of 
the  revenue  laws  and  cheating  by  the  Portuguese;  whilst 
perjury,  bearing  false  witness,  profane  swearing  and  indecent 
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language  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  amongst  all  the  lower 
classes. 

Owing  to  the  duplicity  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
rascality  of  the  native  agents,  the  earlier  immigrants  from 
China,  instead  of  being  honest  agricultural  labourers,  were  the 
offscouring  of  Canton,  gaol-birds,  sturdy  beggars,  loafers,  and 
vagabonds.  These,  when  they  arrived  in  the  Colony,  showed  no 
inclination  for  sustained  work  in  the  fields,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  deserted  after  a  few  months’  experience.  Some  joined  a 
community  of  their  countrymen  who  had  settled  on  one  of  the 
numerous  creeks  up  the  Demerara  river ;  others  took  to  peddling, 
rum-smuggling,  illicit  distillation,  keeping  gambling-houses  and 
brothels;  whilst  the  worst  among  them  returned  to  their 
former  occupations  of  burglary,  robbery,  and  petty  larceny. 
But  by  degrees  the  worst  characters  died,  or  were  hanged  ;  and 
before  I  left  the  colony  the  Chinese  were  a  quiet,  law-abiding 
people,  industrious,  and  fairly  honest.  A  Chinaman  will  try  and 
overreach  you  in  a  bargain,  but  once  the  bargain  is  made  he 
will  stick  to  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  I  knew  of  one  case 
when  a  man  in  gambling  lost  all  his  money,  then  his  house  and 
furniture,  then  his  wife,  and  then  he  staked  himself  for  a  slave 
for  six  months  and  lost  that ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  faithfully 
worked  out  his  debt  of  honour,  toiling  for  his  master  without 
wages  for  the  allotted  time,  and  then  began  life  afresh,  a 
saddened  and,  let  us  hope,  a  wiser  man.  Many  of  the  Chinese 
have  become  Christians,  and  excellent  converts  they  are.  They 
have  built  and  maintain  churches  in  Georgetown  and  New 
Amsterdam,  and  are  always  ready  to  subscribe  to  any  Christian 
.  charity. 

With  regard  to  the  Blast  Indian  immigiant  his  economic 
lx)sition  is  vastly  improved.  The  Indian  peasant  in  his  native 
village — overburdened  by  debt,  his  small  dwelling  seized  by  a 
usurious  money-lender  in  payment  for  a  loan  originally  small  but 
swollen  by  compound  interest  to  ten  times  its  original  amount ;  his 
cattle  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  his  household  goods  threatened 
with  dispersal ;  the  dishonour  of  his  wife  and  daughters  being 
exacted  as  the  last  thing  he  has  to  offer  to  his  exorbitant 
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creditor — affords  indeed  a  miserable  spectacle  to  our  view,  and 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  same  man  after  some  years 
residence  in  British  Quiana.  At  first  he  is  a  poor  cringing 
creature,  bowing  to  the  earth  before  every  white  man  he  meets, 
apologetic  for  his  very  existence.  You  meet  the  same  man  in 
two  years’  time ;  strong,  clean,  erect,  passing  with  an  indifferent 
stare,  or,  if  he  knows  and  respects  you,  with  a  hearty  “  Salaam, 
sahib !  ”  and  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards  his  turban.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  change  ?  Because  the  man  has  found  out  that 
he  is  some  one,  that  he  has  a  value  and  position  of  his  own ; 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  no  one  is  better  than  he ;  because  he 
is  free  of  debt,  and  making  money.  All  these  combine  to  make 
him  hold  up  his  head  and  give  a  spring  to  his  steps.  Many  of 
the  coolies  in  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  who  landed  with  nothing 
but  the  cloth  about  their  loins,  became  wealthy  men  with 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  savings  bank,  herds  of  cattle, 
provision  and  rum  shops:  on  festal  days  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  these  whilom  labourers  appear  laden  with  gold 
and  silver  jewelry ;  they  drive  about  in  cabs,  they  keep  livery 
stables,  and  even  own  race  horses. 

But  in  dress,  habits,  and  religion  the  East  Indiem  remains  the 
same  as  in  his  native  land.  Thuggism  is  not  unknown ;  polygamy 
is  only  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  women;  mendicants  and 
devotees  flourish,  although  hanging  by  the  muscles  of  your 
neck  on  a  steel  hook  has  been  gently  repressed  by  Government 
as  unnecessary  to  sound  religion. 

The  Mohurrun  festival  is  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and 
noise.  I  never  succeeded  in  extracting  from  any  devout 
worshipper  the  exact  object  of  his  fervid  zeal,  or  why  great 
gilded  painted  pagodas  should  be  made  with  vast  trouble  and 
expense  only  to  be  destroyed,  thrown  into  the  sea  or  into  some 
muddy  trench,  amidst  frantic  rejoicing  and  indescribable  hubbub. 
The  murder  of  Hassan  and  Hosein,  grandsons  of  the  prophet, 
was  no  doubt  a  serious  crime  and  a  political  blunder  at  the 
time ;  but  why  should  it  be  commemorated  by  such  costly  and 
meaningless  mummeries  ?  Like  many  other  religious  obser¬ 
vances,  the  festival  survives  whilst  the  reason  of  its  celebration 
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is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  Few  English  villagers  who  now  get 
drunk  at  their  village  wakes  remember  that  it  is  a  festival  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  or  some  other  long  defunct  and 
forgotten  worthy. 

The  Mohumm  is  a  Mohammedan  festival,  but  in  British 
Guiana  all  Hindoos  appear  to  join  in  its  celebration ;  and  even 
the  negroes,  ever  ready  for  a  spree,  swell  the  ranks  of  devout 
worshippers.  After  collecting  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  (and 
if  the  faithful  be  not  ready  with  his  pice  he  has  a  nasty  time  of 
it)  the  headmen  of  each  sugar-estate  retire  into  a  secluded  place, 
and  there,  with  much  ceremony,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  moon’s 
development,  a  temple,  or  tadjah,  as  it  is  called,  is  built  up  with 
bamboo  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  shape  of  a 
pagoda,  covered  with  gilt  or  coloured  paper,  and  adorned  with 
innumerable  smeJl  flags,  streamers,  and  tinsel  ornaments  of  all 
kinds.  When  the  time  is  propitious,  when  the  full  moon  rises 
above  the  horizon,  with  much  tom-toming  and  loud  shouts,  with 
the  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  blare  of  trumpets,  with  torches 
which  shine  gaudily  imder  the  bright  beam  of  the  tropic  moon, 
the  tadjah  is  carried  out  on  to  the  public  road,  welcomed  by  the 
faithful  with  dancing  and  song,  and  loud  rhythmic  cries  of 
Hassan !  Hosein !  Hassan !  Hosein  1  A  procession  is  formed  ; 
nautch  girls  (who  are  mostly  boys  dressed  up  in  girls’  clothes) 
dance  on  each  side ;  the  swordsmen  wave  and  clash  their 
weapons  ;  a  tall,  naked  man,  painted  in  stripes  to  imitate  a  tiger 
and  led  by  a  man  with  a  chain,  leaps  and  gambols  about,  making 
rushes  at  the  prettiest  women,  who  fly  from  him  with  shrieks  of 
terror,  real  or  feigned. 

The  Portuguese,  who  were  introduced  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  were  entirely  uneducated.  Not  one  of  them  could  either 
read  or  write.  Under  the  system  of  compulsory  education 
which  is  in  force  in  British  Guiana,  all  the  children  are  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  are  as  well  instructed  as  those  of  their  class 
in  England.  They  are  all  bigoted  and  low-class  Roman 
Catholics,  and  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  their  priests. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  apologists  for  negro 
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slavery  was  the  benefit  supposed  to  accrue  to  the  slaves  from 
being  brought  under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  gospel ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  after  two  hundred  years  of  Christian 
teaching,  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies  or  Guiana  does  not 
present  a  very  edifying  spectacle.  It  is  true  that  he  is  nominally 
a  Christum,  and,  if  he  (or  especially  she)  can  afford  a  handsome 
costume,  is  a  regular  attendant  at  Christian  worship ;  but  it  is  a 
worship  of  the  lip  only,  and  not  of  the  heart.  The  negro  has  a 
musical  ear,  and  he  loves  the  chants  and  hymns  in  which  he  can 
join  with  his  powerful  lungs ;  but  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
have  little  influence  upon  his  daily  life.  The  sacraments  of  the 
Church  are  to  him  a  powerful  fetish,  second  only  to  those  of 
the  Obeah  man.  Christianity  is  only  the  varnish  on  his  ebon 
skin ;  deep  down  in  his  heart  of  hearts  lies  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  mysteries  of  his  native  land.  Voodooism,  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  with  all  its  horrors,  exists  as  a  living  faith,  and  its 
revolting  rites  are  still  practised.  Children  are  even  now 
offered  up  as  sacrifices,  and  their  blood  poured  out  on  the  altar 
of  Voodoo ;  after  which  their  flesh  is  cooked  and  eaten  amidst 
a  scene  of  revolting  debauchery. 

The  most  zealous  missionaries  in  Guiana  will  admit  that  their 
efforts  among  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  not  been 
crowned  with  the  success  which  they  merited.  The  Chinese,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  have  before  stated,  embraced  Christianity 
warmly,  and  make  sincere  and  earnest  proselytes. 

On  the  whole,  the  climate  and  environment  of  British  Guiana 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  its  colonists.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  children,  creoles  as  they  are  erroneously  called,  bom  of 
black.  East  Indian,  and  Chinese  parents  are  stronger  and 
handsomer  in  physique  and  of  finer  mental  calibre  than  their 
parents  ;  and  although  there  may  be  some  relaxation  of  mental 
and  moral  fibre  in  the  white  colonists,  they  acquire,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  broader  view  of  life,  a  great  magnanimity,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  humanity  than  exist  amidst  a  home-abiding 
people. 

Henbt  Kirke. 
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VoL.  XI. — No.  4. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WORKMEN’S 
HOTEL  MOVEMENT. 


IT  may  seem  to  be  not  merely  gratuitous  but  unseemly  to 
criticize  any  movement  which  is  the  reflex  of  philanthropic 
sentiment.  “  Motives  are  everything,”  has  been  the  excuse  for 
many  well-meaning  schemes  with  unfortunate  results.  And 
when  we  set  out  in  the  consideration  of  the  Workmen’s  Hotel 
movement  with  a  frank  admission  of  exemplary  motive  on  the 
part  of  its  supporters,  it  may  be  said,  in  rejoinder,  that  at  once 
the  ground  is  cut  from  under  our  feet  for  any  serious  criticism. 
But  political  economy  is  a  vast  and  a  complex  study  of  strangely 
complicated  diseases;  and  just  as  the  earlier  medicine-man, 
being  to  some  extent  an  unwitting  homoeopathist,  cured  one 
complaint  by  introducing  another,  so  do  we  find  that  philan¬ 
thropists,  bringing  their  nostrums  to  the  relief  of  social  sores, 
not  infrequently  give  rise  to  disorders  quite  as  serious,  if 
perhaps  not  so  evident,  as  those  they  attempt  to  cure.  At  the 
very  outset,  therefore,  I  beg  to  disclaim  any  criticism  of  motive. 
Various  social  ways,  more  or  less  devious,  are  paved  with  inten¬ 
tions  which  are  most  excellent.  It  is  the  end  of  the  journey 
which  matters,  and  in  the  following  consideration  of  a  (^[uestion, 
far  more  complex  than  at  first  appears,  let  us  fix  our  eyes  upon 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  brief  and  not  inglorious. 
Founded  a  few  years  ago  to  grapple  with  an  immediate  problem 
in  London,  it  has  spread  to  the  provinces  with  an  amazing 
rapidity.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  already  that  provincial 
municipalities  are  about  to  make  such  establishments  into 
matters  of  civic  enterprise,  and  upon  this,  the  latest  phase  of 
the  question,  I  shall  have  some  remarks  to  ofier.  At  once  I 
may  say  that  in  London  the  true  results  cannot  be  estimated. 
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The  vast  extent  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  population  of  the 
metropolis  is  but  slightly  affected  by  movements  which  only 
deal  with  hundreds.  Social  results — the  effect  upon  the  wages 
and  well-being  of  the  particular  community  concerned — cannot 
well  be  estimated  when  so  vast  an  area  is  examined  at  a  close 
perspective.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
enterprise  as  it  affects  the  great  provincial  centres  that  we  are 
able  to  conjecture  the  ultimate  results.  Even  here,  it  may  be 
admitted,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  see  the  full  effect.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  so  young  and  vigorous ;  it  has,  as  yet,  so  many  of  the 
subtle  charms  of  novelty ;  it  has  dramatic  features  of  so  intensely 
luring  a  type,  that  vision  at  short  range  is  apt  to  be  distorted. 
But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  found  certain 
conjectures;  and  though  these  conjectures  may  be  inaccurate, 
though  they  may  not  know  fulfilment,  though  they  may  have 
characteristics  of  an  alarmist  tendency,  it  is  necessary,  in  tribute 
to  the  enormity  of  the  dangers  which  are  to  be  apprehended, 
that  they  should  be  stated  fully  and  frankly  and,  so  far  as  the 
capacity  may  exist,  with  perfect  fairness. 

The  class  of  toilers  in  large  cities  who  have  no  homes  of  their 
own  varies  from  about  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
community.  So  far  as  the  lower  grade  is  concerned,  they  found 
two  harbours  of  refuge  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Workmen’s 
Hotel :  they  lived  in  lodgings,  a  euphemism  for  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing  in  another  man’s  house;  or  they  lived  in  a  “  common  lodging- 
house.”  The  former  arrangement  was  obviously  unattractive. 
The  “  lodger  ”  had  no  share  in  the  home  comforts,  save  in  rare 
instances ;  his  absence  was  more  welcome  than  his  presence ;  he 
learned  to  regard  his  home  as  a  sleeping-place  merely,  and  only 
an  eating-place  on  sufferance.  The  latter  arrangement  was  pre¬ 
ferable.  True,  the  “common  lodging-house”  was  frequently 
dirty ;  it  was  a  resort  for  thieves,  so  much  so  that  boots  and  even 
clothes  were  never  safe ;  there  was  no  privacy — the  beds  were 
laid,  side  by  side,  dormitory-wise,  on  the  bare  floor ;  the  visitant 
cooked  for  himself  at  the  one  great  fire  where  his  brethren 
warmed  their  feet  and  dried  their  clothes.  For  these  inestim¬ 
able  privileges  he  paid  fourpence  nightly;  sixpence  provided 
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him  with  superior  accommodation,  including  an  additional 
blanket  But  one  advantage  outweighed  all  the  disadvantages. 
He  was  a  free  man ;  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  and  unscrupulous 
woman  were  not  upon  him  from  the  moment  of  entry  to  the 
moment  of  exit;  he  was  not  hurried  into  the  street  by  un¬ 
welcoming  scowls.  Further,  there  was  some  approach  to  social 
intercourse ;  the  conversation  around  the  great  fire,  if  not 
edifying,  was  invariably  interesting. 

The  Workmen’s  Hotel  movement  set  out  to  supply  the  need, 
thus  indicated,  but  in  a  very  superior  way.  The  institutions 
are  invariably  scrupulously  clean.  The  cubicles  are  individually 
separate,  well-aired,  private,  and  screened  off  even  to  the  ceiling. 
There  are  baths,  foot-baths,  washing-bowls,  bowls  for  washing 
clothing,  with  a  hot-air  drying-room,  all  spotlessly  clean.  The 
dining-room  is  quite  comfortably  furnished.  Food  may  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  good,  simple  food,  at  a  minimum  cost ;  but  it  is  also 
possible,  by  the  provision  of  ranges  for  the  purpose,  for  the 
resident  to  cook  for  himself,  should  he  prefer  it  There  is  a 
reading  and  smoking  room,  well  provided  with  books  and  papers. 
For  all  these  comforts  the  charges  are  ludicrously  small.  For 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  weekly  he  may  live  "  on  the  table,” 
and  enjoy  all  that  the  hotel  can  provide,  including  his  Sunday’s 
dinner.  A  bath  costs  a  penny;  a  locker,  the  same  sum,  for 
however  long  or  short  a  period  it  be  used.  Foot-baths  and 
lavatory  accommodation  are  free  of  charge.  Above  all,  there 
is  wide  liberty.  Only  in  the  one  matter  is  there  restraint — no 
member  is  allowed  to  introduce  intoxicants,  and  if  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  door.  A 
wise  and  considerate  management  provides  various  means  of 
self-improvement,  and  good  advice  is  frequently  given  to  regular 
inmates,  according  as  it  is  thought  they  need  it.  A  savings 
bank  is  a  popular  and  much-used  institution,  and  the  general 
air  of  refinement  and  courtesy  has  a  visibly  excellent  effect 
upon  the  residents.  Cases  of  moral  reform  are  comparatively 
frequent  and  encouragingly  permanent,  for  the  effects  of  the 
virtue  next  in  order  to  godliness  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
experience  of  a  few  months  has  sufficed  to  manifest  them.  In 
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one  home,  with  the  details  of  which  I  am  acquainted,  from  four 
to  five  hundred  men  constantly  reside.  They  are  of  all  classes 
— clerks,  skilled  workmen,  casual  labourers — and  on  the  whole 
they  are  a  cleanly,  thrifty,  and  creditable  body  of  men. 

Th\is  far  I  have  spoken  in  just  laudation  of  the  scheme ;  but 
there  is  something  more  to  be  said  on  its  behalf.  It  is  not 
philanthropic  in  action,  if  it  was  philanthropic  in  motive. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  charity  about  it,  and  all  eleemosynary 
characteristics  are  carefully  eliminated.  It  pays  its  way;  it 
brings  dividends  to  the  shareholders,  and  thus  can  rival,  on 
sound  lines,  the  old  institutions.  Consequently  the  latter  are 
rising  to  the  occasion.  A  “  common  lodging-house,”  once,  in  our 
memory,  a  hideous  den,  has  brushed  up  to  wonderful  effect,  and 
the  windows  are  fresh  painted,  the  floor-beds  replaced  by  bed¬ 
steads,  and  flowers  bloom  here  and  there,  whatever  may  be 
the  hygienic  advantages  of  such  a  practice.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  work  of  the  movement ;  it  has  shown  that 
cleanliness  and  decent  attractiveness  will  pay;  it  has  shown 
that  cheapness  is  in  no  sense  synonymous  with  dirtiness.  How¬ 
ever  I  may  find  it  a  duty  to  sum  up  the  whole  question,  one 
kind  of  flattery  has  been  paid  to  the  scheme,  which  actually  is 
no  flattery,  for  imitation  is  the  sincerest  praise. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  there  are 
several  very  complex  problems.  It  was  said  in  a  recent  society 
play  that  “  the  law  is  hard  on  woman.”  The  remark  may  be 
transferred  to  the  social  realm,  “  The  law  is  hard  on  the  philan¬ 
thropist.”  He  may  make  his  schemes,  but  the  basal  facts 
remain  unaltered ;  he  may  attempt  to  regenerate  mankind,  but 
human  nature,  after  all,  is  human  nature,  and  the  outward 
cleansing  of  the  spots  of  the  leopard  is  an  easy  task  compared 
to  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  spots  of  a  diseased  social  fabric. 
By-and-by  there  breaks  through  the  ordinary  brute  nature. 
It  was  solaced  and  opiated  by  a  transient  influence;  in  time 
the  influence  passes,  and  we  find  that  the  laws,  whose  existence 
we  had  possibly  forgotten,  retain  their  ice-cold  grip  upon  social 
affairs. 

For,  granted  that  cheapness  of  living  is  assured  for  a  certain 
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proportion  of  the  workers,  sooner  or  later  cheapness  of  labour 
will  follow.  The  result  is  inexorable.  Already  symptoms  of 
it  have  appeared,  even  in  the  present  very  limited  sphere  of 
action,  but  when  these  hotels  increase  in  number,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will,  and  an  appreciable  number  of  workers,  in 
proportion  to  the  general  body,  is  affected,  we  shall  at  once 
see  the  difficulty.  Men  who  can  live  well  for  twelve  shillings 
a  week  cannot  long  hold  out  for  wages  which  will  enable  their 
married  brethren  to  support  a  home,  “be  it  ever  so  humble." 
At  present  it  may  be  rejoined,  and  rejoined  with  some  force,  that 
the  Trade  Unions  have  their  keen  eyes  on  this  tendency.  No 
doubt  they  have.  But  it  is  significant  that  in  certain  classes 
of  employment  the  Trade  Unions  have  already  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  standard  wage,  notwithstanding  that 
the  number  of  residents  in  these  hotels  is  as  yet  an  insigni¬ 
ficantly  small  proportion.  Dividends  are  tempting,  and  will  be 
more  tempting  when  the  present  available  channels  for  loans 
are  closed,  as  they  soon  must  be.  And  it  is  by  no  means  an 
alarmist  prediction  to  foresee  the  establishment  of  many  more 
houses,  with  a  correspondingly  increased  number  of  residents. 
When  this  day  comes,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must,  the  Trade 
Unions  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  gigantic  problem. 
In  the  case  of  casual,  as  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labour,  the 
problem  is  already  upon  us.  Trade  societies  exist  in  some  of 
these  cases  also,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  less 
rigid  in  discipline  than  in  the  case  of  skilled  labour,  and  against 
a  mass  of  cheap  labour  immediately  available  they  are  regret¬ 
tably  helpless.  And  should  the  future  development  be  that  not 
merely  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life,  but  also  that  section  of 
the  proletariat  which  comes  under  the  general  heading  of 
“  decent  ”  will  be  enabled  to  live  at  the  minimum  cost,  the 
danger  is  the  more  appalling.  We  are  approaching  a  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  old  term  “  living  wage,”  and  the  stress  downwards 
which  already  we  have  felt  since  the  Chartist  days  will  have 
a  new  momentum.  It  was  once  a  reproach  to  take  up  residence 
in  a  “  common  lodging-house ; "  now  it  seems  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  matter  for  pride.  Once  it  was  a  stage,  clearly  defimed,  in 
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the  downward  road  from  respectability.  And  “  respectability  ” 
is  a  word  which  calls  for  respect,  if  for  no  more,  since  it  is  a 
meirk  of  conventional  approval.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
conventional  approval  be  thus  shifted,  the  worker  who  toils  for 
a  small  home  will  be  a  scorn.  Margaret  Sangster’s  little  poem 
then  will  lose  its  meaning — 

“  Love  wore  a  threadbare  dress  of  gray, 

And  toiled  upon  the  road  all  day. 

Love  wielded  pick  and  carried  pack. 

And  bent  to  heavy  loads  the  back. 

Though  meagre-fed  and  sorely  tasked. 

The  only  wage  Love  ever  asked— 

A  child’s  white  face  to  kiss  at  night, 

A  woman’s  smile  by  candle-light.” 

Instead  of  this  holy  enterprise,  the  worker  will  toil  for  the 
common  dining-room  of  his  hotel,  the  intercourse  of  the  smoke- 
room,  and  the  evening  paper  provided  by  the  board  of  directors. 

“Marriage  is  anchorage,”  sfiid  the  Eastern  proverb.  When 
Dean  Colet  arranged  the  trusteeship  of  St.  Paul’s  Schools,  he — 
himself  unmarried — provided  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
married  citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  since  these  would  be 
more  deliberate  because  of  their  responsibility.  An  extension 
of  the  Workmen’s  Hotel  movement  must  ultimately  undermine 
any  tendency  which  may  have  characterized  the  English  work¬ 
ing  men  towards  marriage.  On  the  face  of  it  this  may  seem 
to  be  a  paltry  objection,  but  Dean  Colet,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  knew  the  vital  truth  which  it  enshrines.  I  shall  deal  with 
the  moral  phase  presently,  but  there  is  a  social  phase,  of  con¬ 
siderable,  if  not  of  equal  importance.  For  the  calm  stolidity, 
the  earnestness,  the  devotion  of  the  married  artisan,  are  national 
possessions,  for  which  no  mere  creature- comfortism  can  offer  a 
substitute.  Politically  the  man  who  pays  taxes,  who  votes,  to 
whom  gas  and  water  ai’e  precious  articles  for  his  loved  ones  as 
for  himself,  will  be  more  deeply  interested  in  questions  of  the 
hour  than  his  liberated  brother.  He  will  appraise  his  labour 
in  terms  of  domestic  rather  than  of  personal  comfort.  Of  course 
it  can  be  rejoined  that  love  for  home  in  England  is  frequently  a 
pleasant  figment.  But  at  least  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  paramount 
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forc€,  &fter  sJl,  and  that  there  is  no  force  that  can  take 
its  place.  And  the  uprising  of  a  movement  which,  in  its  logical 
issue,  will  annihilate  home  life  and  centre  in  self  rather  than  in 
dependents  the  energies  and  devotion  of  the  agent,  must  be 
viewed  with  concern  should  the  movement  bear  earnest  of 
spreading.  Much  has  been  written  recently  in  respect  to  the 
American  tendency  towards  hotel  life.  No  doubt  it  has  its 
evils,  but  even  there  the  unit-family  rather  than  the  unit-indi¬ 
vidual  is  preserved ;  so  that  the  objections  apply  with  greater 
force  against  the  movement  in  artisan  and  labouring  circles. 
Competition  is  ruthless,  and  competition  which  sets  out  by 
making  marriage  the  disadvantage  of  all  disadvantages  will 
soon  produce  moral  chaos. 

The  substitution  of  the  egoistic  for  the  altruistic  ideal  will 
have  further  ill  effects.  Probably  the  ethicist  has  already  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  lower-class  life  love  is  rather  greed  of  possession 
than  desire  for  self-surrender.  Underlying  this  difference  he 
will  see  an  even  graver  differentiation,  which  can  only  be  indi¬ 
cated.  Still,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  consideration  of 
others,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  vitalizing  ethical  ideal;  and 
the  herding  of  males  together,  be  they  never  so  cleanly  and 
refined,  cannot  by  mutual  contact  touch  their  human  hearts  with 
tenderness  as  can  the  love  of  man  for  woman  or  of  woman 
for  man.  He  who  seeks  the  glorification  of  life,  by  whatever 
teim  he  may  define  his  aim,  knows  well  that  he  cannot  teach 
“  enthusiasm  for  humanity."  He  can  teach  that  for  weak  man¬ 
kind  the  nearest  “  enthusiasm  for  hiunanity  ”  is  love  for  the 
type,  and  that  for  each  there  is  a  several  and  singular  type. 
By  what  hard  incrustation  of  selfishness  we  can  enclose  the 
passion  which  would  and  should  outburst  is  not  easily  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  even  if  it  were  conceivable  none  would  venture  to 
urge  the  desirability  of  its  cultivation. 

On  the  lower  plane  it  may  be  urged  that  a  promiscuous 
assortment  of  men  is  not  in  the  bulk  capable  of  celibacy.  The 
elements  of  monasticism  include  careful  and  vigorous  selection. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  conjecture  results  which  would  accrue 
from  celibacy  compulsory  upon  considerable  numbers  of  the 
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lower  classes ;  for  they  are  too  terrible  to  recount.  And,  'place 
avbx  damee,  there  is  a  woman’s  side  to  the  question.  By  the 
strange  irony  which  bids  us  look  too  frequently  on  the  men’s 
side  only  of  social  complexities,  we  forget  that  for  every  man 
whom  social  conditions  compel  thus  to  be  an  individual  way¬ 
farer  on  life’s  high-road,  there  is  also  a  woman.  She  may  win 
her  bread,  and  even  reside  in  a  Working-women’s  Hotel.  For 
all  that,  she  is  a  solitary,  and  only  the  exceptional  woman,  as 
the  exceptional  man,  is  capable  of  lonely  wayfaring.  Philology 
has  made  the  term  "  loose  living  ”  terribly  significant,  but,  if  we 
get  back  to  its  original  meaning,  we  find  that  it  is  only  un¬ 
anchored  living.  So  if  we  huddle  our  mankind  in  bulk  in 
hotels,  even  if  those  hotels  be  so  sumptuous  as  to  compare  with 
Nero’s  palace,  it  is  but  to  forget  womanhood  and  its  influence 
upon  us.  Not  so  easily  is  womanhood  banished  from  life.  If 
we  paid  the  price  of  original  sin  for  her  entry,  we  pay  the  same 
price  for  her  exit.  And — alas,  that  it  should  be  so! — woman 
herself  also  pays  the  price. 

The  wildest  scheme  of  State  Socialism  never  conceived  of 
such  a  destruction  of  the  doctrine  of  property  as  is  enounced 
by  the  Workmen’s  Hotel  system.  The  residents  own  practi¬ 
cally  nothing.  They  borrow  the  pans  to  cook  their  breakfast ; 
they  borrow  the  soap,  brush,  and  towel  for  their  toilet ;  they 
borrow  the  evening  paper  for  perusal.  In  a  twelve-inch  locker 
they  hide  their  earthly  possessions ;  many  regard  even  this  as 
a  supei-fluity:  it  is  not  worth  the  penny  which  is  charged  as 
rent.  It  is  customary  to  smile  at  the  old  theory  that  men 
should  have  a  “  stake  in  the  country ;  ”  but  there  is  a  germ  of 
truth  in  it  The  man  who  can  walk  out  of  a  workshop  with 
all  his  possessions  on  his  back  is  an  undesirable  workman.  His 
unfetteredness  is  his  snare,  and  dismissal  is  hardly  an  incident 
to  him ;  it  certainly  is  no  punishment  Fix  a  man  in  a  given 
spot,  and  he  will  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  gather 
moss,  he  will  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  a  rolling  stone. 

There  is  one  other  distressing  feature.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
residents  as  being  single  men.  As  a  rule  this  is  true,  but  a 
steady  increase  has  been  observed  in  the  number  of  married 
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men  who  prefer  the  hotel  to  home  life.  In  some  cases  they  are 
residents  away  from  home.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  a  tragedy  behind  the  curtain.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  new  phase  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie.  A  home  would  be  bad  indeed  which  was  not  preferable  to 
the  old  “  common  lodging-house.”  But  the  hotel  lures,  and  that 
is  the  precise  difficulty.  One  piping  of  the  rift  in  the  marital 
lute,  and  the  husband  is  tempted  away.  In  his  new  home  he 
is  pefu:eful  and  cosy,  and  he  hsis  far  more  company  than  he 
could  invite  to  his  little  house.  He  makes  an  allowance  to  his 
wife,  no  doubt ;  but  what  of  her  home,  the  woman  herself,  and 
the  children  ?  The  problem  comes  close  to  us  when  an  insti¬ 
tution,  founded  by  the  best  impulses,  acts  as  a  severing  force  to 
rend  the  domestic  unity. 

On  this  particular  point  it  is  very  difficult  to  gather  trust¬ 
worthy  statistics,  though  it  is  a  point  so  very  vital  that  sound 
evidence  is  desirable.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  mention  the  par¬ 
ticular  institution  which  I  have  in  mind,  but  an  instance  may 
be  quoted.  I  have  before  my  mind  a  Workmen’s  Home  which 
holds  over  four  hundred  men.  Six  months  ago  it  was  believed 
that  some  twenty  of  the  inmates  were  married  men ;  now  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  lies  between  eighty  and 
a  hundred.  Frequently  it  has  happened  that  women  have  come 
to  the  home,  asking  for  their  husbands,  and  giving  a  name 
unknown  to  the  authorities.  Then  it  has  been  discovered  that 
one  of  the  inmates,  under  a  false  name,  Las  been  masquerading 
as  a  bachelor.  This  points  to  a  very  ugly  phase  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  for  the  larger  the  institution  the  more  easily  can  the 
man  hide  his  identity.  Granted  that  in  two  cities  we  have 
homes  for  2400  men,  a  state  of  affairs  which  will  shortly  come  to 
pass.  If  the  proportion  of  married  men  is  maintained — un¬ 
happily,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  increase — we  have 
some  four  hundred  married  artisans  living  apart  from  their 
wives,  or,  in  briefer  form,  four  hundred  homes  which  lack  the 
central  feature  of  home.  There  is  a  further  danger  which  may 
be  indicated,  though  the  objector  will  say  that  it  is  very  extreme. 
The  casual  worker  who  wishes  to  marry  secretly  in  one  town 
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and  then  to  run  away  to  another  will  find  the  Workmen’s  Hotel 
a  veritable  harbour  of  refuge,  for  a  huge  establishment,  where 
eight  hundred  men  pour  in  nightly  to  sleep,  would  baffle  a 
Sherlock  Holmes’  power  of  detection.  A  falsehood  as  regards 
name,  and  silence  as  regards  occupation,  afford  a  hiding  more 
secure  than  any  secret  cave ;  for  even  the  close  and  scrutinizing 
management  would  be  deceived  by  reasonably  good  behaviour 
and  quiet  regularity.  A  man  who  takes  care  not  to  break  rules 
will  but  rarely  come  under  the  eye  of  the  management. 

It  is  in  no  carping  spirit  that  I  have  conceived  these  criticisms ; 
it  is  with  no  intention  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  philanthropic 
impulse.  Such  criticism  is  by  no  means  novel.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  poor  laws  were  acting 
in  England  precisely  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated  in  respect 
to  the  Workmen’s  Hotels.  Out-door  relief,  given  freely,  pro¬ 
duced  such  ruinous  results  that  even  yet  the  rural  population 
suffers  from  the  effects,  though  the  greater  stringency  of  relief 
began  over  sixty  years  ago.  Once  a  movement  of  this  kind 
gains  the  force  of  momentum,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  withstantl 
it.  The  lazy-boned  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  who  preferred 
rather  to  lie  in  the  ditch  than  to  work,  may  seem  to  be  a  poor 
parallel  to  the  working  man  of  the  next  generation,  who  prefers 
rather  to  lounge  in  his  hotel  than  to  form  a  little  home  of  his 
own.  But  in  essence  the  two  cases  are  alike.  They  are  both 
examples  of  an  organization  doing  for  men  what  men  should 
do  for  themselves.  My  objection  is  not  based  upon  hard,  cold 
individualism,  as  might  at  first  appear.  Rather  is  it  upon  true 
socialism,  which  teaches  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  reason¬ 
able  hire,  of  good  and  natural  conditions  of  life;  and  this  is 
very  different  from  giving  the  labourer  an  unnatural  condition 
of  life  at  so  low  a  cost  that  his  hire  may  be  sensibly  reduced. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  extension  of  this  movement  to 
which  I  think  stout  opposition  should  be  offered.  The  Manchester 
Corporation  is  about  to  build  a  Workmen’s  Hotel.  It  seems 
strange  that,  just  as  leading  thinkers  are  agreed  and  decided 
that  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  does  not  rest  with 
corporations  or  civic  bodies,  several  municipalities  should  be 
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inclined  to  attempt  the  experiment  we  are  considering. 
Municipal  wealth  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  the  rates;  the 
rates  come  largely  from  the  married  artisan,  who  compounds  his 
rate  with  his  rent,  and  pays  an  unfair  proportion  accordingly. 
Thus  he  is  mulcted  to  provide  a  dwelling-place  more  luxurious 
than  his  own  for  a  rival  who  can  oust  him,  should  the  rivalry, 
as  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  case,  come  to  a  climax.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  public  money  should  not  so  be  spent,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  indicate  them,  as  they  will  appear 
from  the  objections  already  urged.  But  I  mention  the  fismt  now, 
as  it  seems  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  municipal  rather  than 
of  private  enterprise  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system — an 
e.'ctension  which  is  fraught  with  great  dangers — is  to  be  expected. 
If  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  procure  deliberate  and  far-sighted  action,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  charitable  and  impulsive  action,  I  have  not  written  in 
vain. 

John  Garrett  Leigh. 


PROGRESS  AND  DETERIORATION 
IN  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 


The  surprising  recent  extension  and  prosperity  of  co-operative 
organizations  has  become  a  subject  of  common  remark. 
More  particularly  in  its  application  to  agriculture,  and  to  that 
credit  of  which  modem  agriculture  is  now  almost  universally 
allowed  to  stand  in  need,  has  co-operation  during  the  past  few 
years  made  enormous  strides,  especially  abroad,  and  has  thus 
succeeded  in  establishing  its  position  as  a  great  economic  power. 
Dairies,  breeding,  cultivating,  purchase  and  sale  societies,  and 
co-operative  banks  have  multiplied  apace,  and  now  do  really  an 
astonishingly  large  business.  And  we  are  often  bidden  to  look 
at  them,  to  study  their  work,  and  to  imitate  their  practices. 

Very  rightly  so.  But  a  little  study  of  these  practices  will 
show  that  we  shall  do  well  at  any  rate  to  exercise  some 
discrimination  in  our  acclimatization  of  those  foreign  institutions. 
Closer  examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  this  spreading 
movement,  over  which  people  grow  jubilant,  all  is  not  gold  that 
i  glitters.  Manifestly  co-operation  is  now  at  all  points  passing 

I  through  one  of  those  decisive,  formative  stages  of  existence  in 
which  further  destinies  are  shaped.  It  seems  unavoidable 
that  in  many  respects  it  should  change.  It  has  ripened  and 
developed.  From  the  little  infant,  bom  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  Rochdale,  in  so  feeble  a  state  that  it  could  scarcely  stretch 
out  its  little  hands,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  big  burly  fellow  with 
giant  limbs,  equal  to  any  exertion,  and  apparently  fit  for  any 
task.  In  its  triumphal  progress  it  has  brought  new  worlds 
under  its  sway,  peopled  by  men  of  different  races,  different 
habits  of  thought  and  of  action,  different  types  of  temperament, 
among  whom  widely  different  conditions  prevail.  Hence  it 
finds  itself  called  upon  to  deal  with  new  problems.  It  must 
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needs  be  that  in  doing  so  it  should  find  itself  compelled  to  adopt 
new  methods.  Some  of  these  methods  may,  like  orthodoxy  “  in 
the  making,”  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  little  risky,  open  to 
objection — it  may  be,  leading  straight  to  downright  heresy.  For 
all  that,  if  there  is  to  be  growth  there  must  be  change,  there 
must  be  innovation,  and  on  so  wide  a  field  of  action  there  must 
be  divergencies.  Such  divergencies,  evidencing  development, 
have  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  demand  attention. 

Looking  abroad  first,  where  the  push  is  most  vehement  and 
variety  greatest,  we  find,  as  the  typical  feature  of  the  present 
era  of  evolution,  three  great  forces  betraying  an  eagerness  to 
identify  themselves  with  co-operation — it  may  be,  with  a  view 
to  perfecting  their  own  methods  of  action,  it  may  be  (and  this 
some  people  suspect  to  be  the  case),  with  the  hope  of  perverting 
it  into  a  serviceable  weapon  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

The  first  of  these  powers  is  what  may  be  called  patronage 
the  damns  ut  detie  benevolence,  which  seeks  to  promote  what 
has  become  a  rightly  popular  movement  with  the  aid  of  gifts 
taken  from  one’s  own  or  somebody  else’s  pockets,  with  a  view  to  a 
return  in  infiuence  or  votes — or  else  in  the  vindication  of  purely 
selfish  class-interests.  Looking  at  all  this  pushing  and  stirring 
co-operation  in  agriculture,  which  makes  so  great  a  show  in  the 
world,  our  British  co-operators  would  be  surprised  to  discover, 
on  examination,  how  very  much  of  it  is  distinctly  traceable  to 
this  tainted  source.  Look  into  its  practices,  even  its  professions, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases — there  is  much  besides  that  is  good — 
you  will  find  an  utter  absence  of  all  that  we  habitually  identify 
with  co-operation,  except  it  be  combined  ettbrt.  You  will  find 
these  societies  uneducating,  unemancipating,  turning  their  backs 
upon  self-help,  living  by  gratuities  and  favours,  and  at  the  same 
time  aiming  by  no  means  at  the  good  of  the  largest  possible 
number — viz.  the  working-classes — but,  quite  the  reverse,  at 
their  injury.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  self-styled  co- 
operators  are  greedy,  selfish  agrarians,  who  vote  for  a  heavy 
duty  upon  com,  which  means  good  returns  for  themselves,  but 
dear  bread  for  the  masses — and  they  get  it ;  furthermore,  they 
vote  (once  more,  successfully)  for  the  rejection  of  commercial 
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treaties  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes,  against 
income-tax,  against  graduated  death  duties,  against  old-age 
pensions,  compensation  for  accidents  in  agricultural  employment, 
and  the  like.  In  France  they  have  quite  recently  done  their 
share  in  pressing  the  Government  to  withdraw  a  measure 
actually  already  submitted  to  Parliament,  for  the  lowering  of 
the  import  duty  upon  sugar  and  of  the  bounty  allowed  on  sugar 
exported.  The  country  had  just  lost,  in  one  year,  sixteen  million 
francs  by  this  'taxation,  which  means  very  dear  sugar — dear 
beyond  anything  that  we  in  this  country  can  conceive — for  the 
working  classes.  However,  the  agricultural  vote  was  judged 
worth  purchasing.  And  agriculturists  insisted  that  sugar  should 
be  dear  and  taxes  heavy,  in  order  that  beetroot  cultivation 
might  be  remunerative.  So,  in  this  straightforward  way,  the 
agricultural  vote  is  now  being  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets 
of  working  men,  who  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  France  is 
reaping  “  glory  ”  out  of  their  privations,  since  they  enable  French 
sugar-makers  to  undersell  British.  Surely  co-operation  of  this 
kind  is  purely  factitious,  and  a  snare  rather  than  a  benefit. 

So  much  for  the  first  point  in  this  peculiar,  semi-charitable 
perversion.  The  second  point  is  that,  just  because  this  kind 
of  co-operation  looks  for  material  benefits  only — that  is,  for 
money  or  money’s  worth,  to  benefit  a  particular  class — it  quite 
naturally  tends,  not  to  emancipate,  but  to  render  those  who 
practise  it  even  more  dependent  upon  others  than  they  were 
before.  Wealthy  men  support  it  with  their  money,  looking  for 
a  return  in  kind — whatever  that  kind  may  be.  We  shall  see, 
from  what  has  happened  in  this  country,  how  very  catching  this 
particular  abuse  is.  A  peculiarly  barefaced  form  which  this 
mischief  has  taken  abroad  is  that  of  open  subsidizing  by  the 
State.  Millions  upon  millions  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  what 
is  euphemistically  called  “  co-o[>eration  ”  out  of  the  taxpayer’s 
pocket,  alike  in  France  and  in  Germany.  Austria  furnishes  its 
endowments  freely  through  the  provincial  exchequers.  And 
Italy  would  spend  its  £2,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  savings 
banks  deposits,  as  M.  Ferraris,  an  ex-minister,  has  advocated  with 
much  public  support,  if  it  only  had  the  money  to  spare.  From 
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such  seed  one  cannot  reasonably  look  for  good  grain.  The  hot¬ 
house  plants  so  generated  live  while  the  artificial  heat  lasts. 
They  have  neither  pith  nor  sap  in  themselves.  And  they  cannot 
truthfully  be  called  co-operative. 

The  second  power  now  assiduously  courting  co-operation,  with 
a  view  to  an  alliance,  is  the  Church  of  Borne.  More  puurticularly 
in  Italy  “  Catholic  ”  co-operation  is  rapidly  covering  the  national 
soil,  and  yielding  much  showy  fruit.  To  some  minds  it  appears 
that  there  must  needs  be  some  deep  and  mischievous  design  in 
this,  some  deliberate  intention  to  employ  co-operation  for  selfish 
purposes.  However,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  wherever 
this  specifically  “  Catholic  ”  co-operation  has  struck  root,  alike  in 
France  and  in  Italy,  the  Roman  Church  is  practically  in  sole 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  parish  clergy  cannot  help  both 
themselves  and  their  parishioners  being  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  their  localities,  stands  for 
Christianity.  The  poor  rustics  understand  what  Catholicism  ” 
means ;  whereas,  to  their  unlettered  minds,  “  Christianity  ”  seems 
objectionably  vague.  They  need  co-operation — ^badly.  And  the 
parish  priests  very  properly  consider  it  their  duty  to  push  them 
to  it,  to  organize  it  for  them.  One  could  wish  that  other  clergy, 
elsewhere,  would  do  the  same.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
moral  and  religious  training  forms  one  of  the  essential  and  most 
salient  features  in  co-operation  of  the  Raiffeisen  type,  which  is 
the  type  most  commonly  adopted  in  this  particular  application. 
Raiffeisen  himself,  though  a  Lutheran,  sought  everywhere  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  local  clergy — for  the  most  part 
Romanist  Dr.  Wollemborg,  recently  Italian  Minister  of  Finance, 
though  a  Jew,  made  the  Roman  Catholic  paroco  his  first  and 
most  trusted  ally.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Durand,  the  principal 
representative  of  this  kind  of  co-operation  in  France,  at  whose 
annual  congresses  the  priest’s  cassock  is  almost  more  largely 
in  evidence  than  the  layman’s  coat,  is  most  glad  in  Protestant 
districts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  C^veimes,  to  enlist  the  services 
of  Protestant  ministers  and  commit  the  lead  of  associations  to 
their  hands,  thus  giving  some  sort  of  proof  of  good  faith  on  his 
part  The  apprehension  entertained — to  which  the  Times  has 
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recently  given  voice — is  that,  once  the  priests  have  by  the 
promotion  of  co-operative  institutions  possessed  themselves  of 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  population,  they  will  use 
their  influence  in  favour  of  a  Roman  Catholic  vote.  However, 
although  co-operative  organizations  of  this  type  have  multiplied 
astonishingly,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  have  rendered  such 
great  services  to  the  rural  population  as  to  have  become  highly 
valued,  we  have  at  the  present  time  not  yet  got  to  this  point. 
The  abuse  may  come,  unquestionably.  But  had  we  not  better 
wait  till  the  sheep  is  actually  stolen  before  we  hang  the  person 
whom  for  the  present  we  only  suspect  of  evil  designs  ?  And 
possibly  co-operators  may  be  excused  for  having  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  principles  as  to  assume  that,  by  the  time 
when  the  power  tempting  to  abuse  will  have  come,  co-operation 
will  also  have  done  its  work  sufficiently  in  training  its  followers 
to  the  exercise  of  independence. 

The  third  distinctive  development  in  present-day  co-operation 
abroad  is — apart  from  Belgium — of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
But  it  is  now  extending  very  fast,  and  promises  to  leave  a 
lasting  and  very  visible  mark  upon  the  co-operative  movement. 
Co-operation  of  one  kind  or  another  is  becoming  perceptibly 
tinged  with  socialism.  Previously,  outside  Belgium,  co-operators 
and  socialists  had  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms.  Individual 
socialists  might  be  co-operators.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
England  co-operators  have  always  warmly  welcomed  socialists 
in  their  midst,  just  as  they  welcome  any  one  else.  But  socialists, 
as  a  whole,  looked  askance  at  co-operation,  conceiving  it  to  be 
“  individualist  ”  in  its  tendencies,  and  protested  that,  at  best, 
co-operation  could  prove  only  a  half-remedy — therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  oft-quoted  proverb,  likely  to  become  an  actual 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  genuine  ultimate  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  least  in  France  and  Germany,  co-operators 
were  most  intolerant  of  anything  that  savoured  of  socialism. 
They  would  absolutely  not  have  anything  to  do  with  socialists, 
flatly  denying  that  there  was  any  stuff  in  them  out  of  which 
genuine  co-operators  might  be  made.  In  framing  our  first  rules 
for  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  we  experienced  the 
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greatest  possible  difficulty  over  this  point  in  dealing  with  the 
late  Charles  Robert  and  others.  In  Belgium,  in  striking 
contrast  with  this,  for  some  time  back  co-operative  supply, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  acquiring  capital,  to  be  used  for 
party  purposes,  has  been  almost  the  monopoly  of  socialists. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Roman  Catholic  “clerical”  supply  as 
well,  deliberately  pitted  against  the  socialists.  But  although 
this  is  popularly  called  “  co-operative,”  it  is  not  really  so.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  “  Volksbelang”  of  Ghent,  it  is 
advisedly  kept  un-co-operative,  in  order  to  prevent  the  socialists 
fix>m  obtaining  votes,  and  swamping  it 

A  very  different  state  of  things  prevails  in  Italy,  where  like¬ 
wise  there  has  for  some  time  back  been  a  good  deal  of  socialist 
co-operation,  but  formed  with  a  different  aim  and  on  different 
lines.  The  Belgian  socialists  aimed  at  obtaining  cash,  and 
they  naturally  took  to  supply.  The  Italian  socialists  aimed  at 
educaiion  and  independence.  Their  object  was,  to  make  their 
followers  independent,  and  to  give  them  an  effective  training  for 
that  “collectivist”  employment  and  administration  to  which 
they  hope  soon  to  see  them  called,  when  their  country  will  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  socialist  community.  And  they  as 
naturally  turned  to  co-operative  production.  Co-operative  supply 
and  banking  are  in  Italy  of  the  bourgeois  type.  Co-operative 
production  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  socialists.  The  muratori 
and  hraccianti — who  have  done  so  much  to  raise  the  position 
and  add  to  the  wages  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  classes, 
in  ways  that  our  would-be  “collectivist”  co-operators  do  not 
dream  of — the  printers,  engineers,  type-founders,  hatters,  and  so 
on,  and  those  numerous  and  powerful  agricultural  leghe  di 
resistenza,  to  whose  orderly  conduct  and  effective  action  “  in  a 
just  cause  ”  the  Italian  home  minister,  M.  Giolitti,  has  recently 
done  justice  in  Parliament — who  have,  as  he  showed,  rightfully 
conquered  for  the  agricultural  labourer  (not  the  individual 
shareholders  in  a  store,  but  for  labour  collectively)  an  increase 
in  wages  of  at  least  48,000,000  lire  per  annum,  and  who  are,  in 
truth,  nothing  but  a  contadino  off-shoot  from  the  co-operative 
bracdaTiti — all  these  organizations  are  led  by  socialists,  and 
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inspired  by  socialist  ideas.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  they  were 
unjustly  and  unwisely  persecuted  and  suppressed,  with  much 
hardship,  in  1898.  M.  Qiolitti  now  protests  that  it  is  the 
socialists  who  are  right  in  this  matter,  and  who  have  best  done 
their  duty  by  the  State,  inasmuch  as  they  have  provided  what 
is  urgently  wanted  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and 
that  it  is  the  others  who  are  wrong,  inasmuch  as  they  have  done 
nothing.  These  useful  co-operating  socialists  found  themselves 
until  lately  slighted  by  the  other  co-operators,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  were  socialists.  At  the  great  Co-operative 
Congress  of  1895,  at  which  I  was  promised  that  I  should  see 
absolutely  everything  that  was  co-operative  in  Italy,  not  a  single 
one  was  present.  None  had  been  invited.  By  their  successes 
they  have  since  forced  themselves  into  recognition,  and  the 
other  co-operators  have  now  rightly  come  to  them,  and  gladly 
take  a  place  in  their  active  federation.  They  promise  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  good — very -much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  than  the  Italian  supply  societies. 

Elsewhere  on  the  Continent  co-operative  production  still 
continues  to  be  frowned  upon  by  socialists.  At  most,  they 
will,  just  like  our  English  Wholesale  Society,  allow  it  only  in 
the  service  of  supply,  as  an  alternative  and  cheaper  method 
of  purchase.  However,  co-operative  supply  is,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Belgian  example,  being  rapidly  converted  into 
a  socialist  institution,  adopted  with  the  Belgian  view,  of  earning 
the  cash  required  for  party  warfare.  In  Germany,  so  pro¬ 
nounced  is  this  movement,  that  it  bids  fair  to  place  nearly  all 
co-operative  supply,  at  an  early  date,  under  socialist  guidance, 
and  actually  threatens  by  this  means  to  bring  about  an  early 
rupture  between  supply  and  other  forms  of  co-operation.  In 
Fmnce,  the  socialist  co-operators,  who  started  their  own  little 
co-operative  exchange  only  in  1895,  leist  year  invaded  the 
congress  of  supply  associations  in  some  force,  ready  for  the  war 
which  actually  broke  out,  so  far  as  angry  words  and  threaten¬ 
ing  attitudes  amount  to  war.  The  result  was  that  the  non¬ 
socialists  agreed  to  admit  the  socialists  into  their  movement. 
And  although  the  modus  vivendi  then  established  has  not 
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proved  of  long  duration,  the  socialist  current  is  now  so  strong 
in  French  supply  co-operation  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  resisted 
long.  In  Switzerland,  where  hitherto  co-operation  has  been 
remarkably  “  businesss-like  ”  and  bourgeois,  socialism  is  asserting 
itself  rather  by  the  transformation  of  organizations  already 
existing  on  socialist  lines — thanks  to  the  active  propaganda  of 
a  particularly  zealous  worker  at  headquarters — than  by  the 
formation  of  distinct,  avowedly  socialist,  societies.  (There 
never  has  been  much  co-operative  production  in  Switzer¬ 
land.)  The  ideal  aimed  at  is  collectivist  supply,  which 
is  to  provide  every  requisite  of  life  at  the  cheapest  price 
possible  (profit  having  been  eliminated)  for  every  one  in  the 
community,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and  to  turn  Switzerland 
economically  into  a  federation  of  thoroughly  "  socialized,” 
collectivist  parishes.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  foreign  graft 
(imported  from  Germany)  will  maintain  itself  long  on  the  Swiss 
stock.  There  has  been  imminent  danger  of  a  split  once.  But, 
for  the  moment,  socialism  remains  in  the  ascendant. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  quite  evident  that 
co-operation  abroad  has  become  so  varied,  and  is  being  moved 
by  forces  external  to  itself  so  diverse  in  character,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  there  will  long  be  room  for  all  these  modem 
developments  under  the  old  Rochdale  “  umbrella.”  Co-operation 
in  agriculture  already  holds  generally  aloof,  having  its  own 
distinct  several  organizations.  State  socialism  is  pulling  associa¬ 
tions  one  way,  Roman  (Catholicism  another,  democratic  socialism 
a  third,  and  bourgeois  co-operation  a  fourth,  so  that  it  almost 
looks  as  if  the  poor  common  mother  were  going  to  be  quartered 
by  her  own  children,  tom  to  pieces,  like  Milton’s  “  Sin,”  by  her 
own  refractory  offspring.  And  evidently  a  good  deal  of  that 
succulent,  luscious  vegetation  which  we  see  exuberantly  over¬ 
spreading  the  soil  will  have,  when  the  hour  of  fair  judgment 
comes,  to  be  pronounced  not  wheat,  but  rather  pernicious  tares, 
pretending  to  do  good,  while  really  doing  only  serious  mischief. 

Our  native  common  sense  and  our  early  combination  in  a 
“  union,  ’  guided  for  a  long  time  by  men  so  unaftlfiab  and 
enlightened  as  Vansittart  Neale,  Hughes,  and  others,  have  kept 
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our  British  oo>operation,  as  a  whole,  safe  from  the  dangerous 
aberrations  which  are  on  record  abroad.  Some  little  slips,  no 
doubt,  have  occurred.  Complaints  of  co-operative  societies 
forgetting  “  Rochdale  ”  and  studying  dividend  to  excess — turn¬ 
ing  themselves  practically  into  mere  profit-earning  joint-stock 
societies,  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  our  ears ;  and,  again, 
of  the  servants  of  considerable  societies  constituting  themselves 
a  Praetorian  guard  for  the  election  of  their  committees.  And, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  foreign  co- 
operator,  who  knows  what  co-operative  banking  should  be. 
Dr.  Wiedfeldt,  .should,  after  visiting  some  of  our  newly  formed 
credit  associations,  and  hearing  their  tale  told  by  those  who 
are  themselves  responsible  for  them,  condemn  them  frankly 
in  the  DexUscJie  Genoseenschaflpresae  as  “  quasi-charitable  ” 
organizations,  with  no  prospect  of  ever  becoming  anything  else. 
That  little  error  has  occurred  outside  the  limits  of  recognized 
co-operation,  and  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  its  charge.  Looked  at 
as  a  whole,  evidently  our  co-operative  movement  still  continues 
sound.  State  socialism,  denominational  propaganda,  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  socialism  have,  under  this  aspect,  no  terrors  for  us. 
We  are  not  likely  to  split  upon  such  rocks. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  troubles  and  perils  of  our  own,  to  which 
it  may  be  well  to  c^l  attention  while  there  is,  as  yet,  little  real 
mischief  to  bewail. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  it  seems  as  if  our  co-operative 
movement,  having  been  started  on  genuinely  democratic  lines, 
were  undergoing  the  transformation  to  which  so  many  other 
democracies,  from  Caesar’s  days,  downward,  have  found  them¬ 
selves  victims,  and  being  gradually  converted  into  a  very  un¬ 
democratic  oligarchy.  The  degeneration  is  so  very  easy,  that, 
in  truth,  it  ought  almost  in  reason  to  be  looked  for  unless  very 
great  care  is  taken  to  protect  democracy  against  it.  British 
co-operators  have  not  only  altogether  failed  to  protect  their  own, 
but  they  have  even  gone  some  way  to  break  down  such  barriers 
against  it  as  existed.  One  cannot  attend  a  co-operative  con¬ 
gress  without  observing  the  cut-and-dried,  pre-arranged  cha¬ 
racter  of  everything  that  is  done,  the  comparative  absence  of 
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argument,  and  the  forcing  upon  the  meeting  of  a  programme 
which  appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  very  few  people,  who 
practically  rule  the  proceedings.  This  was  particularly  observ¬ 
able  at  Middlesborough,  where  a  whole  string  of  resolutions  on 
weighty  subjects,  such  as  the  nationalization  of  railways  and  of 
land,  State-paid  old-age  pensions,  and  the  like  (which  may,  or 
may  not,  have  a  proper  place  on  a  co-operative  agenda),  were 
voted  in  hot  haste — so  to  call  it,  “oflF  the  reel” — without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  discussion.  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  had  a 
good  title  to  be  heard,  pleaded  for  a  little  reflection — since, 
evidently,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  these  subjects,  and 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  1000  or  1300  working  men  who 
came  to  the  Congress  had  carefully  thought  them  over  at  home, 
and  came  provided  with  a  conclusion.  In  respect  of  railways, 
such  an  assumption  would  evidently  have  been  wrong,  because 
the  very  mover  of  the  resolution,  who  pleaded  with  Cleontic 
fervour  for  the  nationalization  of  railways  as  the  only  rational — 
and,  of  course,  the  only  “collectivist  ” — solution  of  the  problem, 
had  only  a  short  time  before  advocated,  quite  as  warmly,  the 
retention  of  railways  in  private  hands,  with  this  amendment 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  such  meritorious  servants 
of  co-operation  as  himself  should  be  found  comfortable  and  well- 
salaried  director’s  berths  upon  the  Boards,  the  co-operators 
having  provided  the  necessary  qualifications.  That  little  self- 
contradiction  seemed  to  make  no  difierence  in  the  judgment 
of  the  hearers.  The  speaker  was  cheered,  the  resolution  was 
carried,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  was  unceremoniously  silenced.  On 
the  Tuesday,  when  the  question  before  the  Congress,  to  which 
he  desired  to  speak,  was  an  instruction  to  be  given  to  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  to  draft  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
State-paid  old-age  pensions,  the  chairman — who  evidently  had 
not  learnt  chairmanship  in  the  school  of  Sir  R  PaJgrave — ruled 
discussion  inadmissible,  because  there  was  no  “  measut’e  **  before 
the  meeting.  This  was  a  curious  ruling  indeed,  seeing  that  the 
motion  involved  all  the  principle.  On  the  Wednesday,  of  course, 
it  was  too  late  to  object  to  the  principle,  seeing  that  it  bad 
already  been  voted. 
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This  is  only  one  instance  of  what  has  become  a  pretty  common 
practice.  The  general  fact  has  been  noticeable  for  years  back. 
The  impression  produced  is  this,  that  Argument,  “  the  great  god 
Elenchus,”  has  been  dethroned,  and  the  “  Diana  ”  of  some  modem 
Ephesus,  who  is  worshipped  mainly  by  shouting  and  the  closing 
of  ears  against  reason  and  truth,  has  been  put  in  his  place. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  deliberate 
exclusion  from  the  co-operative  movement  of  such  devoted  and 
cultured  men  as  were  once  welcomed  as  advisers,  but  who  are 
now  disparaged  as  “  individuals,”  has  at  any  rate  something  to 
do  with  this  general  lowering  of  tone.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  exclusion  was  deliberate.  And  the  unkind,  and, 
indeed,  not  quite  seemly,  words,  in  which  one  of  the  present 
leaders  referred  to  it  at  Cardiff,  with  a  chuckle  of  self-congratu¬ 
lation,  forcibly  suggests  that  it  was  resorted  to  with  an  object 
which  it  is  just  possible  to  guess.  It  may,  indeed,  be  that 
“ Codlin ”  is  the  better  friend,' that  "Short  ”  must  at  some  time 
or  other  have  been  turned  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  movement. 
But  without  “  Short  ” — that  is,  without  Vansittart  Neale,  Hughes, 
and  the  others — where  would  co-operation  be  ?  Where  would 
its  present  leaders  be  ?  Power,  other  than  that  of  argument, 
these  men  had  none.  Their  voting  power  was  nil  But  they 
certainly  kept  up  the  level  of  discussion,  and  prevented  that 
oligarchy,  which  is  always  apt  to  supervene  when  a  constituency 
is  brought  down  to  a  dead  level.  Those  who  have  succeeded 
were  glad  enough  to  rise  upon  the  backs  of  these  willing 
"  Shorts  ”  as  upon  a  ladder.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  their 
relations  with’co-operators  abroad  (who  are  nowhere  exclusively 
of  one  class)  they  delight  in  rubbing  shoulders  by  preference 
with  what  are  here  disparaged  as  “  individuals.”  But  at  home, 
so  it  seems,  these  men  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the 
council  of  that  great  mass  of  people  of  whom,  as  Mr.  Holyoake 
said  only,  the  other  day,  about  thirty  thousand  are  admitted 
every  year  as  new  recmits  to  a  place  in  the  co-operative  host, 
without  having  qualified  themselves  for  it  by  the  proper  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  creation  of  an  oligarchy  has  obviously  been  very  much 
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assisted  A.Tnnng  ourselves  by  the  very  one-sided  development 
which  co-operation  has  taken  in  this  country,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  any  other  country.  Supply  has,  happily,  succeeded 
so  wonderfully,  that,  in  connexion  with  co-operation,  supply  has 
come  to  mean  almost  everything.  And  supply  having  become 
the  ruling  power,  that  peculiar  form  of  supply  which  has  the 
longest  purse  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  crowned  king. 
This  does  not  seem  altogether  reasonable ;  because,  just  as  supply 
generally  was  unquestionably  intended  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  higher,  so  wholesale  supply  was  certainly  intended, 
not  as  the  master,  but  as  the  servant  of  other  co-operation.  It  is 
the  commissariat  of  the  co-operative  army,  which  army,  so  long 
as  there  is  territory  to  be  conquered,  ought  to  remain  a  fighting 
army;  that  is,  an  expanding,  propagandizing  force.  Now,  it 
would  be  a  very  poor  sort  of  campaign  of  which  the  plan  had 
been  prepared  by  the  commissariat  department.  The  active 
measures  to  be  undertaken  manifestly  have  to  be  determined, 
not  in  the  counting-house,  where  goods  are  bought  and  sold,  as 
in  any  other  shop,  but  at  the  fighting-points,  where  resistance 
has  to  be  faced,  where  the  enemy’s  position  and  the  country  to 
be  occupied  can  be  viewed,  and  where  the  war  has  actually 
to  be  carried  on. 

'This  cutting  down  of  everything  to  supply  really  has  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for  what  is  amiss  in  our  co-operation.  Narrowing 
unfortunately  means,  at  the  same  time,  also  necessarily  lowering 
our  aim.  The  out-and-out  champions  of  supply  contend  that  it 
is  the  only  form  of  coH)peration  which  is  collectivist.”  The 
word  “  collectivist  ”  is  now  very  freely  used  in  the  co-operative 
movement  It  seems  an  admirable  word  to  conjure  with,  even 
more  efiective  than  “  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia,”  because 
its  meaning  is  even  less  understood. 

If  those  who  plead  that  supply  is  “  collectivist  ”  really  attach 
anything  like  the  generally  accepted  meaning  to  that  word, 
one  would  like  to  know  by  what  train  of  reasoning  they  have 
arrived  at  their  conclusion.  For  evidently  the  particular  danger 
attaching  to  the  practice  of  this  most  useful  form  of  co-operation 
is  that  it  is  apt  to  generate  greed,  therefore  to  lead  to  the 
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excessive  study  of  individual  gain.  We  see  evidence  of  this 
in  the  cry  for  “  divL”  constantly  heard  at  co-operative  associ¬ 
ation  meetings.  This  danger  is  particularly  great  among  our¬ 
selves,  nation  of  shopkeepers  that  we  are.  Of  all  forms  of 
co-operation,  supply  really  appears  most  to  need  some  other 
form  as  a  complement,  to  correct  its  individualist  and  capitalist 
tendencies.  Therefore  to  have  supply  absolutely  supreme  in 
our  co-operative  movement,  means  not  only  unduly  narrowing 
a  movement  which  should,  and  was  intended  to  be,  broad  and 
varied  in  its  character,  but  also  allowing  that  movement  to  be 
directed  by  a  spirit  which,  of  all  co-operative,  impelling  forces, 
is  least  co-operative,  most  likely  to  degenerate  into  gain-seeking. 
And,  unfortunately,  as  we  see  to  be  actually  the  case,  being 
least  co-operative,  it  is  also  dangerously  inclined  to  use  its  power 
to  obtain  a  monopoly,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  monopoly  to 
exhibit  least  toleration  of  others.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any 
other  form  of  co-operation,  had  it  obtained  the  mastery,  would 
have  shown  itself  equally  anxious  to  keep  out  representatives  of 
other  forms  from  a  share  in  governing  power,  to  level  down  as 
steadily,  and  to  play  the  Caesar  quite  so  much  in  the  movement 
— so  much,  as  to  make  one  of  its  own  followers  exclaim  to  me 
in  alarm,  at  the  Middlesborough  Congress,  that  his  friends  were 
carrying  things  too  far,  that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  be 
expected  to  put  up  indefinitely  with  such  domineering. 

Indeed,  the  proceedings  at  Middlesborough  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  eis  of  another  series  of  congresses,  where 
likewise  a  small  set  of  men  had  things  all  their  own  way  in 
the  name  of  “democracy,”  after  the  Birmingham  caucus  had 
been  made  king  in  the  Liberal  party.  The  programme  was 
there  prepared  cut-and-dried  beforehand.  Only  motions  pre¬ 
viously  approved  by  the  caucus  were  allowed  to  be  submitted. 
If  there  was  any  one  whom  this  did  not  please,  he  was  free  to 
stay  away.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  very  great  for  a  time. 
There  was  a  surprising  show  of  unanimity  and  strength.  But 
the  party  went  to  pieces  under  the  strain. 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  fate  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  will  be  equally  tragic.  But  there  is  a  danger  of 
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that  movement  prejudicially  altering  its  coarse  and  aim,  of  its 
losing  much  of  that  which  is  best  in  it,  which  endears  it  most  to 
its  well-wishers,  and  is  most  pregnant  with  promise  of  benefit 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  There  is  plenty  for  it  still 
to  do.  But  it  can  only  accomplish  that  in  futhful  adherence  to 
the  old  Rochdale  principle.  A  rise  for  individuals  who  make  a 
“  calling  ”  of  co-operation,  railway  directorships,  seats  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  we  hear  so  much  about  now,  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  original  Rochdale  programme.  Nor  yet 
political  agitation.  The  movement  was  to  bring  good,  not  of 
of  one  kind  only,  but  of  many  kinds ;  not  to  a  few  people,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population.  It  was  not  to  turn  a 
few  into  capitalists  and  men  of  position,  but  to  emancipate  all. 

The  most  natural  remedy  for  the  present  mischief  is,  of  coarse, 
to  be  found  in  a  return  to  the  old  broad  programme,  with  the 
old  high  aims  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  in  the  discontinuance 
of  oligarchical  rule.  Co-operation  is  not  yet  a  finished  state,  in 
which  an  altar  may  be  set  up  to  the  god  Terminus,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  providing  a  representative  head  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  done  when  so  many  delegates  have 
been  elected,  who  are  members  of  their  particular  working 
men’s  associations.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  work  still  before  it, 
and  to  perform  that  work  it  needs  every  help,  every  willing 
arm,  and  every  new  light  that  it  can  get  The  measure  of  its 
progress  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  lengthening  figures  which 
are  jubilantly  paraded  every  year,  recording  so  much  more 
business  done,  always  of  the  same  old  sort,  and  so  much  profit 
netted.  As  a  nation,  we  have  ceased  to  gauge  our  growth  and 
progress  by  the  standard  of  the  annual  trade  returns  of  the 
home  country.  We  glory  now  in  the  new  commonwealths  set 
up,  with  British  institutions,  British  democracy,  British  self- 
government,  assuring  British  supremacy  by  an  advance  of  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Co-operation 
has  not  a  little  to  learn  from  that  change  in  our  national  policy. 
We  want  more  expansion,  more  creation  of  new  organizations, 
more  variety,  more  of  the  old  propagandist  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  twentieth  century  is  to  prove  the 
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century  of  co-operative  triumph.  We  shall  see  in  what  form 
that  triumph  proclaims  itself,  whether  in  an  expansion  of  mere 
remunerative  trade  with  headquarters  domination,  or  in  a 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  freedom  and  of  public-spirited  education 
and  raising  of  a  whole  class.  One  may,  indeed,  hope  that  the 
latter  will  be  the  form  taken,  even  if  government  of  the  Union 
were  to  prove  a  little  more  difficult — as  we  know  that  the 
government  of  a  democracy  is  than  that  of  an  oligarchy.  But 
the  only  form  of  government  under  which  co-operation  can 
prosper  is  genuine,  bond  fide  democracy. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  A  PROVINCIAL  CITY. 


IN  the  spring  of  1900  a  Municipal  Housing  Association  w&s 
formed  in  Oxford  in  order  to  promote  the  provision  of 
healthy  houses  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  labouring 
people.  The  movement  arose  out  of  a  conference  to  which  were 
invited  representatives  of  friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  tem¬ 
perance  societies,  political  clubs  and  associations,  and  Churches 
of  all  denominations,  which  was  called  together  <by  the  City 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  the  spring  of  1899.  At 
this  conference  a  committee  was  appointed  which  made  a 
preliminary  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  working-class 
houses  in  Oxford,  and  published  a  short  report  in  the  autumn  of 
1899,  in  which  it  expressed  the  view  that  the  pressure  on  house 
accommodation  in  Oxford  was  great,  that  the  amount  of  rent 
required  for  houses  with  such  a  number  of  bedrooms  as  should 
provide  for  decency  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  so  high 
that  the  labourer,  as  distinguished  from  the  artisan,  could  not 
provide  himself  with  decent  accommodation. 

The  Housing  Association  was,  under  these  circumstances, 
formed  to  promote  the  adoption  of  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1890,  under  which  the  City  Council  might  provide  houses  for 
the  labourers.  The  Housing  Association  at  once  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  a  more  complete  and  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  housing  in  Oxford,  and  the  following  is 
a  short  statement  of  the  more  important  facts  which  appeared 
on  inquiry. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  twelve  members,  and  the 
Report  represents  the  results  obtained  from  inquiries  made  and 
registered  on  the  form  which  is  appended.^  The  information 

*  I.  Number  of  living  rooms.  2.  Number  of  bedrooms.  3.  Number  of  occu- 
I  pants :  adults  and  children.  4.  Number  of  lodgers.  5.  Amount  of  rent  per  week. 

,  6.  k  the  house  provided  with  yard  or  garden  1  7.  k  the  water  supply  from  city 
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was  collected  by  means  of  a  personal  visit  and  inquiry  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  the  case  of  each  house.  It  will  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  facts  are  matters  of  direct  observa¬ 
tion,  others  were  recorded  on  the  evidence  of  the  householder  in 
each  case ;  these  latter  statements  were  verified  as  far  as  possible, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  figures,  especially  those  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  inmates,  did  not  admit  of  any  great 
amount  of  verification.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  some  cases  the  statements  are  below  the  truth,  as  there  is 
evidently  considerable  reluctance  to  admit  overcrowding.  The 
return  with  regard  to  lodgers  we  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
set  aside  completely;  general  evidence  furnished  by  working¬ 
men  themselves  convinced  us  that  the  custom  of  taking  in 
lodgers  is  very  common,  while  it  was  very  rarely  indeed  that 
any  returns  could  be  obtained  showing  the  presence  of  lodgers. 

The  Report  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  way  complete.  In 
one  way  or  another  it  deals  with  1707  houses  and  a  population 
of  some  6100  persons.  But  the  Report,  while  not  complete,  may 
be  taken  as  dealing  with  the  greater  number  of  houses  which 
call  for  examination.  The  population  of  Oxford  is  nearly  50,000, 
and,  according  to  a  return  made  by  a  committee  appointed  in 
1900  by  the  City  Council  to  inquire  into  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes — a  committee  which  has  presented,  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  investigations,  a  very  useful  report  on  some  930 
houses — the  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Oxford  is 
10,973.  Of  these  1589  are  below  £10  gross  annual  rental,  and 
5768  are  from  £10  to  £20  annual  gross  rental.  Our  Report 
deals  in  large  measure  with  houses  which  belong  to  the  first 
category,  and  for  the  rest  with  houses  whose  rental  is  not  much 
over  £10 ;  so  that  it  covers  probably  the  greater  number  of  the 
cheapest  houses  in  Oxford,  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of  those 
which  are  a  little  higher  in  rent.  The  reports  do  not  unfortu¬ 
nately  always  provide  us  with  complete  returns  for  each  house ; 
while  some  1707  houses  in  all  are  dealt  with,  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  all  details  for  the  whole  1707. 

main  or  from  well  1  8.  Is  the  house  provided  with  proper  sanitary  conveniences ) 
9.  Are  the  roofs,  walls,  etc.,  sound  and  in  good  condition  i  10.  Are  premises  liable 
to  flood  ?  11.  Are  the  rooms  of  sufficient  height  (should  not  be  less  than  8  feet)1 
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We  should  gladly  have  made  a  more  absolutely  complete 
return,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  volunteer  committee 
of  the  kind  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  exhaustive  returns. 
We  offered  our  services  to  the  official  committee,  proposing  to 
furnish  evidence  which  it  could  test ;  but  the  majority  of  that 
body,  in  the  teeth  of  the  strong  protests  of  the  minority,  chose 
to  take  such  an  eccentric  view  of  their  functions  ais  to  refuse  to 
receive  evidence  from  outsiders.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
somewhat  scanty  proportion  of  the  official  returns,  and  in  the 
incompleteness  even  of  our  own. 

I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  the  fact  that  a  volunteer 
committee  of  twelve  persons  was  able  to  do  so  much  in  a  year’s 
time,  may  assist  to  show  people  how  much  may  be  done,  with 
enthusiasm,  hard  work,  6md  a  little  system.  I  should  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  profound  obligations 
under  which  the  Housing  Association  is  to  the  working  members 
of  the  committee — my  own  part  was  only  that  of  receiving  the 
reports ;  it  would  be  difficult  often  to  find  such  hard  workers  as 
one  or  two  of  our  members. 

Our  Report  may  be  summarized  under  five  heads — rental, 
population,  repair  of  houses,  water  supply,  and  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments. 

1.  In  the  preliminary  report,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  house  with  sitting- 
room,  kitchen,  washhouse,  and  three  bedrooms,  could  not  be 
obtained  in  Oxford  for  less  than  6s.  a  week.  This  judgment  is 
about  exactly  borne  out  by  our  detailed  Report.  The  average 
rental  of  houses  differs  to  some  extent  in  the  various  districts  of 
Oxford,  and  I  only  give  the  general  results.  Our  Report  give  us 
details  of  rental  with  regard  to  1659  houses,  and  deals  with  152 
two-roomed  houses,  262  three-roomed  houses,  477  four-roomed 
houses,  611  five-roomed  houses,  167  six-roomed  houses.  The 
average  rent  of  two-roomed  houses  varies  from  28.  6d.  in  some 
parts  of  Oxford  to  28.  9d.  in  other  districts.  The  average  rent 
of  three-roomed  houses  varies  from  38.  4(i.  to  38. 7d.  The  average 
rent  of  four-roomed  houses  varies  from  48.  Sd.  to  48.  6d. ;  the 
average  rent  of  five-roomed  houses  from  os.  to  Ss.  Sd. ;  and  of 
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six-roomed  houses,  while  we  found  a  very  few  at  Be.  id.,  the 
general  average  of  those  examined  is  from  6s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d. 

These  rentals  are,  of  course,  very  different  from  those  of  which 
vre  hear  in  London,  and  they  indicate  that  the  artisan  or  skilled 
labourer  in  Oxford  is  probably  in  a  position  to  provide  himself 
with  a  suitable  house,  and  decent  accommodation,  at  a  rent 
which  is  not  wholly  beyond  his  means.  But  they  also  indicate 
just  as  clearly  that  the  labourer,  with  his  average  income  in 
Oxford  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  shillings  in  the  week,  cannot 
afford  to  provide  himself  with  a  house  which  provides  the 
standard  accommodation  for  a  family.  We  shall  see  from  the 
next  section,  that,  as  a  matter  of  feict,  the  labourers  in  Oxford 
are  living,  to  a  Isorge  extent,  under  conditions  which  involve  a 
very  considerable  crowding  in  the  bedrooms. 

2.  Our  Report  furnishes  details  with  regard  to  the  population 
of  1465  houses,  with  6095  rooms,  inhabited  by  6127  persons. 
This  statement  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  than  satisfactory, 
as  seeming  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  crowding,  but  rather  an 
almost  unnecessary  amount  of  room  accommodation.  But  by 
a  careful  scheduling  of  the  returns,  we  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
struct  tables  which  show  us  exactly  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  bedrooms  are  in  any  way  crowded. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  of  the  total  number  of  rooms  in 
the  houses,  only  a  certain  number  are  bedrooms,  the  others  are 
kitchens  or  sitting-rooms.  The  two-roomed  house  thus  has  a 
kitchen  and  a  bedroom ;  the  three-roomed  house,  a  kitchen  and 
two  bedrooms;  the  four-roomed  house,  a  kitchen,  a  parlour, 
and  two  bedrooms;  the  five -roomed  house,  a  kitchen,  parlour, 
and  three  bedrooms;  the  six-roomed  house,  usually  a  kitchen, 
parlour,  washhouse,  and  three  bedrooms. 

The  five  and  six-roomed  houses  with  the  three  bedrooms 
correspond  to  what  we  should  like  to  reckon  as  the  standard 
dwelling-house  for  the  working-class  family ;  that  is,  it 
provides  separate  bedrooms  for  the  parents,  the  boys,  and  the 
girls.  There  may  be  cases  of  overcrowding  in  these  houses, 
especially  where  lodgers  are  taken  in;  but  we  should  not, 
except  in  that  case,  usually  expect  to  find  these  houses  crowded. 
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It  is  in  the  houses  of  four  rooms  or  less  that  we  should  look  for 
crowding,  if  that  is  to  be  found. 

The  figures  which  I  give  are  taken  from  the  schedules  for  the 
various  districts  of  Oxford,  and  indicate  first  the  number  of 
persons  living  more  than  two  to  each  bedroom,  and  then  the 
number  of  those  living  more  than  three,  and  more  than  four  to 
each  bedroom. 


Over  Two  to  each  Bedroom. 


Number 
of  roomi. 

FtUn. 

Stae- 

meot’e. 

Cowley 
SC  Jou. 

Jericho. 

Sommer- 

town. 

Osney. 

Broed  St. 
Conrte. 

SCOilee 

Conrte. 

Total. 

1  room 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2  rooms 

120 

44 

0 

54 

9 

0 

0 

5 

232 

3  „ 

211 

190 

17 

11 

27 

0 

16 

11 

483 

4  « 

262 

161 

354 

71 

144 

5 

0 

17 

1014 

5  „ 

108 

94 

372 

163 

43 

28 

0 

0 

808 

6  » 

144 

48 

8 

37 

0 

9 

0 

0 

246 

848 

537 

751 

336 

223 

43 

16 

33 

2786 

Three  and  over  to  each  Bedroom. 


Number 
of  rooms. 

Friars. 

St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s. 

Cowley 
St.  Jdm. 

Jericho. 

SniniDtt^ 

town. 

Oaney. 

Broad  Sc 
Conita. 

St.  GUea 
Courts. 

Total. 

1  room 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2  rooms 

120 

44 

0 

54 

9 

0 

0 

5 

232 

3  .. 

96 

125 

12 

6 

22 

0 

6 

6 

273 

4  w 

197 

96 

259 

61 

119 

0 

0 

7 

739 

S  fl 

34 

11 

120 

39 

20 

13 

0 

0 

237 

6  „ 

62 

19 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

90 

512 

295 

391 

160 

170 

22 

6 

18 

1574 

Over  Three  to  each  Bedroom. 


Number 
of  rooms. 

Friars.  | 

St.  Cle- 
ment’s 

Cowley 
St.  John. 

Jericho. 

Summer^ 

town. 

Osney, 

[Broad  St. 
Courts. 

SL  GUas 
Courts. 

Total. 

1  room 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  rooms 

96 

32 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

5 

166 

3  » 

30 

59 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

105 

4  n 

83 

66 

121 

37 

77 

0 

0 

7 

391 

25 

11 

84 

21 

20 

13 

0 

0 

174 

6  w 

44 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

65 

278 

00  1 

1 

205 

91 

124 

13 

0 

12 

901 
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Foca  AND  ovaa  to  each  Bedbooh. 


Nmnber 
of  rooma. 

Friar*. 

St-Gle- 

meot'a. 

Cowlej 
St.  Jobn. 

Jericho. 

town. 

Oaney. 

Broad  St. 
Conrta. 

SAQilea 

Conrta. 

Total. 

1  room 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  rooms 

66 

32 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

5 

136 

3  „ 

9 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

42 

4  „ 

48 

59 

51 

9 

42 

0 

0 

0 

209 

5  » 

25 

0 

24 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

62 

6  „ 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

162 

108 

75 

42 

58 

13 

0 

5 

463 

More  than  Fona  to  each  Besboom. 


Number 
of  rooma. 

Friars. 

St.  Cle¬ 
ment’*. 

Cowley 
St.  JobiL 

Jericho. 

?*.::rtTner- 

town. 

Oeney. 

Broad  St. 
Conrta. 

St-OUea 

Conrta. 

Total. 

1  room 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  rooms 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

3  „ 

9 

9 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4  „ 

40 

19 

27 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

105 

5  „ 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

26 

6  „ 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

106 

28 

27 

34 

10 

13 

0 

5 

223 

Five  and  more  to  each  Bedroom. 


Number 
of  rooms. 

Friars. 

St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s. 

Cowley 
St.  Jobn. 

Jericho. 

Siimni‘7- 

town. 

Oeney. 

Broad  St. 
Conrta. 

St.6ilea 

Courts. 

Total. 

1  room 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  rooms 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

3  „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  „ 

31 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

51 

5  w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

10 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 

5 

111 

From  the  tables,  it  appears  that  out  of  the  total  population 
of  612-5  persons  with  regard  to  whom  we  have  returns,  2786 
live  in  houses  with  more  than  two  persons  to  each  bedroom, 
1574  persons  live  three  and  more  to  each  bedroom,  901  persons 
live  more  thAn  three  to  each  bedroom,  463  live  four  and  more 
VoL.  XL— No.  4.  2  I 
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to  each  bedroom,  223  live  more  than  four  to  each  bedroom,  and 
111  persons  live  five  to  each  bedroom. 

I  think  that  the  figures  begin  at  the  point  where  we  may 
reasonably  say  that  the  rooms  begin  to  be  crowded,  and  they 
show  in  their  series  the  amount  of  more  serious  crowding  which 
is  to  be  found  in  these  districts. 

Very  nearly  one-half  of  the  persons  with  whom  our  Report 
deals  may  be  said  to  be  living  under  conditions  of  crowding, 
and  just  about  a  quarter  of  this  whole  number  live  under 
conditions  where  the  crowding  begins  to  be  serious. 

It  would,  of  course,  enable  us  to  make  the  exact  position 
clear  if  it  were  possible  to  consider  the  returns  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  houses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of 
cubic  space  desirable  for  health.  But  we  are  here  in  face  of 
the  difficulty  that  the  estimates  of  this  vary  very  much;  and 
that  indeed,  as  I  understand,  it  is  very  difficult,  or  impossible, 
to  lay  down  any  exact  proportion  between  the  number  of  the 
inmates  of  a  room  and  the  amount  of  cubic  space  which  should 
be  provided  in  ii  I  understand  that  the  estimates  of  what  is 
required  vary  from  about  250  to  400  cubic  feet  for  each  adult, 
and  from  about  200  to  300  cubic  feet  for  each  child  under 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  that  these  calculations  do  not  take 
account  of  the  space  occupied  by  furniture,  etc. 

We  have  the  additional  difficulty  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  lay  down  anything  which  could  be  taken  as  giving  a  correct 
average  of  the  size  of  the  bedroom  in  the  working-class  dwellings 
in  Oxford.  The  sanitary  inspector  of  Oxford,  as  quoted  in  the 
official  report  (p.  12),  roughly  estimates  the  average  of  them  as 
being  some  725  cubic  feet  per  room,  of  which  at  least  25  cubic 
feet  should  be  taken  off  for  furniture.  jftf 

If  this  could  be  taken  as  a  just  estimate,  then  it  will  be  evident 
that  if  we  take  anything  over  300  cubic  feet  as  the  standard  for 
each  adult,  and  200  cubic  feet  as  the  standard  for  each  child, 
bedrooms  with  three  persons  or  more  to  each  are  overcrowded. 
As  we  have  said,  1574  persons  out  of  the  total  of  6125,  on  whom 
we  report,  axe  living  in  this  condition — that  is,  just  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 
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I  cannot  see  how,  in  face  of  these  facts,  it  can  be  seriously 
maintained  that  there  is  no  injurious  crowding  in  Oxford.  Our 
Report  deals  only  with  portions  of  Oxford ;  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  was  omitted,  as  we  understood  that  the  official  return 
on  it  would  be  complete,  and  we  also  omitted  three  considerable 
districts  of  an  average  working-class  character.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  any  definite  statements  on  the  conditions  of  these 
districts,  but  we  would  conjecture  that  the  returns  for  them  would 
be  of  much  the  same  kind  as  those  which  we  are  able  to  make. 

The  labouring  population  of  Oxford  is,  we  would  imagine, 
much  smaller  relatively  to  the  total  population  of  the  city  than 
that  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  proportion,  therefore, 
of  poverty  and  of  crowding  is,  probably,  relatively  less,  but  we 
think  that  our  figures  indicate  the  presence  of  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  with  regard  to  the  housing  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Oxford  labourers. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  people  that  if  the  bedrooms  are 
too  crowded,  this  is  in  considerable  measure  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  houses  of  four  rooms  and  upwards,  there  are  two  living-rooms, 
a  kitchen,  and  a  parlour ;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  or  both  of  them  should  not  be  used  as  bedrooms. 
I  should  myself  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  forward  any  view  which  could  be  more  foolish  or  more 
likely  to  be  injurious  were  people  to  act  on  it.  It  needs  only 
the  slightest  exercise  of  the  real  imagination  to  understand  the 
difficulties  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  decency  in  rooms  which  are 
both  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms.  If  it  is  urged  that  at  least 
the  parlour  is  an  unnecessary  and  useless  luxury,  one  would  like 
to  warn  people  of  the  extreme  danger  of  tampering  with  anything 
which  seems  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  a  little  beyond  the  bare 
minimum.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  conventional  proprieties 
of  the  working  people ;  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  con¬ 
ventional  proprieties  of  all  classes :  but  certainly  the  conventional 
proprieties  of  the  poorer  people  are  not  those  which  should  be 
first  attacked.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  proprieties  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  very  real  symbols  of,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  how 
much  which  is  good  and  valuable. 
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But  I  know,  also,  that  it  is  urged  by  some  people,  that  these 
standards  of  propriety  and  decency  are  those  of  well-meaning 
middle-class  people,  and  that  it  is  foolish  to  try  to  impose  them 
upon  those  who  do  not  share  them,  and  will  be  none  the  better 
for  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
parlour :  if  any  one  thinks  this  is  a  middle-class  standard  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  working  man,  I  would  only  ask  him  to 
say  so  to  a  general  audience  of  working  men,  and  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  mere  foolishness.  I  think  that  he  would  rapidly  be 
undeceived.  But  it  is  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  sleeping-rooms,  we  are  trying  to  force  the  working¬ 
man  into  a  sense  of  propriety  which  he  does  not  possess.  As  far 
as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  such  a  view  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  trutL  The  general  committee  of  our  Housing  Association 
is  composed  mainly  of  artisans  and  labourers,  and  it  was  they 
who  insisted  upon  this  standard  of  decency.  My  own  experience 
of  working-class  dwellings,  such  as  it  is,  was  first  acquired  in 
Westminster,  and  the  Westminster  conditions  are  such  that  I 
would  as  soon  have  expected  the  Golden  Age  to  arrive,  as  have 
thought  that  the  normal  working-class  family  must  have  three 
bedrooms,  where  the  boys  and  girls  might  sleep  separately. 
The  standard  of  the  Oxford  working  man  is  happily  a  very 
difierent  one.  He  wants  his  three  bedrooms ;  he  thinks  a  house 
indecent  when  he  cannot  get  it 

But  I  should  Uke  to  say  that,  even  if  we  think  that  this 
standard  is  not  yet  that  of  the  majority  of  working  people,  it  is 
surely  the  very  method  of  progress  to  put  a  standard  before 
people  until  they  do  want  it  I  suppose  it  is  true  to  say  that, 
if  we  think  that  a  certain  condition  of  things  is  necessary,  or  at 
least  highly  advantageous,  to  the  moral  and  material  well-being 
of  men,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  try  to  get  every  one  to  think  the 
same. 

3.  When  we  turn  to  the  structural  conditions  of  these  houses, 
we  find  that  there  is  much  difference  between  different  quarters 
of  the  city.  In  some  districts  a  considerable  proportion  of 
houses  are  reported  as  being  in  bad  structural  repair,  while  in 
other  districts  there  are  comparatively  few  in  this  state.  The 
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following  table  will  indicate  the  actual  conditions,  as  reported 
to  us: — 


Honsss  iH  Bad  SranoruBAL  Repaib. 


Friars  . 

8t  Clement’s  . 

Cowley  St.  John . 

Jencho  ..  ..  ..  •• 

Summertown  . 

Osney  . 

Broad  Street  Courts 

St  Giles  Courts . 

Total 

reported  on. 

DofecUTO 

repair. 

DefecUTO 

height. 

431 

276 

501 

320 

105 

19 

24 

31 

123 

22 

48 

.39 

16 

8 

7 

9 

100 

20 

0 

19 

3 

0 

16 

0 

Totals 

1707 

272 

158 

The  difference  in  the  various  districts  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  districts,  and  especially 
that  which  we  have  called  the  Friars  (the  parishes  of  St.  Ebbe, 
Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Thomas)  are  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town,  while  other  districts,  like  that  of  Cowley  St.  John,  are 
quite  modem. 

'  The  figures  show  that,  especially  in  the  Friars,  there  is  not 
only  a  good  deal  of  crowding,  but  that  the  houses  into  which  the 
people  are  crowded  are  stracturally  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  The  Report  does  not  deal  with  white-washing,  or 
painting  and  papering,  but  with  the  condition  of  the  walls,  roofs, 
and  fioors.  It  must  frankly  be  urged  that  the  facts  here  disclosed 
are  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character,  and  show  that,  in  many 
cases,  those  responsible  for  the  houses  have  been  extremely 
negligent. 

I  give  the  figures  with  regard  to  houses  where  the  rooms  are 
said  to  be  defective  in  height;  but  it  is  certainly  difiicult  for 
amateurs  to  judge  this  exactly,  and  the  statements,  on  this 
point,  are  rather  to  be  taken  as  a  record  of  impressions,  than  a 
definite  statement  of  fact. 

In  both  these  particulars,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that,  as 
evidence  to  be  examined  by  the  official  committee  of  the  city 
council,  the  statements  would  have  been  much  more  useful.  But 
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as  I  have  said,  the  eccentric  majority  of  that  body  did  not 
choose  to  receive  evidence  from  us,  which  it  might  have 
examined. 

4,  When  we  turn  to  the  water-supply  of  the  houses,  we 
discover  certain  conditions,  well  known,  of  course,  to  those 
whose  work  lies  in  those  districts  of  the  city,  but  I  think  hardly 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  public  at  large.  It  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  these  conditions 
are  reproduced  in  other  provincial  cities  and  towns. 

The  water-supply  of  Oxford  is  fortunately  abundant  and 
wholesome;  the  water  is  well  filtered,  and  reported  as  being 
good  in  quality.  The  water  is  laid  on  throughout  almost  the 
whole  city,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  water  is  still 
drawn  &om  wells. 

But  our  Report  shows  that,  while  there  is  plenty  of  wholesome 
water,  the  arrangements  for  supplying  it  to  the  working-class 
houses  are,  in  many  cases,  very  defective  indeed.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  character  of  the  arrangements  for  water- 
supply  in  the  houses  on  which  we  report. 


WlTlB-SCPPLY. 


1 

St.  Cle> 
ment’s. 

Oowicy 

St.  John. 

Jericho. 

6.; 

a| 

1 

Broad  St. 
CoiiTts. 

Total. 

2  taps  to  3  houses 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1  tap  to  2 

36 

30 

4 

6 

8 

0 

0 

2 

86 

1  »  3 

21 

15 

9 

18 

6 

0 

9 

6 

84 

1  »  4 

8 

20 

32 

16 

0 

0 

8 

4 

88 

2  taps  to  9 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

1  tap  to  5 

99 

15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

40 

1  »  6 

24 

12 

12 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

60 

1  „  7 

99 

7 

14 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

35 

1  «  8 

99 

8 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

1  H  9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

1  »  12 

99 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

24 

I  suppose  that  most  people  imagined  that  every  working-class 
dwelling  in  an  ordinary  English  city  had  a  supply  of  water  laid 
on  to  it,  so  as  to  be  handy  for  drinking  and  for  washing.  The 
table  will  show  clearly  enough  how  far  this  is  from  being  the 
case  in  the  poorer  working-class  districts  in  Oxford. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  houses  with  which  this  part  of  our 
Report  deals,  86  have  one  tap  for  two  houses,  84  have  one  tap 
for  three  houses,  and  so  on.  An  examination  of  the  table  will 
provide  the  exact  figure  in  each  case. 

It  may  bring  out  the  character  of  the  more  serious  results 
more  clearly  if  I  give  some  totals  which  are  not  made  out  in 
the  table.  There  are  289  houses  which  have  only  one  water-tap 
for  four  houses  and  more ;  there  are  102  houses  which  have  only 
one  water-tap  for  six  houses  and  more;  and  there  are  24 
houses  which  have  only  one  tap  for  twelve  houses. 

It  is,  I  know,  thought  that  in  a  court  of  small  houses  there  is 
no  serious  inconvenience  if  there  is  one  tap  from  which  the 
water  may  be  drawn  for  a  fair  number  of  houses.  But  I  think 
that  most  sensible  people  will  find  that  this  suggestion  should 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

But,  in  any  case,  surely  we  all  now  recognize  the  great 
importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation,  as  well  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  that  self-respect  with  which  cleanliness 
has  so  much  to  do,  of  the  provision  of  every  facility  for  the 
cleansing  of  houses  and  of  the  inhabitants.  And  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  that  such  arrangements  for  water-supply  as 
are  disclosed  by  our  table  are  continually  acting  as  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  cleanliness  among  our  people. 

It  may,  I  know,  here  again  be  urged  that  we  are  trying  to 
thrust  the  standard  of  the  middle-classes  upon  the  working 
people,  that  the  working  people  do  not  want  so  much  water  for 
washing  themselves  and  their  houses.  It  may  be  interesting  for 
those  who  say  this  to  learn  that  it  is  the  working-class  members 
of  our  committee  who  maintain  that  the  standard  of  a  decent 
house  should  include  the  provision  of  a  bath.  I  venture  to 
think  that  there  is  every  sign  that  the  standard  of  comfort  in 
life  is  rising  in  respect  of  cleanliness,  and  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unfortunate  that  the  niggardliness  of  the  house-owners 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  proper  provision  of  water  to 
working-class  houses. 

5.  Finally,  our  Report  deals  with  the  character  of  the  sanitary 
accommodation  of  the  houses.  There  is,  I  understand,  every 
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reason  to  think  that  the  general  drainage  system  of  Oxford  is 
good,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  our  comparative  exemption  from  many  epidemic 
diseases.  But,  while  this  is  true,  we  have  again  to  observe  that 
the  sanitary  accommodation  of  many  of  the  houses  with  which 
our  Report  deals  is  entirely  inadequate.  Our  visitors,  indeed, 
also  reported,  in  some  cases,  that  the  arrangements  were  not 
only  inadequate,  but  that  the  water-closets  were  ill  ventilated, 
and  in  bad  repair.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  this 
evidence  to  that  definite  form  on  which  alone  we  have  tried  to 
foimd  our  Report.  It  is  impossible  to  define  bad  ventilation  and 
general  bad  order  in  such  terms  as  can  be  described  under 
a  general  form. 

I  therefore  deal  only  with  the  question  of  the  provision  of 
water-closets.  The  following  table  will  again  show  the  general 
condition  of  things. 


Pbovibioh  or  Watkb-olosets. 


1 

St  Cle¬ 
ment*. 

Cowley 
St  John. 

Jericho. 

Summer- 

town. 

t 

8 

if 

t 

H 

2  w.KS.  to  3  houses 

3 

3 

n 

0 

0 

3 

3 

12 

3-6 

5 

0 

0 

Bl 

0 

0 

tO 

5 

1  w.-c.  to  2  houses 

62 

46 

10 

16 

14 

0 

2 

20 

170 

5  w.-cs.  to  12  houses 

12 

24 

0 

0 

0 

36 

2  „  5 

5 

Bl 

0 

0 

5 

0 

25 

3-7 

0 

Bl 

0 

0 

7 

0 

14 

1  w.-c.  to  3 

30 

Bl 

0 

0 

12 

6 

65 

2  w.-cs.  to  7 

t* 

mm 

Bl 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1  w.-c.  to  4 

4 

0 

0 

21 

.0 

52 

2w.-C8.to  9 

mm 

El 

0 

0 

mm 

0 

9 

1  w.-c.  to  5 

Bl 

0 

El 

10 

0 

bI 

0 

2  w.-cs.  to  11 

11 

22 

Bl 

0 

0 

■a 

0 

33 

1  w.-c.  to  6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

The  table  shows  that  while  the  great  majority  of  the  houses 
with  which  our  Report  deals  are  provided  with  a  separate  closet 
each,  there  are  a  large  number  of  streets  and  courts  where  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  table  indicates  the  exact  character  of  the 
provision  of  closets,  but  it  may  again  seem  to  bring  out  the  im¬ 
portant  parts,  if  I  summarize  the  figures  briefly.  There  are  433 
houses  which  have  one  closet  for  two  and  more  houses,  there  are 
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188  which  have  one  closet  for  three  and  more  houses,  there  are 
116  houses  which  have  one  closet  for  four  and  more  houses,  55 
which  have  one  for  five  and  more,  and  12  which  have  one  closet 
for  six  houses. 

I  find  that  the  report  of  the  official  committee  mentions  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  medical  officer,  a  provision  of  one  closet  for 
three  houses  “  is  sufficient,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  larger 
number,  as  the  fewer  the  closets,  the  better  they  are  kept;” 
but  the  committee  does  not  agree  with  this  judgment.  It  is 
very  possible  that  there  may  be  some  difierence  of  opinion 
about  the  exact  proportion  between  houses  and  closets  which 
is  best  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
there  will  be  any  dispute  as  to  the  scandalous  and  indecent 
character  of  the  arrangements  which  exist  as  shown  in  our 
Report. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  good  people  want  when  they 
complain  of  the  lack  of  ordet  and  self-respect  among  some  of 
our  people,  while  they  are  yet  content  to  allow  such  conditions 
to  exist.  I  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  it 
is  disgraceful  that  a  prosperous  modern  town  should  have  such 
conditions,  and  that  it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  the  public  authorities 
to  see  that  such  conditions  should  be  put  down. 

If  we  now  consider  the  report  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  we 
may  say  that  it  shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  good  deal  which 
is  seriously  wrong  with  the  housing  of  the  labourer  in  Oxford. 
The  artisan  can,  on  the  whole,  provide  himself  with  decent 
accommodation,  but  the  report  seems  to  me  to  indicate  clearly 
that  a  considerable  section  of  the  labourers  cannot  do  so.  The 
demand  for  houses  is  constant,  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  house 
at  all  is  considerable ;  and  I  think  that  this  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  labourers  live 
under  very  wretched  conditions,  in  houses  a  good  many  of 
which  are  in  very  bad  repair,  and  which  are  provided  with  the 
minimum  of  convenience  for  water  and  sanitary  accommodation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  facts,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  statement  is  extravagant.  At  any  rate,  I  have  put  the 
facts  down  as  clearly  as  I  can,  and  the  reader  must  judge. 
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I  should  like  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
could  have  reports  on  the  housing  of  many  other  provincial 
cities.  We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  London, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  prepare  a 
fairly  comprehensive  return  as  to  housing  in  Manchester.  The 
conditions  in  London  are,  of  course,  bad  to  a  degree,  and  to  an 
extent  which  is  probably  not  common  even  in  the  other  large 
cities.  The  conditions  in  the  other  large  cities  are,  however, 
often  very  bad,  but  people  are  aware  of  this,  and  the  matter 
will  receive  attention.  There  is  some  danger  that  the  conditions 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  should  be  overlooked.  The  evils 
are  probably  much  less  in  extent  and  in  intensity  than  in  the 
large  towns,  but  I  should  conjecture  that  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  conditions  may  be  analogous  to  those  in  Oxford.  It 
will  be  of  real  service  if  information  can  be  collected,  and  the 
facts  put  before  the  public. 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  reform,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  possible  at  the  end  of  an  article  such  as  this  to 
enter  into  the  question  fully.  Reform  in  different  places  must 
be  carried  out  on  different  lines.  In  London  the  problem  is  so 
vast,  the  difficulties  so  enormous,  the  evils  to  be  cured  so  far- 
reaching,  that  one  can  but  feel  that  many  methods  will  have  to 
be  tried,  many  experiments  made,  before  the  solution  is  found. 

In  a  small  town  like  Oxford,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  a  little 
effort,  a  little  determination,  a  little  care,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  curing  the  present  evils,  and  what  is  more  important, 
towards  preventing  their  development  in  the  future.  The 
sanitary  and  structural  supervision  of  the  houses  should  be  much 
closer,  much  more  exacting.  And  I  think  that  the  provision  of 
a  considerable  number  of  good  houses,  let  at  the  lowest  rates 
that  will  cover  their  expenses,  would  do  much  to  cure  the  present 
crowding  of  the  population.  That  there  are  too  few  houses  at 
present  seems  to  me  to  be  as  pleiin  as  it  can  well  be.  More 
houses  are  wanted,  and  better  houses,  so  that  the  present  dilapi¬ 
dated  and  ill-provided  hovels  in  some  parts  of  the  city  may  be 
emptied. 

Some  people  say  that  private  enterprise  will  provide  what  is 
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sufficient  and  adequate.  It  has  not  done  so  in  the  past,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  future.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  houses  should  be  provided  by 
public  authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1890. 

A.  J.  Cablyle. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA, 


The  Pope  on  Chbistian  and  Social  Democbact.* — This  is  the 
third  encyclical  which  the  Pope  has  published  on  social  questions. 
The  former  one  was  dated  May  15,  1891.  In  that  he  claims  to  have 
explained  fully  the  rights  and  duties  which  the  two  classes  of 
citizens — capitalists  and  labourers — should  mutually  recognize  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  pointed  out  those  remedies  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  teaching  of  the  gospel,  and  which  he  considered  more 
efficacious  than  all  others  in  securing  the  observance  of  justice,  the 
protection  of  religion,  and  the  removal  of  all  disputes  between  the 
various  social  classes.”  The  results  appear  to  have  quite  satisfied 
the  holy  Father.  “  Catholics,”  he  says,  ‘‘  received  not  only  strength 
and  encouragement  in  their  noble  endeavours,  but  also  that  enlighten¬ 
ment  for  which  they  had  been  seeking,  and  through  which  they  were 
enabled  to  continue  on  their  course  of  action  with  greater  safety  and 
brighter  prospect  of  success.  Hence  difierences  of  opinion  amongst 
them  either  ceased  altogether,  or  were  abated  in  violence.”  It  is  a 
pleasing  picture. 

“  Hi  motos  animorum  atque  hsc  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactn  oompressa  qniescunt” 

How  smooth  a  thing  would  life  be  were  it  ever  thus  I 

In  the  ointment  thus  beneficently  applied  there  lurked,  however,  a 
single  fiy.  To  the  “united  action  and  organized  philanthropy  ”  into 
which  Catholics  now  threw  themselves,  some  gave  the  name  Social 
Democracy,  “the  name,  Christian  Socialism,  introduced  by  some, 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  and  deservedly  so.”  But  this  name  might 
cover  the  most  reprehensible  tenets.  “We  therefore  feel,”  continues 
•the  Pope,  “  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy 
by  defining  what  Catholics  should  hold  in  the  matter.”  Hence  the 
present  encyclical.  It  begins  by  distinguishing  between  Christian 
and  Social  democracy.  The  latter  is  materialistic  and  egalitarian,  and 
leads  to  Communism.  But  Christian  democracy  “  regards  nothing  as 

‘  Eneyclieal  Lettn  of  Our  Moot  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII.,  by  the  Providence  of 
God  Pope,  on  Christian  and  Social  Democracy.  [The  Universe  Office.  Irf.  London, 
1900.] 
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more  inviolate  than  justice  ;  it  would  preserve  intact  the  right  of 
obtaining  property  and  enjoying  its  possession ;  it  would  maintain 
that  distinction  between  social  orders  which  is  clearly  necessary  in  a 
well-ordered  State.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  elear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  Christian  and  Social  democracy ;  they  differ  just  as 
widely  as  Socialism  differs  from  Christianity.”  And  so,  in  the  term 
“Christian  democracy,”  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word 
“  Christian,”  for  “  the  natural  law  and  the  law  of  the  gospel  are  above 
mere  human  institutions,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  are  independent 
of  every  form  of  civil  government.  .  .  .  They,  therefore,  are  and 
remain  outside  the  pale  of  political  aspirations,  and  are  unchanged 
amidst  the  changes  of  the  world  ;  hence,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
government  may  be,  the  citizen  can  observe,  and  ought  to  observe,  the 
precepts  of  loving  God  above  ail  things  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.” 
“  This  being  the  case.  Catholics  who  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  ought  uot  iu  theory  to  prefer  one  form  of  government  to 
another,  or  seek  in  practice  to  change  the  form  that  exists.”  What, 
then,  is  the  object  of  Christian  democracy  ?  It  “  consists  solely  in  an 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  hardships  of  those  who  earn  their  living  by 
manual  labour,  to  lift  them  up  gradually  into  such  a  condition  that 
they  may  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  secure  for  them  full 
freedom  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  and  moral  obligations,  both 
at  home  and  in  public,  to  make  them  realize  that  they  are  not  brute 
beasts  but  men,  not  pagans  but  Christians,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
devote  themselves,  with  ease  and  earnestness,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
one  thing  necessary,  that  supreme  happiness  for  which  we  have  all 
been  created.”  And  this  happiness  cannot  be  obtained  for  men  by  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  conditions ;  moral  improvement  must  be 
maintained  at  the  same  time.  And  yet  we  are  not  to  be  afraid  of 
expending  our  energies  on  these  temporal  concerns.  “  It  cannot  but  be 
considered  remarkable  that  Christ  passed  over  in  silence  the  spiritual 
works  of  mercy,  mentioning  only  the  corporal  works  ;  ‘  I  was  hungry, 
and  you  gave  Me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  Me  to  drink,’  ” 
etc.  (Matt.  XXV.  35,  36).  But,  commendable  as  charity  is,  and  not 
humiliating  if  administered  in  a  Christian  fashion,  there  is  a  more 
excellent  way  ;  it  is  “  to  train  the  artisan  or  the  labourer  to  be  pro¬ 
vident  and  thrifty,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
provide,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for  himself.”  The  Pope  appeals  to 
the  privileged  classes  to  co-operate  in  this  matter,  and  reminds  them 
“  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  regard  with  indifference  the  fate  of 
the  poor,  but  that  they  have  distinct  obligations  in  the  matter.  In  the 
State  no  one  citizen  lives  for  himself  alone,  so  that  if  one  section  be 
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unable  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare,  the  deficiency  may  be 
made  good  by  more  generous  contributions  from  some  other  section.” 
To  fail  in  these  obligations  is  to  open  the  door  to  “  the  plague  of 
Socialism.”  “  The  Socialists  are  worming  themselves  into  the  heart 
of  the  State ;  in  secret  conclave  and  in  the  light  of  day,  with  voice 
and  pen,  they  are  driving  the  people  to  sedition  ;  they  have  cast  off 
the  restraint  of  religion,  they  acknowledge  no  obligations,  they  talk  of 
nothing  but  rights  ;  they  are  inflaming  the  mind  of  the  poor,  who  are 
daily  flocking  in  greater  numbers  to  hear  them,  and  who,  from  their 
wretched  condition,  fall  easy  victims  to  deceit,  and  are  led  into  error. 
Religion  and  society  are  at  stake.” 

It  is  a  clear  gain  that  the  Pope  has  refused  to  countenance  the  shelv¬ 
ing  of  social  duties,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  spiritual.”  A 
Roman  priest,  as  the  present  writer  was  informed,  ventured  recently 
to  remonstrate  with  his  squire,  a  member  of  his  own  Church,  on  the 
condition  of  one  of  his  cottages.  He  was  met  with  the  reply,  “  As 
long  as  you  have  anything  to  tell  me  about  the  state  of  my  soul,  1  will 
listen  to  you  ;  but  you  had  better  not  interfere  with  my  cottages.” 
That  excuse  will  hardly  be  any  longer  possible,  one  is  glad  to  think. 
It  should  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  the  dualism  which  opposes  things 
spiritual  and  things  temporal  or  secular — a  distinction  due,  as  Professor 
Montague  has  pointed  out,  to  the  desire  to  provide  a  modus  vivendi 
for  the  State  against  the  encroachments  of  the  mediaeval  papacy. 

Again,  the  ideal  which  the  Pope  sets  before  his  Church  as  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  their  social  activities  is  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
and  might  be  accepted  verbatim  by  every  Christian  Socialist.  They 
are  to  cherish  ”an  endeavour  to  lessen  the  hardships  of  those  who 
earn  their  living  by  manual  labour,  to  lift  them  up  gradually  into  such 
a  condition  that  they  may  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  secure 
for  them  full  freedom  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  and  moral 
obligations,  both  at  home  and  in  public,  to  make  them  realize  that  they 
are  not  brute  beasts  but  men,  not  pagans  but  Christians,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  devote  themselves  with  ease  and  earnestness  to  the 
attainment  of  the  one  thing  necessary — that  supreme  happiness  for 
which  we  have  all  been  created.”  But  these  things  being  admitted, 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  encyclical  shows  so  slight  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  political  philosophy,  or  of  the  social  theories  which  it  criticizes. 
When  the  Pope  says  that  “  Catholics  who  seek  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  ought  not  in  theory  to  prefer  one  form  of  government  to 
another,  or  seek  in  practice  to  change  the  form  that  exists,”  we  stand 
aghast.  Here  is  the  dualism  of  spiritual  versus  secular  cropping  up 
with  a  vengeance,  nothing  short  of  a  belief  in  a  Manichsean  Demiourgos 
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would  justify  such  a  judgment.  Has  the  State,  then,  no  relation  to 
the  Church  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Church  exists  to  foster  the  ideal, 
the  State  to  transform  the  ideal  into  the  real  ?  But  the  present 
economic  structure  of  society  assumes  the  selfish  economic  ”  man  to 
be  the  normal  man ;  is  that  a  good  soil  for  the  Christian  character  ? 

“  The  moralist  demands,"  says  Mr.  Sidney  Ball,  “  that  the  working¬ 
man  should  realize  that  he  exists  only  on  the  terms  of  recognizing 
and  discharging  a  definite  social  function.  But  what  is  there  in  the 
economic  arrangements  under  which  he  finds  himself,  to  suggest  such 
an  idea — the  idea  on  which  Socialism  rests— either  to  the  propertied 
or  to  the  propertiless  man  ?  ” 

When  we  come  to  the  Pope’s  censures  on  Socialism,  we  pass  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Fifth  of  November.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  the  Guy  Fawkes  of  real  life  was  more  handsome  than  the  effigies 
of  him  which  we  consign  to  the  flames,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  the 
Pope  to  be  better  instructed  than  to  write  of  Socialists  that  “they  wish 
supreme  power  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  so  that  by 
abolishing  the  various  social  grades,  and  by  making  all  citizens  equal, 
the  first  step  may  be  taken  towards  the  equalization  of  property  ?  "  Is 
this  true  of  St.  Simon,  or  of  Fourier,  or  of  the  Social  Democratic  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Gotha  in  1875,  not  to  mention  the  later  developments? 
And  when  the  Pope  describes,  as  the  characteristic  of  Christian 
democracy,  in  opposition  to  Socialism,  that  “  it  regards  nothing  as 
more  inviolate  than  justice  ;  it  would  preserve  intact  the  right  of 
obtaining  property  and  enjoying  its  possession,"  is  he  not  aware  that 
he  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  ?  Socialists  may  be 
mistaken  in  their  definition  of  that  which  is  just,  but  what  is  their 
battle-cry  but  Justice?  They  are  Socialists,  because  they  have 
adopted  the  words  of  Mill,  “  The  very  idea  of  distributive  justice,  or 
any  proportionality  between  success  and  merit,  or  between  success  and 
exertion,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  so  manifestly  chimerical  as 
to  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  romance."  The  Pope  can  only  make 
the  semblance  of  a  case  by  identifying  justice  with  the  present  distri¬ 
bution  of  property.  If  he  does  so  identify  it,  he  disregards  not  merely 
social  philosophy,  but  the  teaching  of  the  schoolmen,  who  defended 
theft  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  which  he  presumably  holds.  “  That 
doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Lilly  (summing  up  the  scholastic  position),  “of 
the  ‘  inalienable  nature  of  purchased  beef,’  which  Carlyle  thought  the 
one  tenet  held  with  real  assent  by  most  Englishmen,  is  not  true." 
Mr.  Hobson  has  lately  pointed  out  (TAe  Social  Problem^  p.  151)  how 
socialized  property  more  fully  meets  the  definition  of  property  than 
that  under  the  present  system. 
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The  explanation  of  these  one-sided  views  probably  lies  ia  the  fact 
that  the  Pope  is  dealing  with  certain  concrete  persons  and  situations, 
which  he  has  taken  as  typical.  Thus,  when  he  says  Catholics  ought 
not  to  prefer  one  government  to  another,  he  has  his  eye,  no  doubt,  on 
the  necessity  of  working  with  the  French  democracy.  Similarly,  in 
such  charges  against  Socialism  as  those  quoted,  he  is  thinking  of 
certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  who  bulk  large  in  bis  vision. 
To  such  a  one  we  may  be  content  to  say — 

"  Mutato  nomine  de  te  Fabula  narretur.” 

Lawrence  Phillips. 

“  The  Russian  Joubnal  of  Financial  Statistics.” — The  second 
and  last  gratis  number  of  this  Journal  is  more  bulky  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  as  it  contains  480  -|-  xxiv.  large  octavo  pages.  In  it 
G.  B.  V.  maintains  his  rare  reputation  as  a  statistician  with  a  sense 
of  humour.  Those  high  authorities,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Economist  newspaper,  again  come  up  to  have  their  atrocious  blunders 
exposed.  The  Economist,  on  March  24,  1900,  stated,  not  in  a  table  of 
figures,  but  in  letterpress,  that  60,000  Austrian  miners  and  mechanics 
would  have  produced  in  two  months  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
if  they  had  not  struck  and  deprived  themselves  of  wages  amounting  to 
ten  million  crowns  and  the  mine-owners  of  profits  amounting  to  another 
ten  million  crowns.  This  would  make  the  output  per  man  only  ten 
tons  per  annum,  and  the  price  of  coal  about  £8  6«.  6<j.  for  wages  and 
profits  alone.  The  Saturday  Review,  it  is  noted,  gave  the  total  loss 
of  output  at  the  quite  gigantic  figure  of  54,000,000  tons.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  report  on  Alcoholic  Beverages 
(No.  57  of  1900),  stated  that  Germany  consumed  100,980,000  gallons 
of  alcohol,  and  received  from  taxes  on  it  £7,504,000.  Dividing  the 
amount  received  by  the  number  of  gallons,  it  made  the  taxation  per 
gallon  amount  to  6s.,  instead  of  Is.  6d.,  which  is  what  it  appears  to  be 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic.  G.  B.  V.  here  appends  a  note 
which  raises  a  question  which  I  have  myself  sometimes  put  in  this 
way  ;  “Why  do  you  say  the  War  Office  is  the  worst  of  government 
offices  ?  Is  not  it  probable  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  even  the 
Local  Government  Board,  had  to  conduct  a  war,  London  would  be 
taken  in  the  first  fortnight  ?  ”  G.  B.  V.’s  summary  of  the  defects  of 
the  “  official  spirit  ”  is  worth  quoting  : — 

“  (1)  A  somewhat  blind  reverence  for  figures  supplied  through  hier¬ 
archical  and  diplomatic  channels ;  (2)  a  contempt,  perhaps  too  pro¬ 
found,  for  all  that  does  not  enter  into  the  imm^iate  sphere  of  action 
of  the  official  concerned ;  (3)  an  excessive  animosity  to  the  other 
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branches  of  the  public  service,  and  an  almost  fixed  determination  to 
ignore  their  existence,  together  with  all  they  have  done,  are  doing, 
or  will  do  ;  (4)  a  desire  to  give  to  the  most  humble  service  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  world-wide  importance  ;  (5)  the  claim  to  be  understood  by 
the  reader,  without  vouchsafing  any  explanation  whatever.” 

British  Government  oflSces  are  not  much  affected  by  the  fourth  of 
these  characteristics,  but  they  possess  the  others  in  a  high  degree. 

The  five  hundred  pages  of  the  Journal  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
information,  much  of  which  goes  to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
hostile  criticism  of  Russian  finance  which  proceeds  from  certain 
quarters  is  about  as  unfounded  as  the  same  kind  of  criticism  of  English 
municipal  finance.  It  is  based  on  the  same  want  of  adequate  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  governments  in  civilized  countries  no  longer 
exist  merely  to  suppress  crime,  attack  and  repel  foreign  enemies,  and 
keep  a  monarch  living  in  splendour.  Liverpool  is,  doubtless,  in  many 
ways  more  civilized  than  most  Russian  towns,  but  the  debt  of  Liver¬ 
pool  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  towns  in  Russia.  Does  that 
entitle  the  Russian  towns  to  read  Liverpool  a  lecture  on  the  danger  of 
municipal  indebtedness  ?  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  is 
at  present  undergoing  vaster  economic  changes  than  Russia.  Her 
railway  mileage  has  recently  about  doubled  itself  in  ten  years,  and  is 
still  so  small,  in  relation  to  her  vast  territory  and  population,  that  it 
might  well  continue  to  increase  by  thousands  of  miles  per  annum  for 
many  years.  Russia  is  the  only  country  which  has  colonized  on  any 
considerable  scale  in  recent  years,  for  her  colonization  is  none  the  less 
colonization  because  it  is  not  over-sea  colonization,  and  because  it 
proceeds  eastward  instead  of  westward.  No  one  who  professes  to 
keep  himself  acquainted  with  modem  economic  progress  can  now 
afford  to  say  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Russia. 

A  small  but  important  indication  of  the  progress  of  civilization  may 
be  noticed  in  the  fact  that  the  office  of  the  Journal,  23,  Millionaia, 
8t.  Petersburg,  in  offering  to  send  this  number  and  the  other  gratis 
specimen  number  (^Economic  Review,  April,  1900,  p.  231)  free  on 
receipt  of  3«.  for  postage,  undertakes  to  accept  English  or  United  States 
stamps.  Business-like  American  firms  have  already  adopted  this  method. 
It  removes  a  very  real,  though  apparently  insignificant  bar  to  inter¬ 
national  intercourse,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  remitting  small  sums. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


Anglo-Indian  Cubbenct.  I. — From  the  outset  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Carlile’s  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Economic  Review  on  ”  The 
Indian  Currency  ‘  Experiment,*  ”  a  reader  is  led  to  suspect  that  the 
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writer  is  not  going  to  tackle  the  real  crux  of  the  question,  viz.  How 
does  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  affect  the  Indian  taxpayer  and 
wage-earner  ? 

On  the  third  page  Mr.  Carlile  has  already  satisfied  himself  that 
**  the  experiment  may  thus  be  pronounced  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
success,"  without  touching  on  the  subject  of  its  effect  upon  the  rayat 
and  the  labourer.  It  is  evident,  from  the  stated  grounds  of  his  satis¬ 
faction,  that  he  is  mostly,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  considering 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  and  its  officials,  of  the  big  trader, 
financier,  and  commercial  man — the  convenience,  that  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  not  of  the  Indian  poor.  For  these  are  the 
grounds  of  his  satisfaction — (1)  Since  the  recommendations  of  Sir 
Henry  Fowler's  Committee  were  adopted  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  Indian  currency  question ; "  (2)  Bank  rates  have  been  lower  ; 
(3)  The  gold  reserve  has  risen  from  £240,000  two  years  ago  to 
£7,000,000  toHlay  and  (4)  “  The  fixity  of  rating  between  the  rupee 
and  the  sovereign  has  been  perfectly  maintained." 

These  are  advantages  for  the  Anglo-Indian.  But  who  pays  for 
them?  My  lords  of  the  Treasury,  I  read,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  in 
November,  1879,  that  some  such  advantages  as  these  would  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayer  ;  and  we  want  to  know  if  this 
has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Again,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  James  Fairbairn  Finlay,  C.S.I.,  before  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee  on  June  13,  1898.  He  shows  how  the  Indian  Government 
were  moved  to  close  the  mints  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  foreign  exchange,  in  view  of 
remittances  to  Europe,  and  that  the  alternative  was  “  a  large  increase 
in  taxation."  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  mistaken. 
But,  though  they  have  not  ostensibly  raised  the  taxes,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  they  have  gained  the  relief  they  sought  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  poorer  debtors  ?  By  the  closing  of  the  mints  the 
rupee,  whose  intrinsic  value  is  about  llrf.,  has  been  forced  up  to  a 
nominal  value  of  1*.  4<i.  But  it  is  only  good  for  llrf.  worth  of  grain 
in  Great  Britain.  Who  pays  the  other  5d.  ?  Why,  the  Indian  tax¬ 
payer,  surely.  At  any  rate,  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Carlile's  article 
to  refute  such  a  contention. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  all  this  Indian  currency  and  taxation  question, 
two  principles  seem  to  stand  out  clearly.  The  currency  difficulty  of 
India  arises  from  her  position  of  subjection  to  England,  and  of  virtual, 
though  not  nominal,  tribute-paying  to  a  predominant  partner.  It 
never  was  an  Indian  difficulty,  but  has  always  been  an  Anglo-Indian 
difficulty.  And  the  Anglo-Indians  seem  to  have  settled  it  by  pushing 
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the  burden  further  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians.  Bnt  the  burden 
would  seem  to  be  of  their  own  making.  Differences  of  standard  are 
aggravated  by,  and,  indeed,  only  gain  importance  through,  coercion, 
which  prevents  free  and  fair  relations.  **  Fall  or  rise  in  exchange,**  says 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  does  not  in  itself  (other  circumstances  remain¬ 
ing  the  same)  matter  in  true  international  trade,  which  adjusts  itself 
antomatically  to  the  requirements  of  exchange.**  But  it  is  evident 
that  ^  true  international  trade  **  is  no  description  of  British-lndian 
relations.  They  are  the  relations  between  a  predominant  and  a 
dominated  partner. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  principle,  that,  if  two  countries  are  related  to 
each  other  on  unfair  or  uneven  terms,  those  terms  cannot  be  made 
fair  or  even  by  such  devices  as  imposing  a  gold  standard  or  making 
an  arbitrary  rupee.  It  may  make  things  look  nicer  on  the  surface, 
but  it  does  not  do  away  with  injustice.  To  establish  justice,  coercion 
must  be  withdrawn. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  reminded  at  every  step  that,  whereas  commerce 
and  trade,  when  free,  tend  to  adjust  themselves,  every  interference  of 
the  Government  by  legislation  complicates  and  hinders  that  adjust¬ 
ment  Often  some  particular  intervention  seems  necessary  ;  but  I 
think  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  always  because  of  some  previous 
restriction  which  were  better  removed.  Equitable  adjustment  abhors 
arbitrary  interference. 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  our  interferences  in  India  in  the 
light  of  these  two  principles,  it  becomes  less  surprising  that  now, 
after  about  a  century  and  a  half  of  British  dealings  there,  we  hear 
that  about  half  the  population  go  short  of  food  even  in  prosperous 
years,  and  that  the  Government  depends  for  its  land  revenue  largely 
on  borrowed  money. 

I  will  conclude  by  asking  if  it  is  not  a  remarkable  way  of  cheapen¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  which  the  Indian  rayat  invests  his 
savings — or  used  to  invest  them  when  he  had  any — to  deprive  that 
commodity  of  some  40  per  cent,  of  its  value,  thus  cutting  off  one  of  his 
I  last  resources  in  distress.  Indeed,  the  duly  consolation  that  seems  to 

I  be  left  to  one  in  this  unhappy  business  is  that  the  poorest  taxpayers  in 

India  must  have  already  reached  that  stage  where  no  more  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  them.  And  facts  seem  to  show  that  even  that  great 
prop  of  the  Government,  the  money-lender,  is  giving  out. 

Abthcb  St.  John. 

Anqlo-Indian  CuRBENCr.  II. — With  reference  to  Captain  St. 
John*s  note,  it  cannot  of  course  be  contended  that  no  class  in  India 
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gained  anything  by  the  fall  in  the  rupee.  That  fall  presented  all  the 
phenomena  of  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  in  every  depreciation 
of  the  currency  the  classes  who  have  had  fixed  payments  to  make 
have  gained  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  had  them  to  receive. 
Fixed  payments  are  practically  divisible  into  two  categories,  rents  and 
wages.  The  first  are  fixed  by  contract,  the  second,  less  rigidly,  but 
hardly  less  effectually,  by  custom.  The  classes  who  gain  in  deprecia¬ 
tions  of  the  currency  are,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tenants  of 
land  and,  on  the  other,  the  employers  of  labour.  The  tenants  of  land 
are  a  very  important  class  in  India,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  they 
gained  considerably  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  by  the  fall  in  the 
rupee,  and  that  they  probably  would  have  gained  still  more  if  the  fall 
had  been  allowed  to  go  further.  If  that  fact,  however,  forms  an 
adequate  reason  for  allowing  such  a  fall  to  continue  indefinitely,  then, 
on  the  same  principle,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  a  reduction  of  rents 
became  desirable  in  England,  owing  to  the  fall  in  agricultural  produce, 
we  should  have  brought  it  about  by  issuing  depreciating  paper. 

As  to  the  wage-earners  the  case  is  all  the  other  way.  They  were 
the  losers  by  the  fall,  not  the  gainers.  The  strongest  opposition  to 
the  closure  of  the  mints  and  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  came 
from  the  tea-planters,  and  very  naturally.  They  sold  their  tea  at 
Home  for  sterling  and  paid  their  wages  in  rupees  ;  and  if,  by  a  fall  in 
the  exchange,  the  same  amount  of  sterling  brought  in  an  increased 
amount  of  rupees,  they  plainly  had  a  bigger  surplus  left  after  their 
wage-bill  had  been  deducted.  Such  a  gain,  however,  could,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  come  from  no  other  source  but  out  of  the  real  wages 
of  their  coolies.  It  may  be  answered  to  all  this  that  the  fall  in  the 
rupee  was  not  on  all  fours  with  a  depreciation  of  the  currency.  If, 
however,  the  true  standard  of  the  country  was  all  along  gold,  it  was 
so  completely.  To  show  that  this  was  the  case  was  the  main  thesis 
of  my  paper,  so  that  I  need  not  enter  on  that  question  again. 

Captain  St.  John  alludes  in  conclusion  to  the  alleged  injustice  of 
depriving  silver,  the  commodity  in  which  the  rayat  used  to  invest  his 
savings,  of  40  per  cent,  of  its  value — 1  suppose  by  the  closure  of  the 
mints.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  fall  in  silver  took  place  while  the 
mints  were  still  open,  nor  could  its  further  fall  have  been,  in  the  end, 
prevented  by  keeping  them  open  longer.  In  all  those  cases,  moreover, 
in  which  the  rayat  did  not  convert  his  ornaments  into  rupees,  it  is  not 
easy  to  show  in  what  respect  he  suffered  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
maintenance  of  the  value  of  the  coined  rupees  by  the  closure  of  the 
mints  protected  the  important  class  whose  hoards  consisted  of  money, 
and  whom  it  was  plainly  the  most  urgent  duty  of  the  State  to  protect. 
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At  the  same  time  1  think  that  the  interest  of  the  rayats  who  had 
stores  of  silver  ornaments  could  and  should  have  been  protected,  as 
Lord  Avebury  suggested,  by  tbe  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on  silver 
that  would  have  brought  the  value  of  the  raw  metal  as  nearly  as  possible 
up  to  the  value  of  the  coined  rupee.  Such  a  measure  would  certainly 
never  have  served  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  closure  of  the  mints,  but  it 
might  have  been,  or  indeed  might  still  be,  introduced  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

William  W.  Carlile. 

La  Sociiri  de  la  Paix  Sociale. — France  has  had  eleven 
revolutions  during  the  last  century,  and  nineteen  different  constitutions, 
all  of  them  intended  to  last  for  ever,  but  all  of  them  passing  rapidly 
away.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  political  strife  has  widened  the  gulf 
between  the  different  classes.  The  object  of  La  Sociiti  de  la  Paix 
Sociale  is  to  introduce  harmony  and  bridge  over  this  gulf.  M.  le  Play, 
the  founder  of  the  society,  studied  the  lives  of  working  people  in 
France  and  in  other  countries,  and  the  monographs  entitled  Ouvriers 
de  deux  mondes,  commenced  by  him  sixty  years  ago,  are  still  published. 
The  society  has  monthly  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  and  a 
yearly  Congress  held  in  Paris.  The  chief  subject  at  the  twentieth 
Congress,  this  year,  was  the  position  of  women — women’s  work  in 
convents,  in  industry,  in  agriculture ;  legislation  affecting  married 
women  ;  women  as  servants  ;  the  housing  of  factory  girls ;  and  so  forth. 

There  is  another  affiliated  society,  Les  Unions  de  la  Paix  Sociale, 
founded  in  1874,  with  branches  all  over  France,  and  a  monthly 
magazine.  La  RS/orme  Sociale.  Its  objects  are  :  (1)  To  bring  the 
law  of  Grod  into  practical  life  ;  (2)  to  strengthen  parental  authority  ; 
(3)  to  arbitrate  between  working  men  and  their  employers,  and  to 
induce  the  Church  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  ;  (4)  to  encourage  people  to  be  industrious 
and  to  acquire  a  home  of  their  own  ;  and  (5)  to  promote  temperance. 

The  president  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Congress  in  his  first 
address,  when  he  said  that  men  and  women  are  equals,  but  different. 
Their  duties  aud  rights  are  not  the  same.  Tbe  word  fetninisme  was 
unknown  to  M.  le  Play.  According  to  the  Christian  view,  wives 
ought  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  take  care  of  their  homes,  and 
educate  their  children ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  earn 
money,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  their  homes.  He  laid  great  stress  on 
the  social  influence  of  women — an  influence  not  limited  to  the  salons, 
but  which  may  also  be  exercised  in  the  kitchens.  He  quoted  le  Play, 
who,  by  reference  to  ninety  monographs,  proved  that  an  intelligent 
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mother’s  work  in  her  home  is  of  much  more  value  to  the  household 
than  the  salary  she  may  earn  in  a  factory. 

M.  le  Comte  de  las  Cases,  in  comparing  the  conception  of  women’s 
rights  in  the  socialistic  school  with  that  of  the  school  of  le  Play,  was 
very  eloquent  and  witty,  and  evoked  great  applause ;  but  he  evidently 
saw  but  one  side  of  the  question,  as  represented  by  Im  Fronde,  a 
Radical  women’s  rights  daily  paper.  **  While  the  socialist  school 
wants  to  suppress  marriage  and  the  home,  that  of  le  Play  has  the 
highest  conception  of  woman  as  wife  and  mother.”  As  a  rule,  there 
is  no  discussion  in  the  evening,  but  on  this  occasion  a  young  woman 
protested  that  ^  La  Fronde  did  not  represent  the  women  of  France. 
French  women,”  she  said,  **  are  ready  to  help,  but  you  must  seek  them 
in  their  homes.  The  majority  of  them  are  neither  socialists  nor  revolu> 
tionaries,  and  they  love  their  homes  as  well  as  the  men.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  ‘  Marry  and  live  in  your  home,*  but  marriages  are  decreasing, 
and  earnings  decrease,  while  taxes  increase.  It  is  well  enough  for  the 
girl  who  has  a  dowry,  but  it  is  quite  different  for  those  who  have  to 
earn  their  living.” 

At  another  meeting  the  rights  of  married  women  were  discussed. 
As  it  is  now,  a  great  many  women  are  tempted  to  refuse  any  legal 
sanction  for  their  sexual  relations.  **If  I  marry,  he  may  leave  me 
and  take  our  child  along.  It  is  mine  now,”  is  often  the  answer  of 
women  of  the  lower  classes  in  France  when  encouraged  to  marry.  It 
was  proposed,  therefore,  to  reintroduce  engagements,  Jiancaillet,  to 
give  young  people  an  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other  before 
marriage.  The  discussion  grew  more  intense  when  the  question  of 
allowing  married  women  to  dispose  of  their  personal  earnings  was  put 
to  the  Congress.  This  was  considered  dangerous  by  some,  since  in 
France  married  women  can  put  their  earnings  into  savings  banks  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  their  husbands.  It  was  pointed  out,  in  reply, 
however,  that  they  could  not  withdraw  their  deposits  without  the 
consent  of  their  husbands,  though,  in  Belgium,  they  can  do  so  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  in  many  other  countries  they  are  perfectly 
free  to  do  as  they  wish. 

Mdlle.  Rochebillard  has  formed  a  “  syndicate,”  or  union,  of  young 
working  girls  in  Lyons,  but  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  other 
syndicates,  as  it  does  not  wish  to  meddle  with  politics.  The  girls 
study  English,  German,  and  music,  but  draw  the  line  at  cooking  and 
housekeeping.  “  Leave  us  alone,”  they  said  :  “  we  shall  have  to  do  that 
all  our  life  when  we  marry.”  The  president,  a  working  girl,  edits  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  took  part  in  several  of  the  discussions  with 
great  distinction. 
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In  regard  to  the  subject  of  women’s  wages,  complaints  were  made 
of  the  great  harm  done  by  the  convents,  which  accept  contracts  at 
almost  incredible  and  impossible  prices  from  the  great  stores.  Some 
of  these  institutions,  like  Le  Bon  Pasteur,”  date  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  adopt  poor  children,  whom  they  support  entirely. 
M.  Joly,  in  a  report  of  their  work,  has  explained  that  these  associa¬ 
tions  which  take  in  children  and  old  people  without  any  payment  are 
forced  to  accept  whatever  conditions  are  offered  in  order  to  secure 
work  during  the  whole  year  ;  and  further,  that  the  calculations  made 
of  their  earnings  are  false,  because  many  of  the  children,  together 
with  the  aged  and  invalid,  do  not  earn  anything.  This  question  is 
a  very  prominent  one  just  now  in  France,  for  by  the  new  law  the 
associations  are  forced  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  and  their 
work.  But  many  of  them  are  opposed  to  this  legal  recognition  in 
order  to  escape  taxation,  and  any  control  over  their  methods.  Another 
objection  is  raised  on  account  of  their  competition  with  workers 
outside.  Mrs.  Oster  explained  with  great  force  that  some  way  must 
be  found  to  limit  this  competition.  She  is  at  the  head  of  a  large 
public  employment  office,  and  has  a  good  opportunity  of  realizing  the 
difficulty.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits  go  to  the  different 
contractors  ;  and,  for  instance,  one  big  store  only  paid  60  centimes 
for  making  12  ladies’  shirts  and  60  centimes  for  114  buttonholes. 

In  this  connexion.  La  SociSte  d' Economic  Sociale  has  a  scheme  for 
introducing  a  sort  of  black  list.  The  English  system  of  white  lists  is 
better,  but  presents  great  difficulties  :  one  department  in  a  large  firm 
may  be  perfectly  well  conducted,  another  badly — and  what  then  ?  A 
London  correspondent  suggested  that  co-operative  stores  might  be  the 
solution  ;  while  M.  Cheysson  thinks  that  both  kinds  of  lists  might  be 
practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  some  economists  assert  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  inexorable  and  cannot  be  modified.  As  for  the 
workers,  they  crave  justice,  not  charity ;  but  charity — practical 
Christianity — on  both  sides  is  the  only  true  solution. 

The  associations  of  monks,  in  contrast  with  the  nunnery  methods, 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  the  way  of  education.  They  have  realized 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  their  pupils  the  very  best 
practical  and  technical  instruction.  But  those  who  educate  the  girls 
should  adopt  the  same  policy  :  under  the  present  system,  the  girls  that 
are  sent  out  into  the  world  are  not  able  to  support  themselves. 

Only  a  few  of  the  convents  receive  visitors  ;  but  we  were  allowed 
to  inspect  a  sanatorium  for  consumptive  girls,  founded  by  the  sisters  of 
Marie  Auxiliatrice  for  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  This 
is  the  only  institution  in  France  which  takes  in  patients  in  all  stages 
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of  eoDBumption,  and  is  thoroughly  well  appointed  in  every  respect. 
104,485  children  and  young  girls  have  been  admitted  to  the  central 
house  in  Paris  during  the  last  ten  years.  But  overwork,  insufficient 
nourishment,  exposure,  and  bad  air  in  the  crowded  tenement  houses  are 
terribly  potent  causes  for  the  rich  harvest  of  consumption  in  Paris. 

A  visit  to  two  of  the  professional  schools  of  Paris  was  very  inte¬ 
resting.  Young  girls  from  the  public  schools  enter  at  13  or  14 
years  of  age,  and  are  taught  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  millinery. 
The  sempstresses  get  a  lay  figure  and  what  material  and  trinunings 
they  require,  and  make  an  entire  dress  alone.  Those  who  embroider 
learn  to  manufacture  screens  and  shelves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  finish  the 
work  themselves.  They  have  a  cooking-school,  and  are  also  taught 
laundry  work  and  mending.  Those  who  stay  three  years  are  paid  from 
five  to  six  francs  a  day  ;  while  those  who  leave  after  the  second  year 
rarely  succeed  in  getting  more  than  2  francs  30  centimes  to  3  francs 
per  day. 

The  most  Radical  **  feminists  ”  did  not  attend  the  Congress,  nor  did 
the  protestant  reformers,  like  Mile.  Sarah  Monod,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  French  Women.  The  Congress  was  very  liberal, 
and  did  not  exclude  the  subject  of  a  political  vote  for  women.  Most 
of  the  women  present  seemed  to  agree  with  Madame  Duclos,  who  said 
that,  as  politics  had  not  improved  the  character  of  the  men,  she  did  not 
want  a  vote.  But  the  men  were  not  pacified  by  the  fact  that  in  New 
Zealand  and  America  the  granting  of  a  vote  to  women  had  not  tended 
to  destroy  family  harmony ;  some  of  them,  however,  were  inclined  to 
recommend  the  Belgian  idea  of  giving  married  men  two  votes  I 

The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  M.  D41aire,  the  secretary, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  energetic  work  of 
organization.  A  full  report  of  the  Congress  will  be  found  in  La 
Riforme  Sociale. 

Ada  M.  Fbedbbiksen. 

The  Tbade  Union  Conobess. — It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  met  at  Manchester,  in  1868,  and,  with  one 
exception  (1870),  it  has  been  held  each, succeeding  year,  in  1875  there 
being  two  meetings.  At  Manchester  it  started  with  a  record  of 
118,367  members,  represented  by  34  delegates,  whilst  at  Swansea  last 
month  there  were  408  delegates,  with  a  constituency  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  the  latter  figure  being  devoid  of  the  duplication 
which  existed  prior  to  the  abolition  of  trades  council  representation. 
This  numerical  progress  is  encouraging,  because  it  both  indicates  an 
enlarged  area  of  trade  unionism  and  considerable  solidarity  amongst 
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organized  workers.  But  in  this  latter  respect  there  are  not  lacking 
disquieting  signs. 

For  example,  at  Swansea  neither  the  Durham  nor  Northumberland 
miners  had  delegates  present.  Doubtless  their  absence  was  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  the  unfortunate  difference  between  them  and  the  Miners’ 
Federation  on  the  eight  hours’  question  ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
this  does  not  altogether  account  for  it.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Congress  not  to  have  the  presence  of  these 
shrewd  and  capable  Northerners  in  its  midst.  Their  keen  grip  of 
economic  questions,  and  the  moderating  influence  they  exercise,  are 
invaluable  factors  in  an  assembly  where  there  is  never  any  dearth  of 
sentiment  and  of  appeals  to  mere  class  prejudices. 

Another  regrettable  feature  is  the  exclusion  or  withdrawal  of 
societies  through  internecine  feuds.  The  premier  society,  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Society  of  Engineers,  was  banished  for  two  years  because  it 
would  not  accept  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  it 
still  remains  apart ;  the  Iron  Founders’  Society,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  efficient  of  our  organizatious,  was  made  an  outcast  from  the 
Swansea  Congress  for  the  same  cause  ;  whilst  the  Blacksmiths’  Society, 
after  twenty-six  years’  attendance,  declined  to  be  represented  for  a  like 
reason.  In  each  case  the  unions  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  adverse  awards  are  small  and  comparatively  insignificant. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  no  justification  for  any  departure  from  the 
strict  line  of  impartiality,  but  none  the  less  it  adds  to  the  loss  sustained 
hy  the  Congress.  If  this  shedding  of  the  best  of  the  unions  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  on,  it  will  become  a  serious  question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  making  the  Parliamentary  Committee  a  censor  of  trade  union  morals 
and  conduct. 

As  in  all  similar  bodies,  it  has  been  found  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  introduce  changes  in  the  constitution  and  methods  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress.  Some  of  these  have  been  fundamental,  and  even 
of  a  revolutionary  character ;  but  those  which  were  introduced  at 
Swansea,  though  of  considerable  importance,  did  not  come  under  the 
latter  category.  Still,  that  relating  to  the  president  reversed  an  old 
practice,  around  which  some  pleasant  associations  had  gathered. 
Hitherto  the  local  unions  have  provided  the  occupant  of  the  chair, 
and  this  privilege  was  safe  until  it  was  grossly  abused.  Then  it 
became  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  president  should  at  least  be 
a  man  known  outside  his  own  town,  and  who  would  have  some  regard 
for  the  fact. that  the  Congress  was  not  a  Socialist  Convention,  but  a 
gathering  of  trade  unionists.  To  secure  this  end,  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  number.  This 
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is  certainly  not  the  most  democratic  plan.  It  gives  to  an  official  body 
a  power  which  might  safely,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of 
things,  be  left  in  the  bands  of  the  Congress  itself.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
all  the  canons  of  democratic  government  to  allow  the  ruling  section  to 
have  control  of  the  chair  of  a  popular  assembly.  However,  all  systems 
more  or  less  depend  upon  men,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  first  trial 
of  this  new  one  was  in  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman’s  hands.  His  opening 
speech  was  dignified,  free  of  amateurish  dogmatism,  and  pitched  in  a 
key  which  accorded  with  the  prevalent  feeling.  It  was  the  utterance 
of  a  responsible  trade  union  leader — a  welcome  change  from  the  wild 
or  fanciful  excursions  into  the  domains  of  theory  or  of  party 
politics  which  his  three  immediate  predecessors  had  inflicted  on  the 
delegates. 

Of  the  other  alteration,  that  of  the  formation  of  grouping  com¬ 
mittees  to  deal  with  the  various  resolutions  on  the  agenda,  it  only 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  satisfactory. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labour  carries  this  principle  of  devolution 
still  further,  and  there  seems  abundant  scope  for  its  extension  here. 
But  the  Congress  ought  to  elect  directly  these  committees,  or  at  least 
a  body  whose  function  it  should  be  to  select  the  delegates  to  serve  on 
them.  This  might  involve  the  abstention  from  the  usual  entertainment 
on  the  Monday  afternoon  of  a  few  delegates ;  but  this  would  not  be 
a  serious  loss,  especially  when  there  is  such  a  surfeit  of  junketing  as 
at  Swansea. 

The  topmost  subject  in  delegates*  minds  was  naturally  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale  case. 
Rarely  has  the  Parliamentary  Committee  been  called  upon  to  give 
advice  under  more  difficult  circumstances.  It  was  an  easy  thing  to 
beat  the  big  drum,  and  call  for  volumes  of  invective  to  be  poured  on 
the  heads  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  bis  colleagues.  But  they  had 
the  advantage  of  a  legal  adviser,  and  the  plan  proposed  to  Congress, 
and  unanimously  accepted,  turned  the  discussion  into  severely  practical 
channels.  It  was  a  cautious  waiting  game  that  was  played.  First 
of  all,  it  was  decided  to  take  a  test  case  on  picketing  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  see  how  far  the  law  lords  are  prepared  to  leave  the  track  of 
interpretation  for  that  of  legislation.  The  funds  of  any  union  are 
safe  so  long  as  the  law  is  not  broken.  It  was,  therefore,  wise  to 
ascertain  what  constituted  a  violation  of  the  conspiracy  laws.  Then 
it  was  decided  to  raise  a  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
weaker  unions  in  legal  trouble.  This  appealed  to  the  chivalry  of 
Congress,  and  it  is  good  tactics  to  protect  that  part  of  the  industrial 
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snnj  most  liable  to  attack.  Finallj,  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  alter  the 
rules  of  the  unions  so  as  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  to  afford  time  to  look  about.  It  is 
certain  that  an  agitation  to  restore  that  full  freedom  of  combination 
intended  by  Parliament  will  have  to  be  set  on  foot.  When  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  plausibly  enough,  that  a  thing  which  can  hold  property 
and  sue  other  people  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  liability  for  the  acts 
of  its  agents,  he  did  not  establish  equity  once  for  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  left  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs.  The  unions  want  to  know 
whether  they  can  be  brought  into  the  courts  by  aggrieved  members, 
or  if  they  can  bring  defaulters  into  them.  Then  the  provident  as  well 
as  the  protective  funds  are  at  present  regarded  as  a  common  fund,  and 
as  such  may  be  seized  for  damages.  Thus,  money  set  aside  for  the 
orphans  may  go  into  employers*  pockets  as  compensation  for  the 
illegal  act  of  some  branch  secretary.  In  the  same  way,  if  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  pay  the  fares  of  blacklegs  who  are  willing  to  return  home 
during  a  strike,  or  to  take  steps  to  meet  trains  and  inform  imported  men 
of  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  then  a  strike  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
But  by  another  year  the  situation  will  be  clearer,  and  then,  no  doubt, 
a  plan  of  campaign  will  be  arranged. 

From  considering  how  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  highest 
legal  tribunal  in  the  land,  the  Congress  proceeded  to  discuss  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  hand  over  to  the  law,  in  the  ultimate  result,  the  determination 
of  the  working  conditions  of  the  entire  industrial  classes.  For  this  is 
really  what  compulsory  arbitration  amounts  to.  In  the  debate  no 
fresh  point  of  importance  was  raised,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
speeches,  especially  on  the  opposition  side,  were  not  of  a  high  average. 
The  division  showed  a  majority  against  of  310,000,  which  was  sub¬ 
stantial  and  decisive,  but  only  about  half  as  large  as  that  recorded  last 
year.  A  factor  in  this  decrease  was  doubtless  the  feeling  that,  the 
legal  status  of  the  unions  having  been  so  radically  changed,  it  was 
just  as  well  to  take  the  further  step  towards  the  elimination  of  volun¬ 
taryism.  An  analysis  of  the  voting  would,  it  is  fairly  certain,  show 
that  the  unions  which  have  secured  the  largest  degree  of  conciliation 
in  their  trades  were  found  against  the  motion.  Compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  may  have  a  part  to  play,  but  it  will  not  be  until  the  principle, 
in  its  voluntary  form,  has  so  covered  the  ground  that  the  intervention 
of  Parliament  would  only  mean  the  removal  of  obstacles  here  and 
there  to  the  full  force  of  public  opinion. 

As  usual,  tbe  New  Zealand  example  was  relied  upon  to  justify  the 
practicability  of  compulsion,  but  with  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
it  had  no  effect.  The  non-union  difficulty  is  got  over  in  that  colony 
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bj  ignoring  ity  and  so  patting  a  premium  on  combination.  Tlus  was 
the  advantage  held  out  to  the  delegates  at  Swansea,  and  it  proved 
irresistible  to  some  of  those  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  organize  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  men  in  their  trade.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  in  this  old  country,  with  a  tradition  as  to  equality  before 
the  law,  and  whose  ruling  classes  do  not  usually  show  any  partisan¬ 
ship  on  the  side  of  the  trade  unionist,  the  Legislature  would  repeat  the 
New  Zealand  practice.  For  instance,  there  are  only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  railway  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  organized.  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  the  75  per  cent,  would  be  ignored?  Decidedly 
not  As  it  is,  a  minority  can  make  its  influence  felt  because  it  acts 
together,  and  has  a  power  which  secures  respect.  But  with  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  in  force  that  non-union  majority  would  be  supreme. 
Conciliation  gives  far  better  results  than  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  it 
cannot  be  encouraged  too  much  ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  tender  growth,  and 
the  rough  hand  of  the  State  might  soon  destroy  it.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
no  more  efiective  way  to  promote  it  than  by  impressing  on  both  sides 
the  need  of  industrial  peace.  The  Congress  did  well  to  set  its  face 
dead  against  compulsion.  By  the  look  of  things,  trade  unionists  will 
have  plenty  to  do  in  defending  rights  without  surrendering  any  of 
them. 

Education  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  united  the  Congress  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  It  pronounced  emphatically  in  favour  of 
national  education,  and  it  made  it  clear  what  it  meant  by  this.  It 
wanted  schools  which  belong  to  the  people,  and  not  to  sects.  The 
principle  of  the  school-board  system  was  endorsed,  and  in  this  the 
trade  unionists  are  in  line  with  the  co-operators.  To  show  their 
earnestness,  the  delegates  agreed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  other 
bodies  in  resisting  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Government. 

An  evidence — and  there  were  many — of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
Swansea  Congress  was  the  heavy  defeat  of  the  Communistic  amend¬ 
ment.  Dissatisfied  with  what  the  Socialists  regarded  as  a  mere  hum¬ 
drum  resolution  in  favour  of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  they  again 
asked  the  delegates  to  declare  that  private  property  ought  to  be 
abolished — “  that  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange  should  become  the  common  property  of  the  nation.”  This 
was  a  revival  of  the  Norwich  resolution  which  caused  such  a  scare  at 
the  time.  But  the  Congress  declined  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
straight  path  of  practical  politics,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  685,000  to  264,000.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  the  less  the 
unions,  as  such,  commit  themselves  to  a  policy  which  employers  can 
justly  construe  into  an  attack  on  their  property  the  more  likely  are 
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they  to  gain  their  respect.  It  is  one  thing  to  demand  that  labour 
shall  have  its  due  reward,  and  quite  another  to  proclaim  war  on  private 
property.  A  Socialist  gathering  can  do  that,  and  it  will  scarcely 
evoke  a  passing  notice,  but  a  Trade  Union  Congress  stands  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  political  theories,  and  a  whisper  of  the  same  thing 
becomes  important. 

Though  there  was  one  little  breeze  occasioned  by  the  never-ending 
tailors*  dispute  with  the  Oldham  Co-operative  Societies,  there  was, 
happily,  an  absence  of  those  bitter  attacks  on  co-operation — or,  more 
correctly,  on  the  methods  of  its  promoters — which  used  to  be  far  too 
frequent.  This  improved  feeling  has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the 
formation  of  the  Joint  Committee,  to  which  disputes  occurring  between 
the  two  movements  are  referred  for  settlement.  Nothing  but  good  can 
come  out  of  this  mutual  consideration  of  the  respective  problems — or 
rather  the  two  sides  of  the  same  problem — at  close  quarters.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  except  in  a  limited  circle,  there  is  little  appreciation 
in  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of  what  is  involved  in  the  co-partnership 
of  labour.  Still,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  that,  as  the  idea  of  a  higher 
industrialism  takes  shape,  the  self-governing  workshop  attracts  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  trade  union  movement. 


F.  Maddison. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  volume  entitled  Fituil  Report  of  H.M.  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Subject  of  Local  Taxation  :  (L)  England  and  Wales 
(Cd.  638,  foL,  192  pp.,  1<.  ^d.)  contains  the  usual  **  litter  of  reports,” 
to  use  the  delightful  phrase  of  a  cynical  statesman.  Twelve  com¬ 
missioners  out  of  fifteen  sign  the  majority  report,  but  only  seven  do 
so  without  reserve.  Of  the  other  five,  two  except  three  chapters,  one 
excepts  two  of  the  same  three  chapters,  and  two  make  smaller  reser¬ 
vations.  The  three  remaining  members  provide  two  separate  reports  ; 
and  two  of  them  join  with  three  signatories  of  the  majority  report 
in  making  a  separate  report  on  a  particular  subject,  while  another 
signatory  of  the  majority  report  produoes  separate  recommendations 
which  are  partially  approved  by  another  signatory. 

The  reference  to  the  Commission  was  “  to  inquire  into  the  present 
system  under  which  taxation  is  raised  for  local  purposes,  and  report 
whether  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property  eontribute  equitably  to 
such  taxation  ;  and  if  not,  what  alterations  in  the  law  are  desirable  in 
order  to  secure  that  result.”  Judge  O’Connor  tells  us  that  these 
terms  of  reference  “  admit  of  very  varied  eonstruetions ;  and  indeed, 
after  more  than  four  years’  consideration  of  them,  there  is  scarcely  an 
approach  to  an  agreement  among  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  as  to  what  may  be  their  exact  significance.”  But  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  reports,  rather  than  by  the  private  deliberations  of 
the  commissioners,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  well  agreed  that  the 
question  whether  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property  contribute 
equitably  to  such  taxation  ”  could  only  have  been  put  by  somebody 
with  a  very  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
They  also  seem  to  have  agreed  that  the  best  way  of  covering  a  refusal 
to  answer  a  question  which  ought  never  to  have  been  asked  was  to 
refer  the  questioner  to  the  “  volume  of  memoranda,”  i.e.  the  experts’ 
answers  to  the  questions  (many  of  them  equally  absurd)  propounded 
by  the  commissioners  themselves.  Judge  O’Connor  alone  attempts 
to  answer  the  question,  and  bis  answer  is  that  equity  requires  all  local 
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taxation  to  be  borne  by  the  land  alone.  The  others  have  reduced  the 
reference  to  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of  local  taxation  (including 
state  subventions)  and  suggestions  for  its  amendment. 

The  majority  report  begins  with  two  chapters  describing  the  two 
methods  by  which  taxation  is  raised  for  local  purposes,  viz.  rates  and 
subventions.  About  these  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Ch.  iii.  contains  more  matter  for  controversy.  It  is  on  the 

‘‘grievances  of  ratepayers.”  These,  of  course,  are  legion,  but  the 
commissioners  reduce  them  to  seven,  and  these  seven  appear  somewhat 
arbitrarily  selected.  The  third  and  fourth  seem  to  be  much  the  same. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  the  seven  grievances  include 
the  complaint  of  the  urban  ratepayer  that  the  landowners  pay  no 
rates,  they  do  not  include  any  similar  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  ratepayer.  The  answer  probably  is  that  there  is  no  such  com¬ 
plaint  ;  and,  if  this  is  true,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  ill-founded  complaints  will  die  away  when  not  attended  to  :  for, 
thirty  years  ago,  there  certainly  was  strong  complaint  on  this  head, 
and  commissions  recommended  a  division  of  rates  between  farmer 
and  landlord.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the  farmers  now  recognize 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  no  use  to  them,  and  wonder  why 
any  one  can  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the  relief  of  agricultural 
rates  by  State  subventions  will  not  ultimately  benefit  the  landlords. 
Ch.  iv.  is  entitled,  “  What  Services  are  National  and  Onerous  ?  ” 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible  ;  but  the  question  really  asked  is,  what 
services  now  managed  by  local  authorities  are  of  such  a  character  that 
a  preponderant  share  of  the  resulting  benefit  cannot  be  strictly  traced 
to  persons  interested  in  the  locality.  These  are  said  to  be  poor  relief, 
police,  education,  and  main  roads,  the  last-named  being  likely  to  become 
less  a  matter  of  merely  local  interest  owing  to  “  the  increasing  mobility 
of  the  population,  and  the  development  of  new  means  of  locomotion.” 
Ch.  V.,  “  How  National  Services  should  be  paid  for,”  begins  by  stating 
that  these  national  services  cannot  be  conveniently  nationalized  ; 
and  that,  as  long  as  they  remain  under  the  control  of  local  authorities, 
they  must  be  paid  for  by  some  form  of  local  taxation.  It  then  goes 
on  to  inquire  how  (for  these  purposes)  local  taxation  may  be  bronght 
into  accordance  with  what  “  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  primary  aim 
of  national  finance,”  namely,  “  ability  to  pay.”  The  “  most  obvious 
suggestion,”  we  are  told,  “  is  a  local  income-tax.”  This  absurdity  is 
easily  disposed  of  :  the  only  objection  to  the  argument  is  that  it  is 
rather  hypothetical  and  insular.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  it  had  described  some  foreign  local  income-taxes,  and  shown  that 
they  are  either  not  successful  or  not  income-taxes.  Another  proposal. 
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which  surely  was  not  worth  the  serious  attention  the  conamissioners 
give  it,  is  that  of  a  special  rate  on  inhabited  houses.  No  other  sugges¬ 
tion  is  considered,  and  the  commissioners  are  promptly  “driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  grievances  which  ”  they  “  have  set  forth 
cannot  be  remedied  without  either  a  direct  contribution  from  the 
Exchequer,  or  the  extension  and  development  of  the  system  of  assigned 
revenues  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1889.”  There  is  an 
amazing  omission  here.  The  commissioners  have  coolly  assumed  that 
the  grievances  must  be  remedied.  They  have  never  yet  considered 
whe^er  these  grievances  have  any  real  foundation.  Apparently  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  they  now  without  the  assistance  of  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair  Balfour,  who  disagree,  address  themselves 
to  the  question  in  the  next  ehapter,  although  the  title  is  “  How  Relief 
to  Local  Rates  should  be  provided.”  But  all  they  have  to  say  is,  “  That 
these  complaints  are  well  founded  has  been  admitted  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  closely  studied  the  subject  of  Local 
finance,  and  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  authorities  on  the 
question.”  There  is  a  very  ancient  maxim,  quite  as  old  and  more 
respectable  than  “  No  case ;  abuse  plaintifiTs  attorney.”  It  is,  “  No 
case ;  say  all  good  authorities  are  on  our  side.”  Possibly  the  table 
which  follows  (based  apparently  on  the  Milner  classification  of  taxes, 
which  was  simply  riddled  by  the  criticism  of  the  experts  in  the 
volume  of  memoranda)  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  argument. 
The  table  professes  to  show  that  82'8  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of 
local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales  arises  from  taxes  on  rateable 
property,  and  the  commissioners  calmly  assume  that  this  shows 
“inequality  and  inequity.”  They  might  just  as  well  denounce  the 
imperial  system  of  taxation  for  its  inequality  and  inequity  in  raising 
so  large  a  proportion  of  revenue  from  alcoholic  liquors.  They  have 
simply  begged  the  whole  question. 

Having  done  so,  they  go  on  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
as  described  in  its  heading.  They  begin  with  a  very  feeble  defence  of 
the  Groschen,  or  1888,  system  of  subventions,  and  propose  certain  trifling 
additions  to  the  local  taxation  licences,  and  the  transfer  of  the  inhabited- 
house  duty  to  the  local  authorities. 

The  next  chapter  is  entitled,  “  How  further  Relief  to  Local  Rates 
should  be  distributed  and  paid,”  by  which  the  commissioners  seem  to 
mean  in  what  proportions,  not  the  further  relief,  but  the  whole  of  the 
relief,  should  be  divided  between  the  diflPerent  districts.  Being,  after 
all,  sane  men,  they  propose  to  abolish  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Goschen  system,  which  they  have  just  before  praised  so  highly, 
namely,  the  system  of  primary  division  between  the  counties,  and  to 
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substitate  direct  division  between  the  authorities  who  undertake  certain 
services.  They  would  pay — 

(1)  To  each  union,  annually,  a  fixed  sum  equal  the  cost  of  its  officers 
in  the  year  next  preceding  the  passing  of  legislation  revising  the 
present  system  of  allocation.  This  would  apply  to  London  as  well  as 
the  country. 

(2)  To  each  police  authority,  annually,  a  fixed  sum  equal  to  half  the 
whole  net  cost  of  police  in  the  year  already  described. 

(3)  To  each  union,  annually,  4«.  a  week  for  each  lunatic  in  an 
asylum,  and  3s.  a  week  for  each  imbecile  in  a  special  institution. 

(4)  To  authorities  unspecified  (unions  or  asylum  committees,  or 
both  ?)  half  the  annual  expenditure  on  providing  asylums,  and  other 
institutional  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and 
epileptics. 

(5)  To  each  union  2«.  a  week  certain,  and  about  Is.  dependent  on 
educational  results,  for  each  pauper  child. 

(6)  To  each  union  3s.  a  week  for  each  sick  and  infirm  pauper. 

(7)  To  each  union  not  immediately,  but  at  some  future  date,  a  further 
sum,  distributed  “  in  such  a  manner  that  unions  with  large  populations 
and  small  rateable  values  should  receive  the  most,  and  unions  with 
small  populations  and  large  rateable  values  the  least.” 

(8)  To  each  county,  annually,  a  fixed  sum  equal  to  half  the  cost  of 
main  roads  in  counties  during  the  financial  year  preceding  legislation. 
The  paragraph  on  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  are  to  have  any 
grant  for  main  roads  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  county  boroughs  are  not  to 
have  any — at  any  rate,  immediately. 

(9)  To  unspecified  authorities  undescribed  amounts,  amounting  to 
£850,000  in  all,  for  technical  education.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Board 
of  Education  will  do  something,  it  is  not  very  clear  what. 

(10)  To  each  county  and  county  borough,  whatever  is  left  out  of  the 
total  (for  the  whole  country)  of  the  assigned  revenues,  distributed 
between  the  ancient  counties  according  to  the  proportions  of  licences, 
inhabited-house  duty  etc.,  collected  therein,  and  between  each  adminis¬ 
trative  county  and  the  county  boroughs  of  the  ancient  county  according 
to  population  and  rateable  value.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  sum  will 
be  only  about  a  million,  so  that  the  “  localized  revenues  ”  will  be 
delocalized  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  whole  amount. 
This  absurdity  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the 
commissioners,  whether  signatories  or  not.  So  far  from  seeing  its 
absurdity,  the  signatories  of  the  chapter  actually  claim  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  **  Another  advantage  of  the  scheme  will  be  that  the  revenues 
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locally  collected  and  transferred  to  the  counties  and  county  boroughs 
will  contribute  to  the  imperial  grants  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
localities,  as  measured  by  the  amounts  of  such  revenues  collected  in 
each  county  and  county  borough,  while,  at  the  same  time,  when  these 
subventions  have  been  discharged,  the  county  and  borough  councils 
will  receive  for  the  purposes  of  their  expenditure  the  balances  of  these 
revenues  collected  in  their  several  districts.” 

The  next  chapter  (in  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord 
Blair  Balfour  concur,  and  from  which  Mr.  James  Stuart  dissents)  is 
entitled,  “  The  Classification  of  Property  for  Rating  Purposes,”  but 
it  should  have  been  called,  Further  Grant  in  Favour  of  a  Particular 
Kind  of  Property,”  as  it  consists  of  little  but  a  recommendation  that 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  should  be  renewed.  Of  course  the 
important  part  of  that  Act  is  the  imperial  grant  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  the  commissioners  are  either  somewhat  obtuse  or  some¬ 
what  uncandid  when  they  quote  the  Scotch  classification,  which  in¬ 
volves  no  grant,  in  favour  of  their  proposal.  The  commissioners  would 
place  the  owner  of  clerical  tithe  rent-charge  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  agricultural  ratepayer,  and  thus  make  him  a  charge  upon  the 
free  national  revenue,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  under  the  Tithe  Rent- 
charge  Act,  1899,  upon  the  part  of  the  national  revenue  allocated  to 
local  authorities.  They  also,  in  ch.  x.,  propose  the  same  change  in 
regard  to  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act — a  minor  matter. 

In  ch.  ix.,  on  Rating  of  Land  Values,  the  commissioners  insist  on  the 
various  difficulties  and  anomalies  involved  in  different  plans  for  rating 
land  values,  and  end  with  the  remark  that  its  advocates  have  failed  to 
convince  them  that  it  would  be  equitable  to  select  a  particular  class 
of  rateable  property  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  and  special  burden. 

Ch.  X.  pronounces  against  any  extension  of  existing  exemptions 
from  rating.  Ch.  xii.  recommends  that  the  ordinary  limit  of  com¬ 
pounding  should  be  raised  from  £8  to  £10  ;  that  property  unoccupied 
for  any  purpose  should  be  rateable  in  some  unspecified  proportion  ;  that 
in  assessments  the  deductions  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  under  a  uniform  scala  Ch.  xiii.  recommends  that  the 
law  as  regards  the  rating  of  machinery  should  not  be  much  altered, 
but  should  be  made  more  certain  ;  and  that  railways  should  be  valued 
as  wholes,  and  the  totals  distributed  between  the  various  areas  by  a 
special  assessor  of  railways. 

The  whole  of  this  report  is  accepted  by  Lord  Cawdor,  Sir  John 
Hibbert,  and  Messrs.  Dalton,  Cripps,  Clare,  Elliott,  and  Wharton. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  signs,  but  is  not  sure  that  the  scheme  of  relief  in 
chs.  vi.  and  viL  is  right.  Mr.  Orford  Smith  signs,  but  objects  to  the 
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proposals  as  to  the  agricultural  rates  and  clerical  tithe  rent^harge. 
He  rather  lifts  a  veil  by  objecting  to  something  which  is  not  expressly 
proposed  in  the  report,  namely,  a  permanent  renewal  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Rates  Act  and  tlie  Tithe  Rent-charge  Act,  pending  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report  of  the  Commission.”  Mr.  James  Stuart  signs, 
but  accepts  chs.  vi.,  and  vii.  only  as  a  pi$  alter,  and  entirely  dissents 
from  chs.  viiL  (agricultural  relief)  and  ix.  (non-rating  of  land  values). 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh)  and  Lord  Blair  Balfour 
sign,  but  except  chs.  vL  viL,  and  ix.  In  place  of  chs.  vi.  vii.,  and 
parts  of  viii.,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  presents  what  he  politely  calls 
^  separate  recommendations.”  He  desires,  in  the  first  place,  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  system  of  assigned  revenues,  and  to  substitute 
a  fixed  sum  from  the  consolidated  fund.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  local  authorities’  expenditure  on  what  he  regards  as  national 
objects  in  1898-9,  with  the  amounts  of  State  aid  be  would  appropriate 
to  each  purpose. 


ExpendHore 
to  1898-9. 

PropoMd 

contrllmtion. 

Poor  relief,  etc. 

..  12,000,000 

. .  5,000,000 

Police,  prosecutions,  etc . 

4,600,000 

..  2,350,000 

Asylums  . 

750,000 

..  450,000 

Sanitary  officers,  etc. . 

250,000 

125,000 

Main  roads  and  county  bridKes 

..  2,200,000 

. .  1,100,000 

Technical  and  intermaiiate  education 

900,000 

. .  1,000,000 

20,700,000 

10,025,000 

Considering  that  the  object  of  the  State  contribution  should  be  to 
relieve  most  the  districts  most  burdened  by  the  national  services,  he 
proposes  that  the  first  three  of  these  six  grants  should  be  distributed 
between  the  various  districts  on  a  kind  of  sliding-scale,  based  on  popu¬ 
lation,  rateable  value,  and  expenditure — population  and  expenditure 
going  to  increase,  and  rateable  value  to  reduce  the  amount  claimable  by 
any  locality.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  sanitary-officers’  grant,  he 
says  nothing.  The  distribution  of  the  main-roads  grant  would  be 
entrusted  to  a  new  central  authority,  and  the  technical  education  grant 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  He  would  further  make  more  liberal  the 
scale  under  which  necessitous  school-boards  at  present  receive  relief. 
He  would  continue  agricultural  land  and  clerical  tithe  rent-charge  at 
half  rates,  but  get  rid  of  the  special  grant  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  rely  on  his  scale  of  distribution  of  the  other  grants  to  give  sufficient 
relief.  Lord  Blair  Balfour  agrees  with  either  the  whole  or  most  (it  is 
not  very  clear  which)  of  these  recommendations. 

Next  we  come  to  a  report  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George 
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Murray,  who  did  not  sign  the  majority  report.  This,  as  might  be 
expected  when  a  report  of  two  men  is  compared  with  that  of  seven  or 
twelve,  is  more  logically  arranged  than  that  of  the  majority.  It 
begins,  to  use  the  pigeon-English  terms  of  the  reference,  with  an  inquiry 
“  into  the  system  under  which  taxation  is  raised  for  local  purposes,” 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  summarize  here,  and  then  proceeds  to  cope 
with  the  second  question,  “  Whether  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal 
property  contribute  equitably  to  such  taxation,  and,  if  not,  what  alte¬ 
rations  ill  the  law  are  desirable  in  order  to  secure  that  result.”  The 
two  commissioners  very  properly  point  out  that  it  is  persons  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  taxation,  not  properties  ;  and  that  questions  of  equity  can 
only  arise  between  persons.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether 
they  have  quite  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  truth  which 
they  state.  They  speak  of  taxes  such  as  the  land-tax,  which  may  be 
considered  to  have  passed  into  mere  rent-charges,  and  become  rather 
a  share  of  the  property  reserved  to  the  public,  as  presenting  a  ”  peculiar 
case.”  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  case  is  not  peculiar,  but 
only  strong.  No  tax  on  a  particular  kind  of  property  which  has  once 
become  regarded  as  permanent  can  be  inequitable,  and  to  remove  such 
a  tax  is  just  as  inequitable  as  to  impose  a  similar  tax.  The  only 
difference  (of  course  an  important  one)  is  that  in  the  one  case  the 
injustice  is  done  to  a  much  larger  body  than  in  the  other,  and  is, 
consequently,  felt  less  acutely,  or  perhaps  not  perceived  at  all. 
Owing  to  this  want  of  perception  that  in  regard  to  taxes  on  pro¬ 
perty,  as  indeed  in  regard  to  most  questions  of  property,  equity 
and  conservatism  are  almost  identical,  the  two  commissioners  practi¬ 
cally  give  up  the  equity  riddle,  and  substitute  for  it  the  question 
whether  the  system  is  sound  in  principle  and  practice,  and,  if  not,  how 
its  defects  can  best  be  remedied.  They  agree  with  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh’s  enumeration  of  the  national  services  under  the  immediate 
control  of  local  authorities.  They  agree  with  the  majority  in  thinking 
that  local  authorities  should  be  aided  by  a  contribution  from  the  State 
for  these  services,  and  they  agree  with  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  that 
the  aid  should  not  exceed  one-half.  They  are  of  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh’s  opinion  that  the  whole  **  ear-marking  ”  muddle  should  be 
cleared  away,  and  the  State  grant  made  simply  from  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  but  they  hold  this  opinion  much  more  strongly  than  he 
does.  They  accept  the  chairman’s  scheme  of  distribution  according 
to  population,  rateable  value,  and  expenditure.  They  agree,  too,  with 
the  chairman  in  thinking  agricultural  land  should  be  rated  at  half 
value,  and  in  proposing  to  abolish  the  State  grant  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  so  let  the  rural  districts  rely  for  aid  entirely  on  the 
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geaersl  scheme.  They  also  propose  that  the  one-half  exemption 
should  not  include  highway  rates. 

With  regard  to  expenditure  for  other  than  national  purposes,  the 
two  commissioners,  now  joined  by  the  Chairman,  Lord  Blair  Balfour, 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  present  another  document,  entitled,  Separate  Report 
on  Urban  Rating  and  Site  Values.”  This  begins  with  an  able 
exposure  of  the  fallacies,  injustices,  and  contradictions  involved  in  the 
schemes  for  instituting  a  form  of  rating  which  would  override  existing 
contracts  on  the  part  of  lessees  to  pay  rates.  “  Starting  from  a  popular 
misconception  of  the  effect  of  our  existing  system  of  local  taxation, 
the  movement  has  ended  in  a  deadlock,  due  to  the  rivalry  between 
several  abortive  schemes  which  are  alike  unworkable,  and  are  mutually 
destructive.  But  it  does  not,  however,  seem  ”  to  the  commissioners 
**  that  the  ideas  which  underlie  the  movement  are  entirely  unsound.” 
It  is,  they  think,  desirable  to  charge  owners  directly,  not  only  on 

political  and  sentimental  grounds,”  but  also  because  a  real  site-value 
rate,  by  reducing  the  ordinary  rate,  would  not  only  encourage  building 
generally,  but  would  also  distribute  the  burden  of  rates  somewhat 
differently,  by  making  the  charge  higher  on  the  central  district  of 
towns,  and  lower  on  the  outskirts,  thus  specially  encouraging  building 
in  the  outskirts.  The  rate  is  to  be  imposed  at  once,  and  paid  by  occu¬ 
piers  ;  but,  as  contracts  expire,  half  will  be  made  payable  by  owners. 
A  weak  point  in  the  scheme  is  the  definition  of  sites.  Sites,  appa¬ 
rently,  are  all  land  within  urban  districts  of  more  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation,  or  with  a  population  of  from  5000  to  10,000  combined  with  a 
density  of  more  than  10  per  acre.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  scheme  should 
become  desirable  at  these  particular  points.  Practically,  such  a  limi¬ 
tation  would  probably  be  found  unworkable  owing  to  the  trouble  and 
complication  it  would  cause  when  boundaries  are  altered. 

This  very  naturally  iutroduces  the  last  document  of  the  volume, 
the  report  of  Judge  O’Counor.  “I  am,”  he  says  very  justly,  “uuable 
to  discover  any  logical  distinction  between  different  portions  of  land 
according  as  they  may  happen  to  be  in  urban  or  rural  areas,  or  as  they 
may  or  may  not  at  the  moment  be  built  on.”  Unfortunately,  his  own 
argument  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  rating  bare  land  without  any 
improvements,  and  nothing  else,  seems  to  be  based  on  an  equally 
illogical  distiuctiou  between  local  public  services  ”  and  other  services, 

like  refuse  removal,  gas  and  water  supply,  etc.,  which  any  individual 
would  have  to  secure  on  his  own  account  if  they  were  not  supplied  by 
local  authorities.”  “These,”  he  says,  “are  not,  properly  speaking, 
rate-services,  but  are  what  the  individual  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
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for  just  as  he  pays  for  his  food  and  clothing— quite  irrespectiTe  of  the 
classification  of  his  property/*  In  another  place  he  defines  this  class 
of  services  as  **  services  rendered  to  the  individual  on  his  own 
premises,”  but  he  never  attempts  any  definition  of  “  public  services 
properly  so-called.”  We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  domestic  sewerage 
is  a  local  public  service  properly  so  called,  or  a  service  rendered  to  the 
individual  on  his  own  premises.  If  it  is  the  latter,  and  included 
under  “refuse  removal,”  we  can  only  wonder  how  Judge  O’Connor 
manages  to  distinguish  so  sharply  between  the  drainage  of  a  puddle 
in  his  fore  court,  and  the  drainage  of  a  puddle  immediately  in  front 
of  his  gate,  and  bow  he  intends  to  apportion  the  expense  if  both 
puddles  are  made  to  drain  into  the  same  sewer.  In  a  village  where 
water  is  supplied  by  a  tap  immediately  outside  each  house,  water 
supply  would  be  a  local  public  service  properly  so-called,  and  should 
equitably  be  paid  for  by  rates  on  land  ;  but  if  the  taps  were  removed 
to  the  inside  of  the  forecourts,  it  would  be  not  properly  a  rate-service, 
but  something  which  the  individual  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for, 
just  as  he  pays  for  his  food  and  clothing. 

The  main  results  of  the  Scotch  census  were  quoted  in  the  English 
preliminary  report,  so  that  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Census  of 
Scotland,  1901  (Cd.  644,  fol.,  45  pp.,  5d.),  does  not  add  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  much,  except  some  particulars  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  and  here  we  are  hampered  by  the  absence  of  any  means 
of  comparing  the  growth  of  the  towns  whose  boundaries  have  been 
altered  during  the  decade.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  capital 
has  fallen  still  further  behind  the  great  commercial  city.  Greater 
Glasgow  has  now  more  than  double  the  population  of  Greater  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  is  about  equal  to  Greater  Liverpool,  and  not  much  behind 
Greater  Manchester.  It  contains  two-ninths  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  The  central  mining  and  manufacturing  belt  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town,  with  Edinburgh  and  Dundee  at  its  eastern 
corners,  contains  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
so  that  it  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  Scotch  are  no  longer  a  rural 
people.  The  Scotch  census  professes  to  collect  the  number  of  rooms 
with  windows, and  these  have  increased  in  the  ten  years  from  2,608,000 
to  3,022,000,  so  that  there  are  now  1’48  persons  to  a  room,  as  against 
1*55  in  1891.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  is  sometimes  alleged 
to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem, 
there  are  1*91  persons  to  a  room. 


Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ENGLISH  UTIUTARIANS.  By  Lbslie  Stephen.  [3  vols. 

1233  pp.  8to.  30«.  net.  Duckworth.  London,  1900.] 

The  English  Utilitarians  is  a  sequel  to,  but  not  a  continuation  of,  the 
History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  new 
work  differs  from  the  old  in  scope  and  in  method.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
has  not  attempted  a  history  of  English  thought  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  be  has  tried  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  movement  of 
ideas  by  writing  an  account  of  **  the  compact  and  energetic  school  of 
English  Utilitarians ;  ”  and  he  has,  as  be  remarks  at  the  outset, 
devoted  a  much  greater  proportion  of  his  work  to  biography  and  social 
conditions  than  would  be  appropriate  to  the  history  of  philosophy  ; 
the  reason  being  that  the  Utilitarian  doctrines  were  worked  out  with  a 
constant  reference  to  practical  applications.  Mr.  Stephen’s  subject, 
therefore,  is  not  Utilitarianism,  but  the  Utilitarians. 

In  accordance  with  the  method  indicated,  the  6rst  volume,  in  which 
Bentham  plays  the  title  rdle,  starts  with  four  admirably  written 
chapters,  describing  the  political,  economical,  social,  and  philosophical 
conditions  which  gave  to  ‘‘Benthamism”  its  peculiar  setting.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Bentham’s  life  and  another  on 
Bentham’s  doctrine.  Bentham,  it  is  suggested,  was  at  once  the  most 
practical  and  the  most  unpractical  of  men ;  his  speculation  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  problems  of  direct  practical  interest :  Bentham 
remained,  however,  unpractical,  in  the  sense  that  “  he  had  not  that 
knowledge  which  we  ascribe  either  to  the  poet  or  to  the  man  of  the 
world.  He  had  neither  the  passion  nor  the  sympathetic  imagination. 
The  springs  of  active  conduct,  which  Byron  knew  from  experience, 
were  to  Bentham  nothing  more  than  names  in  a  careful  classification. 
...  In  this  sense  Bentham  was  unpractical  in  the  highest  degree,  for 
at  eighty  he  had  not  found  out  of  what  men  are  really  made.  And 
yet,  by  his  extraordinary  intellectual  activity,  and  the  concentration  of 
all  his  faculties  upon  certain  problems,  he  succeeded  in  presenting 
an  example,  and,  though  not  a  unique,  yet  an  almost  unsurpassable 
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example,  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  the  man  of  one  idea” 
(L  233,  234.) 

The  secret  of  Bentham’s  inspiration  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  founded, 
not  a  doctrine,  but  a  method.  There  was  nothing  new  in  his  central 
doctrine ;  his  originality  consisted  in  his  putting  a  more  rigorous  and 
penetrating  construction  upon  a  principle  which  nearly  every  one 
admitted  in  general,  or  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  enforced  a  prevalent 
idea  with  a  force  and  consistency  that  made  it  almost  new,  and  the 
doctrine  which  came  to  him  as  a  general  principle,  became  in  his  hands 
an  ‘‘organon”  of  immediate  practical  reform.  Mr.  Stephen’s  final 
appreciation  of  Bentham  is  contained  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  worth  quoting  at  length  :  “  No  ethical  or  political  doctrine  can,  as 
I  hold,  be  satisfactory,  which  does  not  find  a  place  for  Bentham,  though 
he  was  far,  indeed,  from  giving  a  complete  theory  of  his  subject. 
And  the  main  reason  of  this  is  that  which  1  have  already  indicated. 
Bentham’s  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  science  of 
legislation.  Even  where  he  is  more  tiresome,  there  is  a  certain  interest 
in  his  unflagging  working  out  of  every  argument,  and  its  application  to 
all  conceivable  cases.  It  is  all  genuine  reasoning  ;  and  throughout  it  is 
dominated  by  a  respect  for  good  solid  facts.  His  hatred  of  ‘  vague 
generalities  ’  means  that  he  will  be  content  with  no  formula  which 
cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  definite  facts.  The  resolution  to 
insist  upon  this  should  really  be  characteristic  of  every  writer  upon 
similar  subjects,  and  no  one  ever  surpassed  Beutbam  in  his  attention 
to  it.  Classify  and  reclassify,  to  make  sure  that  at  every  point  your 
classes  should  correspond  to  realities.  In  the  effort  to  carry  out  these 
principles,  Bentham  at  least  brought  innumerable  questions  to  a  sound 
test,  and  exploded  many  pestilent  fallacies.  If  he  did  not  succee<1 
further,  if  whole  spheres  of  thought  remained  outside  of  bis  vision,  it 
was  because  in  bis  day  there  was  not  only  no  science  of  ‘  sociology  ’  or 
psychology — there  are  no  such  sciences  now — but  no  adequate  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  variety  of  investigation  which  would  be  necessary  to 
lay  a  basis  for  them.  But  the  effort  to  frame  a  science  is  itself  valuable, 
indeed  of  surpassing  value  so  far  as  it  is  combined  with  a  genuine 
respect  for  facts.  It  is  common  enough  to  attempt  to  create  a  science 
by  inventing  technical  terminology.  Bentham  tried  the  far  wider  and 
far  more  fruitful  method  of  a  minute  investigation  of  particular  facts. 
His  work,  therefore,  will  stand,  however  different  some  of  the  results 
may  appear  when  fitted  into  a  different  framework.  And,  therefore, 
however  crudely  and  imperfectly,  Bentham  did,  as  I  believe,  help  to 
turn  speculation  into  a  true  and  profitable  channel”  (ii.  316-318.) 

What  Mr.  Stephens  has  not  perhaps  sufficiently  brought  out'  in  his 
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account  of  Bentham’s  doctrine  is  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  idea  of 
equality,  in  the  sense  of  “equality  of  consideration/’  The  idea  of 
equality  is  of  greater  importance,  of  more  far-reaching  consequence 
than  the  idea  of  “  general  happiness  ;  ’’  it  is  the  distinctively  ethical 
element  in  the  doctrine,  and,  as  Green  has  pointed  out,  the  idea  of 
“  every  one  to  count  for  one,  and  no  one  for  more  than  one,”  has  been 
the  main  source  both  of  the  beneficence  and  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Utilitarianism. 

The  second  volume  centres  round  James  Mill ;  an  account  of  his 
life  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  reform  movements  and  on  political 
theory.  Mr.  Stephen  shows  that  the  ground  on  which  the  Utilitarians 
based  their  hopes  of  progress  was  “the  indefinite  modifiability  of 
character,”  and  that  in  this  respect  there  was  a  close  coincidence 
between  Owen  and  the  Utilitarians.  “  Both  of  them  really  aimed  at 
an  improvement  of  social  conditions  on  a  scientific  method  ;  and  both 
justified  their  hopes  by  the  characteristic  belief  in  the  indefinite  modifi¬ 
ability  of  human  nature  by  external  circumstances  ”  (ii.  124).  This 
leads  up  to  an  elaborate  account  of  the  economists — Malthus  and 
Ricardo — and  their  critics.  If  Mr.  Stephen  does  full  justice  to  the 
strength  of  the  Utilitarian  economics,  he  also  recognizes  their  weakness. 
The  remedy  for  economic  evils — more  particularly  the  evils  of  pauperism 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  labourer — was,  according  to  the  Utilita¬ 
rians,  to  “  raise  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  to  make  a  man 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  and  to  give  him  security  that  he  will 
enjoy  their  fruit.  Let  Government  give  education  on  one  hand  and 
security  on  the  other,  and  equality  will  follow  in  due  time.  .  .  .  The 
Utilitarians  were  so  far  right  that  they  appealed  to  experience,  as, 
in  fact,  such  questions  have  to  be  settled  by  the  slow  co-operation 
of  many  minds  in  many  generations.  Unfortunately  the  Utilitarians 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  what  experi¬ 
ence  really  meant,  and  were  fully  as  rash  and  dogmatic  as  their 
opponents  ”  (ii.  264-266). 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Utilitarian  psychology, 
and  on  the  Utilitarian  religion  as  represented  by  “Philip  Beauchamp.” 

The  volume  on  John  Stuart  Mill  is  even  more  discursive  than  the 
others,  and  exposition  is  almost  overlaid  by  criticism.  More  than  half 
the  volume  is  taken  up  with  Mill,  but  there  is  an  interesting  chapter 
on  Austin,  Grote,  and  Buckle,  while  the  last  chapter  deals  with  such 
opponents  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  as  Mansel,  Hamilton,  Maurice, 
Carlyle,  Newman.  What  that  philosophy  stood  for  is,  perhaps,  best 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  :  “  Desire  to  reach  a  solid  ground¬ 
work  of  fact,  hearty  aversion  to  mere  word-juggling,  and  to  effeminate 
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sentimentalUin,  respect  for  science  and  indifference  to,  if  not  contempt 
for,  poetry,  resolntion  to  approve  no  laws  or  institutions  which  could 
not  be  supported  on  plain  grounds  of  utility,  and  to  accept  no  theory 
which  could  not  be  firmly  based  on  verifiable  experience,  imply  moral 
and  intellectual  tendencies,  in  which  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the 
Utilitarians  represent  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  qualities 
of  the  national  character  ’’  (ii.  267). 

Mr.  Stephen,  as  the  candid  friend  of  Utilitarianism,  admits  that  such 
an  attitude  is  not  adequate  to  the  solution  of  **  the  great  problems  by 
which  men  are  still  perplexed.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  whole  work  is  characterized  by 
those  literary  and  philosophical  qualities  which  a  generation  of  readers 
has  learned  to  associate  with  the  writings  of  the  author,  and  that  the 
Utilitarians  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  found  such  a  gifted  and 
qualified  historian.  A  work  which  covers  so  much  ground  could  hardly 
fail  to  provide  matter  for  controversy,  but  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
reader  is  one  of  gratitude  rather  than  of  cavil.  The  English  Utilita¬ 
rians  will  rank  as  a  most  instructive,  as  well  as  a  most  stimulating  and 
suggestive,  contribution  to  the  history  of  political  ideas— a  contribution, 
moreover,  that  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  subject  and  the  author. 

There  are  a  few  clerical  slips,  such  as  on  i.  302,  and  the  footnotes  to 
ii.  227,  and  312. 

Sidney  Ball. 

FESTGABEN  FUR  ALBERT  SCHAFFLE  ZUR  SIEBENZIG- 
STEN  WIEDERKEHR  SEINES  GEBURTSTAGES.  Dar- 
gebracht  von  K.  Bucher,  K.  B.  Frickeb,  F.  X.  Funk,  G.  von 
Mandrt,  G.  von  Math,  F.  Ratzel.  [390  pp.  8vo.  1 1  marks. 
Lauppe.  Tubingen,  1901.] 

We  have  here  half  a  dozen  essays,  by  as  many  writers,  upon  isolated 
fragments  of  the  great  Staatswissenschaft.  The  sole  connecting  link, 
besides  the  material  one  of  bookbinder’s  paste  and  thread,  which  holds 
them  together  is  a  portrait  of  Herr  Scha£9e  himself,  and  a  few  prefatory 
lines  of  birthday  congratulation  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  that  eminent  economist,  sometime  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Austria,  whose  Quintessence  of  Socialism  and  other  writings  on 
similar  questions  are  well  known  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Four  of 
the  essays  may  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words.  Herr  v.  Mandry 
discusses  alterations  in  the  system  of  land-registration  in  Wurtemberg. 
Herr  v.  Mayer  winds  up  a  lengthy  dissertation  upon  the  functions  and 
the  systematic  classification  of  the  political  sciences  in  all  their 
branches,  as  taught  in  German  universities,  with  a  eulogium  of  the 
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many  economists  whose  disciple  be  professes  himself.  Herr  Fricker 
examines  the  doctrines  of  Gerber  and  Heilborn  as  to  how  far  the 
possession  of  territory  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  state.  Herr 
Ratzel’s  theme  is  the  indispensability  of  room  to  live  in,  for  plants  and 
animals  no  less  than  for.  mankind.  Indeed,  he  devotes  only  a  few 
brief  passages  of  his  lengthy  essay  to  the  consideration  of  space- 
limitations  as  they  affect  our  own  species. 

There  remain  Herr  Bucher’s  study  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  Herr  Funk’s  essay  on  efforts  to  suppress  usury. 
The  former  is  simply  a  hostile  criticism  of  the  speculations  of  Julius 
Belocb  and  one  or  two  other  recent  German  writers  upon  the  actual 
extent  to  which  trade  and  manufactures  were  carried  on  by  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  with  respect,  more  particularly, 
to  Milesian  wool.  Beloch  is  held  to  have  reared  a  very  large  super¬ 
structure  of  inference  upon  an  extremely  narrow  foundation  of  fact. 
But  is  not  this  the  besetting  temptation  of  most  archaeological  research  ? 
Herr  Bucher  makes  rather  a  point  when  he  appeals  to  the  omission 
from  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  depicted  by  the  Chorus  in  Aristophanes’ 
“Peace,”  of  those  very  advantages- which  would  seem  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  to  the  mind  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

Herr  Funk  contributes  a  kind  of  supplementary  chapter  to  his 
Gesehichte  des  Kirchlichen  Zinsverbotesy  which  came  out  in  1876. 
After  outlining  the  discrepant  views  held  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  chiefly  local,  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  as  to  the  per¬ 
missibility  of  charging  interest,  he  goes  on  to  narrate  the  story  of  a 
curious  controversy  on  the  subject  which  raged  within  the  Italian 
Church  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1740  the 
municipality  of  Verona  raised  a  loan  at  4  per  cent.  The  same  thing 
had  happened  repeatedly  in  Italy,  and  the  theologians  had  gone  no 
further  than  to  discountenance  it  oflicially,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
refrain  from  advancing  their  own  money  on  such  terms.  But,  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  new  edition  of  the  Sumtna  Theologia  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Florence  bad  just  been  issued  in  Verona  itself,  and  Peter  Ballerini, 
the  editor,  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  claim  the  force  of  dogma  for 
the  doctrine,  taught  by  some  of  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  that 
interest,  at  however  low  a  rate,  and  although  tendered  by  the  State 
itself  in  order  to  raise  money  for  objects  of  public  utility,  was  in 
principle  wrong  and  impermissible,  and,  moreover,  was  countenanced 
by  the  heretical  communities  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Bishop  of 
Verona  endorsed  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  Scipio 
Maffei,  a  layman  well  versed  in  theological  lore,  championed  the 
practice  in  his  treatise,  DelP  impiego  del  danaro  libri  ire,  on  grounds 
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already  advanced  a  few  years  previously  by  certain  French  lawyers 
and  divines.  The  pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  now  consulted  several  lead¬ 
ing  ecclesiastics  upon  the  question.  The  Dominican  Father  Concina 
pronounced  strongly  against  the  count,  and  this  was  the  prevailing 
opinion.  Consequently  an  encyclical  was  issued  in  1745,  avoiding 
specific  reference  to  the  Veronese  loan  and  to  MafiTei's  book,  but  adopt¬ 
ing  the  standpoint  of  the  Schoolmen’s  theory  of  the  identity  of  interest 
with  usury  and  all  its  heinousness.  In  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the 
pope  to  submit  his  views  to  his  Holiness,  MafiTei  reprinted  his  book 
and  the  encyclical  side  by  side,  with  a  letter  to  the  pope,  claiming  that 
bis  treatise  had  anticipated  the  views  enunciated  in  the  encyclical. 
Not  only  Mafiei  himself,  but  even  his  book,  escaped  censure,  owing 
possibly  to  the  pope’s  personal  friendship  for  him.  Nor  did  the 
encyclical  itself  finally  settle  the  question,  for  the  controversy  was 
renewed  a  few  years  later  by  the  Abbe  BossignoL  Though  the  taking 
of  interest  has  since  ceased  to  be  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  con¬ 
fessional,  Herr  Funk  regrets  that  an  enlightened  scientific  treatment 
of  the  question  is  still  so  rare,  in  spite  of  modifications  in  practice. 
On  this  point,  at  least,  the  Latin  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  spoken  with 
a  decidedly  uncertain  voice. 

What  section  of  the  book-loving  public  of  Germany  can  it  be  which 
is  prepared  to  sacrifice  half  a  guinea  upon  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
six  articles,  of  a  highly  technical  character  and  on  quite  disconnected 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  not  likely  to  appeal  to  the  same  reader  ? 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  NEW  CENTURY  PROBLEMS.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hocking,  [viii.,  182  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Wells  Gardner  and  Darton.  London,  1901.] 

Like  Lombard  Street  in  Lent^  and  other  volumes  of  addresses 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  this  book 
represents  an  attempt  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  average  Churchmen 
some  of  the  grave  social  problems  **  which  beset  the  Church  and  the 
nation  at  the  opening  of  a  new  century.”  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
writes  on  “  Empire,”  Canon  Scott  Holland  on  “  The  State,”  Canon 
Gore  on  ^  The  Municipality.”  Mr.  Chandler  deals  with  the  question 
of  Housing,  Canon  Barnett  with  Temperance,  Dr.  Fry  with  “  The 
Rural  Problem,”  Mr.Lilley  with  ‘‘Trade  Unionism;”  while  Mr.  Dearmer 
writes  vigorously  on  the  general  aims  and  methods  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  Mr.  Hocking,  the  general  editor  of  the  series,  has  very 
wisely  allowed  each  address  to  stand  exactly  as  it  was  delivered  ;  yet 
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there  is  singularly  little  repetition  in  the  book,  and  each  writer  has  full 
scope  to  treat  his  subject  in  his  own  characteristic  style. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  a  book  to  which 
such  able  writers  have  contributed.  The  Bishop  of  Durham's  address 
is  marked  by  the  comprehensive  outlook,  the  compressed  thought,  the 
tine  idealism  to  which  his  writings  have  accustomed  us.  He  concludes 
his  account  of  the  mission  to  which  the  English  nation  and  the  English 
Church  are  called  by  anticipating  the  objection  that  the  sketch  he  has 
given  is  “  an  ideal,  an  unattainable  ideal.”  He  boldly  replies  that  “  an 
ideal  is  the  only  possible  foundation  for  a  stable  policy.”  “  The 
English  character,”  he  continues,  “is  naturally  unwilling  to  accept 
ideals.  We  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  position  which  we  have 
gained  ;  we  do  not  look  forward.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  prac¬ 
tical  instincts,  and  are  generally  satisfied  that  we  can  take  the  next 
step  if  movement  is  required.  But  now  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  we 
have  been  startled  by  a  revelation  of  the  ideal  which  answers  to  our 
circumstances,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  our  history.  It  comes  as 
a  summons  to  fresh  work  in  the  coming  century.” 

Three  points  deserve  notice  in  a  brief  survey  of  this  interesting 
book.  In  the  first  place,  1  may  draw  attention  to  the  conception  of  the 
State  set  forth  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  brilliancy  by  Canon  Scott 
Holland.  According  to  him  the  main  function  of  the  State  is  twofold. 
It  has  to  protect  weak  individuality.  It  “  plays  the  part  of  home  to 
those  who  without  it  would  be  wholly  homeless.  ...  It  draws,  by 
its  meshes,  the  poor  lone  individual  labouring  man  and  labouring 
woman  out  of  their  defenceless  isolation,  and,  by  regarding  each  as 
the  representative  of  its  class  or  type,  endows  them  with  worth  and 
sanctity.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  furnishes  the  machinery 
through  which  the  employer  can  fulfil  his  moral  obligations  to  labour. 
“  The  State  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  employer’s  conscience,  and  draws 
upon  him  for  the  resources  by  which  it  can  fulfil,  on  his  behalf,  those 
obligations,”  etc.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  this  conception 
of  the  real  motive  and  end  of  State  intervention  is  the  most  useful 
point  in  the  book.  It  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  thought,  and  it  intro¬ 
duces  a  touch  of  idealism  into  the  practical  treatment  of  industrial 
problems  which  can  only  be  beneficial.  Occasionally  Canon  Holland 
seems  to  overrate  the  influence  of  the  State  on  public  opinion,  as  when 
he  says,  “  Let  it  but  say  that  more  is  required  to  satisfy  our  moral 
obligations  and  we  will  do  it.”  It  is  doubtless  true  that  laws  educate 
conscience,  but  perhaps  what  needs  to  be  chieBy  insisted  on  is  that  in 
modern  States  the  Christianized  conscience  of  the  community  largely 
controls  and  directs  legislation. 
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Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  its  fair  estimate  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  trade  unionism,  old  and  new.  Mr.  Lilley  points 
ont  very  justly  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  new 
unionism  :  its  failure  to  measure  soberly  the  true  rights  of  labour,  its 
shortsighted  reliance  on  “  mere  irrational  force,”  its  defective  grasp  of 
a  really  democratic  ideal.  Nevertheless  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
movement.  ‘*lt  is  certain  to  revive,  and  to  pass  through  the  same 
stages  of  development  and  self-education  through  which  its  predecessor 
has  already  passed.  The  lower  strata  of  the  labouring  class  are  even 
now  suffering  in  their  interests  and  in  their  character  from  their  failure 
to  support  this  movement.”  Mr.  Lilley  rightly  insists  that  the  true 
importance  of  trade  unionism  lies  in  its  capacity  to  educate  both 
character  and  intellect,  to  develope  an  honourable  pride  of  class  and 
(what  is  more  important)  a  distinct  power  of  administration. 

The  last  point  which  invites  special  attention  is  the  frankly 
“  moderate  ”  tone  of  the  writers  who  discuss  or  touch  upon  the  tempe¬ 
rance  question.  As  we  might  have  anticipated.  Canon  Barnett  urges 
the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  principle  of  compensation.  He 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  in  favour  of  State  management  of  the  drink 
trade,  with  the  proviso  that  Parliament  should  “  refer  to  each  local 
authority  the  choice  of  the  way  of  reform  on  which  it  would  proceed.” 
In  its  tone,  and  style  of  treatment.  Canon  Barnett’s  address  strikes  me 
as  the  most  impressive  of  the  series.  He  writes  with  an  experience 
larger,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  the  other  writers,  and  there  is  a 
grave  simplicity  in  his  peroration  which  precludes  the  idea  of  over¬ 
statement  or  hasty  judgment.  “  The  thought  about  God,”  he  says, 
“  is  not  on  a  level  with  modern  knowledge  or  modem  intelligence.  .  .  . 
Thought  about  the  unseen  lags  behind  thought  about  the  seen,  there¬ 
fore  the  people  are  careless,  and  therefore  drink  threatens  national 
existence.  The  fault  lies  chiefly  with  the  teachers  of  Christianity.” 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  rural  problem  we  commend  the 
list  of  **  difficulties  ”  appended  to  Dr.  Fry’s  thoughtful  paper.  Some¬ 
how  I  do  not  feel  that  Dr.  Fry  quite  touches  the  root  of  the  evils 
which  beset  village  life,  namely,  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  labourer 
which  has  too  often  been  the  result  of  recent  industrial  changes.  The 
problem  of  most  pressing  importance  is  that  of  education  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  present  miserably  defective  system  is  in  some  respects 
worse  than  useless.  The  problem  is  not  only  how  to  supply  a  satis¬ 
factory  type  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
but  also  how  to  create  any  intelligent  demand  for  it. 


B.  L.  Ottlst. 
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SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  Kacpmahn.  [xi.,  190  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Kegan 

Panl,  Trench,  &  Triibner.  London,  1901.] 

These  are  the  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1899-1900.  Mr.  Kaufmann’s 
object  has  been  “  to  trace  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  society  during  the  past,  with  a  view  to  determine  its  force 
and  direction  as  an  important  factor  in  the  social  evolution  of  the 
future."  After  noticing  the  part  which  Christianity  played  in  the 
emancipation  of  women  and  of  slaves,  he  describes  how  powerfully  it  left 
its  impress  on  mediaeval  civic  life.  And  it  is  to  be  equally  important 
in  the  future.  Many  socialists,  under  the  glamour  of  the  word  “  evolu¬ 
tion,"  have  written  as  if  progress  was  to  be  dependent  on  economic 
laws,"  and  as  if  these  in  turn  stood  in  no  relation  to  human  wills. 
Against  such  a  misconception  Mr.  Kaufmann  does  well  to  protest. 
But  his  attack  loses  much  of  its  force  through  the  author’s  adoption  of 
the  axioms  of  his  opponents,  by  which  the  world  of  experience  is  “  cut 
with  a  hatchet "  into  the  **  natural "  and  **  supernatural."  He  quotes 
Professor  Huxley’s  Romanes  Lecture,  to  show  that  the  “  ethical  pro¬ 
gress  of  society  depends,  not  on  Imitating  the  cosmic  process,  .  . .  but 
in  combating  it."  He  consequently  comes  very  near  to  Mr.  Kidd  in 
demanding  a  "  super-rational  sanction  "  for  morality,  and  a  ^  divinely 
directing  plan  overruling  the  process  of  human  advancement."  The 
error  of  the  cult  of  evolution  lies  just  in  this  separation  of  the  moral 
from  the  mechanical,  and  then  in  explaining  the  higher  by  the  lower. 
The  result  is  a  kind  of  fatalism,  and  it  is  really  this  to  which  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
mann  objects.  But  he  will  find  Professor  Huxley  a  broken  reed  ; 
against  him  Herbert  Spencer’s  retort  is  unanswerable  :  “  If  the  ethical 
man  is  not  a  product  of  the  cosmic  process,  what  is  he  a  product  of  ?  " 
Of  course  the  evolution  of  intelligent  beings  requires  the  co-operation 
of  intelligence,  and  this  intelligence  cannot  remain  indifierent  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  must  take  sides  either  for  or  against  it. 

After  pointing  out  the  uses  of  Christianity  as  a  “  social  therapeutics  " 
and  a  tecours  attx  btesti$,  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  last  lecture,  to 
compare  the  various  ideals  for  the  future.  M.  de  Molinari  is  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  individualistic  school.  “  Our  ideal,"  he  is  quoted  as 
saying,  ‘*is  contained  in  two  words,  *  abundance’  and  *  justice.”’  A 
fuller  consideration  is  given  to  the  socialist  side.  A  very  fair  summary 
shows  us  the  present  state  of  socialistic  aspiration,  which  is  seen  to 
make  great  demands  on  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  future 
socialistic  polity.  It  is  here  that  Christianity  comes  in.  Positivism 
and  other  substitutes  for  the  faith  of  the  Church  will  not,  the  writer 
maintains,  be  able  to  control  the  lower  impulses  in  man’s  nature  when 
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once  the  shelter  of  Christianity  is  withdrawn.  Meanwhile  the  Church 
must  reform  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  new  age.  It 
must  **  cease  to  be  a  corporation  with  separate  interests,  by  paltry 
expedients  of  *  priestcraft '  endeavouring  to  gain  purely  ecclesiastical 
advantages  in  meddling  with  the  social  question.” 

The  author’s  attitude  as  the  advocate  of  **  Christian  Socialism,”  as 
distinguished  from  Socialism  pure  and  simple,  leads  him  to  lay  stress 
on  the  inner  rather  than  on  the  outer  reformation  needed.  No  doubt 
this  side  of  the  question  is  often  neglected,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  author  allows  sufficient  weight  to  the  desirability  of  external 
arrangements.  ”  The  more  excellent  way  taught  by  Christianity  is  to 
covet  rather  spiritual  gifts.  It  does  not  propose  to  change  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  social  organism  by  measures  and  methods  of  dubious 
efficacy.  It  would  transform  the  character  of  men  and  women,  and  so 
restore  health  to  the  whole  body  of  society.”  Is  Mr.  Kaufmann  not  a 
victim,  to  some  extent,  of  the  fallacy  in  politics  to  which  Dr.  Sanday 
has  lately  confessed  in  theology,  of  thinking  that  because  the  inward 
is  more  important  than  the  outward,  that  therefore  the  outward  is  of 
hardly  any  importance  at  all  ?  The  disparagement  of  political  effort 
leads  logically  to  anarchism  or  the  quietism  of  Count  Tolstoi.  Thus 
the  author  seems  to  think  that  it  only  needs  the  ”  beueiicent  influence  ” 
of  Christianity  to  teach  workmen  that  “  the  interests  of  master  and 
man  are  virtually  the  same.”  This,  which  Mr.  Hobson  calls,  in  Good 
Citizemhip,  a  “  vulgar  error,”  is  only  true  with  limitations.  “  In  the 
vicissitudes  of  modern  trade,”  he  points  out,  **  there  continually  arise 
surplus  elements  of  profit  which  may  pass  entirely  to  capital,  or  may 
be  diverted  to  raise  wages,  or  otherwise  to  improve  conditions  of 
labour  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  a  genuine  clash  of  economic  interests  is 
involved,  which  cannot  be  abated  by  general  precepts  about  the  ultimate 
harmony  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  ”  (p.  86). 

Another  fallacy  to  which  Mr.  Kaufmann  seems  to  lend  his  coun¬ 
tenance  is  that  there  is  anything  which  is  the  individual’s  ”  own,”  in 
the  sense  that  he  has  produced  it.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  the 
“  sacredness  of  property — the  sacredness  consisting  in  the  inviolable 
right  of  all  persons  to  possess  and  dispose  of  at  will  what  has  been 
acquired  by  individual  effort.”  The  word  “  inviolable  ”  usually  tries 
to  make  up  in  strength  of  assertion  for  its  weakness  of  justification. 
Mr.  Kaufmann  cannot  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  nothing  in  modem 
life  on  which  a  man  can  lay  his  finger  and  say  that  he  acquired  it  by 
his  “  individual  effort.”  For  Mr.  Kaufmann  is  a  writer  exceptionally 
well  read  in  current  social  and  economic  literature.  It  is  to  this  that 
his  book  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  value.  As  a  political  reformer’s 
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library. 

Lawbexcb  Phillips. 
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THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE,  and  Ite 
Bearing  on  International  Law  and  Polity.  By  Fbederick  W. 
Holls,  D.C.L.  [572  pp.  8vo.  10«.  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1900. 

Dr.  Holls  has  advantages  which  have  enabled  him  to  make  this 
book,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Czar  Nicholas,  very  interesting 
as  well  as  very  useful.  It  is  very  useful  because,  although  there  have 
been  articles  by  delegates  of  the  Conference,  such  as  Prof.  Zorn  of 
Germany,  or  Prof.  Maartens  of  Russia,  and  brief  accounts  by  Dr.  Darby 
of  the  Peace  Society,  and  Mr.  Perris  for  the  International  Arbitration 
Association,  and  also  official  reports  as  in  the  English  blue  book  and 
the  massive  volume  issued  by  the  Hague  Government,  besides  the 
reports  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  yet  we  wanted  some 
history  and  comment  such  as  this  in  a  permanent  form,  and  of  adequate 
fulness,  which  should,  if  possible,  have  a  first-hand  authority. 

That  this  book,  necessarily  full  as  it  is  of  technical  and  legal 
particulars,  should  also  be  interesting,  is  primarily  due  to  the  event 
and  the  subject,  which  excited  so  much  attention  at  the  time — and  with 
good  cause,  considering  how  the  life  of  millions  might  be  touched  by  it. 
But  there  is  also  the  fact  that  Dr.  Holls  can  tell  us  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  Conference.  For,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  sessions  were  in  private, 
and  most  of  the  correspondents  in  consequence  early  retired  in  disgust. 
Now  we  can  learn  from  one  who  was  there  of  the  shrewd  sayings  of 
the  Chinese  delegate,  the  desperate  deputations  from  Finns  and  Young 
Turks  and  Armenians,  the  deluge  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  the 
kindly  providence  of  their  Dutch  hosts,  so  ordering  the  daily  lunch  that 
every  delegate  should  come  to  know  all  the  others.  Only  an  eye¬ 
witness  could  describe  how  ‘‘  at  the  beginning  the  members  themselves 
were  affected  by  the  prevalent  scepticism,  suspicion,  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  It  was,  however,  most  interesting  to  observe  how,  from  week 
to  week,  almost  from  day  to  day,  this  feeling  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of 
hope,  and  of  mutual  confidence,  and  of  pride  at  participating  in  what 
was  at  once  a  grand  consummation  and  an  auspicious  beginning.”  All 
through,  a  really  cordial  relationship,  worthy  of  peacemakers,  appears 
to  have  subsisted  between  the  delegates  ;  but  perhaps  not  at  first,  but 
only  after  two  months  of  intercourse,  and  at  the  close  of  anxious 
negotiating,  could  M.  Bourgeois  have  broken  out  into  the  decorous 
desipere  of  his  final  dinner  to  his  committee,  when  he  invited  them  to 
VoL.  XL— No.  4.  2  m 
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partake  of  eotuomme  protocol  final,  .  .  .  fruiU  de  cireonstanees, 
fromaget  asphyxiants,  dessert  amical,  et  vin  oSligatoire. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  by  an 
American,  and  represents  the  American  point  of  view.  For  we  have 
to  realize  what  it  has  meant  to  America  to  be  drawn  out  of  her  isolation 
into  the  life  of  the  nations.  As  Dr.  Holls  said  in  his  first  speech  to 
the  Conference,  ‘‘this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  United 
States  of  America  takes  part  under  circumstances  so  momentous  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  States  of  Europe  "  (p.  254).  And  entering,  as 
she  did,  in  the  flush  of  her  swift  triumph  over  Spain,  it  is  of  exceeding 
interest  to  see  the  great  republic  of  the  W est  face  to  face  at  last  with  the 
old  military  nations,  and  to  observe  what  are  the  special  claims  and  aims 
with  which  this  new  comrade  of  the  Powers  is  going  to  occupy  herself. 

The  full  report  of  the  proceedings  makes  it  clear  that  one  power 
was  suspicious  above  ail  others  concerning  the  Conference,  and  even 
hostile.  It  was  the  German  Colonel  von  Schwarzoff — who  has  since 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  winter  palace  at  Peking — who  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  Germany  “  being  crushed  under  the  weight  of  charges 
and  taxes’*  (p.  77).  Another  German  delegate  was  Baron  von 
Stengel,  author  of  a  pamphlet  against  the  peace  movement.  It 
was  the  German  Professor  Zorn  who,  when  the  Powers  in  general 
had  warmly  welcomed  the  project  for  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  proposed  by  Great  Britain,  announced,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  committee,  that  the  German  Grovernment  “  could  not  possibly 
agree  to  the  organization  of  the  permanent  tribunal  before  having  the 
preliminary  benefit  of  satisfactory  experience  with  occasional  arbitra¬ 
tions  ”  (p.  248).  No  appeals  could  avail,  and  an  adjournment  was 
necessary  that  Dr.  Zorn,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Holls,  might  repair  to 
Berlin  to  appease  the  powers  that  be.  All  this  wiU  explain  the 
significance  which  the  author  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  Czar’s  Rescript 
of  1898  came  forth  the  very  year  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  death.  An  era 
was  closing,  and  it  was  becoming  possible  to  question,  even  in  Germany, 
— but  only  just  possible, — how  far  the  system  of  “  blood  and  iron  ”  is 
the  surest  “guarantee  of  peace”  (p.  7). 

Dr.  Holls  must  not  be  put  down  as  a  peace  visionary,  yet  he  is 
heartily  on  the  side  of  peace.  And  friends  of  peace  will  be  pleased 
with  his  evident  satisfaction  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  were 
in  “  direct  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  the 
‘barrack-trained’  pseudo-philosophers,  especially  in  Germany,  who 
have  attempted  to  regard  war  as  a  ‘  positive  good,’  a  ‘  necessary  element 
in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world’”  (p.  364).  At  the  same  time, 
he  reminds  us  that  “  the  attitude  of  the  Conference  towards  war  in  the 
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abstract  was  eminently  practical,'*  and  “  it  did  not,  even  by  implication, 
endorse  the  view  that  war  is  always  and  necessarily  an  evil  or  a  wrong  ” 
(p.  368).  Indeed,  he  defends  the  Mexican  and  Cuban  wars,  while 
owning  that  in  both  cases  the  United  States  were  the  aggressors.  He 
can  even  discern  in  universal  military  service  “  the  undoubted  democratic 
element  which  its  absolute  impartiality  introduces  into  a  military 
monarchy  "  (p.  6).  Peace-bigots  might  suggest  that  there  is  another 
side  even  as  to  this:  that  perhaps  the  French  Republic  finds  that  a 
monarchical  element  has  got  a  way  of  introducing  itself  into  a 
military  democracy  ;  while  in  the  opinion  of  a  well-informed  and 
philo-Grerman  writer,  Mr.  Dawson,  who  defends  the  military  system  of 
Germany,  **  the  strongest  and  narrowest  of  all  social  prejudices  are  those 
which  are  indulged  in  by  the  military  class.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  feeling  of  superiority  entertained  by  the  ofiicer 
towards  the  civilian." ' 

With  regard  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  general.  Dr.  Holls  thinks  that 
**  on  the  whole  Continent  the  Governments  are  apparently  in  advance 
of  public  opinion."  He  is  very  confident  about  the  response  of  “  the 
English-speaking  public,"  but,  though  his  book  is  most  moderate  in 
tone,  be  allows  himself  one  very  justifiable  fling  at  “  those  Continental 
countries  where  dense  ignorance,  insipid  wit,  and  the  silliest  sarcasm, 
seemed  to  take  the  place  of  intelligent  discussion  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  its  work "  (p.  370).  But  Dr.  Holls's  book  was  written 
primarily  for  American  and  English  readers,  and  therefore  **  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  action  of  the  American  and  British 
Gk>vernment8  and  their  representatives."  At  the  time  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  owing  to  the  British  attitude  during  the  Cuban  war,  the  fellow- 
feeling  between  the  two  peoples  was  strong.  America  was  the  only 
power  to  take  the  English  side — would  she  do  so  now  ?— over  the 
Dum-dum  bullet,  when  twenty  powers  made  it  anathema  ;  and  we  may 
see  some  brotherliness  in  this,  though  the  defence  was  on  technical 
grounds.  But  in  general  the  Americans  laid  down  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  “did  not  consider  limitations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  military 
inventions  to  be  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  world"  (p.  510).  They 
therefore,  again  with  England  for  comrade,  refused  to  condemn 
asphyxiating  gases.  Another  solid  link  with  Britain  was  that  they 
were  distinguished  from  all  the  Continental  nations  by  having  a 
jurisprudence  based  on  the  Common  Law  ;  and  more  than  once  (e.^.  p. 
530)  appears  the  anxiety  lest  there  should  be  some  disadvantage  in 
having  to  plead  before  a  court  whose  traditions  would  be  mainly  those 
of  Roman  Law. 


*  Crerman  Ltfe,  p.  23 ;  cp.  p.  93. 
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Some  such  solidarity  there  was,  but  America's  foreign  relation¬ 
ships  have  been  mostly  with  England,  and  these  have  not  been 
always  amiable.  And  rumbles  from  not  quite  extinct  volcanos  are 
heard.  The  Americans  strike  out  the  clause  Conventions  concerning 
the  navigation  of  international  rivers  and  inter-oceanic  canals”  (p. 
228)  ;  they  fight  strenuously  against  the  seizure  of  private  property  in 
naval  warfare  (p.  519)  ;  they  seize  the  opportunity  to  publish  to  the 
assembled  world  the  traditional  American  attitude  towards  American 
and  foreign  politics — an  important  step  indeed,  considering  that,  as 
Dr.  Holls  remarks,  never  before  that  day  had  the  Monroe  doctrine 
been  officially  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  all  the  great 
Powers  ”  (p.  271).  At  the  same  time  the  Americans  explain  to  the 
committee  on  armaments  the  determination  of  their  country  “  to  refrain 
from  enunciating  opinions  upon  matters  which  concern  Europe  alone  ” 
(p.  91),  ‘‘seeing  that  the  military  and  naval  armaments  of  the  United 
States  are  at  present  so  smalL”  The  Americans  also  urged  upon  the 
Conference  to  legislate  concerning  ‘‘  neutrals,”  but  this  subject  was 
deferred  to  some  future  conference. 

The  first  two  chapters  describe  the  calling  and  the  opening  of  the 
Conference.  The  next  three  follow  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  the 
three  committees  which  were  appointed  to  consider  armaments,  mari¬ 
time  warfare  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  arbitration, 
respectively.  This  last  is  naturally  treated  with  the  most  fulness, 
both  because  Dr.  Holls,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  can  speak  at 
first  band,  and  also  because,  as  the  American  Commission  report  (p. 
482),  “  while  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  discussions  of  the  first  of 
the  great  committees  ef  the  Conference,  and  still  more  in  those  of  the 
second,  the  main  interest  of  the  whole  body  centred  more  and  more  in 
the  third.  It  was  felt  that  a  thorough  provision  for  arbitration  and 
its  cognate  subjects  is  the  logical  precursor  of  the  limitations  of 
standing  armies  and  budgets,  and  that  the  true  logical  order  is  first 
arbitration  and  then  disarmament.”  Then,  after  a  brief  chapter  on 
“  immunity  of  property  on  the  high  seas,”  there  is  a  delightful  account 
of  the  social  side  of  the  assembly,  and  the  last  chapter  is  a  judgment 
on  the  general  results. 

The  first  appendix  contains  a  full  text  of  the  final  Act  and  Treaties 
iu  French  and  English  ;  the  second  the  general  report  of  the  American 
Commission,  and  the  reports  of  the  American  members  of  the  various 
committees.  Lastly,  there  is  the  story  of  the  American  tribute  to 
Grotius  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  admirable  oration  of  Ambassador 
White. 

Dr.  Holls’s  estimate  of  the  Conference  in  ch.  viii.  is  very  favourable 
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and  Btill  more  hopeful,  and  surely  with  reason.  He  points  out 
“  its  diplomatic  character  ”  as  setting  it  apart  from  private  peace  con¬ 
gresses,  and  its  distinction  as  “  the  first  diplomatic  gathering  called 
to  discuss  guarantees  without  reference  to  any  particular  war.”  He 
believes  that  it  is  “  the  absence  of  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
International  Law  which  has  made  universal  military  service  necessary,” 
and  judges  that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  the  Hague  will  hereafter  be 
regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  International  Law,  not,  of  course,  as 
being  anything  final,  but  as  providing  what  before  was  lacking — a 
recognized  method  of  procedure  in  international  disputes  as  a  solid 
basis  for  conciliation  in  the  future.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  immense 
value  of  the  second  committee’s  work  in  ratifying  a  code  of  the  laws 
of  war,  for  which  the  American  code  of  1863,  and  that  discussed  at 
Brussels  in  1874  had  prepared  the  way  ;  containing,  however,  as  quite 
new,  the  humane  regulations  xi.-xx.  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Only  those  who  are  very  prejudiced  or  very  ill-informed  could 
speak  of  the  Conference  as  a  failure,  China  and  Africa  notwithstanding. 

J.  0.  Nash. 

CHAPTERS  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  BANK¬ 
ING.  By  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  late  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Harvard  University.  Second  edition,  enlarged, 
edited  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
in  Harvard  University.  [252  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Putnam.  New 
York,  1901.] 

The  late  Professor  Dunbar  was  engaged  for  some  time  before  bis 
death,  in  January  of  last  year,  iu  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition  of 
his  valuable  manual  on  banking.  It  was,  unfortunately,  left  unfinished. 
The  work,  however,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Sprague.  The  book  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  statistical 
information  has  been  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Professor 
Dunbar’s  little  manual  is  undoubtedly  the  best  source  to  which  any 
student  of  the  subject  can  repair,  who  is  not  prepared  to  wade  through 
the  larger  and  more  elaborate  books  on  the  subject ;  and,  indeed,  even 
those  who  have  studied  the  works  of  Mr.  McLeod  and  Mr.  Gilbart 
will  find  their  knowledge  both  supplemented  and  corrected  on  many 
important  points  by  the  study  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Dunbar. 

The  first  seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  the  last  four  to  a  sketch 
of  the  constitution  and  history  of  five  of  the  great  banks  or  banking 
systems  of  the  world — the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
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the  Beichsbank  of  Germany.  In  dealing  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  subject,  Professor  Dunbar  does  not  make  the  mistake  made  by 
so  many  financial  writers  of  assuming  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a 
comprehension  of  matters  which  certainly  no  one  can  comprehend 
nnexplained,  but  which  bankers  and  accountants  understand  after  a 
fashion,  or,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  understand  from  the  sheer  force  of 
habit.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  capital  and  the  undivided  profits 
of  a  bank  be  reckoned  among  its  liabilities  ?  In  ordinary  parlance 
they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  absolutely  synonymous  with  the 
resources  which  it  possesses  to  meet  every  conceivable  liability. 
Professor  Dunbar  explains  that  they  are  liabilities  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  deposits  and  notes  outstanding.  Some  further 
explanation,  however,  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  given  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  a  classification  that  appears  at  first  sight  so 
puzzling.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  out  of  the  same  exigencies  which  gave 
birth  to  the  whole  system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  If  a 
farmer,  say,  wishes  to  know  not  only  what  his  total  profits  or  losses 
for  the  year  amount  to,  but  also  what  they  are  separately  from  bis 
sheep,  his  cattle,  and  his  grain  crops,  his  only,  or  at  any  rate  his  most 
convenient  method  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  create  fictitious  personages 
under  the  names  of  “sheep,"  ** cattle,"  and  “grain  crops,"  and  to 
debit  these  personages  with  the  capital  laid  out  in  their  several 
departments,  and  to  credit  them  with  the  returns  from  it.  It  is  thus 
comprehensible  enough  how  the  capital  and  undivided  profits  of  a  joint 
stock  bank  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  sum  of  its  liabilities  to  those 
who  have  combined  their  resources  for  its  establishment ;  and,  as  regards 
a  private  bank  into  which  one  individual  may  be  supposed  to  have  put 
all  his  resources,  he  must,  for  the  purposes  of  book-keeping,  regard 
himself  in  a  double  light,  as  at  once  bis  own  debtor  and  his  own 
creditor. 

Banking  is  so  wide  and  so  varied  a  subject  that  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  a  book  like  the  present.  The  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  clearing-house  certificates  were  used  in  New  York  to 
allay  panic  in  1860  and  1884,  and,  with  somewhat  less  success,  in 
1873,  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  to 
English  readers,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  these  certificates  have 
been  something  of  a  mystery.  Ch.  vii.  deals  with  the  matter  in 
a  lucid  manner.  It  is  well  understood  now  that  the  best  course  of 
procedure  in  a  panic  is,  not  the  boarding  by  the  banks  of  the  specie 
that  remains  in  their  reserves,  but  rather  the  granting  of  advances  to 
the  commercial  public  liberal  enough  to  enable  every  debtor  who,  in 
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ordinary  circamstances,  would  be  solvent  to  feel  sure  that  his  paper 
will  be  discounted,  though  he  may  have  to  pay  a  'higher  price  than 
usual  for  the  accommodation.  Under  a  system  in  which  the  ultimate 
cash  reserve  of  the  country  is  held  by  several  banks,  difficulties  emerge 
in  endeavouring  to  get  this  course  followed  which  are  not  felt  in 
England  under  our  one-reserve  system.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
possible,  *‘and  in  any  sharp  crisis  even  probable,  that  some  of  the 
bank  managers  may  decide  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  reducing 
their  loans  and  filling  up  their  reserves,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  take 
care  of  the  general  welfare  by  enlarging  discounts  and  satisfying  the 
public  demands  ”  (p.  79).  To  secure  concerted  action  the  Clearing 
House  Association  presented  itself  as  the  natural  agency.  To  take 
the  1860  case  as  an  example,  **  the  banks  agreed  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  expand  their  loans,  the  specie  reserves  held  by 
them  should  be  treated  as  a  common  fund,  and,  if  necessary,  should 
be  equalized  among  the  banks  by  assessments  laid  upon  the  stronger 
for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker ;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
balances  between  the  bankers,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  with 
power  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  to  any  bank  placing  with  them 
adequate  security  in  the  shape  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  bills  receivable, 
and  that  these  certificates  should  be  received  in  payment  by  creditor 
banks.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  any  bank  which 
experienced  an  unusual  demand  for  specie  would  be  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  common  stock,  and  that  the  debt  to  the  others  which  it 
thus  incurred  could  be  met  by  a  pledge  of  its  securities.  Whatever 
course  might  be  taken  then,  any  bank  was  as  strong  in  specie  as  any 
other  ”  (p.  81).  In  1860,  at  any  rate,  the  arrangementVas  a  complete 
and  immediate  success.  “The  announcement  that  it  had  been  made 
quieted  the  money  market  and  ended  the  panic.”  Economical  develop¬ 
ments  seem  to  exemplify  the  “  principle  of  change  of  function,”  quite 
as  conspicuously  as  biological  developments  do.  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  swim-bladder  into  a  breathing  organ  is  hardly  more  remarkable 
than  this  metamorphosis  of  the  clearing  house,  in  the  first  instance  a 
mere  device  for  settling  accounts  between  the  banks,  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  tiding  over  the  dangers  of  commercial  crises.  The  circum¬ 
stances  too,  it  must  be  said,  appear  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
one-reserve  system,  the  risks  of  which  have  been  frequently  dwelt 
upon,  is,  after  all,  inevitable.  If  we  had  a  multiplicity  of  reserves 
we  should  probably  be  found,  like  the  Americans,  making  a  combined 
reserve  of  them  all  in  emergencies. 


William  Warrand  Carlile. 
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OUTLINES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

[434  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5t.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1900], 

This  book  was  originally  brought  out  in  another  form  in  1894,  and 
was  noticed  in  the  Economic  Review  in  that  year  :  its  production, 
however,  in  the  Citizen's  Library  series  will  introduce  it  to  a  wider  class 
of  readers,  and  may  well  merit  further  attention. 

Professor  Ely  is  one  of  that  school  of  subjective  economists  whose 
chief  representative  is  Professor  Patten  of  Philadelphia,  and  which. is 
closely  related  in  thought  to  the  school  of  the  Austrians  and  Professor 
Menger.  They  regard  political  economy  as  co-extensive  with  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  sociology :  the  science  which  attempts  to 
trace  the  results  in  action  of  every  possible  phase  of  psychology, 
individual  and  social.  Economics  to  them  is  not,  like  mathematics, 
an  abstract,  or  in  any  sense  exact  science,  and  the  economist  does  not 
abstract  from  man  certain  broad  characteristic  motives,  such  as  the 
desire  to  get  on,  and  then  consider  the  necessary  results  of  action 
taken  with  these  motives ;  but  he  tries  to  take  into  account  every 
imaginable  impulse  to  which  man  is  liable.  Though  the  tendency 
represented  by  this  school  may  be  in  the  main  good,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  with  psychology  in  its  present  undeveloped  condition,  it  affords 
rather  an  ideal  to  be  kept  in  view  than  any  sound  basis  for  a  clear 
appreciation  of  actual  economic  problems,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
attended  by  the  danger  of  looseness  of  thought  and  language  and  of 
general  vagueness.  To  work  out  with  any  success  such  a  system 
would  require  a  synthetic  mind  of  the  type  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  ;  to 
attempt  to  do  it  in  an  “  outline,”  as  our  author  has  done  in  this  book, 
may  be  said  to  show  more  pluck  than  prudence.  And,  in  fact,  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  beginner  by  Professor  Ely’s 
book  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  hazy. 

At  the  same  time  such  a  treatment  of  economics  must  necessarily 
impress  upon  the  student  the  urgently  needed  lesson  that  knowledge  is 
a  unity,  by  breaking  down  the  artificial  barriers  set  up  between  the 
different  sciences,  and  by  combating  the  tendency  towards  keeping  our 
views  of  facts  as  it  were  in  water-tight  compartments.  The  book  is 
evidently  not  meant  to  be  a  vade  mecum  on  all  economic  questions, 
but  is  intended  to  be  read  with  a  text-book  of  the  more  severe  and 
exact  type.  Professor  Ely’s  object  in  writing  the  book  is  not  so  much 
to  teach  the  facts  of  economics  and  the  history  of  the  science,  though 
he  does  this  to  a  small  extent,  as  to  suggest  a  sound  way  of  looking  at 
problems  whose  existence  or  meaning  he  takes  for  granted  as  already 
known.  And  one  of  the  special  merits  of  the  book  lies  in  the  method 
by  which  he  shows  how  the  different  sciences  shade  off  into  one  another. 
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and  how  the  various  facts  and  theories  dovetaiL  The  danger  that  the 
student  may,  in  attending  to  the  outlines  of  the  science,  fail  to  grasp 
the  central  truths  is  guarded  against  by  an  elaborate  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  the  book  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  chapters. 
The  author’s  conception  of  economics  is  so  large  that  he  is  forced  by 
bis  space  to  pass  over  briefly  or  in  silence  much  that  is  specifically 
economic  ;  thus  he  does  not  deal,  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness,  with 
such  questions  as  free  trade,  banking,  bounties,  interest,  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  and  the  theory  of  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  ten¬ 
dencies  of  modem  industry,  socialism  and  individualism,  the  moral  ideal 
of  society,  questions  of  anthropology,  and  much  else,  are  fully  discussed. 

The  professor’s  attitude  towards  socialism  is  difficult  to  define  ; 
theoretically,  it  would  appear,  ^  socialism  is  an  extension  of  existing 
institutions,”  being  the  logical  result  of  the  development  of  the  huge 
monopolies  and  trusts  ;  but  practically  the  corruption  of  American 
society  is  such  that  the  professor  is  led  to  call  socialism  an  “  epithet  of 
malignity,”  and  to  suggest  that  were  the  State  to  take  over  these 
trusts,  it  would  be  a  radical  departure  from  fundamental  institutions,” 
and  would  result  in  the  multiplication  of  scandals  like  that  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Company. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  Book  i.  gives  a  short  historical 
view  of  economic  facts  ;  book  iv.  gives  a  history  of  the  science  ; 
book  ii.  deals  with  private  economics  under  the  heads  of  production, 
transfer  of  goods,  distribution,  and  consumption  ;  book  iii.,  on  public 
economics,  treats  of  public  industry  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
private  enterprise,  of  public  expenditures,  and  of  public  revenues.  In 
the  appendix  are  given  lists  of  subjects  for  essays,  discussions,  and 
debates  ;  courses  of  reading  ;  a  bibliography,  and  a  short  index. 

W.  H.  Youkg. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  [415  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7».  6d. 

Unwin.  London,  1901.] 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  social  questions,  written 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  Cambridge  men.  The  appearance  of  a  set 
of  papers  written  in  combination  on  a  subject  of  common  interest  is 
always  significant,  and  at  this  time  any  attempt  to  consider  social 
problems  as  a  whole  is  particularly  welcome.  The  political  and  social 
movements  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  hardly  produced  all  that  was 
expected  of  them,  and  at  length  the  efiects  of  the  new  economic  con¬ 
ditions  have  begun  to  manifest  themselves  on  a  scale  which  renders 
their  drift  unmistakable.  The  interest  of  the  volume  is  chiefly  due  to 
its  being  the  outcome  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  now  time  to  reflect 
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on  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to  take  stock  of  the  present,  in 
order  to  discover  the  lines  which  should  guide  future  effort.  To  the 
writers,  the  central  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  growth  of 
great  cities.  It  is  this  fact,  they  hold,  which  gives  to  the  present 
generation  for  solution  a  problem  unique  and  of  almost  overwhelming 
difficulty,  and  their  work  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  discussion  of  this 
problem  in  its  bearing  on  the  various  rules  of  social  life. 

On  coming,  however,  to  the  actual  treatment  of  the  subject,  I 
must  confess  to  a  certain  disappointment.  What  we  naturally  look 
for  in  such  a  series  is  either  such  a  historical  survey  of  social  effort  in 
the  past  in  various  directions  as  will  present  a  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  the  problem,  or  a  distinct  programme  for  future  guidance,  possibly 
incomplete,  but  justified  by  a  full  appeal  to  the  facts.  The  essays, 
however,  taken  as  a  whole,  give  the  impression  of  being  a  collection 
of  papbrs  which  neither  summarize  the  situation  for  the  layman,  nor 
offer  a  real  contribution  to  the  expert.  More  especially  the  essays  on 
housing  and  elementary  education — from  the  need  of  compressing 
into  a  few  pages  what,  from  the  exhaustive  method  of  treatment  aimed 
at,  requires  a  large  volume  for  its  expression — succeed  in  saying  little 
tliat  is  new,  and  are  unconvincing  in  their  conclusions.  The  paper  on 
charity  is  weak.  The  writer  especially  disclaims  a  first-hatad 
acquaintance  with  the  poor,  and  is  always  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Masterman's  Realities  at  Home  ”  gives 
a  powerful  expression  to  the  need,  in  the  industrial  portion  of  the 
community,  for  what  he  calls  a  “  background  to  life  " — some  kind  of 
ideal  beyond  that  of  satisfying  physical  needs ;  and  the  treatment  of 
temperance  reform  by  Messrs.  Buxton  and  Hoare  is  comprehensive 
and  sympathetic.  Mr.  Wilson’s  paper  (perhaps  the  most  interesting) 
is  a  strong  plea  for  the  removal  of  factories  from  large  towns.  His 
main  arguments  are  that  the  use  of  advertisements  to  secure  a  market 
renders  the  locality  in  which  goods  are  manufactured  more  or  less 
indifferent ;  that  many  businesses  can  equally  well  be  managed  from 
comparatively  small  centres  (in  support  of  which  he  adduces  the 
Midland  Railway  Offices  at  Derby) ;  and  that,  if  it  be  urged  that  so  long 
as  factories  are  placed  at  the  centres  of  distribution  overcrowding  at 
the  centres  of  large  towns  can  only  be  prevented  by  improved  means 
of  transit  to  the  surrounding  county,  far  less  cost  and  waste  of  time 
is  involved  by  having  the  factory  in  the  surrounding  suburbs.  For, 
in  this  case,  instead  of  the  workers  having  to  be  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  centre  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions,  there  is  only  the  cost  of  conveying  the  goods  thither  for 
distribution  at  a  low  speed,  and  under  easy  conditions.  He  concludes 
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bj  emphasiziog  the  difficulties  under  which,  at  present,  the  railway 
companies  place  small  towns. 

There  follows  an  essay  on  imperialism,  which  seems  rather  out  of 
place.  At  best,  it  has  only  a  negative  relevance,  and,  while  there  is 
much  in  the  writer’s  criticism  of  current  views  and  events  with  which 
any  fair-minded  man  would  agree,  there  is  also  much  which  appears 
to  be  of  the  kind  which  an  inside  knowledge  of  the  facts  would 
disarm.  At  times,  too,  the  arguments  seem  almost  disingenuous.  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  essay  on  ‘‘The  Past  and  Future,”  which 
sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole  in  the  contention  that  the  social  evils 
under  which  we  suffer  are  largely  due  to  a  policy  of  drift,  and  tluit 
the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  conscious  effort  to  direct  the 
process  of  social  and  economic  development  as  one  whole. 

The  book  is  undoubtedly  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
enthusiasm  it  communicates.  But  it  is  certainly  depressing.  It  gives 
the  impression  that  problems  have  become  unmanageable  ;  that  on  the 
one  hand,  the  factors  of  a  highly  organized  community  are  so  closely 
interconnected  that  they  must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  plans  of  reform  ate  so  closely  conditioned  by  special 
circumstances  that  they  are  useful  only  so  long  as  they  relate  to 
small  portions  of  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  protest  against  what  seems  to  me 
the  undue  reliance  on  the  action  of  the  State  which  underlies  the 
volume  in  common  with  other  current  writings.  It  appears  to  be 
assumed  that  if,  in  a  particular  case,  a  certain  course  of  action  can 
be  taken  with  advantage  by  the  State,  then,  without  further  question, 
the  State  should  undertake  it.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  dangers 
and  defects  inherent  in  State  action  in  general,  or  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  work  thrust  upon  the  State  is  thus  increased  all  round,  effectiveness 
in  any  given  direction  is  apt  to  be  more  than  correspondingly  diminished. 

H.  A.  Pricuabd. 

DEMOCRACY  versus  SOCIALISM  :  A  Critical  Examination  of 
Socialism  as  a  Remedy  for  Social  Injustice,  and  an  Exposition  of 
the  Single  Tax  Doctrine.  By  Max  Hirsch.  [478  pp.  8vo. 
10«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1901.] 

The  title  of  this  book,  and  its  dedication — “  To  the  memory  of 
Henry  George,  prophet  and  martyr  of  a  new  and  higher  faith  ” — indi¬ 
cate  the  two  lines  of  argument  pursued.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  either  argument 
alone.  In  the  first  part,  a  systematic  inquiry  is  made  into  socialism, 
which  is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  ”  a  solution  of  the  social  problem 
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based  upon  an  insufficient  and  faulty  analysis  of  the  causes  of  social 
injustice.**  Many  who  follow  Mr.  Hirsch*8  reasoning  will  refuse  to  be 
guided  to  such  conclusions.  But  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  lite¬ 
rature  that,  though  books  are  written  to  convince,  they  often  take 
firmest  hold  on  those  who  are  not  convinced.  A  well-conceived 
attack  on  a  main  position  shows  its  weak  points,  sets  men  to  work 
strengthening  their  fortress,  or  pushing  outposts  towards  the  enemy’s. 
The  author  says  that,  though  books  dealing  with  this  or  that  aspect  of 
socialism  are  plentiful,  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  work  dealing 
with  the  conceptions  and  proposals  of  socialism  as  a  whole.  A  wide 
and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  books  must,  in  any 
case,  be  rare,  and  it  is  still  more  rare  to  find  a  refutation  of  any  doctrine 
conceived  with  so  evident  a  determination  to  arrive  at  the  main  truth, 
and  carried  out  with  so  little  desire  to  make  points  by  the  way. 

Public  opinion  being  what  it  is,  the  majority  will  be  in  agreement 
so  far,  and  will  part  company  from  Mr.  Hirsch  only  in  his  second  part, 
when  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  in  the  private  ownership  of  land  all 
“  social  injustice,  the  subjection  of  labour,  and  the  exploitation  of 
labour  have  their  cause  and  origin.**  He  is  an  original  thinker,  in 
spite  of  his  dedication,  one  who  can  be  claimed  wholly  by  no  party, 
though  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  quoted  by  all.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  passage  in  praise  of  competition.  Competition  is  not  an  arbi¬ 
trary  human  invention,  but  an  inherent  necessity  of  life,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  secures  the  maintenance  and  evolution  of  life 
throughout  all  nature.  The  welfare  of  any  organism  depends  upon 
a  due  proportion  between  its  several  structures  and  their  respective 
functions,  and  this  due  proportion  is  secured  by  the  competition  of  the 
several  structures  for  nutriment.  Every  structure  receives  a  supply  of 
blood  in  proportion  to  its  activities.  If  the  performance  of  function 
is  defective,  the  supply  of  blood  which  it  receives  falls  off,  and  the 
structure  deteriorates  ;  if  the  performance  increases,  the  supply  of 
blood  increases,  and  the  structure  develops.**  “This  principle  of 
self-adjustment  through  competition  within  each  individual  is  paralleled 
by  the  principle  which  enables  a  species  as  a  whole  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  life  of  its  members  must  be  carried 
on.**  .  .  .  “  Only  if  the  individuals  whose  structures  and  consequent 
activities  are  best  fitted  to  surrounding  conditions  receive  larger  benefits, 
and  those  less  fitted  receive  smaller  benefits  and  suffer  greater  evils, 
can  there  arise  the  survival  of  the  offspring  of  the  best  fitted,  inherit¬ 
ing  those  parental  traits  by  which  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
whole  species  is  secured.**  .  .  .  “  This  adjustment  depends,  therefore, 
upon  a  competition  of  individual  with  individual,  similar  to  the  com- 
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petition  of  structure  with  structure  within  each  individual,  by  which 
reward  is  proportional  to  merit,  leading  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
those  least  able  to  compete.  Likewise  the  evolution  of  lower  types 
into  higher  types  is  made  possible  only  by  due  apportionment  of  reward 
to  merit  through  competition  ”  (pp.  166,  167). 

It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  such  an  argument  will  be  seized  upon 
by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  keeping  things  as  they  a'e.  Yet  Mr. 
Uirsch  draws  no  such  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  upon  this 
very  argument  that  is  mainly  founded  his  demand  for  change.  The 
truth  of  what  he  says  is  undeniable.  We  have  discovered  no  way  of 
improving  the  race  save  on  nature’s  lines,  and  the  course  of  nature 
means  perpetual  competition,  with  no  equality  of  reward.  In  the  face 
of  the  facts,  Mr.  Hirsch  presents  us  with  a  paradox.  To  cure  compe¬ 
tition,  he  would  leave  competition  untrammelled,  asserting  that  our 
present  evils  are  due,  not  to  competition,  but  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it.  He  makes  no  forecast  of  a  social  state  without  suffering  ; 
but  he  leads  us  to  see  that  at  present,  while  trying  to  avoid  suffering, 
we  labour  under  all  the  pains  of  the  competitive  process,  and  yet 
hinder  competition  from  being,  any  effective  instrument  of  natural 
selection.  No  one  can  pretend  that  our  system  results  in  the  success 
of  the  best  men,  or  that  competition  has  ever  been  free.  We  have 
believed  in  our  own  wisdom  more  than  in  nature’s,  and  though  we  have 
insisted  upon  racing,  have  selected  the  winners  before  the  race  began. 
The  majority,  and  presumably  among  them  many  of  those  best  fitted 
for  excellence,  have  had  no  chance  of  reward  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  hand  down  their  personal  gifts  to  posterity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Hirsch  would,  at  the  present  time,  stop 
restrictive  industrial  legislation.  But,  if  he  hinders  free  competition 
among  workers,  it  would  only  be  as  a  physician  might,  in  case  of 
disease  in  the  human  organism,  restrict  the  performance  of  some 
function  or  functions  of  the  body,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  disabling 
pain,  and  pending  the  time  when  a  return  to  health  shall  render  such 
interference  unnecessary.  And  the  health  of  the  body  politic  is,  in  his 
opinion,  incompatible  with  private  ownership  of  the  land,  or  with 
trade  and  industrial  monopolies  of  any  kind. 

Finding  in  natural  law  his  justification  for  competition,  it  is  on  that 
same  law  and  natural  right  that  Mr.  Hirsch  bases  his  case  for  common 
property  in  land.  “  No  arrangements  made,  even  with  the  consent  of 
all  living  men,  can  deprive  any  member  of  any  future  generation  of 
his  or  her  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth.”  And  further,  “  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent  an  equal  opportunity  for  work  being 
denied  to  any  one,  and  to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  amount. 
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kind,  and  manner  of  work  which  any  one  elects  to  do.'’  ^  Each  man 
shall  experience  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,”  and  neither  by 
forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  nor  by  voluntary  renun- ' 
elation  of  the  individual,  shall  good  and  bad  work  be  rewarded  alike. 
“  There  is  only  one  true  and  beneficial  system  of  distribution  :  the  one 
which  leaves  in  the  possession  of  every  individual  all  the  produce 
which  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  brings  forth  ”  (pp.  227-229).  At 
present  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  leave  possessions  in  the  hands 
of  their  producer,  as  to  decide  who  he  is,  and  to  get  them  there  ;  and  it 
does  not  plainly  appear  how  this  will  come  about  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  even  though  all  private  ownership  of  land,  all  rights  of  way, 
trade  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges  are  to  be  done  away,  and 
with  these  must  disappear  permanent,  if  not  large  fortunes,  which  could 
(under  the  supposition)  be  invested  only  in  competitive  industries. 
The  excessive  fortunes  of  to-day  are  all  dependent  upon  monopoly, 
granted  by  the  State  in  times  past  or  present — granted,  so  Mr.  Hirsch 
puts  it,  by  fraud,  and  now  supported  by  force. 

It  has  seemed  better  to  state  Mr.  Hirsch’s  position  rather  than  to 
offer  comment,  which  is  the  less  necessary,  because  this  is  not  a  book 
to  be  picked  up  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow  ;  because  it  will  call 
forth  the  comments  of  all  those  who  are  engrossed  in  its  subject,  and 
that  for  many  years  to  come.  The  single  tax  doctrine  has  certainly 
been  happy  in  its  exponents.  Besting,  as  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  show,  upon  a  philosophic  conception,  the  charm  of  the  book,  as 
well  as  its  value,  lies  in  the  impression  that  it  bears  of  having  been 
worked  out  in  the  throng  of  business  by  a  man  of  affairs,  and  not  of 
having  been  thought  out  in  the  study,  whose  theories  and  visions  may 
or  may  not  accord  with  actual  life.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
single  tax  doctrine  is  capable  of  instant  realization.  The  twenty 
years  since  H6nry  George  wrote  has  brought  us  little,  if  any,  nearer 
to  that  end.  We  can  say  no  more  than  that  his  theory  has  established 
itself,  and  holds  its  place  in  the  field  of  speculative  politics.  For  the 
realization  of  his  projects  Mr.  Hirsch  must  look  forward  to  tliat  far 
future  which  is  so  continually  in  the  forefront  of  his  thought. 

E.  A.  Babnbtt. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

TRUSTS  AND  THE  STATE :  A  Sketch  of  Competition.  By 
H.  W.  Macrostt,  B.A.  [318  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  Richards. 
London,  1901.] 

Mr.  Macrosty's  book,  apart  from  the  interest  of  its  subject-matter, 
acquires  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Fabian 
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Seriei,  which  is  to  consist  of  Tolumes  **  dealing,  from  the  Fabian  point 
of  view,  with  politics  and  economics.’*  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  to 
throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  problem  suggested  by  the  development 
of  trusts,  except  so  far  as  it  draws  attention  to  the  growth  of  com* 
bination  in  distinctively  British  industry.  For  the  rest,  the  argument 
is  of  a  sufficiently  familiar  and  conventional  “  Fabian  ”  type.  The 
writer  sees  in  the  movement  towards  combination  the  preparation  for 
collectivism.  ’’  Private  monopoly  is  a  public  danger,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  undone  by  law ;  nor  if  it  could,  would  any  economist  recommend 
that  the  community  should  abandon  the  most  efficient  method  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  worse.  The  problem  is  how  to  secure  the  benefits  without 
its  disadvantages,  and  to  this  there  is  only  one  solution,  the  public 
ownership  of  monopolies.”  If  this  is  the  only  solution  (which  is 
doubtful),  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  as  it  looks.  But  if  Mr.  Macrosty 
has  not  added  much  to  the  problem  suggested  by  his  title,  his  book 
may  be  recommended  as  a  convenient  and  popular  version  of  the 
Fabian  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  competition  and  association 
in  all  its  forms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  volumes  will  contain 
an  index  of  some  kind. 

PRACTICAL  LICENSING  REFORM.  By  the  Hon.  Sidney 

Peel,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

[140  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1901.] 

As  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws, 
Mr.  Peel  has  enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  getting  at  the  main  facts 
of  the  case,  and  this  little  book  is  highly  to  be  commended  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  of  temperance  reform.  Its  chief  lesson 
is,  that  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  are  a  great  bundle  of  sticks  ; 
they  are  more  easily  and  surely  broken  one  by  one.” 

There  is  reason  for  hoping  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  party  have  realized  this  fact,  and  that  they  are  now  willing  to 
co-operate  with  other  less  enthusiastic  people  who  have  hitherto  held 
aloof,  in  order  to  secure  any  partial  reforms  which  appear  to  be  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  For  instance,  (a)  a  large  reduction 
in  the  number  of  public-houses  ;  (6)  a  stricter  limitation  of  Sunday 
traffic  in  liquor  ;  (c)  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
children  ;  (d)  the  registration  and  control  of  clubs  ;  and  (e)  the  reform 
of  the  Licensing  Authority. 

In  regard  to  such  reforms,  both  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
Reports  of  the  Licensing  Commission  are  in  general  agreement,  but 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  them  on  the  question  of 
compensation.  Mr.  Peel  recommends  the  scheme  proposed  by  the. 
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MiDority  Report — viz.  a  time  notice  of  seven  years,  coupled  with  a 
plan  of  money  compensation,  to  be  raised  by  an  annual  licence  rental 
levied  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  licensed  premises. 


ETHICAL  DEMOCRACY.  Essays  in  Social  Dynamics.  Edited 
for  the  Society  of  Ethical  Propagandists  by  Stanton  Coit.  [361 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Richards.  London,  1901.] 

This  is  a  volume  of  essays  dealing  with  the  relation  of  democracy 
to  the  process  of  evolution  in  history,  to  international  co-operation,  to 
indnstry,  to  the  family,  to  woman  as  a  social  factor,  to  the  moral 
instruction  and  education  of  children,  to  the  philosophic  hr^bit  among 
the  people,  to  litd^ture  and  art  in  geperal,  and  to  the  inner  springs  of 
human  conduct.”  The  separate  essays  which  handle  these  topics 
differ  very  greatly  in  manner  and  method,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
doctrine — especially  as  regards  the  relation  between  “Imperialism” 
and  Democracy.  The  only  essay  which  is  directly  concerned  with 
Economics  is  that  of  Mr.  Hobson  on  “  The  Ethics  of  Industrialism.” 
Like  all  Mr.  Hobson's  writing,  it  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  but 
rather  overweighted  by  what  a  fellow-writer  describes  as  “  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  principle.”  This  is  a  defect  common  to  all  the  essays  in  a  more 
or  less  degree,  and  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  society  of  “  Ethical 
Propagandists.”  Apart  from  the  subject  and  the  matter  bf  the  book 
itself,  some  interest  attaches  to  a  volume  of  such  a  representative 
character,  and,  if  the  value  of  the  essays  b  uuequal,  the  names  of  some 
of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee  that  there  is  much  in  the  book  that  is 
worth  reading  and  considering. 


FIELDS,  FAC'”ORIES,  AND  WORKSHOPS:  or.  Industry 
combined  with  Agriculture,  and  Brain  Work  with  Manual  Work. 
^  P.  Kbopotkin.  [259  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1*.  net.  Son- 
nenschein.  London,  1901.] 

We  gladly  welcome  a  popular  edition  of  Prince  Kropotkin's  excellent 
hook.  It  is  full  of  trustworthy  information  drawn  from  a  wide  survey 
of  industrial  developments  all  over  the  world,  and  ift  none  the  less  easy 
to  read,  and  extraordinarily  effective.  The  chapters  on  “  The  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Agriculture  ”  and  “  Small  Industries  and  Industrial  Villages  ” 
are  particularly  instructive  and  encouraging.  > 


